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SOME    PBOBLEMS    OF   ANCIENT    INDIAN    HISTOBT. 
No.  Ill :    The  Gukjara  Clans. 

By  a.   F.    RUDOLF   HOERNLE,   Ph.D.,   CLE. 
(Concluded  from  p.  662,  October,  1904.) 

T  HAVE  already  expressed  my  agreement  with  General 
Sir  A.  Cunningham's  theory  that  the  emperors  of  Eanauj 
were  Tomaras.  For  the  evidence,  such  as  it  is,  I  must 
refer  to  his  Arch.  Surv,  ReportSy  vol.  i,  p.  132  flE.  From 
this  theory,  in  combination  with  that  of  Mr.  Bhandarkar^ 
it  follows,  of  course,  that  the  Tomaras  were  a  clan  of  the 
Gurjara  tribe.  It  is  curious  that  the  Tomaras  are  hardly 
ever  mentioned  in  older  records.  There  are,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  only  two  old  inscriptions  that  name  them.  One  is 
the  Pehewa  inscription  {E.I.  i,  244)  of  the  time  of 
Mahendrapala  {c.  885-910  a.d.),  and  the  other  is  the  Harsha 
inscription  {E.I.  ii,  116)  of  the  Chohan  Vigraharaja,  dated 
973  A.D.,  which  would  fall  into  the  reig^  of  Vijayapala 
{c.  950  -  975  A.D.).  Vigraharaja's  great  -  grandfather 
Chandana  is  said  to  have  defeated  or  slain  {hatvd)  a  Tomara 
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lord  (iia  and  bhupa)  named  Rudrena,  and  to  have  been 
a  cause  of  terror  (hhaya-da)  to  the  sovereign  (Kfitipati), 
Seeing  that  Chandana's  date  would  coincide  with  that  of 
Eshitipala  {afias  Mahlpala,  c.  913-945  a.d.),  it  suggests 
itself  that  the  term  Ksitipati  may  have  been  chosen  on 
purpose  in  allusion  to  Eshitipala's  name,  and  that  the 
Chohan  Ghandana  may  have  been  one  of  the  chiefs  who 
gave  assistance  to  the  Rashtrakiita  Indra  III  in  his  great 
war  with  MahTpala.  Chandana's  grandson  Simharaja  is  also 
said  to  have  had  an  (apparently  unsuccessful)  encounter  with 
a  Tomara  leader  {ndyaka).  Both  this  "leader"  and  the 
"  lord  "  Rudrena  must  have  been  chiefs  of  minor  di\4sion8  of 
the  imperial  Tomara  clan  of  Gurjaras. 

Another  minor  division  of  the  same  clan  is  recorded  in 
the  Pehewa  inscription  [E.T,  i,  244).  This  inscription 
mentions  three  generations  of  a  Tomara  family,  re^dent 
apparently  in  or  near  Pehewa,  in  the  Eamal  District.  Its 
chief  interest,  however,  lies  in  a  remark  concerning  the 
descent  of  the  family.  It  states  that  the  family  originally 
sprang  from  a  king  {r&ja)  named  Jaula,  who,  as  is  clearly 
implied,  lived  ages  ago.  The  name  Jaula  is  peculiar:  it 
reminds  one  of  the  well-known  coins  of  the  Shahi  Javuvia 
or  Jabula  (Mr.  Rapson's  Indian  Coins,  p.  29),  and  of  the  Kura 
inscription  (E.L  i,  239)  of  the  "great  king"  (makdrdja) 
Toramana  Shahi  Jauvla.  Now  there  is  an  old  Bandelkhand 
tradition  (J.A.S.B,  Ixxi,  102)  that  "Toraman,  the  general 
of  Raja  Gopal,  who  was  a  Kachhwaha  by  race,  invaded  Eran 
in  243,  and  conquered  all  countries  from  Bhopal  to  Eran. 
Toraman's  son  (Sur  Sen)  subdued  Gwaliyor  at  the  same  time, 
and  also  built  the  famous  fort  of  Gwaliyor  in  285  [a.d.]. 
The  descendants  of  Sur  Sen  [i.e.  the  Eachhwahas]  ruled 
over  Central  India  for  a  long  time,"  down  to  about  933  a»d., 
when  the  Parihar  dynasty  is  said  to  have  "invaded  and 
conquered  Gwaliyor."  In  passing,  it  may  be  noted  that, 
according  to  this  tradition,  Toramana  was  a  Eachhwaha; 
also,  that  what  it  calls  the  Eachhwahas  are  evidently 
identical  with  the  Gurjaras.  What  makes  the  tradition 
interesting,  however,  is  that,  as  a  fact,  there  exists  an  Eran 
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inscription  of  Toramana  [F.OI,,  p.  158),^  as  well  as  one 
of  Goparaja,  dated  in  the  year  510  {F.OL,  p.  191).  The 
Pehewa  inscription  shows  that  at  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century  there  still  survived  a  recollection  of  the  descent 
of  the  Tomaras  from  a  Javula  king  Toramana ;  and  the 
BandelMiand  tradition  proves  that  even  as  late  as  the  earlier 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  (Bard  Elharg  Rai,  in  Shah 
Jehan's  reign,  Sir  A.  Cunningham's  A.S.  Beports,  ii,  370) 
there  still  lived  a  reminiscence  of  Torama^'s  rule  in  Eran. 
The  presumption  is  that  the  Toramana  of  Eran  and  the 
Javula  Toramaria  were  the  same  person.  It  has  been  said 
that  "there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  Toramana  of 
the  Kura  inscription  [i.e.  Jauvla]  is  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  Toramana  of  the  Eran  inscription"  {E.L  v,  72, 
note  1).  But,  as  the  case  stands,  it  would  be  more  correct 
to  say  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  two 
Toramanas  are  not  connected  with  each  other.  This  is 
practically  also  the  opinion  of  Biihler  *  {E,L  i,  239), 
Mr.  Vincent  Smith  {J.A.S.B.  Ixiii,  186,  189),  and 
Mr.  Rapson  (Indian  Coins,  p.  29).  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  all  these  things  are  assured  historical  facts,  but  they 
do  seem  to  me  to  offer  the  elements  of  a  fairly  sound  working 
hypothesis.  The  Tomaras  were  Gurjaras ;  so  were  the 
Kachhwahas  and  the  Parihars;  they  all  descend  from  the 
Javula  king  Toramana,  or  rather  were  clans  or  divisions  of 
a  Javula  tribe ;  in  which  case  the  Javulas  would  be  Gurjaras. 
It  has  been  accepted  as  an  undoubted  fact  that  Toramana 
was  the  king  of  the  Hunas  (White  Huns  or  Ephthalites). 
The  HOnas  are,  no  doubt,  mentioned  in  numerous  old  Indian 
inscriptions,  but  the  only  Indian  evidence  connecting 
Toramana  ^th  the  Hunas  is  the  Mandasor  inscription  of 
535  A.D.  (F.OL,  p.  148).     This  inscription,  though  it  does 


^  I  adopt  Dr.  Fleet's  practical  suggestion  regarding  the  method  of  citing  the 
volume  on  the  Gupta  Inscriptions,  in  J. JR. A.S. ,  1904,  p.  7,  footnote. 

'  Biihler  has  heen  represented  as  denying  the  identity  of  the  two  Toramai^as. 
This  probably  goes  too  tar.  What  he  says  is  *'  I  am  not  able  to  assert  that "  the 
two  are  identical  {£.1.  i,  239) ;  which  may  only  mean  that  the  identity  seemed 
to  him  possible,  though,  for  the  reasons  stated  by  him,  he  did  not  like  to  state  it 
as  a  fact. 
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not  say  so,  certainly  suggests  that  Mihirakula,  the  son  of 
Toramana,  whom  Ya^odharman  defeated,  was  the  king,  or 
leader,  of  the  Hunas.  Dr.  Fleet  has  suggested  that  ''the 
Maitrakas,  i.e.  the  Mihiras  [the  modem  Mers],  were  the 
particular  family  or  clan  among  the  Hunas  to  which 
Toramana  and  Mihirakula  belonged"  (F.OL,  Introd.,  p.  12). 
But  if  Dr.  Hultzsch's  interpretation  of  the  passage  on  which 
the  suggestion  rests  should  be  correct  {E.L  iii,  319 ;  I  express 
no  opinion  on  this  point),  the  latter  could  not  be  any  longer 
sustained.  Moreover,  the  Mihiras  (Mers  or  Mehars)  were 
"attached  from  time  immemorial  to  the  Jethwa  Rajputs'^ 
(Ind.  Ant.,  xv,  362),  who  are  only  the  "Senior"  (Jethtcd) 
or  rqjahula  (royal  clan)  of  the  Mehars.  It  seems  more 
probable  that  Toramana  would  belong  to  the  royal  clan ; 
and  this  royal  (or  jethicd)  clan  may  have  been  that  of  the 
Javulas,  or  (as  they  came  to  be  called  in  later  times)  Tomaras. 
In  fact,  might  not  Tomara,  a  comparatively  late  Indian 
word,  be  an  Indian  corruption  of  Toramana,  signifying 
the  descendants,  or  family,  of  Toramana?  A  transpositioiL 
of  syllables  (aksharas)  is  a  by  no  means  uncommon  Indian 
habit.  In  the  manuscripts  of  the  Ba/atarangini,  the  reading 
Tomardna  is  found  alternating  with  Toramana  (see  Dr.  Stein's- 
edition,  v,  233).  Several  good  examples  of  ancient  date  are 
noted  by  Professor  Kielhom  in  the  Ejngraphia  Indica  (vi,  3),. 
and  the  habit  is  well-known  to  all  acquainted  with  modem 
India.  The  Hunic  connection  of  Toramana  and  Mihirakula 
is  certainly  supported  by  extra-Indian  evidence  :  thus  Gollas,. 
whom  Kosmas  Indikopleustes  (c.  525  a.d.)  calls  the  king 
of  the  Indian  White  Huns,  is  probably  Mihirakula.  But 
the  Huns  were  evidently  divided  into  several  clans :  a  royal 
clan  and  several  subordinate?  clans.  The  (jrfirjaras  may 
have  been  one  of  these  clans.  The  exact  ethnic  relation  of 
the  Gurjaras  to  the  Hunas  is  still  very  obscure.  These  may 
be  generic  names  of  the  same  people ;  or  they  may  be 
specific  names  of  subdi\48ion8  of  the  same  people ;  or  they 
may  be  names  of  two  peoples,  differing  ethnically,  but  driven 
by  connected  causes  to  settle  in  India.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether   even    the    contemporarj'   Indians    had    an    exact 
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Inowledge  of  the  inter-relation  of  these  foreign  peoples. 
BaQa,  when  enumerating  the  campaigns  of  Prabhakara 
Yardhana  {c.  600  a.d.),  distinguishes  the  Hiinas  and  Gurjaras. 
He  was  undoubtedly  referring  to  foreign  peoples  who,  under 
differing  names,  were  at  that  time  overrunning  the  Panjab 
4md  Rajputana  respectively,  but  his  manner  of  using  the 
names  is  no  sufficient  proof  respecting  the  ethnic  inter- 
relation of  their  bearers,  or  respecting  the  exact  delimitation 
and  denotation  of  the  two  names.^ 

Mr.  Bhandarkar  has  shown  (p.  15  ff.  of  his  paper 
on  the  Gurjaras)  that  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Solankis  (Chaulukyas),  Parihars  (Pratlharas),  Parmars 
(Paramaras),  and  Chohans  (Chahumanas  or  Chahuvanas), 
the  four  so-called  Agnikula  clans  of  Rajputs,  are  really, 
or  were  originally,  divisions  of  the  Gurjaras.  To  these,  the 
Tomaras  may  now  be  added  as  another  Gur jara  division ;  and 
there  is  still  another  clan  which  may  also  be  added  to  the 
list.  This  is  the  Kachhwahas  {Kacchapaghdtas),  Regarding 
them  there  is  an  interesting  Bandelkhand  tradition,  which 
is  related  by  Diwan  Bighe  Bahadur  Mazbut  Singh  in  his 
History  of  Bandelkhand  (translated  by  Mr.  Silberrad  in 
J.A.8.B.  Ixxi  (1902),  pp.  100  £E.).  It  says  that  "  about 
933  [a.d.]  the  Parihar  dynasty  rose  into  importance  and 
invaded  and  conquered  Gwalior.  The  first  king  of  the 
Parihar  dynasty  was  Vajradaman,  who  subdued  Central 
India.  He  was  followed  successively  by  Rajaklrat,  Raja 
Bhuvanpal  I,  and  Raja  Padhpal.  In  1093  succeeded 
Mahipal,^  but  even  before  his  accession  the  Chandels  had 
got  possession  of  the  whole  kingdom  except  Gw^alior."  Now 
there  is  a  Sasbahu  inscription  of  Mahlpala,  of  the  year 
1093  a.d.  (Ind.  Ant.,  xv,  35).  It  mentions  a  line  of  eight 
Eachhwaha  (Kacchapaghata)  princes,  who  are  clearly 
identical  with   the  Parihar   princes  of   the    Diwan.     The 


the  HOnas  and  Gurjaras  are 


*  Similarly,  in  the  Badal  Pillar  inscription,  of  e.  925  a.d.  {£.1.  ii,  161,  165). 

re  distinguished.     But  here  it  may  be  mere  poetical 

license. 

•  I  have  slightly  revised  this  remark,  which,  as  printed  in  J,A,S.B.f  makes 
no  sense. 
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latter's  list  is  short  by  three  names,  but  the  five  names  it 
mentions  are  not  only  the  same  as  in  the  Sasbahu  inscription,^ 
but  also  follow  one  another  in  the  same  order.  For  Vajra- 
daman  we  have  the  date  977  a.d.  (J.A.S.B.  xxxi,  393; 
H.L  ii,  235).  The  Diwan  calls  him  the  first  of  the  dynasty, 
but  as  he  himself  refers  the  rise  of  the  dynasty  to  933  a.d., 
his  Yajradaman  must  clearly  have  had  a  predecessor,  who, 
as  the  inscription  shows,  was  Lakshmana.  In  the  inscription 
Yajradaman  is  said  to  have  "defeated  the  ruler  of  Gadhi- 
nagara  (or  Kanauj)  and  conquered  the  fort  of  Gopadri 
(or  Gwaliyor)."  The  Kanauj  ruler  here  referred  to  must 
be  either  Vijayapala,  for  whom  we  have  the  date  960  a.d.  in 
the  Rajor  inscription,  or  his  successor  of  the  (at  present) 
unknown  name.  As  to  Lakshmana,  the  traditional  date 
933  A.D.  suits  fairly  well,  seeing  that  his  son  Yajradaman 
reigned  in  977  a.d.  In  the  Journal  A.S.B.,  vol.  l,  p.  4() 
(1881),  it  is  stated  that  the  Lakshmana  Sagar  at  Bilhari  is 
traditionaUy  attributed  to  Lakshman  Parihar,  who  is  said  to 
have  reigned  about  900  years,  or  30  generations,  ago.  This 
gives  us  for  him  the  approximate  date  950  a.d.  (i.e.  1880— 
930).  The  point,  however,  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  attention 
is  that  the  tradition  reported  by  Mr.  Y.  Smith  and  that 
related  by  the  Diwan  agree  in  representing  Lakshmana  and 
Yajradaman  and  their  dynasty  to  have  been  Parihars,  while 
in  their  own  inscription  they  call  themselves  Kachhwahas. 
This  would  make  for  an  identity  of  the  Parihars  and 
Eachhwahas ;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  points  to  a  close  connection 
of  them  with  the  Giirjaras,  of  whom,  no  doubt,  they  were 
subdivisions.  Another  indication  of  identity,  or  intimate 
connection,  of  the  Kachhwahas  and  Gurjaras  has  already 
been  mentioned  in  connection  with  Toramana.  The  rise  of 
the  Kachhwaha -Parihars  under  Lakshmana,  about  933  a.d., 
falls  within  the  period  of  the  reign  of  the  Gurjara  emperor 
MahTpala.  Under  him,  with  the  decline  of  the  power  of 
the  imperial  (Tomara)  clan,  the  chiefs  of  the  subordinate 
clans  began  to  assert  their  independence :   the  Parmars  of 

^  The  DiwaQ*8  Padhpal  is  the  Padmapal  of  the  iuftcriptiou.     Is  it  a  misprint  'r 
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Malwa,  under  Knsbnaraja,  about  915  a.d.  ;  the  Chohans 
of  Ajmir,  under  Ghandana^  about  the  same  date;  and  the 
Kachhwahas  of  Ghwaliyor,  under  Lakshma^ay  about  933  a^. 
About  the  latter  date,  also,  the  Parihars  of  Alwar  must  have 
become  independent  under  Savata,  for  his  son  Mathanadeva 
describes  himself  as  an  independent  ruler  in  his  Rajor  grant 
of  960  A.D.  {E.L  iii,  263). 

As  to  the  Chandels,  who  were  the  earliest  to  assert  their 
independence,  under  Yaik>Yarman,  and  perhaps  already  under 
Harsha,  about  910  a.d.,  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  also 
were  really  a  subordinate  Qurjara  clan.  But  I  know  of  no 
clear  evidence  on  this  point. 

With  regard  to  the  Chaulukya  clan  of  G-urjaras,  it  haa 
already  been  stated  {J,B.A.8.,  1904,  p.  640)  that  they 
conquered  for  themselves  an  independent  kingdom  in  Lata, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  century,  and  that  from  them 
that  country  received  its  modem  name  of  Gujarat.  It 
appears,  however,  that  there  were  two  distinct  migrations  of 
Chaulukyas  into  Lata,  which  took  place  at  two  distinct  dates, 
though  not  separated  by  any  great  interval  of  time.  On 
the  first  immigration  we  receive  information  from  the  Surat 
grant  of  the  Chaulukya  Kirtiraja,  dated  in  1018  a.d.  ( Vienna 
Or.  Journ.y  vii,  88;  E,I.  v,  App.,  No.  940).  It  tells  us 
that  Kirtiraja's  grandfather  Barapa  obtained  {adhigamya)  the 
country  of  Lata.  This  vague  remark  is  explained  by  the 
tradition  (see  details  in  Ind.  Ant.,  xii,  199  ;  vi,  183, 184)  that 
Barapa  took  military  service  as  a  **  general  *'  under  Tailapa, 
the  restorer  of  the  southern  Chalukya  empire.  As  a  reward 
for  his  services,  he  would  seem  to  have  obtained  a  grant 
of  land  in  Lata ;  and  it  would  further  seem  that  in  thia 
podtion  of  a  great  Lata  landowner  he  came  into  collision 
with  Mularaja,  under  whom  the  second,  and  more  important,. 
Chaulukya  settlement  in  Lata  took  place.  Mularaja's  two 
earliest  (known)  grants  are  dated  in  974  ( Vienna  Or.  Journ.y 
Yf  300)  and  987  a.d.  {Ind.  Anf.,  vi,  191 ;  also  Nos.  45  and 
50,  in  £,1.  V,  App.,  pp.  7,  8).  In  these  grants  Mularaja 
claims  to  be  no  more  than  a  Mahdvajddhirdja.  In  his. 
subsequent  grant  of  995  a.d.  ( Vienna  Or.  Journ.^  v,  300 ; 
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E.L  V,  App.,  p.  8,  No.  52)  he  already  claims  the  full  imperial 
titles.  It  appears  probable,  therefore,  that  Mularaja's 
encounter  with  his  IrinamflTi  Barapa  took  place  between  974 
and  987  a.d.  This  also  agrees  with  Barapa's  date  as 
deducible  from  his  grandson  Eirtiraja's  grant  of  1018  a.d., 
according  to  which  he  should  have  reigned  from  about  960 
to  980  A.D.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  Barapa  was 
ever  anything  more  than  a  Lata  landholder.  It  was  his 
grandson  Eirtiraja  who  first  held  some  kind  of  dependent 
regal  position  in  Lata.  In  the  Surat  grant  of  Klrtiraja's 
grandson,  Trilochanapala,  dated  in  the  year  1051  a.d.  (Ind. 
Ant.,  xii,  201;  H.L  v,  App.,  p.  51,  No.  356)  he  is  said 
to  have  "  attained  the  rank  of  a  lord  of  Lata  "  (Lata-hhupa- 
padatnm  adhigamyay  verse  12).  In  his  own  grant,  dated 
1018  A.D.,  he  only  claims  the  title  of  "  Gtovemor-CJeneral " 
(mahdmandaleSvara),  Even  his  grandson,  Trilochanapala,  in 
his  charter  of  1051  a.d.,  still  claims  to  be  no  more  than 
a  chief  (nrpa)  and  ruler  {bhoktd)  of  the  Lata  country.  At 
that  time  Mularaja's  dynasty  had  already  held  the  supreme 
power  in  Lata  for  several  generations.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  Barapa's  dynasty  never  held  any  but  a  subordinate 
XX)sition  in  Lata ;  and  it  is  not  from  them  that  the  country 
is  likely  to  have  acquired  its  new  name  of  Gujarat.  This  it 
can  only  have  done  through  the  powerful  position  obtained 
by  the  Chaulukyas  of  Mularaja's  dynasty.  The  latter 
conquered  for  himself  the  independent  sovereignty  of  Lata, 
with  the  imperial  title,  about  995  a.d.,  as  shown  by  his 
Baroda  grant  of  that  year.  This  assertion  of  independence, 
however,  had  probably  as  much  reference  to  the  imperial 
claims  of  the  southern  Chalukya  Tailapa  (973-997  a.d.)  as 
to  those  of  the  northern  Gurjara  monarch,  Vijayapala's 
successor  of  the  imknown  name  (about  975-1000  a.d.). 

Both  Chaulukya  branches,  that  of  Barapa  as  well  as  that 
of  Mularaja,  must  have  migrated  into  Lata  from  the  country 
Ijdng  immediately  in  the  north,  that  is,  from  Rajputana, 
the  old  home  province  of  the  Gurjara  race.  Regarding  this 
home,  Biihler  [Ind.  Ant.,  vi,  81)  refers  to  a  tradition  of 
**  most  Jain  chroniclers  of  Gujarat,"   according  to  which 
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are  by  no  means  in  agreement  with  one  another.  They  offer 
the  choioe  of  Kanauj,  Mathura,  Ayodhya,  and  "Sooru"' 
(Soron  P).  It  seems  pretty  evident  that  they  are  drawing  on 
their  imagination  for  their  facts. 

The  only  mention  of  Kanauj  that  I  can  find  in  the 
chronicles  accessible  to  me  occurs  in  Arisimha's  Sukrta 
Sankirtana,  sarga  ii,  verse  5  (quoted  by  Biihler,  Lc,  p.  41^ 
compare  p.  11;  also  Ind.  Ant.,  xii,  199),  which  describes 
Barapa  as  the  "  general  of  the  king  of  Kanyakubja."  Its- 
date  is  about  1230  a.d.  A  still  earlier  reference,  however, 
to  Kanauj,  in  connection  with  the  Chaulukyas,  exists  in  the 
Surat  grant  of  Trilochanapala,  of  1151  a.d.  It  appears  to 
me  to  afford  a  clue  to  the  origin  of  the  tradition  concerning 
Kanauj.  Having  related  the  story  of  the  miraculous  birth 
of  Chulukya,  it  goes  on  to  say  of  him  that  he  married 
a  Rashtrakuta  lady,  and  lived  with  her  in  Kanauj.  The 
original  of  the  passage  runs  as  follows  (lad.  Ant.,  xii,  201, 
verse  6) : — 

Kanydkubje  Maharaja  Rdstrakiitasya  kanyakdm  \ 
labd/ivd  8ukhdi/a  tasydm  tvaih  Cauluky-dpnuhi  santatim 


This  has  been  translated  to  mean  {ibid.,  p.  203),  "0  thou 
Ohaulukya,  king  of  kings,  marrying  the  princess  of  the 
Hastrakutas  in  Kanyakubja,  bless  thou  {the  uorld)  witli 
offspring  obtained  from  her  " ;  and  thence  the  conclusion 
has  been  drawn  {ibid,,  p.  199;  also  -B./.  v,  App.,  p.  51,. 
No.  356)  that  the  grant  referred  to  a  "  Eastrakuta  Maharaja 
of  Kanyakubja."  But  there  is  no  ground  for  believing 
that  Rashtrakuta  (Rahtor)  kings  of  Kanauj  ever  existed ; 
nor  does  the  passage  really  say  so.  For  Kanydkubje  must 
be  constructed  with  dpnuhi,  and  what  the  passage  really 
means  is  "  0  Maharaja  Chaulukya,  having  married  the 
daughter  of  the  Rastrakuta,  do  thou,  for  the  sake  of  the 
welfare  {of  thy  people),  beget  offspring  on  her  in  Kanya- 
kubja." Accordingly  it  is  Chaulukya  who  is  represented 
as  the  Maharaja  of  Kanauj,  not  the  Rashtrakuta.  If  we 
now  remember  that  Kanauj  was  the  capital  of  the  great 
Gurjara  empire,  and  think  of  the  prestige  it  must  have 
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enjoyed  as  the  seat  of  the  imperial  Gurjara  clan,  it  does  not 
appear  wonderful  that  the  writer  of  Trilochana's  grant 
should  have  chosen  that  town  as  the  residence  of  tho 
eponymous  hero  of  the  collateral  Chaulukya  clan.  But^ 
clearly,  the  writer's  statement  is  of  no  historical  value. 
What  may  have  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  Chaulukya 
marrying  a  Bashtrakuta  lady  is  at  present  impossible  to  say. 
That  the  Chaulukyas,  on  migrating  to  Lata,  may  have 
formed  matrimonial  connections  with  the  Bashtrakuta  chiefs 
of  that  country  is  probable  enough.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  grant  does  not  describe  the  Bashtrakuta  whose  daughter 
Chaulukya  is  said  to  have  married  by  any  regal  title, — 
indeed,  by  any  title  whatsoever :  she  is  simply  a  Bashtrakuta 
lady.  From  Kirtiraja's  grant  of  1018  a.d.  it  is  clear  that 
there  were  Bashtrakuta  chiefs  subordinate  to  the  Chaulukya 
"  Governors-General "  (^nahdmandaleivara)  of  Lata  ;  and 
matrimonial  alliances  with  them  on  the  part  of  the 
Chaulukyas  would  be  only  natural.  But  further,  as  Klrti- 
raja's  grant  is  said^  (Vienna  Or.  Journ,,  vii,  89)  to  agree 
with  that  of  Trilochanapala  in  respect  of  "  the  origin  of  the 
name  and  race  of  the  Chaulukyas,*'  it  may  be  concluded 
that  the  passage  above  referred  to  can  be  traced  back  to 
1018  A.D.  In  all  probability  the  tradition  embodied  in  it 
goes  back  to  the  time  of  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  Barapa, 
i.e.  to  about  975  a.d.  That  dynasty,  no  doubt,  claimed  from 
the  beginning  an  ancestral  connection  with  the  royal  clan 
of  the  Gurjaras,  whose  capital  was  at  Kanauj.  The  court- 
poets  and  bards  converted  this  claim  into  an  actual  rule  of 
the  Chaulukya  ancestors  in  Kanauj,  but  there  is  no  good 
reason  to  believe  that  either  Barapa  or  Baji  or  their 
immediate  predecessors  ever  lived  anywhere  else  than  some- 
where in  Bajputana  (see  pp.  23,  24). 

Both  Chaulukya  migrations  into  Lata  took  place  about 
975  A.D.  This  was  the  time  of  the  reign  of  the  Gurjara 
emperor  Vijayapala  (or  possibly  of  his  successor  of  the 
imknown  name).     What  the  cause  of  the  migrations  may 

^  It  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  been  textually  published. 
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have  been  is  not  known.  None  of  the  inscriptions  as  yet 
discovered  throws  any  light  on  this  point.  But  as  tradition 
makes  Barapa  a  "  general "  of  Tailapa,  the  heir  of  the  Earlier 
Chalukya  dynasty,  I  woidd  suggest  that  the  Chaulukyas 
may  have  been  called  in  by  that  prince,  who  was  about  that 
time  (from  973  a.d.)  engaged  in  re-establishing  the  Chalukya 
rule  over  the  southern  empire,  with  the  object  of  assisting 
him  in  his  undertaking.  For  there  seems  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Chalukyas  were  kinsmen  of  the  Chaulukyas 
— that,  in  fact,  they  represent  a  very  early  immigration  into 
Southern  India  of  that  portion  of  the  Giirjara  stock  which 
called  itself  Chalukya  or  Chaulukya.  The  very  fact  of  the 
identity  of  the  names  goes  to  prove  the  original  unity  of  the 
Chaulukyas  and  Chalukyas.^  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with 
Biihler  {Ind.  Ant,  vi,  182)  that  the  two  words  are  "  only 
dialectic  forms  of  the  same  name."  But,  despite  the 
attempted  Sanskrit  derivation  of  the  genealogists,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  name  is  not  a  Sanskritic  word  at  all,  but  of 
foreign  (Gurjara  or  Hunic)  origin.* 

The  migration  of  the  Chalukyas  from  the  north  into  the 
south  appears  to  be  generally  admitted.  As  Dr.  Fleet  says, 
they  themselves  "  always  represent  themselves  as  having 
come  originally  from  the  north  "  (Ind.  Ant.,  vii,  247) ;  and 
he  holds  that  "it  is  an  imdoubted  fact  that  the  Chalukyas 
did  come  originally  from  the  north  "  (ibid.,  vii,  246 ;  xiv,  49). 
His  theory,  which  I  am  disposed  to  accept,  is  that  their 
southward  migration  took  place  imder  Pulike^in  I,  about 
550  A.D.  (Ind.  Ant,  vii,  247 ;  viii,  12,  239).  Before  that 
Chalukya  chief  acquired  his  new  capital  Vatapi  (Badami) 
in  the  south,  he  had  a  capital  in  the  north,  where  his 
grandfather  Jayasimha  ruled  as  the  "chief"  of  the  Chalukyas 
(or  Chalukiyas).  In  the  Mahakuta  inscription  of  Pulike^in's 
son  Mangalesa,  dated  in  the  year  602  a.d.,  Jayasimha  is 

^  The  spelling  of  the  latter  form  Cdlukya  varies  with  Calukya  and  Calikya, 
The  form  Calukya  is  used  by  the  earlier,  and  Cdlukya  by  the  later  dynasty  of  the 
Southern  Empire. 

2  Might  it  be  connected  with  the  Turki  root  cAop,  gallop,  chdpAtil,  a  plundering 
raid,  a  charge  of  cavalry?  See  J.A.S.B,,  extra  number  for  1878.  Perhaps 
Turk!  scholars  would  tell  us. 
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described  simply  as  a  chief  {nrpa,  Ind.  Ant.,  xix,  16,  line  2)^ 
while  in  the  Aihole  inscription  of  his  grandson,  Pulikedin  II,. 
of  the  year  634  a.d.,  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  king  (rq/flr 
£,L  vi,  4,  verse  5).  There  is  practically  little  difference 
between  the  two  terms :  they  both  indicate  a  mere  chief  or 
ruler.  With  reference  to  the  cause  of  the  Chalukya 
migration  to  the  south,  Dr.  Fleet  suggests  {Ind,  Ant.,  vii^ 
247)  that  the  Chalukyas  may  have  been  "  originally 
feudatories  of  the  Gurjara  kings,  but,  in  the  person  of 
PuUkedin  I,  threw  off  that  yoke,  and,  migrating  to  the 
south,  established  an  independent  sovereignty  of  their  own.'*^ 
That  they  were  feudatories  of  the  paramount  Gurjara  king 
I  agree ;  but  seeing  that  the  date  of  Jayasimha  must  be 
somewhere  very  near  the  date,  about  533  a.d.,  of  the  great 
defeat  inflicted  on  the  Hiinas  by  Ya^odharman  (i.e.  Vikra- 
maditya),  and  that  the  Gurjaras  were  closely  connected  with 
the  Hunas,  I  would  suggest  that,  when  the  combined  Huna- 
Gurjara  invasion  was  stemmed  by  the  Malava  emperor 
Vikramaditya,  the  component  parts  of  the  invading  hosts 
were  dispersed,  some  (the  main  portion)  settling  for  the  time 
in  Rajputana,  others  in  the  Panjab  (Gujarat  District),  while 
a  third  portion,  the  Chalukya,  moved  southwards.  This 
third  portion,  apparently  after  leaving  a  small  detachment  in 
Lata,  where  it  founded  the  Sdmanta  dynasty  of  Bharoj  (see 
J.R.A.S.,  1904,  p.  643),  penetrated  into  the  country  south 
of  the  Narmada,  and  there  established  the  Chalukya  empire 
of  Badami  (Vatapi).  Even  then  it  was  only  a  division  of 
the  Chalukya  clan  which  proceeded  south.  Another  division 
remained  in  Rajputana,  whence,  at  a  much  later  date,  it 
followed  the  earlier  emigrants  southwards  into  Lata  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  tenth  century,  under  Barapa  and  Mularaja. 
The  difference  in  the  names  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  clan 
— Chalukya  (Chalukya,  Chalikya)  and  Chaulukya — may  well 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  separated  at  such  a  very 
early  period,  and  for  several  centuries  lived  in  localities  so 
widely  separated  as  the  Dekhan  and  Rajputana.  In  the 
Aihole  inscription  of  Pulikefiin  II,  above  referred  to,  there 
is  a  remark  which  is  worth  noting  in  the  present  connection. 
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According  to  Professor  Kielhom,  the  inscription  {E,L  vi,  2, 
verse  22)  indicates  that  the  "  Gurjaras  submitted  to  Pulike^ 
of  their  own  accord."  This  is  no  more  than  one  would 
expect  on  the  theory  that  the  Chalukyas  themselves .  were 
members  of  the  Gurjara  race.  In  that  remark,  it  may  be 
further  noted,  the  Latas  and  Malavas  are  joined  with  the 
Gurjaras  in  the  policy  of  voluntary  submission.  Here 
'Latas'  must  refer  to  the  Gurjara  (Chalukya)  chiefs  who 
settled  in  Lata  as  its  Sdmanta  rulers,  while  '  Malavas '  refers 
to  the  Gurjara  (Paramara)  chiefs  who  appear  to  have 
remained  behind  in  Malwa,  after  the  retirement  of  the  main 
body  of  the  Gurjaras  into  Rajputana.  Latas,  Malavas,  and 
Gurjaras,  therefore,  in  that  remark  refer  to  the  Gurjaras  in 
Lata  (modern  Gujarat),  Malwa,  and  Rajputana  respectively. 
There  is  one  point  in  connection  with  the  Gurjara  theory 
(explained  in  No.  II  of  my  Problems^  J,R.A,8,,  1904,  p.  639) 
which  it  may  be  well  to  notice.  In  pursuance  of  that 
theory,  and  in  support  of.  it,  Mr.  Bhandarkar  proposes 
a  correction  of  the  date  of  Dharmapala,  and  consequently 
of  the  whole  chronology  of  the  so-called  Pala  dynasty  of 
Bengal.  This  correction  I  hold  to  be  untenable ;  but  that 
does  not  upset  the  Gurjara  theory,  into  which  the  usually 
accepted  date  of  Dharmapala  fits  perfectly  well.  In  his 
paper  on  the  Cambay  Plates  of  Govinda  IV  {E,L  vii,  p.  31  £E.), 
Mr.  Bhandarkar  says  that  "we  have  positive  evidence 
that  Dharmapala  lived  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  tenth 
century,  i.e.  at  least  half  a  century  later  than  he  has  hitherto 
been   placed."      His   "  positive    evidence  *'   is   as  follows  : 

(1)  the  Bhagulpur  and  Khalimpur  grants  tell  us  that 
Dharmapala,  having  defeated  Indraruja,  and  thus  obtained 
the   sovereignty  of  Kanauj,  gave  it  over  to  Candrayudha; 

(2)  Kshitipala  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  Chandel 
Harsha  (see,  however,  p.  15) ;  (3)  the  Rashtrakuta  Indra  III 
attacked  Kanauj,  whose  ruler  at  that  time  was  Kshitipala 
(or  Mahlpala).  On  these  premises  Professor  Bhandarkar 
founds  the  following  argument  :  (1)  Indra  III  not  only 
attacked  Kanauj,  but  he  must  have  ousted  its  ruler 
Kshitipala  ;   for,  imless  he  had  done  so,  Kshitipala  could 
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not  have  been  replaced  by  Harslia ;  (2)  Kshitipala  could  not 
have  been  replaced  on  the  throne  of  Kanauj,  unless  previously 
Indra  III  had  been  defeated ;  (3)  that  previous  defeat  of 
Indra  III  was  effected  by  Dharmapala,  because  he  is  said 
to  have  defeated  Indraraja ;  (4)  Indraraja's  (i.e.  Indra  Ill's) 
defeat  was  followed  by  Chandrayudha's  enthronement  in 
Eanauj,  which  shows  that  Chandrayudha  and  Kshitipala 
are  identical.  Now  No.  3  of  the  argument  implicates  the 
assumption  that  Indraraja  and  Indra  III  are  the  same 
person,  which  is  precisely  the  point  to  be  proved.  Nos.  1  . 
and  2  of  the  argument  make  the  assumption  that  Kshitipala 
was  replaced  on  the  throne  of  Kanauj ;  but  the  Khajuraho 
inscription  (E.L  i,  121)  says  only  that  he  was  placed, 
not  that  he  was  replaced,  on  the  throne,  by  the  Ohandel 
king.  No.  4  of  the  argument  necessitates  the  implication 
that  the  enthronement  of  Kshitipala  was  the  joint  work  of 
Harsha  and  Dharmapula.  This  impUcation  Mr.  Bhandarkar 
expressly  admits,  and  considers  such  a  joint  action  as 
*'what  in  all  likelihood  must  have  come  to  pass."  But 
there  is  no  "  positive  evidence ''  for  it  whatsoever ;  and  the 
probability  of  it  will,  to  most  people,  appear  infinitesimal. 
What,  in  all  probability,  did  occur  has  been  explained  in 
No.  II  of  my  Problems  {J,R,A.8.,  1904,  p.  656).  Kshitipala 
{i.e.  Mahlpala)  was  originally  placed  on  the  throne,  in 
succession  to  his  brother  Bhoja  II,  by  the  Chandel  king 
(not  Harsha,  but)  Ya^varman  ;  and  Indra  III  in  aU 
probability  was  not  defeated,  either  by  Dharmapala  or  any- 
one else,  but  returned  to  his  own  country  after  his  successful 
raid  on  Kanauj.  If  it  is  supposed  that  Indra  III  returned 
in  consequence  of  a  defeat,  that  defeat  could  only  have 
been  inflicted  on  him  by  Ya^ovarman,  the  friend  of  Mahlpala. 
But  in  that  case  the  probability  is  that  such  a  signal 
success  over  the  powerful  Rashtrakuta  emperor  would  have 
been  enumerated  in  the  list  of  Ya^varman's  successes  in 
the  practically  contemporaneous  Khajuraho  inscription  of 
954  A.D.  Verse  23  of  that  inscription  {E,L  i,  132)  gives 
a  list  of  successes  in  war  over  a  number  of  peoples,  but 
the  Kashtrakutas  are  not  among  them.     This  being  so,  it  is 
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not  probable  that  Ya^varman  came  into  collision  with 
Indm  III. 

As  to  Dharmapala's  date,  there  exists  as  yet  only  one 
positive  piece  of  evidence,  and  that  appears  to  me  to  be 
distinctly  in  favour  of  the  date  assigned  to  him  by  Professor 
Kielhom  {EJ.  iv,  246).  This  is  the  date  1026  a.d.  for 
the  Bengal  Mahipala,  and  it  admits  no  other  date  for 
Dharmapala  than  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  say 
about  840  a.d.  In  two  instances  the  Palas  are  recorded 
in  marriage  connection  with  the  Rashtrakutas,  but  neither 
instance  affords  any  help.  Dharmapala  himself  is  said 
to  have  married  a  daughter  of  the  Rashtrakuta  Parabala 
{Ind,  Ant,,  xxi,  254) ;  but  the  hiruda  Parabala  is  otherwise 
unknown.  Again,  Rajyapala  married  a  daughter  of  the 
Rashtrakuta  Tunga  {Ind,  Ant,,  xxi,  99).  But  the  hii-uda 
Tunga  is  too  vague  to  support  any  conclusions.  It  has 
been  referred  to  Jagattimga  II,  but  that  prince  never  reigned 
{E,I,  iv,  288,  verse  16 ;  also  E.L  vi,  176)  ;  and  though 
that  may  not  be  an  absolute  objection,  the  biruda  Tunga 
was  a  speciality  of  the  whole  Rashtrakuta  family  {E,I,  \\y 
189),  and  occurs  in  various  combinations  in  connection 
with  several  of  the  Rashtrakuta  emperors.  Admitting  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century  for  Dharmapala,  the  bearer  of 
the  hiruda  Parabala  might  be  Amoghavarsha  I,  and  Tunga 
might  refer  to  Govinda  IV,  called  Nripatunga. 

With  Dharmapala's  date  about  840  a.d.  both  identifications 
are  incompatible,  that  of  Chakrayudha  with  Mahipala  (or 
Kshitipala),  and  that  of  Indraraja  with  Indra  III.  The 
probability  undoubtedly  is  that,  as  suggested  by  Professor 
Kielhom  {Ind,  Ant,  xx,  188  ^),  Chakrayudha  was  Indraraja's 
younger  brother ;  and  seeing  that  by  defeating  Indraraja, 
Dharmapala  was  enabled  to  give  the  kingdom  of  Kanauj  to 
Chakrayudha,  it  seems  necessarily  to  follow  that  Indraraja 
was  the  then  (c.  840  a.d.)  ruling  king  of  Kanauj.  As  there 
was   an   Indrayudha    reigning   in   the    north,   i.e.   in   the 

^  Chandrayudha  cannot,  however,  be  identified  with  Bhoja  I  (Adivaraha),  tor 
though  the  iatter*R  date  would  suit  well  enough,  he  was  the  most  powerful 
member  of  the  Gurjara  imperial  house,  and  neyer  required  Dharmapaia^s  aid. 
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](ingdom  of  Kanauj,  in  the  year  783  a.d.,  it  suggests  itself 
(ei^cially  as  Indr^aja  may  very  well  have  borne  also  the 
name  Indrajrudha,  and  as  the  same  name  is  apt  to  recur 
in  the  same  family)  that  Indraraja  and  Chakrajrudha  of 
Pharmapala's  time  were  descendants  of  the  earlier  Indrajrudha. 
This  line  of  thought  only  follows  out  a  suggestion,  already 
thrown  out  by  Professor  Kielhom  (E.L  iv,  246,  footnote  1) 
and  Dr.  Fleet  (E.L  vi,  197).  Further,  seeing  that,  in  all 
probability,  Bhoja  I  was  a  contemporary  of  Dharmapala, 
it  further  suggests  itself  that  Bhoja  I's  conquest  of  the 
northern  kingdom  was  the  direct  consequence  of  the  disastrous 
war  of  that  kingdom  with  Dharmapala,  which  rendered  it 
so  weak  as  to  finally  perish  under  Bhoja  I's  attack. 

The  history  of  the  northern  kingdom  of  Kanauj  is  still 
almost  a  blank  for  the  two  centuries  following  immediately 
^fter  the  emperor  Harsha  Vardhana's  death.  That  event 
was  followed  by  a  palace  revolution  {Journal  Asiatiqtiey  1900, 
p.  300),  and  a  general  anarchy  and  disruption  of  the  empire. 
Between  it  and  the  conquest  of  Kanauj  by  Bhoja  I,  only 
three,  or  perhaps  four,  facts  are  known.  First,  there  is  the 
reign  of  Ya^ovarman,  to  which  belong  the  years  731-745  a.d. 
(see  Dr.  Stein's  translation  of  the  Sq/aiarangim,  p.  132, 
footnote  134,  for  particulars).  Secondly,  there  is  the  reign 
of  Indrayudha  in  783  a.d.  Thirdly,  there  is  the  defeat  and 
deprivation  of  Indraraja  and  the  restoration  of  (his  brother) 
Chakrayudha  by  Dharmapala,  about  840  a.d.  Fourthly, 
there  is  the  mention  of  an  unnamed  king  of  Kanauj,  who 
is  said,  in  the  Bq/atarangini,  to  have  been  defeated  by 
Jayapida,  a  grandson  of  Lalitaditya  (Muktapida),  the 
conqueror  of  Ya§ovarman.  He  was,  therefore,  probably  also 
a  grandson  of  Yadovarman.  Jayapida  reigned  thirty-one 
years,  about  772-803  a.d.  The  Bq/atarangini  says  (iv,  471, 
Dr.  Stein's  transL,  p.  103)  that  ''after  defeating  the  king 
of  E[anyakubja  in  battle  that  king  of  surpassing  valour 
(Jayapida)  carried  ofi  his  throne,  the  ensign  of  royal  power.'* 
This  seems  to  indicate  not  only  the  defeat  of  the  king  of 
Kanauj,  but  a  termination  of  his  dynasty.  If  this  surmise 
is  correct,  the  subsequently  mentioned  kings  Indrayudha^ 

J.B.A.B.   1905.  2 
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Indraraja,  and  Chakrayudha  would  have  belonged  to  a  new 
dynasty.  But  the  name  of  neither  dynasty — if  there  were 
two  dynasties — is  known  at  present. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  noted  here  that  an  advance  of 
Kashmirian  troops  so  far  into  the  centre  of  North  India,  as 
is  implied  by  the  relation  of  the  Bdjatarangim,  is  supported 
by  a  remark  in  the  Khajuraho  inscription  of  954  a.d. 
That  record  describes  (JS.I,  i,  132,  verse  23)  the  Chandel 
king  Ya^ovarman  as  one  "before  whom  perished  the 
Kashmiri  warriors." 

The  traditional  genealogy  of  the  Giirjara  emperors  of 
Mahodaya-Kanauj  commences  with  a  prince  named  Deva- 
^akti.  The  earliest  occurrence  of  this  genealogy  is  in  the 
Daulatpura  grant  of  Bhoja  I,  dated  in  843  a.d.  (E.L  v,  208). 
Deva^kti's  date,  at  the  usual  rate  of  twenty  years  for 
a  reign,  would  be  only  about  sixty  years  earlier,  say  about 
770  to  780  A.D. ;  for  he  is  the  fourth  predecessor  of  Bhoja  I. 
In  the  genealogy  he  is  clearly  treated  as  a  real  person,  and 
a  queen  is  assigned  to  him,  named  Bhuyika,  who  is  said  to 
be  the  mother  of  Vatsaraja.  After  an  interval  of  only  about 
sixty  years  one  would  suppose  a  correct  knowledge  of 
Bhoja's  ancestry  to  have  survived ;  and,  of  course,  devaiakti, 
taken  as  a  hahuvrlhi  compound,  is  not  an  impossible  name 
of  a  real  person.  Still,  it  is  a  curious  name,  and  outside 
fable-literature  it  is  unique,  so  far  as  I  know.  Might  it  not 
be  a  mere  legendary  name  ?  It  means  literally  *  the  power 
of  Deva,'  and  it  is  as  if  one  of  our  royal  houses  who  claim 
to  reign  by  "  the  grace  of  God ''  were  to  make  that  "  grace 
of  God ''  the  ancestor  of  their  house.  Might  not  this  name 
deva&akti  give  us  the  earliest  indication  of  the  rise  of  the 
later  legend  of  the  miraculous  birth  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
Rajput  clans  ? 

A  well-known  form  of  this  legend  is  related  by  Tod 
(Eajasthan,  i,  86,  87,  Madras  ed.) ;  also  in  the  Rasmala 
(ii,  234),  and  by  Sir  Alexander  Cimningham  {Arch.  Survey 
Beports,  ii,  253  ft.).  According  to  it  Vasishta  had  once 
convened  all  the  other  sages  on  Mount  Abu  to  perform 
a  sacrifice  before  the  assembled  gods.      In  this  they  were 
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disturbed  by  the  Asuras.  Thereupon  Yttsishta  caused  to 
come  forth  from  the  sacrificial  fire-pit  successively  the  four 
eponymous  ancestors  of  the  so-called  Agnikula  or  *  fire-clans  * 
of  Eajputs,  the  Parihars,  Chalukyas  (or  Solankis),  Parmars, 
and  Chohans.  This  form  of  the  legend  which  makes  all 
the  four  clans  to  have  sprung  equally  from  the  sacred  fire  is 
given  on  the  authority  of  the  Rajput  bards,  especially  of  the 
Hindi  bard  Chand  Bardal.  But  Sir  A.  Cunningham  suggests 
(/.c,  p.  254)  that  in  the  original  legend  the  fire-birth  must 
have  been  limited  to  the  Chohans.  Herein,  I  think,  he  is 
right.  Chand  lived  about  1190  a.d.,  and  he  is,  so  far  as 
I  know,  the  earliest  witness  to  the  existence  of  the  legend 
in  the  form  above  given.  He  certainly  seems  to  limit  the 
fire-birth  to  the  Chohans.  The  legend  is  related  by  him  in 
stanzas  124  ft.  of  the  first  book  (prastdva)  of  his  Prithirqf 
R(isau}    The  following  are  its  essential  portions  : — 


Taha  au-rikhkhi  Bdcista  kunda  rocana  rod  tdmahi 
Dhariya  dhydnajaji  homa  madhya  vedi  sura  sdmaha 
Taha  pragatyau  Praiihdra,  rdha  tint  thaura  su-dhdriya 
Phuni  pragatyau  Cdlukka,  Brahma  tint  cdlu  su-sdriya  \ 
Pavdra  pragatyau   hlra   vara,   kahyau  rikhkhi  para-mdra 

dhana  \ 
Traya   purukha    juddha    klnau    atula,    naha    Rakhkhasa 

khuddanta  tana  \\  124  |I 


Taba  citlya  Bdcista,  eha  Asura  avicdriya  \\  127  || 


Anala-kunda  kiya  anala  sajji  upagdra  sdra  sura 
Upq/yau  anala  Cdhuvdna  taba  cava  su-bdhu  asi  baha  dhari  \\ 


^  So  in  the  MSS.  and  in  the  Bibliotheea  Indica  ed.,  p.  67 ;  but  in  M.  Y. 
Pandia'B  ed.,  p.  49,  verses  127  ff.  The  text  yaries  slightly  ;  the  only  important 
difference  is  in  Pandia's  ed.,  line  4,  brahmacdri  vrata  dhdriya,  *'  ne  kept  the 
brahmacari  yow/'  for  Brahma  tint  edlu  su-sariya.  That  reading  can  hanlly  be 
correct,  because  it  is  incongruent  with  the  tenour  of  the  stanza,  which  intends  to 
describe  warriors,  not  ascetics.  Calu  is  also  spelt  cuUu,  eatu^  calu,  caluka, 
Skr.  ealuka  or  euluka. 
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That  is— 

"  Then  the  sage  Yasishta  carefully  prepared  a  pit ;  per- 
forming  meditation,  he  offered  a  homa  in  the  midst  of  the 
altar  in  the  presence  of  the  Suras.  Then  there  appeared 
the  Pratihara :  him  he  placed  on  the  road  to  the  palace. 
Next  there  appeared  the  Ghalukka:  him  Brahma  brought 
forth  from  his  hollowed  palm.  The  Pavara  (Parmar)  (now) 
appeared,  the  excellent  hero :  (him)  the  sage  called  blessed 
as  the  'Slayer  of  the  enemy'  (para-mdra).  The  three 
men  made  a  fight  unequalled ;  (but)  the  Rakshasas  did  not 
draw  back  a  whit  .  .  .  Yasishta  thought  to  himself,. 
'  These  Asiiras  are  very  impudent '  ...  So  he  made 
a  fire  in  the  fire-pit,  preparing  a  thorough  protection  for 
the  Suras  .  .  .  Then  there  arose  from  the  fire  the 
Chahuvan,  four-armed,  holding  a  sword  in  each  arm.'' 

Here  the  fire-birth  is  distinctly  ascribed  to  the  Chohans, 
but  to  them  only.  Of  the  others  it  is  not  said  that  they 
came  out  of  the  fire.  With  regard  to  the  Parmars  and 
Chaulukyas,  indeed,  Chand's  words  seem  to  contain  a  distinct 
allusion  to  peculiar  legends  of  theirs  concerning  the  miraculous 
birth  of  their  eponymous  ancestors.  It  is  certain  from  their 
inscriptions  that  these  two  clans  possessed  such  legends  at 
a  date  considerably  anterior  to  Chand,  while,  for  the  present 
at  least,  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  this  either  concerning 
the  Parihars  or  the  Chohans.  It  would  seem  that  in  Chand's 
time  the  leading  rival  clans  among  the  Rajputs  were  the 
Parihars,  Chaulukyas,  Parmars,  and  Chohans.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  the  legend  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  quoted 
above  is  an  invention  of  Chand  Bardai  himself,  for  the 
purpose  of  extolling  his  particular  clan,  the  Chohan,  at  the 
expense  of  the  three  others.  For  this  purpose  he  appears  to 
have  appropriated  to  the  Chohans  a  peculiar  claim  of  the 
Parmars.  For,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  Parmars  are  the  only 
clan  who,  anteriorly  to  Chand,  laid  claim  to  the  fire-birth. 
The  existing  evidence  is  meagre,  but  such  as  it  is  the 
inscriptions  of  the  Chohans  themselves  give  no  countenance 
to  the  belief  that  they  claimed  to  be  a  '  fire-race.' 

Their  earliest  (known)  record  is  a  praiasti,  dated  842  a.d^ 
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(J.O.O.S.  xl,  39 ;  H.L  v,  App.,  No.  12),  of  a  branch  line 
of  Chohans  ruling  in  Dholpur  in  Eastern  Rajputana.  It 
simply  states  that  the  line  belongs  to  "  the  goodly  race 
of  the  eminent  *  land-lord '  Chahavana'*  {Cdhavdna  vara* 
bhupati^cdrU'Vam§a)  without  the  least  suggestion  of  anything 
miraculous.  The  next  is  a  praSasti,  dated  973  a.d.,  of  the 
main  line  of  Chohans.  It  similarly  speaks  only  of  the 
Cdhamdndnvaya  (E.L  ii,  121,  verse  13)  or  Chahamana  line. 
So  also  the  praSasti,  dated  1170  a.d.  (J.A.S.B,  Iv,  41, 
verse  10),  of  the  main  line ;  and  the  charter,  dated  1161  a.d. 
{J,B.B.R.A.8.  xix,  26;  E.L  v,  App.,  No.  141),  of  the  Nadol 
branch  of  Chohans.  The  latter  two  records  are  practically 
contemporaneous  with  Chand  Bardal.  It  seems  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  whole  of  the  Chohan  clan,  in  the  main 
as  weU  as  the  side  lines,  laid  no  claim  to  being  a  '  fire-race.' 

The  only  Eajput  clan  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  puts  forth 
in  its  records  a  claim  to  be  a  '  fire-race '  is  that  of  the 
Parmars.  Their  claim  can  be  traced  back  to  about  a  century 
earlier  than  Chand  Bardal,  that  is,  to  the  year  1060  a.d., 
the  date  of  the  Arthuna  {Ind,  Ant.,  xxii,  80)  and  (approxi- 
mately) of  the  XJdepur  praSastis  {E,L  i,  224),  which  belong 
to  the  junior  and  senior  branches  respectively  of  the  royal 
line  of  Parmars  of  Malwa.  It  is  in  these  inscriptions  that 
we  first  meet  with  the  legend  of  the  miraculous  birth  of 
the  eponymous  hero  from  the  sacrificial  fire-pit.  As  told 
here  it  runs  as  follows  (ML  i,  234,  236,  verses  5,  6) :  At 
one  time  on  Mount  Abu,  Vifivamitra  forcibly  took  away 
the  cow  of  Vasishta ;  thereupon  the  latter  caused  a  hero 
to  arise  from  the  fire-pit  {agni-hujufa) ;  that  hero  slew  the 
enemies,  and  recovered  the  cow ;  in  reward  thereof  the  sage 
gave  him  the  name  Para-mdra  or  slayer  of  the  enemies. 
This  is  substantially  the  same  story  as  given  by  Chand 
Bardal,  though  in  his  version  the  enemies  are  Rakshasas, 
and  no  mention  is  made  of  any  abduction  of  the  cow.^     The 


*  Chand  also  knows  the  story  of  Vasishta's  cow,  hut  according  to  him  the 
cow  was  not  ahducted,  hut  fell  into  a  hottomless  cleft  of  the  mount  {^athSva  bikty 
Btanza  81^  ;  also,  the  loss  of  the  cow  has  no  immediate  connection  with  the 
ereation  ot  the  fire-races. 
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term  'fire -race/  though  implied  in  the  legend  of  these 
two  praSastis,  does  not  actually  occur  in  them.  The  first 
actual  use  of  it  we  find  in  the  slightly  later  Nagpur  praSasti 
of  the  year  1104  a.d.  It  occurs  there  {KL  ii,  182,  verse  4) 
in  the  form  vahni-vaniia,  not  agni-kula. 

It  may  be  worth  noting  that  the  legend  is  not  found  intro- 
duced in  the  nearly  contemporaneous  Bhinmal  inscription, 
dated  1060  a.d.  {Bombay  Gazetteer,  vol.  i,  pt.  1,  p.  472 ; 
JE.L  V,  App.,  No.  689),  of  the  Rajputana  line  of  Parmars. 
This  inscription  (like  those  of  the  Chohans)  speaks  simply 
of  the  "Paramara  race"  without  the  least  suggestion  of 
any  miraculous  occurrence.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
the  legend  of  the  'fire-birth'  was  limited  to  the  royal 
Parmar  line  of  Malwa.  What  is  curious,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  there  exist  several  Parmar  inscriptions  of  earlier 
date  than  1080  a.d.  which  make  no  mention  whatever 
of  that  legend.  This  circumstance  might  be  thought  to 
prove  that  the  legend  was  not  known  before  1080  a.d.,  or 
the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  if  it  were  not  that 
we  have  also  inscriptions  later  than  1080  a.d.  which  do 
not  mention  the  legend.  Such  are  the  charters  (land-grants) 
of  Lakshmi  Varma  Deva,  dated  1143  a.d.  {Ind.  Ant,,  xix, 
353 ;  JS.L  v,  App.,  No.  121),  and  of  Arjuna  Varma  Deva, 
dated  1211  a.d.  (J.A.S.B.  v,  378;  KL  v,  App.,  No.  195). 
The  evidence  of  the  charters,  therefore,  does  not  necessarily 
disprove  an  existence  of  the  legend  earlier  than  the  latter 
half  of  the  eleventh  century,  but  it  does  prove  that  no 
credence,  or  at  least  no  importance,  was  attached  to  it 
officially.  It  might  be  introduced  into  private,  or  semi- 
private,  eulogies  (pra^asti),  but  not  into  official  charters 
(idsana). 

The  case  is  similar  with  the  Chaulukyas  (Solankis).  At 
least  it  is  so  with  the  more  important  (imperial)  line  of 
Mularaja.  In  the  official  charters  of  this  line  the  legend 
of  the  miraculous  birth  of  their  eponymous  hero  is  never 
admitted.  As  a  rule,  indeed  (just  as  in  the  Parmar  charters), 
there  is  not  even  any  mention  of  his  name,  nor  of  the  descent 
from  him.    Mulardja's  charter,  of  987  a.d.,  appears  to  be  the 
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solitary  exception  in  describing  that  sovereign  as  belonging 
to  the  "  Chaulukya  line "  {Caulukikdnvayay  Ind.  Ant,,  vi, 
191,  line  6).  The  legend  appears  in  Chaulukya  praSastis, 
and  it  is  found  so  for  the  first  time,  in  the  year  1151  a.d., 
in  the  Vadnagar  praSasti  {E,L  i,  301,  verse  2).  As  here 
given,  the  legend  says  that  at  the  request  of  the  gods,  to 
protect  them  from  the  Danavas,  Brahma,  when  performing 
the  sandhyd  ceremony,  produced  the  hero  Chulukya  from 
the  Ganges  water  in  his  hollowed  palm  (culuka).  It  is  this 
form  of  the  legend,  evidently,  which  is  referred  to  in  the 
verses  of  Chand  Bardal  above  quoted. 

With  the  less  important  Chaulukya  line  of  Barapa,  the 
legend  is  not  only  met  with  at  a  considerably  earlier  date, 
but  is  also  admitted  into  their  official  charters.  It  is,  for  the 
first  time,  found  in  Kirtiraja's  grant  of  1018  a.d.  {Vienna 
Or.  Journ,y  vii,  88 ;  E.I,  v,  App.,  No.  354),  and  is  repeatrcd 
in  Trilochanapala's  grant  of  1051  a.d.  {Ind,  Ant,  xii,  201, 
verses  4-7 ;  £.1.  v,  App.,  No.  356).  Here  it  is  given  in 
a  somewhat  different  form.     The  passage  runs  as  follows  : — 


Kaddcid  Daitya'khed'Ottha'Cintd'Mandara'manthandt 
Virincei  culuk-dmbodhe  rdja-ratnam  putndn  dbhut 
"  Deca  kith  karavdii "  =  Hi  nattvd  prdha  tarn  eva  sah 
Samddistdrtha'Samsiddhau  tustah  srastz  dhravlc  ca 

•  •  •  •       •  •  • 

"  Kanydkubjey  Mahdrdja,  Rdstrakutasya  kanyakdm 
labdhvd  sukhdya  tasydm  tvam  Caulukyzdpnuhi  santatim 
Ittham  atrn  bhavet  kmira-santatir  vitatd  kila  \ 
Caulukydt  prathitd  nadydh  srotdms^lva  mahldhardt  " 


That  is— 

"  Once  on  a  time,  through  the  churning  with  the  Mandare 
(mount)  of  anxiety  roused  by  the  oppression  of  the  Daityas 
(called  Danavas  in  verse  1),  out  of  the  ocean  in  the  hollowed 
palm  (culuka)  of  Brahma  there  arose  a  man,  a  jewel  of  a  king. 
*0  Deva,  what  shall  I  do,'  so  respectfully  he  addressed 
Brahma ;  and  the  pleased  Creator,  for  the  attainment  of  the 
indicated  object,  spoke  to  him :  *  In  Kanyakubja  (Kanauj), 
O  great  King  Chaulukya,  after  having  taken  (in  marriage) 
the  daughter  of  a  Eashtrakuta,  do  thou,  for  the  sake  of  the 
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welfare  (of  the  people),  raise  progeny  on  her.  Thus  there 
may  here  arise  from  a  Chaulukya  (i.e.  from  a  palm-bom 
being)  a  truly  extensive  race  of  Kshatriyas,  far-spreading  like 
river  streams  (coming)  from  a  mountain.' " 

The  point  in  this  version  of  the  legend  which  is  particularly 
to  be  observed  is  that  it  has  much  less  of  a  mythological 
complexion.  There  is  here  no  suggestion  of  a  quarrel 
between  the  Devas  and  Daityas.  We  have  evidently  before 
us  no  myth,  but  a  semi-historical  account  of  an  early  occur- 
rence, expressed  in  poetical  and  figurative  language.  And 
perhaps  it  is  this  semi-historical  character  of  the  occurrence 
which  accounts  for  its  being  mentioned  in  the  official  charters. 
*^  At  some  time,"  not  exactly  known,  but  still  remembered, 
the  natives  of  the  country  and  their  brahmanical  institutions 
were  being  harassed  by  non-brahmanical  foreigners  (poetically 
called  Daityas  or  Danavas).  One  of  the  foreign  chiefs, 
a  Chaulukya,  married  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  native 
Rashtrakuta  chiefs  and  pursued  a  pro-Hindu  policy.  The 
Brahmans,  relieved  of  their  mountain-load  of  anxiety,  gladly 
regularised  the  transaction  by  declaring  the  Chaulukyas 
a  Kshatriya  caste.  This  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  the 
semi-historical  legend.  Its  earliest  known  date  is  1018  a.d., 
but,  as  already  remarked  on  p.  11,  it  probably  existed  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  have  existed  among  the  Chaulukyas 
even  earlier,  at  a  time  when  they  still  lived  in  their  original 
home  in  Rajputana.  There  is  nothing  strange  in  the  occur- 
rence itself  :  the  assimilating  power  of  Hinduism  is  well 
known  in  India.  If  the  Moghul  emperors,  when  they  formed 
matrimonial  alliances  with  daughters  of  Rajput  princes,  had 
at  the  same  time  adopted  Brahmanic  Hinduism,  we  should 
now  have  a  Moghul  caste  of  Hindu  Kshatriyas.  But  even 
the  loose  Muhammadanism  of  the  early  Moghuls  possessed 
more  power  of  persistence  than  the  Shamanism  of  the  Huns 
or  Qurjaras. 

A  curious  point  about  the  semi-historical  tradition  of  the 
Chaulukyas  is  that  Bilhana,  about  1085  a.d.,  in  his  Vikra- 
md'nkadeva  Carita,  transfers  it  to  the  southern  Chalukyas. 
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He  also  gives  it  a  more  strictly  mythological  character. 
According  to  him,  ''Brahma  was  once  engaged  in  hint 
mndhyd  devotions,  when  Indra  came  to  him  to  complain 
of  the  growing  godlessness  on  earth.  On  hearing  this 
Tequest  the  Creator  directed  his  looks  towards  his  culuka,  and 
from  it  spnmg  a  handsome  warrior  fit  to  protect  the  three 
worlds.  From  him  descended  the  Chalukyas,  among  whom 
Harlta  is  reckoned  as  first  progenitor,  as  well  as  Manavya 
who  humbled  the  pride  of  the  enemies"  {Ind,  Ant,  v,  317; 
xii,  198,  199).  Bilhana  here  combines  the  legend  of 
the  culuka-hirth,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  later  northern 
Ghaulukyas,  with  the  tradition  of  a  descent  from  Manavya 
and  Harlta,  which  is  the  property  of  the  earlier  southern 
Chalukyas ;  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  combination  is 
limited  to  him.  It  cannot  be  traced  elsewhere  in  the 
records  of  the  southern  Chalukyas.  As  to  their  own 
proper  tradition  of  the  Manavya  and  Harlta  descent,  it 
can  be  traced  back  to  a  very  early  age.  We  meet  with  it 
for  the  first  time,  as  early  as  601  a.d.,  in  the  Mahakuta 
inscription  of  MangaleiSa  {Ind.  Ant.,  xix,  17;  E.L  vii,  App., 
No.  5) ;  and  it  can  be  followed  down  to  1009  a.d.  in  the 
Kanthem  grant  {Ind.  Ant,,  xvi,  17),  and  even  to  1077  a.d, 
in  the  Yeur  inscription  {Ind.  Ant,  viii,  11 ;  JE.I.  vii,  App., 
No.  185),  among  the  records  of  the  Later  Western  Chalukya 
dynasty.  The  last-mentioned  date  is  the  very  time  of  Bilhana 
and  his  combination,  just  referred  to.  About  the  same  time 
another  combination  of  the  original  tradition  was  effected 
with  a  Puranic  genealogy  (quite  different  from  the  culuka- 
hirth  legend)  in  the  records  of  the  Eastern  Chalukya  dynasty. 
This  combination  is  first  met  with  in  the  Ranastipundl  grant 
of  1011  A.D.  {E.I.  vi,  347). 

With  reference  to  the  original  and  simple  Chalukya 
tradition  of  their  descent  from  Manavya  and  Harlta,  it  is 
worth  noting  what  Mangale^a's  Mahakuta  inscription,  of 
601  A.D.,  says  regarding  Pulike^in  I  {Ind.  Ant.,  xix,  17,  18, 
line  4),  that  his  "body  was  purified  by  the  religious  merit 
of  oblations  performed  after  celebrating  agnistoma  (and 
other)    sacrifices ;    that  he  was  descended   from   the   (god) 
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Hiranyagarbha  (Brahman),  accepted  the  admonitions  of  the 
elders,  and  was  good  to  the  Brahmans."  We  have  here  (so 
it  seems  to  me)  a  fairly  plain  statement  of  the  adoption  of 
Brahmanism  by  Mangalei§a's  grandfather,  the  foreign  invader 
or  immigrant,  Pulike^in  I,  and  of  his  admission,  with  solemn 
ceremonial,  by  the  Brahman  "elders"  into  the  Brahmanic 
social  system,  in  confirmation  whereof  he  was  assigned 
membership  of  the  Manavya  gotra  and  descent  from  an 
original  ancestress  of  the  Harlta  gotra  {Ind,  Ant,,  xix,  13). 
The  same  characteristic  incidents  are  described  in  even  plainer 
language  in  the  Ranastipundl  grant  {E,L  vi,  352,  lines 
17-20;  see  also  South  Indian  Inacriptiom,  i.  No.  39,  p.  58,. 
and  Ind.  Ant.,  vii,  243-245;  xiv,  49,  51):  "During  this 
battle  his  (Vijayaditya's)  great  queen,  who  was  pregnant, 
reached,  together  with  the  family  priest  and  the  old  ministers, 
an  agrahdra,  called  Mudirema,  and  being  protected  like 
a  daughter  by  Vishnubhatta  Somayajin,  a  great  ascetic, 
who  dwelt  there,  she  gave  birth  to  a  son,  Vishnu  Vardhana. 
She  brought  him  up,  having  caused  to  be  performed  for 
this  prince  the  rites  which  were  suitable  to  his  two-sided 
Kshatriya  descent  from  the  Manavya  gotra  and  the  sons  of 
Haritl."  Though  the  date  of  this  grant,  1011  a.d.,  is  much 
too  late  to  inspire  any  confidence  in  the  historical  truth 
of  the  minuter  details  of  its  tradition,  the  general  drift  of 
the  latter  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  Mahakuta  inscription, 
which,  being  dated  in  601  a.d.,  is  nearly  contemporary  with, 
that  is,  only  about  fifty  years  after,  the  date  of  the  incidents 
in  Pulikesin  I's  life  which  it  records.^  Moreover,  both 
records  agree  in  one  important  item  of  the  tradition,  namely, 
that  the  Brahmanic  naturalization  of  the  Ghalukyas  took 


^  There  is  another  point  of  detail  in  the  later  record  of  1011  a.d.,  whiclu 
even  with  the  late  authority  for  it,  is  perhaps  not  altogether  without  significance. 
It  is  said  that  Vishnu  Vardhana,  after  his  naturalization,  went  to  the  **  Chalukya 
mountain,"  and  there  paid  worship  to  a  number  of  Brahmanical  deities  {E!i. 
vi,  352,  line  4 ;  Ind.  Ant.,  xiv,  49).  This  story  seems  to  reflect  a  variant  ot 
Ohand  Bardai's  legend,  which  places  the  origin  of  the  Chalukyas,  and  of  their 
kindred  clans,  on  Mount  Abu,  in  connection  with  a  solemn  Brahmanical 
ceremony.  **  The  Chalukya  moimtain"  I  take  to  mean  the  mount  which  wa.<< 
the  ancestral  stronghold  of  the  Chalukyas,  and  the  reference  may  well  be  to  thi^ 
very  Mount  Abu. 
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place,  not  in  the  lifetime  of  their  reputed  founder,  Jayasiihha 
(called  Vijayaditya  in  the  later  record),  but  in  that  of  one 
of  his  immediate  successors.  According  to  the  later  record 
(of  1011  A.D.)  it  was  Jayasimha's  son,  Vishnu  Vardhana 
(the  Ea^araga  of  the  earlier  record?),  while,  according  to 
the  earlier  and  more  trustworthy  record  (of  601  a.d.),  the 
naturalized  person  was  his  grandson,  Pulike^in  I,  who  was, 
no  doubt,  the  actual  invader  of  Southern  India  and  the 
founder  there  of  the  Chalukya  sovereignty. 

The  later  record  has  preserved  another  significant  incident. 
It  records  that  the  "  great  queen "  {mahddevi)  of  the 
above-mentioned  Vishnu  Vardhana,  who  received  Brahmanic 
naturalization,  was  a  PaUava  princess  {E.L  vi,  353,  line  24). 
The  PaUavas  were  an  intensely  Brahmanical  dynasty ;  and 
the  adoption  of  Brahmanism  by  the  Chalukya  chief  would 
be  the  natural  corollary  of  his  matrimonial  alliance  with 
a  PaUava  princess.  We  have  here  a  tradition  parallel  to 
that  of  the  Chaulukyas  mentioned  above,  p.  24.  The 
authority  for  it,  no  doubt,  is  of  a  very  late  date ;  the  early 
record,  of  601  a.d.,  does  not  mention  it ;  but  the  incident 
itself  possesses  the  greatest  intrinsic  probability,  with  thia 
modification  only,  that  the  Chalukya  chief  who  concluded 
the  PaUava  matrimonial  aUiance  was,  not  the  problematic 
Vishnu  Vardhana,  but  the  real  founder  of  the  southern 
Chalukya  sovereignty,  Pulike^in  I.  In  any  case,  the 
tradition  recorded  in  the  Ranastipundi  grant  shows  what 
at  that  date,  1011  a.d.,  was  believed  to  be  the  natural 
concomitant  of  the  Brahmanic  naturalization  of  a  foreign 
invader. 

As  regards  the  Parihars,  we  have,  as  yet,  very  few  records. 
But  there  are  two  very  early  ones  of  nearly  the  same  date, 
861  A.D.,  the  Ghatayal  and  Jodir^ur praiastia  (Journal R. A. S., 
1894,  p.  1,  and  1895,  p.  513 ;  KI.  v,  App.,  Nos.  13,  330),  of 
the  two  half-brothers  Kakkuka  and  Bauka.  They  appear  to 
have  held  a  considerable  tract  of  coimtry  in  western  and 
northern  Rajputana,  and  their  date  would  show  that  they 
must  have  done  so  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Gurjara 
emperor  Bhoja  I  (c.   840-845  a.d.).     Their  prahstis  give 
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them  no  territorial  titles  whatsoever,  not  even  r^'a,  though 
it  is  specially  noted  in  the  Jodhpnr  inscription  that  one  of 
Kakka's  (their  father's)  two  wives,  the  mother  of  Bauka,  was 
a  fnahdi*q/fii,  that  is,  an  imperial  princess.  This  shows  that 
the  princes  of  this  dynasty  were  only  small  chiefs,  who  in 
course  of  time  grew  sufficiently  powerful  to  form,  in  the 
person  of  Kakka,  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  the  imperial 
Gurjara  house  of  Bhoja  I.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  notice 
in  the  Jodhpur  inscription  (/.c,  1.  14)  that  Kakka,  whose 
date  must  be  about  830-850  a.d.,  "  gained  renown  in  a  fight 
with  the  Gaudas  at  Mudgagiri  (Mungir)."  As  the  son-in-laW 
of  Bhoja  I  he  would  naturally  have  assisted  him  in  his 
attempted  "conquest  of  the  three  worlds'*  (see  J.R.A,8,, 
1904,  pp.  646,  647).  The  two  half-brothers  Kakkuka  and 
Bauka  formed  the  twelfth  generation  of  their  Parihar 
dynasty.  This  fact,  at  the  usual  rate  of  twenty  years  for 
a  reign,  will  place  Harichandra,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty, 
at  about  640  a.d. 

The  particular  point  of  interest,  however,  of  the  two 
praiastis  is  that  apparently  they  profess  to  give  an  accoimt 
of  how  the  Parihar  clan  of  Rajputs  really  arose.  According 
to  them,  Harichandra  was  a  Brahman  who,  as  the  Jodhpur 
praiasti  tells  us,  married  two  wives,  one  of  Brahman,  the 
other  of  Kshatriya  caste.  The  Brahman  wife  is  not  named, 
and  she  was  probably  an  ordinary  woman  of  her  own  caste. 
The  Kshatriya  wife,  on  the  other  hand,  is  described  as  a  lady 
of  noble  birth  (mahdkulagundnvitdy  verse  7)  and  a  princess 
{rq;m,  verse  8),  and  her  name  is  given  as  Bhadra.  The 
descendants  of  the  Brahman  wife  are  expressly  stated  to 
have  taken  rank  as  Brahmans,  while  those  of  the  Kshatriya 
lady  are  not  specifically  classed,  though  of  course  the  impli- 
cation is  that  they  enjoyed  their  mother's  rank.  But  the 
implication  is  expressed  in  a  very  curious  way.  The  text 
runs  as  follows : — 

Viprah  sn-Haricandr-dkhyah  patnl  Bhadra  ca  ksattriyd  \ 
Tdbhydn  tu  ye  sutdjdtdh  Pratthdrdm-izca  tan  viduh  ||  5  || 
Pratthdrd  dvijd  hhutd  hrdhmanydm  ye  'bhavamztzmtdh  \ 
Rdjnl  Bhadra  ca  ydrnztzsute  te  bhUtd  madhu-payinak  ||  8  || 
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That  is— 

"  There  was  a  Brahman  named  Hariohandra,  and  his  wife 
was  Bhadra,  a  Kshatriya  lady.  Now  the  sons  that  were  bom 
from  this  pair  have  become  known  as  the  Parihars.  The 
sons  that  were  born  to  the  Brahmani  woman  became  Parihar 
Brahmans,  and  those  whom  the  princess  Bhadra  bore  they 
became  liquor-drinkers." 

Let  us  note,  £rst,  all  the  sons  of  the  "Brahman"  Hari- 
chandra  were  Parihars,  his  sons  of  the  Brahman  woman 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Eshatriya  lady.  Secondly,  what 
differentiates  them  is  not  so  much  the  fact  that  they  were 
bom  of  mothers  of  two  different  castes,  but  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  sons  were  addicted  to  the  habit  of  drinking 
Uquor.  The  drinking  of  liquor  is  a  well-known  distinctive 
trait  of  the  Bajputs.  There  is  another  curious  remark  in 
the  Jodhpur  prahsH  (verse  6).  Harichandra,  who  is 
described  as  a  "Brahman"  (dvya  or  vipra)  and  a  "Vedic 
scholar"  {vedaidstrdrtha-pdraga),  is  nevertheless  said  to  have 
been  a  RohiUa  (or  Rohilladdhi).^  Though  the  meaning  of  the 
latter  designation  is  not  exactly  known,  it  is  at  least  certain 
that  it  is  not  any  Indian  brahmanic  term  :  it  seems  to  point 
to  Harichandra  having  been  of  foreign  extraction. 

The  facts  which  the  statements  of  the  praiastis  seem  to 
me  to  suggest  are  these.  Harichandra  by  race  belonged  to 
the  Rohillas,  a  clan  or  sept  of  the  foreign  invaders.  Among 
them  he  held  the  position  of  a  priest  or  wizard,  or  what 
corresponded  to  that  of  the  Brahman  among  the  natives  of 
India.  As  such  he  not  only  claimed  to  be  a  Brahman,  but 
adopted  Brahman  practices  and  married  a  real  Brahman 
woman.  In  addition,  being  an  influential  Rohilla,  he  also 
married  a  noble  lady  of  the  country,  a  real  Kshatriya 
princess.  The  sons  of  the  latter  lady  naturally  adhered  to 
the  noble  'passions'  of  their  class,  especially  in  the  matter 


*  The  word  in  the  original  \b  either  Rohilla'dvy'anka  or  Rohilladdhy-anka, 
pointing  to  a  clan  Rohilla  or  Bohilladdhi.  Dvy-aiika,  *  having  two  markB,* 
might  indicate  that  Harichandra  belonged  by  birth  to  the  BoiullaSy  but  by 
profession,  or  class,  to  the  '  Brahmans.'  Compare  the  term  dvi-pakfa  as  applied 
to  the  southern  Chalukyas,  Ind.  Ant.,  xiv,  51,  line  24. 
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of  drinking  liquor  ;  and,  as  an  indication  of  their  noble  birth, 
as  sons  of  a  rqfni  or  princess,  they  were  called  rdja-putra  or 
Rajputs,  that  is,  princely  sons.  The  sons  of  the  Brahman 
woman  also  followed  the  practices  of  their  mother's  class, 
and  abstained  from  drink,  and  consequently  they  took  rank 
as  a  species  of  Brahmans.  Thus  there  arose  Parihar 
Brahmans  and  Parihar  Rajputs.  Here  we  have  an  actual 
example  of  the  mergence  of  a  foreign  people  into  the 
Hindu  population,  to  which  Mr.  Bhandarkar  refers  in  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  his  paper  on  the  Gurjaraa  (pp.  20, 
21).  With  his  remarks  I  fully  agree.  But  what  is 
interesting  is  that  we  have  in  the  two  Parihar  praiaatia 
such  an  early  testimony  to  the  actuality  of  the  process  of 
fusion.  It  goes  back  to  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century ; 
and  though  the  beginning  of  the  fusion,  according  to  the 
pra&astis  themselves,  must  be  placed  about  200  years  earlier, 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  there  is  no  good  reason 
to  doubt  the  soimdness  of  the  tradition.  It  is  a  further 
illustration  of  the  general  conclusion  to  which  all  the 
traditions  we  have  been  examining  point.  The  Rajput  clans 
are  the  result  of  intermarriages  of  foreign  (Gurjara  and 
other)  invaders  with  women  of  the  native  Indian  ruling 
classes.  The  period  of  the  non-brahmanical  foreign  invasion 
was  one  of  great  trouble  and  oppression  for  the  Brahmanism 
of  the  country.  Those  foreigners  who  intermarried  with 
natives  were  naturally  disposed  to  favour  and  even  adopt 
Brahmanism;  and  in  return  the  Brahmans  naturalized  them  by 
providing  them  with  a  respectable  place  in  their  caste  system. 
The  earliest  instances  of  such  naturalization  would  appear 
to  have  been  those  of  the  southern  Chalukyas  of  the  Dekhan 
and  the  northern  Parihars  of  Rajputana,  occurring  about 
the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  respectively.  The  imperial 
Gurjaras  appear  to  have  come  later  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century  (Deva^kti) ;  and  the  Parmars  and  Chohans 
probably  arose  about  the  same  time.  The  rise  of  the 
Chaulukyas  (SolankTs)  would  seem  to  fall  into  the  middle 
of  the  tenth  century.  No  doubt  there  must  have  been  great 
differences  in   the   times  and  conditions  of    these   several 
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growths.  On  all  points  of  detail  we  are  still  very  much  in 
the  dark :  what  we  seem  clearly  to  see  is  only  the  general 
trend  of  the  events. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  venture  to  sketch,  as  a  working 
hypothesis,  the  outlines  of  the  course  of  the  history  of  this 
period  as  it  presents  itself  to  my  mind.  In  the  earlier  part 
of  the  sixth  century  a  great  invasion  took  place  into  India 
of  Central  Asiatic  peoples,  Huns,  Gurjaras,  and  probably 
others,  whose  exact  interrelation  we  do  not  know.  Their 
first  onset  carried  them  as  far  east  as  Gwaliyor.  For  a  time 
their  advance  was  stemmed  by  the  signal  defeat  inflicted  on 
them  about  533  a.d.  by  the  Malava  emperor  YaiSodharman- 
Vikramaditya,  and  later  by  the  efforts  of  the  Kanauj 
emperor,  Harsha  Vardhana.  The  foreign  hordes,  thus 
checked  in  their  eastward  advance,  divided.  One  (probably 
the  main)  portion  settled  in  Rajputana  and  the  Panjab, 
stragglers  also  in  Southern  Malwa.  Another  portion,  known 
as  the  Chalukyas,  turned  southward  across  the  Narmada, 
and  about  550  a.d.,  under  Pulike^in  I,  won  for  themselves 
a  kingdom  with  its  capital  at  Badami,  and,  by  the  inter- 
marriage of  their  chief  with  the  old  Brahmanic  royal  house 
of  the  Pallavas,  became  naturalized  in  the  Brahmanically 
constituted  Indian  community.  A  period  of  about  200 
years  now  followed,  in  the  south,  of  the  steady  growth  of 
the  Chalukya  empire.  In  the  north,  it  was  a  period  of 
quiescence  of  the  northern  settlers.  During  this  period 
a  gradual  fusion  took  place  with  the  natives  of  the  country, 
as  evidenced  by  the  upgrowth  of  the  Parihars  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventh  century,  and  of  the  Parmars,  Chohans,  and 
imperial  Gurjaras  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century. 
This  was  the  period  of  the  nascence  of  the  Rajput  clans. 
It  was  at  last  terminated  by  a  fresh  outbreak  of  the  ethnic 
volcano.  About  780  a.d.  the  eastward  movement  was 
resumed  by  the  imperial  Gurjaras  of  Rajputana,  under 
Vatsaraja.  Their  new  onset  led  them  as  far  as  the  borders 
of  Bengal.  It  was  again  temporarily  checked  by  the 
Rashtrakuta  emperors,  who,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  subverted 
the  empire  of  the  southern  Chalukyas,  and  who  represented 
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a  recrudescence  of  the  native  opposition  to  the  foreign 
invaders,  enacted  200  years  earlier  under  the  Malava  and 
Kanauj  emperors.  The  check  was  not  permanently  effective ; 
Yatsaraja's  successors  succeeded  in  making  good  their  advance, 
and  about  840  a.d.,  under  Bhoja  I,  the  Gurjara  empire,  with 
its  capital  at  Kanauj,  embraced  nearly  the  whole  of  northern 
India,  up  to  the  borders  of  Bihar  and  Bengal  (Gauda). 
After  Bhoja  I,  the  Gurjara  empire  began  to  decline,  owing 
partly  to  the  internal  rivalry  of  the  constituent  clans 
(Parmars,  Chohans,  Chandels,  Parihars,  Kachhwahas,  etc.),. 
partly  to  external  wars  with  the  Chedis  and  Bashtrakutas. 
About  950  A.D.  the  empire  had  shed  a  nimiber  of  independent 
sovereignties,  Malwa,  Bandelkhand,  and  several  smaller  ones 
in  Rajputana.  At  the  same  time,  however — ^by  way  of 
compensation,  as  it  were — a  fresh  activity  manifested  itself 
in  a  southerly  direction.  About  975  a.d.  the  Bashtrakuta 
empire  was  subverted  by  a  renascence  of  the  Chalukya 
power,  and  Lata  was  conquered  by  the  Chaulukyas.  The 
latter,  who  were  kinsmen  of  the  Chalukyas,  but  had  remained 
behind  in  Rajputana,  thus  reverted  to  the  original  southward 
movement  of  their  kindred.  In  the  meantime  the  stump 
of  the  Gurjara  empire,  consisting  of  the  small  kingdom  of 
Kanauj,  continued  to  exist  for  about  a  century  longer,  till,, 
about  1050  A.D.,  it  was  finally  extinguished  by  the  Gaharwar 
Chandra  Deva.  This  brings  us  near  to  the  next  great 
foreign  invasion  of  India  by  the  Turki  hordes,  which,  about 
a  century  and  a  half  later,  from  1191  a.d.  onwards,  once^ 
more  changed  the  face  of  northern  India. 

P.S.  to  p.  2. — In  Mr.  Sibberrad's  paper  on  the  Eiatory  of 
Western  Bundelkhandy  the  era  of  the  dates  is  not  mentioned. 
It  would  seem  that  they  are  intended  to  be  taken  in  terms  of 
the  Christian  era.  In  that  case,  243  and  285  as  dates  a.d. 
are  obviously  much  too  early.  But  if  referred  to  the  Gupta 
era,  they  are  much  nearer  the  truth :  243  =  563  g.e.,  and 
285  =  605  G.E. 
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A  STUDT  OF  PAEAMABTHAS  LIFE  OF  VASU-BANDHU ; 
AND  THE  DATE  OF  VASU-BANDHTT. 

By  J.   TAKAKUSU,   M.R.A.S.,   M.A.,   Dr.  Phil. 

"pARAMARTHA  (a.d.  499-569),  or  Kula-natha  as  he 
was  sometimes  called,  was  a  Brahmin  of  the  Bharadvaja 
family  of  TJjjayinl,  West  India.  In  639  a.d.  the  Emperor 
of  China,  Wu-ti  (502-549),  sent  a  mission  to  Magadha, 
North  India,  in  search  of  a  learned  Buddhist  and  the 
original  Maha-yana  texts.  The  Indian  Court  despatched 
Paramartha,  who  was  then  staying  at  Magadha,  with  240 
bundles  of  palm- leaf  texts,  besides  64  works  which  he 
afterwards  translated.^ 

His  arrival  in  Nan-hai  ^  falls  in  the  year  546  a.d.,  while 
his  visit  to  the  then  capital  Chien-yeh^  did  not  take  place 
until  548,  when  the  Emperor  Wu-ti  gave  him  a  hearty 
welcome  with  due  honour. 

The  literary  activity  and  religious  enthusiasm  of  this 
Indian  guest  during  the  declining  days  of  the  Liang  dynasty 
(548-557)  and  the  early  parts  of  the  subsequent  Chan 
dynasty  (557-569)  seem  to  have  attracted  the  curious  eyes 
of  Chinese  Buddhists,  who  thronged  to  listen  to  the  new 
preacher  in  spite  of  all  the  disturbances  which  they  were 
experiencing  just  then.  His  teaching  embraced  a  variety  of 
subjects,  but  throughout,  as  a  Maha-yanist,  he  laid  earnest 
and  persistent  emphasis  on  the  Buddhistic  idealism  (Yijuana- 
matra)  of  Yasu-bandhu  and  Asanga.     He  seems  to  have  been 

^  Of  these  only  32  translations  exist  at  present :  see  Nanjio's  Catalogue,  p.  42H 
(104,  105). 

«  A  district  in  Canton :  lat.  23°  7' ;  long.  113°  16'. 

'  Now  Nan -king. 

j.R.A.s.  1905.  3 
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fairly  successful  in  popularizing  the  doctrine,  for  on  one 
occasion  the  Court  is  said  to  have  considered  the  propagation 
of  his  idealism  to  be  dangerous  to  the  nation.  He  himself 
was  not  satisfied  with  his  work  as  a  preacher  of  peace.  He 
once  said  to  one  of  his  pupils :  '*  My  original  plan  for  which 
I  am  come  here  will  never  be  realised.  We  can  entertain  at 
present  no  hope  of  seeing  the  prosperity  of  the  Law."  But 
his  work  as  a  translator  was  simply  brilliant  and  in  every 
way  satisfactory.  We  have  to  thank  him  for  the  preservation 
of  several  important  texts,  such  as  the  fundamental  works 
of  the  Vijuuna-vadins,  Vasu-bandhu,  and  Asanga,  the  books 
on  Logic  of  Din-naga,  the  Samkhya-karika  of  Isvara-krsna 
with  its  commentary,^  besides  some  works  of  Nagarjuna, 
A^va-ghosa,  Vasu-mitra,  and  Guna-mati.  What  we  value 
most  is  his  "Biography  of  Vasu-bandhu,"  which  furnishes 
us  with  several  otherwise  unknown  data,  and  sheds  an 
unexpected  light  on  a  dark  period  in  the  history  of 
Buddhism,  of  the  Samkhya  school  and  of  Indian  literature 
in  general.  A  study  of  this  important  biography  is  the 
chief  object  of  the  present  paper. 


An  English  translation  of  Paramartha's  "Life  of  Vasu- 
bandhu"  was  given  by  me  in  the  Tong-pao  (July,  1904),  and 
the  whole  can  be  summed  up  as  follows  : — 

A  summary  of  the  "  Life  of  Vasu-bandhu,"  by  Paramartha 
(a.d.  499-569  ;  546-569  in  China). 

Bom,  at  Purusa-pura  (Peshawar),  of  the  Brahmin  family 
of  Kau^ika,  Vasu-bandhu  is  the  second  of  the  three  brothers. 

A.  Vasu-bandhu  Asanga  (Asanga,  the  eldest). 

B.  Vasu-bandhu  Viriiici-vatsa  (the  youngest). 

C.  Vasu-bandhu  (the  second). 

A. — Asanga,  first  an  adherent  of  the  Sarvasti-vada  school 
and  of  the  Hina-yana,  afterwards  a  promoter  of  the  Maha- 
yana  and  an  author  of  the  Upadesas  on  the  Maha-yana 
sutras. 

1  Seo  Bulletin  de  PEcole  Fran^aise  d'Extrgme-Orient,  Jaly,  1904. 
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The  works  attributed  to  Asanga  are : — 

(1)  The  SaptadaiSa-bhumi  sutra.^ 

(2)  The  Maha-yana-sutra  upade^as.^ 

(3)  The  Maha-yana-samparigraha-^stra.* 

He  converts  Vasu-bandhu  to  the  Maha-yana  faith,  and 
dies  before  Vasu-bandhu's  compilation  of  Maha-yana  works. 

B. — Virinci-vatsa,  an  adherent  of  the  Sarvasti-vada  school, 
an  Arhat. 

C. — ^Vasu-bandhu,  the  second  and  the  greatest  of  the  three 
brothers,  had  no  other  distinguishing  name.  At  first  an 
adherent  of  the  Sarvasti-vada  school,  he  is  described  as 
a  free  thinker,  and  never  confines  himself  to  the  teaching 
of  his  own  school.  His  work,  the  Abhidharma  -  ko^a,* 
represents  his  opinion,  which  presupposes  the  philosophy  of 
the  Maha-Vibhasas^  as  compiled  by  Katyayani-putra  and 
put  into  literary  form  by  Ai§va  -  ghosa.  These,  in  their 
turn,  explain  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  work,  Jnana- 
prasthana,  otherwise  called  the  Asta-grantha,^  also  composed 
by  Katyayanl-putra,  in  the  sixth  century  after  the  Buddha's 
death.  As  the  tendency  of  his  time  requires,  Vasu-bandhu 
writes  the  "Paramartha-saptati"  against  the  Saihkhya-sastra 
(Saihkhya  -  saptati,  i.e.  Karika)  of  Vindhya  -  vasa,  a  pupil 
of  Vrsa-gana  (cf.  Varsa-ganya),  who  lived  in  the  tenth 
century  after  the  Buddha's  death. 

King  Vikramaditya  of  Ayodhya,  first  the  patron  of  the 
Samkbya  school  but  afterwards  that  of  Buddhism,  its 
influence  being  recovered  by  Vasu-bandhu. 

Baladitya,  the  Crown  Prince,  and  the  Queen-mother,  both 
pupils  of  Vasu-bandhu,  invite  the  latter  to  Ayodhya,  after 
the  death   of  Vikramaditya.     Vasu-bandhu  disputes  with 

^  This  is  attributed  to  Maitreya,  but  really  a  work  of  Asanga.  Compare 
Nanjio's  1170. 

'  No  work  called  "XJpade^a"  is  preserved,  but  several  books  called  Sastra, 
Karika  or  Til^a»  ^^e  found  in  the  Chinese  collections.  See  Nanjio's  Catalogue, 
p.  371,  5. 

3  Nanjio'sNos.  1183,  1184,  1247;  compare  No.  1171  (2). 
*  Nanjio's  Nos.  1267,  1269,  1270. 
»  Nanjio's  Nos.  1263,  1264,,  1279. 
•«  Nanjio's  Nos.  1273  and  1275. 
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Vasu-rata,  a  grammarian,  and  Samgha-bhadra,  an  orthodox 
Vaibhasika. 

So  far  Vasu-bandhu  is  represented  as  a  Hina-yanist.     Tho 
above  gives  us  the  following  results  : — 

The  SarvIsti-vada  School.  The  Samkhya  School. 

Katyayani-putra.  Vysa-gana. 

The  Jnana-prasthana-fiastra  The  (original)  Sariikhya-Sastra. 

or  I 

The  A§^-grantha.  Vindhya-vasa. 

I  The  (re>'i8ed)  Samkhya-fiastrtU 

KatyayanT-putra,  Asva-gho^a.  or 

The  Abhidhanna-maha-vibha?a.  The  Samkhya-saptati. 

Vasu-bandhu.  Vasu-bandhu. 

The  Abhidharma-koi^.  (in  opposition) 

The  Pararaartha-Baptati^ 

ViKBAMADITYA    OF   AyODHIA. 

Patron  and  contemporar)'. 


Buddha-mitra.  Vrsa-gana. 

Vasu-bandhu.  Vindhya-vasa. 

Baladitya  (son  of  Vikramaditya). 
Patron  and  contemporary. 

Samgha-bhadra.  Vasu-bandhu.       Vasu-rata  (grammarian). 

Two  works  against  A  work  against  the  A  work  against 

the  Koto.  Yyakarana.  the  Koto. 

Asanga  invites  Vasu-bandhu  to  Purusa-pura,  i.e.  Peshawar, 
and  converts  him  to  the  Maha-yana.  After  the  death  of 
Asanga  the  latter  begins  to  write  works  relating  to  the 
Maha-yana  and  commentaries  on  several  Mahu-yana  sutras. 

A. — The  Maha-yana  sutras  commented  on  by  Vasu- 
bandhu: 

1.  The  Avataihsaka. 

2.  The  Nirvana.^ 

3.  The  Saddharma-pundarika.^ 

»  Nanjio's  Na^.  1206,  1207,  1209. 
»  Kanjio's  Nos.  1232,  1233. 
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4.  The  Prajila-paramita.^ 

5.  The  Vimala-kirti. 

6.  The  SrI-mala-simhanada. 

B. — The  Maha-yana  ^astras  compiled  by  Vasu-bandhu  : 

1.  The  Vijfiana-matra-siddhi.^ 

2.  The  Maha-yana-samparigraha-vyakhya.' 

3.  The  Nature  of  the  Ratna-Traya.* 

4.  The  Gate  to  the  Nectar.^ 

Here  he  is  represented  as  a  Maha-yanist,  his  conversion  to 
the  school  being  told  at  length.  Buddhist  students  of  all 
parts  of  India  and  of  neighbouring  countries  use  Yasu- 
bandhu's  works  as  their  text-books.  All  the  heretics  in  fear 
of  him.     He  dies  at  Ayodhya,  aged  80. 


A  study  of  the  life  of  Vasu-bandhu  is  very  important  for 
the  history  of  the  Maha-yana  school  of  Buddhism,  as  he  is 
an  able  representative  of  the  Maha-yana  as  well  as  the 
Hina-yana,  himself  being  a  convert  to  Asahga's  idealism. 

The  study  must  be  carried  out  in  two  directions,  i.e.  : 
(1)  An  examination  of  his  philosophical  views,  in  which  his 
position  as  a  free  thinker  and  a  *'  patron  of  all  schools ''  has 
to  be  fully  brought  out.  (2)  A  survey  of  all  the  historical 
data  bearing  upon  his  life,  which  should  be  collected  from 
all  the  sources  available.  My  original  plan  was  to  go  into 
details  on  these  two  sides  of  our  subject.  Interesting  and 
important  as  they  are,  this  would  involve  the  laborious  work 
of  investigating  into  the  whole  Vaibhasika  literature,  a  single 
translation  of  it  amounting  to  200  Chinese  volumes,  438,449 
ideographical  characters.  Besides  this,  my  study  of  the 
Abhidharma-ko^a  and  Vijuana-matra,  texts  of  his  own,  with 
all  their  commentaries,  is  as  yet  far  from  being  complete, 

»  Nanjio'8  No8.  1231,  1168. 

»  Nanjio'8  Nos.  1216,  1238,  1239,  1240. 

3  Xanjio'8  Nos.  1171  (2,  3,  4). 

*  Probably  Nanjio's  No.  1219. 

*  Nanjio's  No.  1206  (P). 
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and  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task.  I  have  therefore  thought 
it  best  to  postpone  that  work^  and  confine  myself  at  present 
to  a  study  of  the  "Life  of  Vasu-bandhu"  written  by 
Paramartha. 


Paramartha  (499-569)  of  Ujjayini  was,  as  stated  above, 
an  early  importer  into  China  of  Vasu-bandhu's  philosophy, 
and  a  successful  interpreter  of  several  important  works  of 
Yasu-bandhu  and  Asanga  then  extant  in  India. 

He  departed  from  Magadha  together  with  the  Chinese 
envoys  sent  out  in  639  a.d.  Consequently  all  the  original 
texts  he  brought  with  him,  and  all  the  traditions  he  handed 
over  to  his  pupils  in  China,  must  have  been  in  existence 
before  that  particular  date.  His  lifetime— or,  to  speak  more 
precisely,  the  time  of  his  departure  from  India — is  not  far 
removed  from  Vasu-bandhu's  date,  to  which  I  shall  come 
back  directly.  His  "  Life  of  Vasu-bandhu  "  is  not  a  trans- 
lation of  another's  work,  as  is  generally  considered,  but 
seems  to  be  a  memorandum  patched  together  from  his  own 
recollections  of  incidents  and  of  traditions,  or  it  may  be 
a  note  taken  down  by  his  pupils  from  his  oral  transmissions. 
That  it  is  not  a  translation  can  safely  be  asserted  from  the 
fact  that  it  originally  included  in  the  text  an  account  of  his 
own  travel  in  China,  which  was,  however,  struck  out  by 
a  later  hand,^  perhaps  with  the  purpose  of  giving  the  work 
an  appearance  of  a  more  sacred  character.  If  we  subtract 
from  the  text  all  the  explanations  of  names,  the  most  curious 
of  which  is  that  of  the  name  '  Purusa-pura,'  the  biography 
is  a  most  sensible  record  of  the  incidents  connected  with 
Vasu-bandhu,  who  is  not  as  yet  styled  *  Boddhi-sattva '  or 
*  Arhat,'  as  is  the  case  with  Ai^va-ghosa  and  Katyiiyani-putra* 

The  reliability  of  the  incidents  recorded  by  Paramartha 
becomes  more  manifest  when  we  find,  as  we  do,  corroborations 
from  other  sources.  Most  of  the  books  mentioned  by  him 
were  translated  either  by  himself  or  others,  and  are  still 
extant  in   Chinese.     Moreover,   the   traditions   relating   to 

^  See  my  note  at  the  end  of  the  translation,  Tong-pao,  July,  1904. 
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their  authors  do  not  conflict  with  those  known  from 
different  sources.  For  instance,  he  mentions  Asanga's 
Saptadaiia-bhumi,  the  principal  work  of  the  Yogacarya 
school,  and  that  book  is  preserved  in  Ghina.^ 

The  Jnana-prasthana,  otherwise  called  the  Asta-grantha 
of  Katyayanl-putra,  and  the  great  Vibhasa  commentary  on 
it  compiled  with  the  help  of  ASva-ghosa  at  the  Council  of 
Sjuiiska,  are  found  in  several  translations.^  And  it  is  so 
with  the  important  Abhidharma-ko§a  and  Yijnana-matra, 
works  which  were  translated  by  himself.  The  Samkhya- 
i§astra  (i.e.  Samkhya-karika)  in  Chinese  was  also  by  his  own 
hand.  Most  of  the  works  he  mentions  in  the  ''Life''  are 
fortunately  found  in  China  and  Japan,  and  are  used  by 
Buddhist  scholars  in  their  schools. 

Now,  if  we  are  right  in  assuming  that  Paramartha 
reproduces  the  traditions  then  current  in  India,  and  gives 
a  fairly  correct  account  of  the  incidents  to  which  he  bears 
witness,  we  shall  be  justified  in  forming  an  opinion,  based  on 
the  materials  available,  about  Yasu-bandhu's  date,  which 
will,  if  settled  once  for  all,  give  a  clue  to  solving  many  a 
question  confronted  in  the  history  of  Indian  thought. 


Since  not  a  single  work  of  Yasu-bandhu  is  as  yet  published 
in  the  original,  the  date  of  his  literary  activity  can  only  be 
settled  by  evidence  adduced  from  Chinese  authorities. 

All  the  dates  hitherto  assigned  to  him  must  be  either 
reconstructed  or  modified,  and  I  do  not  quote  them  here 
except  to  make  an  occasional  reference  in  passing. 

Now  let  us  try  to  proceed  to  the  main  question  and 
examine  at  the  outset  the  travels  of  those  Chinese  pilgrims 
and  other  biographers. 

Kumarajlva  (883-412  in  China).  The  biographer  of  A§va- 
ghosa,  Arya-deva,  and  Nagarjuna  does  not  give  the 
"  Life  of  Yasu-bandhu,"  though  some  catalogues  mention 
by  mistake  that  such  a  work  was  then  in  existence. 

>  See  above,  p.  35,  note  I . 
'^  See  above,  p.  35,  note  6. 
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Fa-hien  (399-414  in  India).  The  name  Yasu-bandhu  does 
not  occur  in  his  record. 

Ki-chia-ye^  (472  a.d.).  A  history  of  the  Indian  patriarchs 
(Nanjio,  No.  1340)  mentions  for  the  first  time  *  Ba-su- 
ban-da/  ^  though  I  have  some  doubt  as  to  the  identity 
of  this  *  Ba-su-ban-da  *  with  our  Yasu-bandhu. 

Song-yun  and  Hui-seng  (518-522  in  India).  Their  record 
does  not  show  that  they  knew  the  name  Yasu-bandhu.^ 

Paramartha  (499-569 ;  546-569  in  China).  According  to 
his  '*  Life "  Yasu-bandhu  died  at  Ayodhya,  aged  80. 
The  death  must  have  occurred  before  Paramartha's 
departure  from  Magadha  {c.  539),  or,  at  any  rate,  before 
his  arrival  in  China  (546).  He  does  not  style  Vasu- 
bandhu  a  Bodhi-sattva,  while  he  does  so  call  Ai§va-ghosa. 

Hiuen-tsang  (629-645  in  India).  His  "Record"  praises  Yasu- 
bandhu  throughout,  and  always  styles  him  as  a  Bodhi- 
sattva. 

I-tsing (671-695 in  India).  His  "Record"  assigns  the  'middle 
age '  (c.  450-550)  to  Yasu-bandhu,  his  brother,  Asanga, 
and  his  opponent,  Samgha-bhadra ;  while  ASva-ghosa, 
Arya-deva,  and  Nagarjuna  are  said  to  have  lived  in 
'  early  years '  (before  a.d.  400),  and  Dih-naga,  Guna- 
mati,  etc.,  in  *  late  years '  (550-670).* 

From  the  above  list  we  see  that  Paramartha  is  practically 
the  earliest  authority  concerning  Yasu-bandhu.  Since  he 
states  that  the  latter's  death  occurred  in  Ayodhya  at  the  age 
of  80,  we  arc  perfectly  justified  in  believing  that  it  took 
place  before  his  departure  from  India  soon  after  539  a.d.,  in 
which  year  the  Chinese  mission  in  search  of  an  Indian 
scholar  was   sent  out.     But  since  the   exact  date  of  his 

*  The  restoration  to  Einkara  seems  to  be  far-fetched.  I  suggest  *  Eekaya ' 
for  it  (^  Jjg  ^)f  the  Chinese  translation,  ^  '^  ^  *  what-raatter/ may  be 
taken  to  be  not  quite  accurate. 

'  ChaTannos,  **  Voyage  de  Song-j'un  '*  (Bulletin  del'Ecole  Fran9ai.sc  d'Extrdme- 
Orient,  July-September,  1903). 

*  See  my  I-tsing's  **  Record,'*  pp.  Ivii-lviii. 
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departure  from  India  is  not  specified  anywhere,  we  will  take 
the  date  of  his  arrival  in  China,  i.e.  546  a.d.,  as  the  latest 
possible  terminus  ad  quern  for  Vasu-bandhu's  date. 

Thus  we  have  to  assign  Yasu-bandhu  a  date  earlier  than 
646  A.D.     But  how  much  earlier  ? 

The  question,  I  think,  can  be  settled  without  much 
difficulty  and  with  considerable  certainty. 

Samgha-bhadra,  who  is  made  a  contemporary  of  Vasu- 
bandhu  by  Hiuen-tsang  and  I-tsing,  is  said,  in  our  "  Life/' 
to  have  attacked  the  Abhidharma-koSa,  and  challenged  Yasu- 
bandhu  to  a  personal  controversy.  This  the  latter  refused, 
saying  : — **  I  am  already  old ;  do  what  you  are  inclined 
to  do."^  This  event  was  while  Vasu  -  bandhu  was  still 
a  Hina-yanist,  and  believed  that  the  Maha-yana  was  not 
the  Buddha's  own  teaching. 

Afterwards  Vasu-bandhu  went  from  Ayodhya  (Oude)  to 
Purusa-pura  (Peshawar)  at  the  request  of  his  elder  brother, 
Asanga,  and  was,  on  his  arrival,  converted  to  Maha-yanism. 
He  studied  under  Asanga  the  texts  of  the  Maha-yana  school. 

After  the  death  of  Asanga  he  began  to  write  all  the 
Maha-yana  treatises  which  Paramartha  mentions  by  name 
and  has  translated  for  us.  Both  the  Maha  -  yana  and 
Hina-yana  schools  alike  used  those  works  as  their  text-books, 
and  the  very  sound  of  his  name  caused  the  scholars  of  his 
time  no  little  trepidation,  whether  they  were  Buddhists  or 
Brahmins.  He  died,  aged  80,  at  Ayodhya,  where  he  must 
have  returned  after  his  visit  to  Purusa-pura. 

The  period  of  ten  years  between  his  conversion  and  his 
death  would  be  quite  reasonable,  and  is  the  shortest  possible 
limit,  for  it  was  during  this  period,  i.e.  when  he  was  about 
70-80  years  of  age,  that  he  wrote  his  Maha-yanistic  treatises 
— all  after  the  death  of  Asanga.^ 


*  about  70  years.'    We  shall  not  be  much  wrong  if  we  take  him  to  bo  about 
that  age. 

'  Asanga  is  said  to  have  died  at  the  age  of  75.  His  next  younger  brother, 
Vasu-bandhu,  will  be  about  70  or  more.  Cf.  Duff,  **  Indian  Chronology," 
P.  36. 
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Translator. 

1233     Batna-mati 
1232     Bodhi-ruci 


n 
it 

If 


Let  us  now   examine  the  date    of    the   translations    of 
Vasu-bandhu's  Maha-yanistic  works ;  they  range  as  follows : — 

No.  in 
Title.  Nanjio's 

Catalogue. 

1.  *Sad-dharma-puiidarika- 

upadesa 

2.  *Sad-dh£iniia-pundarika- 

upadesa 

3.  * Vajra-cchedika-praj  na- 

paramita-sastra        ...  1168 

4.  Da^a-bhumika-^astra  ...  1194 

5.  Aparimitayus-sutra-^astra  1204 

6.  Vai^esa-cinta- Brahma- 

paripr  ccha-  lustra     ...     1193 

7.  Gaya-slrsa-iastra  ...     1191 

8.  *Vijiiana-matra-8iddhi        1238 

9.  Ratna-cuda-catur-dharma- 

upadesa        1241 

10.  Tri-purna-sutropadesa...     1196 

11.  Dharma-cakra-pravartana- 

sutropade^a  ...         ...     1205 

12.  *Maha-parinirvana-8a8tra  1206 

13.  *Sastra  on  the  lost  Gathas 

of  the  Nirvana-sutra       1207 

14.  Tarka-^astra     ...  ...     1252 

15.  *Buddha' 8  Last  Instruction  1209 

(Nirvana-sutra). 

16.  Buddha-gotra-sastra    ...     1220 

17.  ♦Vijnana-matra-siddhi        1239 

18.  Madhyanta-vibhaga-^astra  1248 

19.  *Mahayana-samparigraha- 

iastra-tika 1171 

(This  is  a  commentary  on 
Asanga's  work.) 


Yimoksa-pra  j  lia 


)♦ 


>» 


Dharma-bodhi 
Paramartha    .. 


j> 

it 
j» 

fi 


Date  of 
Translation. 


508 
508-535 

509 
508-511 
529 

531 
535 

508-535 

539  or  54 1 
541 

541 
534-550 

550 

550 

557-569 

557-569 
557-569 
557-569 

563 


On  drawing  up  the  above  list  I  have  carefully  omitted  all 
the  elements  likely  to  be  open  to  question.'     Those  marked 


^  There  are  two  works  sometimes  assigned  to  Vasu-bandhu,  the  Sata-§astrn- 
^ika  (No.  1188)  and  Bodhi-cittotpadana-Sastra,  translated  a.d.  404  and  40«> 
respectively.  The  dates  have  been  referred  to  in  Professor  MacdonelPs  History  oi 
Sanskrit  Literature,  p.  325.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  these  books  are 
r^y  his,  as  Nanjio  already  pointed  out  in  his  Catalogue,  p.  371,  and  they  havc> 
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with  an  asterisk  are  the  texts  which  are  mentioned  by 
Paramartha  under  general  names,  the  remaining  ten  too 
being  the  works  peculiar  to  the  Maha-yana  school,  written 
after  the  death  of  Asanga. 

If  the  works  written  at  his  advanced  age  or  almost  at  the 
closing  period  of  his  life  were  thus  translated  into  Chinese  in 
A.D.  608,  509,  508-511,  508-538,  529,  etc.,  the  author  of 
these  works  can  in  no  way  be  supposed  to  have  lived  much 
after  500  a.d. 

It  is  just  possible,  though  not  likely,  that  the  works  were 
brought  to  China  as  soon  as  they  were  written.  Even  if  this 
was  the  case,  the  earliest  importers  of  Yasu-bandhu's  texts, 
he.  Ratna-mati  (from  Central  India)  and  Bodhi-ruci  (from 
North  India),  must  have  spent  a  considerable  time,  probably 
some  years,  in  their  travels  from  India  to  Lo-yang  in  Honan, 
where  they  arrived  in  508. 

As  he  was  80  years  of  age  at  his  death,  our  proposed  date 
for  Vasu-bandhu  will  be  about  420-500  a.d.,  and  this  can  be 
safely  taken  as  most  probable,  since  it  is  not  based  on  any 
suspicious  data. 


Our  hypothesis  does  not  upset  altogether  the  date  hitherto 
accepted  for  Vasu-bandhu,  though  it  places  him  considerably 
earlier.  Max  Muller  generally  placed  him  in  the  sixth 
century ;  this  view  has,  however,  no  weight  after  his 
renaissance  theory  has  given  way. 

My  own  date  for  I-tsing's  *  middle  ages '  (about  450-550)  ^ 
may  hold  good  on  the  whole,  but  it  wants  a  little  modification 
in  the  case  of  Vasu-bandhu,  Asanga,  and  perhaps  even 
Samgha  -  bhadra,     the    three    contemporaries    in    l-tsing's 


not  been  utilized  by  me  at  all.  No.  1219,  the  *  San-^^'u-sin-Lun,'  is  verj-  likely 
identical  with  Paramartha's  *  San-pao-sin-Lun,'  as  I  have  pointed  out  in  my 
translation,  but  I  have  not  inducted  it  in  the  list.  Further,  No.  1205,  the 
Dharma-Cakra-pravartana-fiastra,  is  probably  the  same  as  the  *  Door  of  Nectar  * 
^Amrta-dvara)  mentioned  by  Paramartha,  but  this  too  I  have  omitted  as 
aoubtful. 


*  I-teing*s  '*  Record,'*  pp.  Ivii-h-iii. 
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** Record"  and  Hiuen-tsang's  "M^moires"^  as  well  as  in 
Paramartha's  "Life."  M.  Sylvain  Levi,  in  his  "Notes 
Chinoises  sur  I'lnde/'  iii,^  assigns  Asanga  and  Yasu-bandliu 
to  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century  (600-550).  This  too, 
I  think,  must  be  altered  a  little. 

Now  let  us  proceed  to  see  if  there  are  any  points  in  the 
"Life  of  Vasu  -bandhu"  which  make  our  theory  untenable. 

1.  VasU'bandhu,  Mano-ratha,  and  Buddha-mitra. — Mano- 
ratha  is  said  to  have  been  Vasu-bandhu's  teacher  by  Hiuen- 
tsang  and  his  disciples ;  while,  according  to  Paramartha, 
Buddha-mitra  was  Yasu-bandhu's  teacher.  Buddha-mitra 
is  said  to  have  been  too  old  for  a  debate.  Mano-ratha  and 
Buddha-mitra  were  thus  elder  contemporaries  of  Vasu- 
bandhu,  but  nothing  more  definite  as  to  their  date  can  be 
adduced  from  any  source. 

2.  VasU'bandhUy  King  Vikramdditya^  his  Queen,  and 
Bdlddityay  his  Cromi  Prince. — King  Vikramaditya  of 
Ayodhya,  North  India,  was  first  a  patron  of  the  Samkhya 
school,  but  afterwards  a  patron  of  Buddhism  on  account 
of  Vasu-bandhu's  success  in  religious  activity.  He  sent 
his  Crown  Prince  (Baladitya)  to  Vasu-bandhu  to  learn 
Buddhism,  and  the  Queen  too  became  one  of  his  disciples. 
When  he  came  to  the  throne  King  Baladitya,  in  conjunction 
with  his  Queen-mother,  invited  Vasu-bandhu  to  Ayodhya 
and  favoured  him  with  special  patronage.^  Now  Vikramaditya 
must  be  a  king  of  the  Gupta  dynasty,  the  capital  of  which 
was  removed  from  Piitaliputra  to  Ayodhya,  and  this  king 
must  be  Skanda-Gupta,  who  ruled  about  452-480  a.d.  and 
bore  the  epithets  of  Kramiiditya  and  Vikramaditya.*  With 
his  successor.  King  Bahlditya,  whose  reign  must  have  begun 
481  A.D.,  or,  according  to  some  accounts,  490  a.d.,  the  old 
Gupta  dynasty  came  to  an  end.  There  is  nothing  at  all  in 
these  points  to  contradict  our  hypothesis. 

1  Hiuen-tsang's  "Memoircs,"  iii,  183  ;  iv,  223. 

'  Bulletin  de  TEcole  Fran^aise  d'Extreme-Orient,  Jan.-Mars,  1903,  p.  49. 

'  The  Queen  -  mother  seems  to  have  exercised  her  influence ;  see  Duff, 
*'  Chronology  of  India,"  p.  33  (515). 

*  Cf.  Duff,  I.e.,  p.  33 ;  Cakravarti's  letter  to  Professor  Rhys  Davids,  also 
<luoted  in  Liehich's  *'  Datum  Candra-gomin's,"  p.  5. 
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3.  Vam-bandhu  and  Vasii-rdta. — Vasu-rata  was,  according 
to  Paramartha,  a  Brahmin,  husband  of  a  sister,  i.e.  a  brother- 
in-law,  of  King  Baladitya.  He  was  well  versed  in  the 
Vyakarana  treatise.  When  Vasu-bandhu  composed  the 
Abhidharma-ko^,  this  Brahmin  attacked  his  composition  on 
the  authority  of  the  Yyakarana,  thinking  that  the  Buddhist 
disputer  would  certainly  defend  his  own  work  when  the 
grammatical  faults  were  thus  pointed  out.  Yasu-bandhu 
answered : — "  If  I  do  not  understand  the  Vyakarana,  how 
can  I  ever  understand  the  admirable  truth  of  Buddhism  P  " 
Thereupon  he  composed  a  treatise  utterly  refuting  the  thirty- 
two  chapters  of  the  Vyakarana.  Thus  the  Vyakarana  was 
lost,  while  the  Abhidharma-koi§a  survived.  The  King  and 
the  Queen- mother  gave  him  some  lacs  of  gold.  Vasu-rata 
further  tried  to  defeat  hira  through  the  intervention  of 
another  scholar.  The  Vyakarana  here  mentioned  will  be  in 
all  probability  the  "  Candra-vyakarana,"  when  we  see  that 
what  Bhartr-hari  (died  650)  obtained  through  Vasu-rata 
(though  not  necessarily  directly)  was  Candra  -  gomin's 
grammar.^  Liebich  here  seems  to  be  right  in  taking  Vasu- 
rata  to  be  a  direct  pupil  of  Candra-gomin,  whose  date  is  fixed 
by  him  at  470  a.d.  as  the  latest  limit.^  In  spite  of 
M.  Sylvain  Levi's  grave  objections  to  Liebich's  theory,  it 
seems  to  be  utterly  impossible  from  our  text  to  place  Vasu- 
rata  later  than  Yue-kuan  (moon  -  official)  who  lived  till 
I-tsing's  time  (a.d.  673-687).^  The  probable  date  of 
Vasu-rata,  as  a  younger  contemporary  of  Candra-gomin 
and  an  opponent  of  Vasu-bandhu,  does  not  conflict  with  our 
hypothesis,  and  will  be  about  480,  his  controversy  having 
taken  place  under  Baladitya,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  481.^ 

*  But  the  work,  **  Vyakarana,"  mentioned  by  Paramartlia  is  said  to  have 
been  ia  eight  divisions  and  thirty-two  chapters ;  this  clearly  points  to  PaniniV 
Grammar.  Candra's  work  is  in  twenty-four  chapters.  Vasu-rato  seems  thus  t<» 
have  been  versed  in  Panini  as  well  as  in  Candra. 

*  Liebich,  I.e.,  p.  11. 

*  See  my  I-tsing's  "  Record,"  p.  Iviii,  d.  7.  Yue-kuan  may  be  Candra-gomiu, 
as  M.  Sylvain  L4vi  thinks,  but,  if  so,  he  cannot  be  the  grammarian  who  was  the 
predecessor  of  Vasu-rata. 

*  Vikramaditra  reigned  452-480  (cf.  Mabel  Duff,  **  Chronology  of  India/' 
p.  33).  Baladitya  was  the  successor  to  the  throne,  according  to  our  *'  Life,"  and 
ruled  from  481  onward. 
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4.  VasU'bandhu  and  Samgha-bhadra. — Samgha-bhadra  was 
invited  by  Vasu-rata  from  T*ien-chu^  in  order  to  dispute 
with  and  defeat  Vasu-bandhu.  When  he  came  to  Ayodhya 
he  composed  a  treatise  called  the  "  Samaya  of  Light "  *  to 
explain  the  principles  of  the  Vibhasa,  and  another  work 
called  the  "  Conformity  to  the  Truth "  *  to  refute  the 
Abhidharma-ko§a.  After  the  compilation  of  these  two 
treatises  he  challenged  Yasu-bandhu  to  a  personal  discussion. 
The  latter  was  quite  aware  that  even  a  complete  refutation 
by  the  former  would  have  no  effect  on  his  Ko§a,  and  was  not 
inclined  to  have  a  personal  debate.  He  declared  that  he  was 
too  old  to  renew  the  discussion,  which  would  be  useless, 
because  both  parties  had  already  written  books  against  each 
other.  This  Samgha-bhadra  was,  as  above  stated,  a 
contemporary  and  opponent  of  Vasu-bandhu  and  Asanga, 
according  to  Hiuen  -  tsang  and  I  -  tsing.*  He  composed 
a  work  called  the  "  Nyayanusara,*'  in  which  he  refuted  the 
Ko^a.  This  book  was  fortunately  preserved  in  the  Tripitaka 
collection  through  Hiuen  -  tsang's  pen,  and  is  full  of 
instructive  discussions.  It  further  helps  the  elucidation  of 
the  Abhidharma-ko6a,  for  it  quotes  some  600  verses  of  Vasu- 
bandhu.  From  this  particular  work,  again,  I  do  not  see 
anything  contradicting  our  proposed  date. 

5.  Vasu-bandhu,  Asanga,  and  Vinhci-vatsa. — Paramartha 
tells  us  that  these  three  were  brothers,  born  in  a  Brahmin 
family  of  Kau^ika,  and  all  three  called  Vasu-bandhu. 
Virifici-vatsa  Vasu-bandhu  became  an  Arhat,  and  nothing 
about  him  is  recorded  anywhere  except  that  he  was  a 
Bhiksu  of  the  Sarvasti-vada  school.  Asanora  Vasu-bandhu 
was  known  always  as  Asanga,  while  our  Vasu-bandhu  had 


1  <*  T*ien-chu  '*  is  generally  the  name  for  India.  Perhaps  it  means  **  Madhya- 
dei5a,"  if  not  the  Sindhu  (Indus)  itself  from  which  the  Chinese  **T*ien-chu'* 
was  originated. 

»  This  may  he  **  Rafimi-saraaya,"  but  nothing  is  known  about  it. 

3  This  will  be  something  like  '*  Satyanusara."  In  fact,  it  seems  to  point  to 
his  **  NyayiLnusara,"  which  is  directed  against  the  Ko^.  For  particmars  see 
Nanjio's  No.  1266  and  his  remarks  there. 

*  Hiuen-tsang's  "M^moires,"  iu,  183  ;  iv,  223 ;  I-tsing's  "  Record,"  p.  Ifiii ; 
see  also  Nanjio's  remarks  in  his  Catalogue,  Nos.  1265  and  1266. 
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HO  other  distinguishing  name.  We  have  thus  no  confusion 
at  all.  Asanga  must  have  died,  aged  75,  some  years  before 
Vasu-bandhu,  whose  Maha-yanistic  works  were  all  posterior 
to  the  death  of  the  former. 

6.  VasU'bandhu,  Vindhf/a-vasa,  and  Vrm-gana. — Vrsa-gana 
(probably  Varsa-ganya),^  well  versed  in  the  Samkhya-iSastra, 
was  the  teacher  of  Vindhya-vasa,  who  revised  the  sastra. 
Vindhya-vasa  was  successful  in  a  dispute  with  Buddha- 
initra,  teacher  of  Vasu-bandhu,  the  latter  of  whom  was 
then  away  from  Ayodhya.  King  Vikramaditya  gave  the 
Samkhya  philosopher  three  lacs  of  gold  as  a  reward.  After 
this  triumph  he  returned  to  the  Vindhya  mountains  and 
died  there,  his  revised  Samkhya  -  sastra  being  generally 
current.  Vasu-bandhu,  on  his  return  to  Ayodhya,  heard 
of  the  shame  of  his  teacher,  and  searched  for  the  rival 
philosopher  in  the  Vindhya  mountains.  Finding,  however, 
that  the  heretic  was  dead,  he  wrote  a  book  called  "Para- 
niartha-saptati,"^  in  opposition  to  the  new  Samkhya-tSstra 
of  Vindhya-vasa.  The  siddhantas  of  the  Samkhya  were 
all  destroyed.  This  caused  general  satisfaction,  and  King 
Vikramaditya  gave  him  three  lacs  of  gold.  These  are  the 
incidents  given  by  Paramartha.  Among  the  translations 
made  by  this  learned  scholar  there  exists,  as  I  have 
frequently  pointed  out  elsewhere,  a  work  called  the  Seng- 
chia-lun,  that  is  to  say,  Samkhya  Book.  It  is,  in  China, 
more  generally  known  as  the  **  Gold-seventy "  (Suvarna- 
saptati  or  Hiranya-saptati  ^).    Kvara-krsna's  Samkhya-karika 


^  Two  citations  which  bear  the  name  of  Var?a-ganya  have  been  found  by 
Garbe,  s.  ph.,  pp.  36-37.  The  Samkhya-tattva-kaumudi  calls  him  Bhagavan 
Var^a-ga^ya. 

^  This  work  unfortunately  does  not  exist  in  the  Chinese  collection  of  Indian 
works. 

'  Most  of  the  Catalogues  of  the  Chinese  Tripi^ka  give  both  names : — 

The  Catalogue  of  a.d.  594,  the  **  Gold-seventy." 

,,  ,,     697,  the  "Gold- seventy"  and  *'Samkhya-6a8tra.'* 

,,  ,,     664,  the  **  Gold-seventy." 

„  „     730,  the  "  Gold-seventy  '*  or  **  Samkhya-Sastra." 

>»  >»     •""  >»  »» 

Thus  we  see  that  the  text  was  known  throughout  as  the  *' Samkhya  •Sastra" 
(Seng-chia-lun). 
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is,  as  is  well  known,  called  otherwise  "  Samkhya-saptati."  *' 
The  verse  72,  "  Saptatyam  kila  ye'rthas  te'rthas,"  indicates 
that  it  originally  consisted  of  seventy  verses.  The  Sanskrit 
Samkhya-saptati,  also  called  Samkhya-karika,  the  Chinese 
"  Gold-seventy,'*  of  both  of  which  we  have  the  actual  texts^ 
and  Vindhya-vasa's  revised  Samkhya-sastra  referred  to  by 
Paramartha  are  in  all  probability  one  and  the  same  work. 
The  probability  is  strengthened  by  the  name  given  by 
Vasu-bandhu  to  his  work,  **  Paramartha-saptati,"  perhaps 
in  opposition  to  Samkhya-saptati.  The  name  of  the  author 
is,  however,  different,  one  being  I^vara-krsna,  the  other 
Vindhya-vasa.  If  our  theory  is  correct  these  must  be  two 
names  for  the  same  man.  Now  Isvara-krsna,  of  the  Kaudika 
family,^  must  be  the  same  philosopher  as  Yindhya  -  vasa. 
Chief  of  the  'Rain -host,' ^  since  the  work  attributed  to  one 
proves  to  be  identical  with  that  of  the  other.  Ii§vara-krs]^a 
is,  no  doubt,  his  personal  name,  while  Vindhya-vasa  is  an 
epithet  given  him  because  he  lived  and  died  in  the  Yindhya 
forest.*  This  is,  of  course,  the  same  as  Yindhya- vasin,  who 
is,  according  to  Professor  Garbe,  quoted  twice  in  Bhoja-raja's 
Yoga  commentary.^  Here,  again,  the  value  of  Paramartha's 
labour  cannot  be  overestimated,  for  he  was  the  translator 
of  I§vara-krsna's  Samkhya-karika  and  the  transmitter  of 
the  tradition  of  the  intellectual  struggle  of  Yindhya-vasa 

^  See  Hall,  '*  Contribution  to  the  Bibliography  of  the  philosophical  systems 
of  India,"  p.  6 ;  Oppert,  MSS.  in  the  private  Library  of  S.  India,  No.  5212. 
As  to  this  latter,  I  doubt  stiU  whether  it  is  Gaudapada*s  work. 

^  The  Chinese  Samkhya-karika  gives  '  Eaui^ika '  as  his  family  name. 

*  The  *  Rain- host*  (|^  ^)  is  an  incorrect  interpretation  of  Var?a-gw|^ya, 
derived  from  Vr9a-gfa9a  (lit..  Bull -herd,  but  the  Gapa  of  Vr?a). 

*  I  submitted  my  translation  of  Vasu-bandhu's  **Life"  to  Professor  Garbe, 
who  kindly  wrote  to  me  in  reply  as  follows: — **  Ueberraschend  ist  Ihre  mir  sehr 
einleuchtende  Vermuthung,  dass  Vindhyavasa  mit  I§varakr?na,  dem  Verfasser 
der  Samkhya-karika,  identisch  sei.  Wenn  diese  Identification  richtig  ist  (was 
ich  nicht  bezweifle),  so  ware  das  Alter  der  Samkhya-karika  erhebUch  hdher 
anzusetzen,  als  bisher  geschehen  ist,  und  mit  geniigender  Sicherheit  festzusteUen. 
Ich  habe  schon  *  Samkhya-philosophie,'  59  gesagt,  dass  ich  die  Samkhya-karika 
fiir  alter  halte,  ab  sonst  immer  angenommen  wird." 

'  Garbe,  s.  ph.,  pp.  36-37.  The  citations  do  not  contain  anything  contrary 
to  the  Samkhya  doctrine.  The  Skt.  -vasa  and  -vasin,  like  -vada  and  -vadin,  are 
used  indiscriminately  in  Chinese. 
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versus  Vasu-bandhu.  Thus  Paramartha's  date  (499-569  ; 
546-569  in  China)  can  be  taken  as  the  safe  terminus 
ad  quern  for  TiSvara-krsna.  Professor  Garbe  expressed  his 
opinion  that  his  date  would  be  one  to  two  hundred  years 
anterior  to  this  termimts  ad  quern.  Our  date  for  Vindhya- 
vasa,  otherwise  Isvara  -  krsna,  as  an  elder  contemporary 
of  Vasu-bandhu  would  be  circa  450,  about  one  century 
earlier  than  Paramartha's  time  in  China.  I  will  mention 
here  two  or  three  points  which  may  serve  to  make  clearer 
the  identity  of  Vindhya-vasa  and  I^vara-krsna.  Euei-chi, 
pupil  of  Hiuen-tsang,  in  his  commentaries  on  the  Yijfiana- 
matra-siddhi  and  the  Nyayanusara,  says : — "  The  Samkhya 
school  was  formerly  split  up  into  eighteen  groups,  the 
head  of  which  was  'Ba-li-sha'  (fjj  g  S?),  meaning  the 
*Rain'  (Varsa).  His  associates  were  all  called  the  'Rain- 
host  '  (Varsa-ganya).  The  *  Gold-seventy '  (Hiranya-saptati) 
is  the  work  of  them.'*  The  Chinese  Samkhya  -  karika 
contains  a  comment  on  verse  71,  where  the  paraihpara  of 
the  Samkhya  teachers  is  given  as  follows : — (1)  Kapila  ; 
(2)  Asuri ;  (3)  Pailca-^ikha  (c.  first  century,  according  to 
Garbe) ;  (4)  Ho-ch*ieh  (probably  Qargya) ;  (5)  Yu-lou-ch*ia 
(IJluka,  but  it  is  just  possible  that  it  refers  to  Vodhuka  of 
Gaudapada;  cf.  Garbe,  S.  ph.,  p.  35);  (6)  P*o-p*o-li 
(«  S  M)\  (7)  Isvara-krsna  (g  ^ffi  ».  This  P'o-p'o-li 
seems  to  contain  some  mistakes.  ^  '  ba '  and  |2^  '  sa '  are 
often  mistaken  in  the  Chinese  Buddhist  books.  I  can  point 
out  scores  of  instances  of  the  kind.  Copyists  often  correct, 
adding  either  one  of  these  characters  by  the  side  of  the  other, 
and  in  time  both  may  be  found  to  have  crept  into  the  text. 
Sometimes  the  correct  one  is  struck  out,  and  the  wrong  one  is 
preserved,  and,  further,  the  character  irregularly  put  at  the 
side,  either  a  little  above  or  below,  is  often  inserted  in 
a  wrong  place.  Whenever  *ba*  or  *sa'  occurs  one  must 
be,  therefore,  very  careful  in  detecting  whether  (1)  it 
contains  a  mistake  in  form,  or  (2)  it  has  a  superfluous 
ideograph,  or  (3)  it  is  in  a  wrong  order.  Unfortunately 
the  Sanskrit  vocabulary  abounds  in  ba,  bha,  va,  sa,  ^,  sa. 
In  our  P*o-p'o-li  (Jap.  Bat-Ba-li)  the  second  p*o  (*  ba,'  3|) 

J.R.A.H.    I90r).  4 
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is  the  character  in  question.  The  name,  I  think,  contains 
two  mistakes  in  form  and  in  order  from  the  causes  above 
stated.  P*o-p'o-li  thus  corrected  will  be  first  'P*o-sa-li' 
(Jap.  Bat-sha-li)  and  then  *P*o-li-sa'  (Jap.  Bat-li-sha), 
i.e.  Yarsa  or  Yarsa  in  Sanskrit.     If  I  am  correct  in  this 

hypothesis  we  shall  have  the  following  parallels  : — 

« 

Euei-chi's  Commentaries 

on  the  Yijnana-matra-  Pararaartha's  translation 

Hiddhi  and  the  Nyaya-  Paramartha's  ''  Life  of             of  the  Samkhya-karika- 

nusara.  Vasu-bandhu."                              bha^ya. 

Yarsa  Yysa-gana  Yar^a 

(Ram)  *        '  (P«o-p*o-li) 

I  .  .1 

Vursa-ganya         Ymdhya-vasa  Yasu-bandhu  Isvara-krsna 


( liain-host) 


(Kau^ika) 


Hiranya-saptati   Samkhya-sustra  Paramartha-saptati     Samkhya-saptati 
(Gold-seventy)  (in  opposition)       (Samkhya-karika) 


These  parallels,  though  they  contain  some  uncertain  elements, 
help  us  much  in  establishing  the  identity  of  Yindhya-vasa — 
Kvara-krsna  and  the  date  of  this  important  philosopher 
(c.  450).  The  Commentary  portion  of  the  Chinese  Samkhya- 
karika  is,  be  it  added  in  passing,  an  elaborate  work,  much 
more  complete  than  that  of  Gauda-piida.  The  Chinese 
authorities  assign  the  Commentary,  curiously  enough,  to 
Yasu-bandhu,  which  I  take  to  be  a  confusion  arising  in  the 
transmission  of  traditions.  These  questions  have  been 
discussed  bv  me  in  mv  introduction  to  the  translation  of  the 
Chinese  Samkhya-karika-bhasya.  According  to  my  opinion 
the  Commentary  on  the  original  seventy  Karikus  was  drawn 
up  by  Isvara-kfsna  himself,  just  as  was  done  by  some  of  the 
Karika  writers.  Yrsa-o^ana  seems  to  have  been  an  orthodox 
philosopher  of  the  school,  and  his  date  will  be  somewhat 
earlier  than  Yindhya-vasa  (c.  450).  There  is  here  one  point 
which  must  not  be  passed  without  comment.  When 
Yindhya-vasa  was  victorious  in  his  controversy  he  was 
rewarded  by  King  Yikramaditya  of  Ayodhya  with  three  lacs 
of  gold  as  a  prize,  but  soon  afterwards  he  died.  It  was 
after   his  death  that  Yasu-bandhu  wrote  his  Paramurtha- 
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saptati  and  got  a  prize  from  the  same  king  (whose  date  is 
about  452-480).  Yasu-bandhu  was  patronised  by  both 
Vikramaditya  and  Baladitya^  while  Vindhya-vasa  was 
favoured  only  by  the  former.  Accordingly,  the  death  of 
Vindhya-vasa  —  I§vara-krsna  must  have  occurred  before 
480  A.D.  in  any  case. 

7.  The  Sdmkhi/a  teachers,  Vrsa-gana  and  Vindhya-vdaa, 
in  the  *' nine  hundred"  years  after  the  death  of  the  Buddha. — 
According  to  Paramartha,  Vrsa-gana  and  Vindhya-vasa 
lived  in  the  tenth  century^  after  the  Buddha's  Nirvana. 
If  we  accept  480  B.C.  or  thereabouts  as  the  date  of  the 
Nirvana,  the  "nine  hundreds,"  i.e.  tenth  century,  will  be 
about  420-520  a.d.  That  a  comparatively  correct  tradition 
concerning  the  date  of  the  Buddha's  Nirvana  had  been 
current  among  Indian  Buddhists  about  Paramartha's  time 
can  be  seen  from  another  source  quite  independent  of  ours. 
The  famous  "Dotted  Record"  of  Indian  sages  which  was 
brought  to  China  by  Samgha-bhadra  indicated  975  dots 
(years)  from  the  Nirvana  to  489  a.d.*  This  ,exactly  agrees 
with  our  date  now  in  consideration.  The  evidence  of 
Samgha-bhadra  is  worth  noticing,  especially  because  he  was 
the  translator  of  the  "  Samanta-pasadika,"  which  was  written 
by  Buddha-ghosa  soon  after  432  a.d.  in  Ceylon,  brought  by 
himself  to  Burma  in  450,  and  was  translated  by  Samgha- 
bhadra  into  Chinese  in  488.^  He  seems  thus  to  have  been 
a  direct  pupil  of  Buddha-ghosa,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  younger 


*  The  text  has  ^  "g  ^  pfl ,  *  in  the  nine  hundred  years  *  i.e.  at  a  time 
in  900-999  years,  therefore  it  means  the  tenth  century  after  the  Buddha's  Nirvana. 
A  Chinese  date  of  the  Nirvana  is  generally  discredited,  and  with  it  any  calculation 
of  date  from  the  Nirvana.  But  one  must  not  confound  Paramartha's  calculation 
with  any  other  Chinese  ones,  hecauso  he  is  not  a  Chinese,  and  he  is  giving  us 
a  tradition  current  in  India  in  his  time. 

*  The  **  Dotted  Record  "  was  attached  to  the  Vinaya-pitaka,  and  every  year  at 
the  end  of  the  Vassa  ceremony  the  presiding  priest  used  to  add  u  dot  to  it.  This 
process  is  said  to  have  been  kept  up  till  489  a.d.,  when  Samgha-bhadra  added  the 
last  dot  after  his  Vassa  residence  at  Canton,  China.  For  the  details  see  my 
''Pali  Elements  in  Chinese  Buddhism,"  J.R.A.S.,  July,  1896;  Easawara  and 
Max  Miiller  in  the  Academy,  March  1,  1884 ;  Indian  Antiquary  (1884),  p.  166. 

'  See  my  "  Pali  Chrestomathy,"  p.  Ixxiv,  notes  to  p.  113. 
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contemporary  of  his.^  In  the  light  of  Samgha-bhadra't^ 
"  975  years  after  the  Nirvana "  (489  a.d.),  Paramartha'* 
"  Nine  Hundreds "  (i.e.  a  time  between  900  and  999  years) 
for  Vrsa-gana  and  Vindhya-vasa  {c.  450  ;  died  before  480) 
becomes  more  intelligible  and  important.  We  shall  see 
further  whether  our  argument  holds  good  in  the  case  of 
another  statement  of  Paramartha. 

8.  Katydyanl-putra  and  ASva-ghosa  in  the  '^Jlve  hundred'* 

years  after  the  Nirvana. — In  the  *'  five  hundreds  "  (a  time 

between  500-599  years,  i.e.  sixth  century)  after  the  Buddha's 

Nirvana,  Kiityayani-putra  of  the  Sarvasti-vada  school  went 

to  Kai§mira,  where  he  convened  500  Arhats  and  500  Bodhi- 

sattvas  in   order  to  compile  the  Abhidharma   of  his  own 

school.     The   result   of  this    compilation   was   the    "Asta- 

grantha "    (eight    books),   otherwise    called    the    **  Jfiana- 

prasthana."  *     The  work,  which  consisted  of  50,000  slokas, 

was    in    perfect    conformity   with    the    Sutra    and    Vinaya 

literature.      Next  their   business  was   to   compile   a   great 

commentary  called  the  Maha-vibhasa  ^  upon  the  above  text. 

They  invited  Asva-ghosa  from  Saketa  (in  Sravasti),  who  was 

much  reputed  for  his  literary  ability,  in  order  to  give  the 

Commentary  a  literary  finish.     The  Maha-vibhasa,  though  it 

was  guarded  by  the  Kai§mirian  worthies,  got  abroad  owing  to 

the  strenuous  eflforts  of  Vasu-bhadra.     The  above  tradition 

refers,  without  doubt,  to  Kaniska's  council.      Here,  again^ 

we   have  to   thank   Paramartha   for  a  preservation  of  the 

tradition  of  Kaniska's  council,  which  was  hitherto  believed  to 

emanate  solely  from  Hiuen-tsang.     According  to  the  recent 

investigation  of  Vincent  Smith,  who  has  established  several 

important   dates   for   Indian   history,   the  date  of  Kaniska 

*  Sariigha-bhadra  may  be  the  same  person  as  one  whom  we  have  in  our  **  Life/* 
the  opponent  of  Vasu-bandhu.  Both  flourished  at  the  same  time.  But  one  in 
a  Vaibha^ika  (Nos.  1265  and  1266  belong  to  him]  and  the  other  is  a  Theraradiu 
(No.  1 125  translated  by  himj  ;  therefore  the  identification  seems  to  be  improbable. 
The  teacher  of  Saiiigha-bhaora  the  Therayadin  came  with  him  to  Canton.  It  in 
just  possible  that  he  may  be  Buddha-ghosa  himself  (see  I.e.,  p.  Ixxv).  I  hope 
this  may  be  stated  with  more  certainty  after  an  edition  of  the  Chinese  and  Pali 
*'  Samanta-pasadika  "  which  I  am  preparing  is  brought  out. 

'  No.  1273,  translated  into  Chinese  a.d.  383. 

*  Nos.  1273  and  1264,  translated  a.d.  383  and  437-439  respectively ;  cf.  abo 
Nos.  1279,  1263. 
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(Kanerki)  of  the  Kusana  dynasty  is  125  a.d.  Professor 
Sylvain  Levi,  on  the  other  hand,  utilizing  all  the  Chinese 
evidence  available,  assigns  the  Kusana  king  an  earlier  date  of 
50  A.D.  Now  Paramartha's  "  five  hundreds "  is  equivalent 
to  20-120  A.D.,  thus  covering  the  possible  dates  of  Kaniska 
proposed  by  the  two  scholars.  Ai§va-ghosa  is  a  contemporary 
of  Kaniska,  according  to  Hiuen-tsang  and  several  other 
authorities.^  The  glowing  account  of  Ai§va-ghosa's  literary 
skill  in  Paramartha  is  appropriate  to  the  author  of  that 
famous  Kavya  "  Buddha  -  Carita "  and  the  beautiful 
**  Sutralamkara "  preserved  in  Chinese.'  The  works  of 
Katyayanl-putra  and  Yasu-bhadra  being  translated  into 
Chinese  in  a.d.  382,  383,  391,  etc.,  an  earlier  date  than  that 
proposed  by  Bhandarkar  seems  to  be  preferable  for  Kaniska,' 
though  an  argument  against  any  proposed  date  for  Kaniska 
is  here  quite  out  of  court.  As  there  seem  to  have  been  so 
many  noted  scholars  besides  those  mentioned  above  during 
Kaniska's  reign,  such  as  Nagarjuna,  Arya-Deva,  Par^va, 
Yasu-mitra,  the  Physician  Caraka,  and  the  Minister  Mathara, 
the  further  publication  of  Maha-yana  Buddhist  texts  will,  we 
may  hope,  shed  more  light  on  a  dark  passage  in  the  history 
of  Buddhism.  At  present  we  must  rest  satisfied  with  the 
result  at  which  we  have  arrived,  however  small  it  may  be, 
in  establishing  the  date  of  Yasu-bandhu  in  the  light  of 
Paramartha's  valuable  work.  We  can  thus  take  Yasu- 
bandhu's  date,  a.d.  420-500,  as  well-nigh  settled,  and 
with  it  those  of  Yindhya-vasa  (I§vara-krsna),  c.  450  (died 
before  480),  and  Yasu-rata,  c,  480,  being  brother-in-law  of 
Baladitya,  who  ruled  from  a.d.  481  or  thereabouts. 

*  Hiuen-tflang's  **;^^emoi^es,"  xii,  214.  "The  Chinese  Saifiyukta-ratna- 
pitaka-sutra"  (No.  1329,  a.d.  472),  vol.  vi,  makes  ASva-ghosa  and  Caraka 
the  contemporaries  of  Kaniska.  "The  Record  of  the  Indian  Patriarchs*' 
<No.  1340.  A.D.  472),  vol.  v,  ASva-ghoja  and  Caraka  live  under  the  King. 
See  also  WassiliefiP,  **  Buddhismus,**  p.  62,  note. 

»  Nanjio,  Nos.  1351  and  1182. 

*  For  Katyayani-putra's  work,  see  above,  p.  52,  notes  2,  3.  Vasu-bhadra's 
two  works  (Nos.  1381  and  1271)  were  translated  into  Chinese  in  a.d.  382  and 
591  respectively.  Our  text  of  Vasu-bandhu's  life  has  Va^-subhadra  for  Vasu- 
bhadra,  but  for  the  reasons  above  stated  (see  above,  p.  50,  under  P*o-p*o-li), 
I  take  it  to  be  Vasu-bhadra,  the  *&i*  being  superfluoiis. 
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THE  PAHLA7I  TEXTS  OF  THE  TASNA  HAPTANGHAITI 

(Y.  XXXV-XLI  (XLII)  y 

FOR  THE   FIRST  TIME   CRITICALLY  TRANSLATED. 
By  PROFESSOR  LAWRENCE   MILLS. 

YASNA  XXXV. 

To  Ahura,  and  Hk  Immortals :  the  Diffusion  of  the  Faith. 

T  SACRIFICE  to  Auharmazd  the  holy  lord  of  Asa   (as 

the  ritual  Law)  [whose  ^  is  the  ritual  chieftainship  in 

accordance  with  exact  regularity  (frarunlh)]  ;  and  I  sacrifice 

to  the  Bountiful  Immortals,  the  well-ruling,  the  well-giving. 

(2)  And  to  all  the  world  of  the  Saints  do  I  sacrifice,  both 
to  what  is  (the  world)  of  the  spirits  and  to  what  (is)  the 
(bodily)  world,^ 

(3)  with  the  desire  which  is  for  the  good  Asa  (as  angel  of 
the  Holy  Law)  [i.e.  on  account  of,  or  in  accordance  with,  the 
desired  object  of  duty  and  good  works],  and  (in  accordance 
with  the)  desire  after  the  good  Den  (the  Religion)  of  the 
Mazda  -  worshippers,  [(i.e.)  in  accordance  with  (or  'on 
account  of)    the   desired   (object)    of   (i.e.  held  forth   in) 


^  The  texts  upon  which  these  translatioiiB  are  made  are  expected  to  appear  in 
the  Jan.  Heft  of  the  Zeitsehrift  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  1905,  as  edited 
Hith  all  the  MSS.  collated.  Translations  into  Sanskrit,  Tarsi -Persian,  ami 
Gujrati  from  texts  not  collated,  and  otherwise  of  an  uncritical  character,  hav(; 
alone  preceded  this.  For  a  critical  free  rendering  of  the  Avesta  see  S.B.£.  xxxi, 
up.  281-291  (1887).  This  piece  is  next  after  the  Ga0as  the  oldest  in  the  Avesta. 
It  is  inspired  by  the  G.,  which  it  frequently  cites.  Let  it  be  understood  that 
except  where  noted  the  translations  corresiwnd  to  their  originals  as  closely  a^ 
coula  be  reasonably  expecteil.  The  glosses  are  enclosed  within  brackets?  [  ],  my 
explanation  within  parenthetical  curves  (  ). 

'  Ner.  yasya. 

»  Cf.  Y.  XXVIII,  4. 
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the  Den  (the  Religion)].  (4)  [(The  Zaotar  speaks)]  :  (I  am 
thus  in  accordance  with  these  holy  desires  a  full  appro- 
priator^'^  of)  the  good  thoughts,  of  the  good  words,  of  the 
good  deeds,  from  which  (also  is)  the  dispensation  here  (that 
is  to  say,  by  the  maintenance  of  lives  passed  in  those  good 
thoughts  and  words  and  deeds  the  dispensation  of  the  faith 
is  here  established  and  preserved,  and  with  desire  also)  for 
that  other  dispensation;  [that  is  to  say,  both  here  and 
beyond  also,  happiness  is  even  from  it]. 

The  Apprehension  of  the  Faith, 

(5  and  6)  (I  am  therefore,  in  accordance  with  these 
aspirations)  an  apprehender  ^'  ^  (lit.  seizor)  of  what  (benefit) 
lias  been  effected  up  to  the  present  (for  us  and  for  the 
world)  and  of  what  is  being  effected  [from  now  on;  that 
is  to  say,  I  would  make  it  my  own  (or  'I  would  take  it 
jis  my  own')^]. 

The  Tradition. 

I  am  as  a  hander-on,  man  to  man^  (that  is  to  say, 
I  am  a  deliverer-on  in  sequence  from  man  to  man,  even 
ii  handcr-on  am  I)  [of  good  works  which  arc  according 
to  the  way  of  the  Law],  as  I  am  a  good  (man,  keeping  up 
the  tradition  of  holy  character) ;  [that  is  to  say,  as  I  would 
make  what  is  best  my  own ;  (or  *  as  I  would  take  it  to 
myself')].     [(A  section  to  be  repeated  twice.)] 

(7)  To  this,  then,  would  we  so  give  our  attention  (lit.  '  our 
desire'),  0  Auharmazd,  and  (thou)  who  (art)  Asa,  (to)  the 
good  [(even  to)  the  Den  (Ner.  dlnaye,  to  the  Religion)]. 

(8)  I  would  so  think  and  so  speak  and  also  so  do  (9)  that 
mine  may  bo  this  which  is  the  best  (thing)  to  be  derived 
from  (?)  existing  [men  (?)  *]  by  action  in  both  the  worlds, 
[that  is  to  say,  they  will  grant  me  the  reward  (for  those 
thoughts,  words,  and  deeds)]. 

^  ^fistaking  *  jar,*  *  to  sing,*  for  a  *  gar  *  (r),  *  to  take ' ;  see  note  2. 

^  But  see  Ner.'s  karomi. 

^  Cf.  Y.  XXX,  2,  narem,  narem. 

*  An  unfortunate  error  ;  it  should  be  *  of  existing  things.' 
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The  Care  of  the  Herds, 

(10)  (I  would  therefore  offer  for  this  reward)  what  is 
the  Kine's  gift  (the  gift  for  the  Herd)  [both  water  and 
fodder],  which  is  also  their  best  deed  (the  best  deed  of) 
[those  men  which]  is  to  be  commanded  [as  the  best  work 
within  this  sacrifice  (meaning  better  than  any  work  in  the 
sacrifice)]. 

(11)  So  by  them  (by  those  men  also  as  well  as  by  myself) 
both  comfortable  housing  (literally  'rejoicing')  and  fodder 
are  to  be  given  [as  the  Herds'  comfort  and  (then)  their 
freedom  from  terror  (i.e.  their  peace  of  mind  in  view  of 
dangers  from  without)]. 

(12)  (This  regards  hitn)  who  has  acquired  hearing  ;  [that 
is  to  say,  (these  good  works  have  been  inculcated  upon  the 
person)  by  whom  priestly  studies  (as  to  the  matter)  have 
been  pursued].  And  so  also  (with  him  who  has  given)  no 
attention  [(which  is  the  cause  of  deficiency  in  respect  of 
these  essential  good  works),  that  is  to  say,  the  priestly 
application  (application  to  the  Priest  for  detailed  instruction) 
has  not  been  made  by  him,  (that  is  to  say,  by  certain  persons 
here  falling  under  notice). 

So  he  must  do,^  (in  case  he  does  pursue  priestly 
studies)  that  (aey)  through  him,  for  them,  the  Herds  (see 
above,  or  *  for  him,  the  disciple ')  fear  does  not  exist ; 
(that  is  to  say,  a  state  of  religious  security  prevails ;  compare 
the  Christian  *  peace ' ;  and  this  is  held  out  as  the  ideal 
condition  both  for  the  Keeper  of  the  sacred  Herd  and  for  the 
Herd  itself)]  ;  (and  so  with  the  one)  whose  is  the  Sovereign 
Authority,  and  whose  also  is  its  absence.  (That  is  to  say, 
the  above  principles  apply  even  to  the  ruling  classes  as  well 
as  to  those  beneath  them ;  all  must  be,  directly  or  indirectly, 
devoted  to  the  cattle  culture,  upon  which  the  early  existence 
of  the  Nation  depended.) 

^  Or  *  his  actioii  is  thus.* 
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The  Authority,  Civic  and  Hcclesiaatical,  Le.  Xsadra  as 

an  Attribute. 

(13)  To  him^  (Auharmazd),  therefore,  as  the  one  who 
is  the  most  a  good  Ruler,  (belongs)  the  Sovereign  Authority 
from  that  (circumstance)  [since  to  ('  or  from  me ')  on 
(continuously,  it  proceeds) ;  that  is,  to  ('  or  from ')  me  is  his 
(the  good  temporal)  ruler's  benefit  established ;  also  from  it^ 
(that  circumstance;  viz.,  the  maintenance  of  correct  and 
beneficial  authority  is  brought  about)].  (This  is  written 
either  in  the  name  of  Auharmazd,  or  in  that  of  the  Priest 
as  representing  him.^) 

(14)  That  is  to  say,  I  give  the  (benefit;  see  above) 
[myself],  and  I  inculcate  it  [upon  others;  that  is,  one  will 
give  on  (the  benefit  in  my  place  as  I  inculcate  it)].  And 
this  also  I  would  (effectively)  accomplish ;  [that  is,  I  would 
fully  make  it  (the  benefit,  or  sovereignty)  their  (or  his) 
possession  2].  (15)  To  him  whose  (is,  or  who  (is))  Auharmazd 
and  to  AsavahiSt  also  (would  I  give  it) ;  (so  better  than  *  to 
him  to  whom  Auharmazd  and  Asavahi§t  assigns  it ' ;  see  the 
original).^     [(This  clause  is  to  be  delivered  twice.)] 

Knowledge  of  the  Law  and  its  Tradition, 

(16)  So  [both  the  two]  the  man  and  the  woman  (i.e. 
both  sexes  in  the  congregation)  become  clearly  aware  of  it 
(viz.,  of  the  Sovereign  right  of  Ahura  with  the  consequent 
predominance  of  the  Priesthood  in  the  Community  as 
His  representatives).      (17)   So  that  is  the  (signal)  benefit 

1  So  according  to  the  original ;  but  the  translators  may  naturally  have  thought 
of  their  temporal  Sovereign,  in  which  case  the  priest  speaks  of  Ahura,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Ruler  in  authority  at  the  moment.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  question  of  *  authority '  then,  as  now,  was  one  of  living  interest.  The  discussion 
of  the  *  Sovereignty  *  even  after  the  Parsis  came  to  Bombay  was  no  *  mouthing  * 
of  platitudes.     Readings  are  excessively  indefinite  ;  great  care  is  needed. 

'  Or  *  I  would  effect  maintenance  for  him.' 

'  The  passage  seems  to  be  an  earnest  effort  to  strengthen  the  theocratic  element 
in  the  national  patriotism,  with  the  corresponding  improvement  in  the  position  ot 
the  priestly  caste.  In  view  of  the  original  we  should  regard  14  as  expressing 
a  venerating  recognition  of  the  theocratic  principle  (the  principle  that  Auharmazd 
was  *King*).  This  merged  the  civic  authority  in  the  Head  of  the  State,  who 
is  supposed  to  be  of  the  priestly  caste. 
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(the  interest  par  eminence)  [even  the  Den  (as  regards  the 
Authority  and  other  vital  matters)].  And  that  also  they 
(the  leaders  in  the  Congregation)  deliver  intelligently  [to 
others ;  that  is  to  say,  they  will  inculcate  it],  and  also 
perform  it,  and,  one  on  forth  to  another,  they  will  make  it 
understood.  (This  refers  to  a  solemn  tradition  kept  alive  by 
an  active  official  propaganda  in  a  succession  of  pious  persons, 
chiefly  Priests.) 

(18)  (In  the  case  of)  those  also  who  are  the  other  Herbads 
(referring  to  future  generations,  or  to  some  side  branches  of 
the  present  Church)  so  it  is  as  they  perform  it ;  [that  is  to 
say,  they  would  make  a  disciple,  and  on  to  him  (others 
seeking  knowledge)  would  go,  (or  possibly  'through  him 
they  would  advance  (in  their  priestly  career) ').  But  he  who 
comes  as  a  disciple  from  others  (that  is  to  say,  from  teachers 
not  thoroughly  known,  and  who  had  not  prosecuted  priestly 
studies  in  the  requisite  manner;  see  above),  to  him  (one 
seeking  admonition)  would  not  go  (that  is,  they  would  not 
recognise  him  as  a  source  of  correct  information)]. 

(19)  Of  (all)  that  which  is  yours,  (that  is,  *  among  all  the 
objects  which  you  are  pursuing  in  your  daily  duty')  (20) 
I  think  Auharmazd's  sacrifice  and  praise  (to  be)  the  best,  and 
that  which  is  the  Herds'  business  (also  I  think  (to  be)  the 
best) ;  [that  is  to  say,  of  the  business  of  the  world  I  regard 
the  care  of  the  Herds  as  the  best].  (As  the  first  condition 
of  honest  livelihood  the  cattle  culture  of  the  earliest  period 
was  justly  sacred.)  (21)  And  so  I  would  perform  Your 
(commands)  [Your  den]  ;  and  I  would  make  it  known  [to 
others],  as  much  as  [it  may  in  possibility  be],  so  much  would 
I  become  a  supplicator  (of  You  in  the  prayer  for  A§a  (see 
Y.  XXVIII,  4)). 

(22)  He  whose  is  the  authority  in  this  manner  in 
accordance  with  A§a  (as  the  Sanctity  of  the  Law),  his  also 
is  the  (true)  tribe-relationship  in  accordance  with  the  Law ; 
[that  is  to  say,  he  is  in  possession  of  the  Den  and  of  the 
tribe  -  influence  through  (this  sanctified)  authority  ;  (the 
initiative  in  the  religious  Community  rests  with  him ;  and 
he  must  be  obeyed)]. 
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Distinctive  Promise  of  a  Future  Reward. 

(23)  To  each  one  of  existing  [men^]  whose  is  the 
possession 2  of  life  (i.e.  meaning  *at  present  living')  [so 
as  said  (if  they  are  the  best,  thoroughly  excellent)]  (the 
gift  of)  the  best  is  to  be  given  for  both  the  worlds. 
[(A  sentence  to  be  recited  twice.)] 

The  Propagation  of  the  Holy  Lore, 

(24)  This,  therefore,  is  the  pronunciation  of  the  Word  of* 
Auharmazd,  [of  the  Den  of  Auharmazd]  ;  and  I  proclaim 
it  with*  A§a  as  with  thought  toward  superiority*  [with 
a  straightforward  attention  (or  *  intention'  proper  to  me)]. 
(25)  And  to  Thee,^  therefore,  more  ^  than  (so)  to  those  (the 
other  Amesa)  do  I  offer  acceptation,  and  (the)  firm  establish- 
ment ®  (of  Your  (or  '  Thy ')  supreme  interest) ;  and  likewise 
do  I  offer  it  an  illustrious  manifestation  (literally,  '  and  forth 
I  provide  it  with  a  manifestation.*  So,  more  in  accordance 
with  the  original,  which,  however,  does  not  positively 
indicate  the  idea  of  the  *  Amesas '  here.  The  first  treatment 
here  must,  of  course,  be  in  strict  harmony  with  the  Pahlavi 
text,  though  it  be  very  erroneous.  So,  proceeding  with  the 
gloss,  we  have) ;  [that  is  to  say,  more  than  that  of  the 
(other)  Amcsaspcnds  I  would  accept  Thine  interest ;  and 
I  would  provide  it  with  a  sign  ;  i.e.  mth  an  illustrious 
manifestation  (meaning  'that  he  would  place  Ahura  first 
in  his  full  ministrations,  prophetical  or  priestly*)]. 


*  Or  '  of  existing  best  men '  (?),  so  prescning  the  gen.  pi. 
-  The  desid.  not  here  ;  in  Ner. 

^  See  Ner.'rt  rendering  of  '  niin '  as  genitive. 

*  The  original,  however,  has  the  accusative. 

*  So  with  the  subsequent  vos  in  view ;  see  also  the  original  nianaya  vahyabya 
(not  -ehya) ;  here  literally,  however,  merely  meaning  *  witli  thought  of  the  good.' 

'^  But  the  original  has  6vam. 

■^  This  error  of  ves  =  *  more  *  was  due  first  to  the  comparative  form  of  the 
original  vahyahya,  and  secondly  to  the  terminations  -tarcm- ;  see  the  original. 
Otherwise  read*:  *  and  Thee'  (hardly  *  f rom  Thee*)  then  do  I  present  as  the 
acceptation,  firm  establishment,  and  manifestation  of  those,  the  other  (Amesas) 
-     •     .     ,   etc. 

"  AsteSnih  =  -asta-  (!). 
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The  Propagation  of  the  Liturgy  as  Celebrated. 

(26)  (And  so)  with  the  accompanying  help  of  Asa  [with 
the  countenance  afforded  by  ^  AsavahiSta],  and  of  that  which 
is  the  good  thought  also  [which  is  Vahman],  and  also  (with 
the  help)  of  the  good  Sovereign  power  [i.e.  of  X§^raver] 
(27)  by  me  is  Thy  praise,  0  Auharmazd,  to  be  offered  on 
continuously  from  praises  (to  praises),  and  words  of  Thine, 
0  Auharmazd,  are  to  be  spoken  on  continuously  by  me 
from  words  (already  spoken,  i.e.  from  word  to  word^ 
traditionally),  and  sacrifice  of  Thine  is  to  be  offered 
(continuously)  on  by  me  from  sacrifices  (i.e.  in  unbroken 
priestly  succession,  from  sacrifice  to  sacrifice). 

[The  Yen'hya  hatam  (follows).] 

[(This  section  is  to  be  recited  twice  in  the  course  of  the 
celebration  of  the  sacrifice ;  nine  Vacists  (?)  and  three  Gah» 
(are  here  to  be  added).)] 


YASNA   XXXVI. 

Second  Chapter  of  the  Yasf. 
To  Ahura  and  His  Fire,  to  the  Stars  and  the  Sun, 

Thus  to  this  Thy  ^  fire,  0  Auharmazd,  will  we  come  first 
(of  all)  with  service  (so)  [(i.e.)  with  care  and  propitiation, 
and 

(2)  with  these  Thy  Gathas],  and  with  this  Thy  bounteous^ 
Spirit  [as  it  is  indicated  from  the  Den  (referring  ta 
Y.  XXXIV,  4  ;  see  the  reproduction  Ga^as,  pp.  136,  500)]. 

Warnings  and  Rewards, 

He  who  [brings]  to  it  (Thy  Fire)  impurity,  [that  is 
to  say,  if  they  (such  as  he  is)  would  affect  it  with  injury 
(untidiness)],  (3)  that  Fire  also  will  bring  pollution  to  him ; 

*  Ead'im'  or  *kadmun'  is  once  translated  -muk'an  even  by  Ner. ;  see  Y.  XLI,  6. 
I  cannot  accept  fully  the  meaning  *  desire  *  unmodified. 

•  Recall  the  Fire  Berezi-Savah  ;   bo,  later. 

^  Recall  the  Fire  Spcnista,  later  '  in  the  world.* 
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(i.e.  to  them),   [that  is,  him  (or  Hhem')  also  they  would 
affect  with  injury]. 

(4)  With  jo3rfiilness  of  mind^  to  that  man,  as  far  as 
possible,  (or  '  with  its  capacity ')  will  the  Fire  of  the  Lord 
come.  (So ;  see  Ner.'s  3rd  sing. ;  but  read  as  alternative 
*do  Ye  come  on  (see  the  original),  0  Fire  of  Auharmazd, 
(with  Him).') 

(5)  With  jo3rfulness  of  mind  to  that  man  whose  is  mental 
joy  from  it  (come  Ye  on,  or  '  it,  the  Fire,  comes  on ' ; 
see  above),  and  with  praise  to  the  man  whose  is  the 
possession  (or  *  exercise')  of  praise. 

(6)  To  the  great  business  (see  Y.  XXX,  2)  do  Ye 
(0  Auharmazd  and  the  Fire)  come  on  ^  [for  the  completed 
(result),  for  the  final  body]. 

(7)  The  Fire  is  intelligent'  (i.e.  conscious  and  giving 
indication ;  cf .  the  ordeals)  as  regards  Auharmazd  [through 
the  Den  of  Auharmazd  (that  is,  the  sacred  fire  (the  Den- 
Fire)  of  the  altars)  is  thus  'intelligent' :  it  can  discriminate)]  ; 
and  as  regards  the  heavenly  relation  (lit.  'the  spirituality') 
it  is  (conscious  and)  intelligent  [(that  is)  its  (property)  when, 
over  it  (and  around  it),  they  sit  as  the  Behram  *  (Fire)]. 

(8)  Bountiful  (or  '  august  *)  (recall  the  SpeniSta  Fire  ^)  is 
it  [itself  (sic,  not  so  Ner.)]  till  when  toward  Thee  its  name 
is  as  the  Vazist® ;  (i.e.  most  contributive). 

The  Fire  Approached. 

(9)  To  that  Fire  of  Auharmazd,^  even  Thine,  will  I  come 
on  for  both  the  (supreme)  [interests ;  that  is  to  say,  from  it 

*  Recall  the  Fire  Urvazi»ti ;  so,  later. 
'  Or  *  does  it  (the  Fire)  come  on.* 

^  An  error  as  to  voi.  The  Avesta  ^  may  represent  Pahlavi  d;  hence  v-dwas 
seen,  sup^j^esting  some  form  of  *  ^-id '  =  *  to'  know.'  Have  we  possibly  here  the 
oriijfin  ot  tlie  idea  of  the  ordeal  by  Fire  arising  from  a  mistake  of  a  letter  P  As  the 
Fire  was  *  intelligent  *  it  could  indicate  guilt  or  innocence. 

*  A  Behram  Fire  (lit.  the  Fire  of  Victory,  i.e.  in  commemoration  of  it).  It  is 
that  in  places  of  worship. 

*  The  Spomsta  was  *  the  Fire  applied  in  the  world.* 

^  The  Fire  in  the  clouds. 

■^  Was  the  Fire  Berezi-Savah  here  meant?  That  was  the  Fire  before  Ahura 
Mazda ;  so,  later  on. 
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I  would  hold  back  the  impurity  of  Heaven  ^  (sic,  or  of  '  the 
spirit/  «ic)]  and  that  of  the  world,  even  from  it.  (Or  should 
it  be  *  through  it ') ;  (was  this  again  '  the  Fire  before  God  in 
Heaven  ? '), 

(10)  to  thee  (will  I  come  on)  with  good  intention  of  mind 
(with  Yah'man),  even  [to  thee]  with  the  good  devotion 
(Asa  2) ; 

(11)  and  with  the  good  enlightenment  (cisti),  even  to  thee 
with  deeds  and  words  (will  I  come  on). 

The  Fire  Praised, 

(12)  Thou  causest  (?)  me  to  praise  (or  *  Thou  praisest 
me'  {siCy  in  either  case  mistaking  the  Ist  personal  -mahl 
for  the  2nd  sing,  personal  -ahi,  Ner.  following) ) ;  that  is 
to  say :  do  Thou  place  me  in  debt  (so  again,  seeing  -ahi  in 
-mahi),  0  Auharmazd;  that  is  to  say,  to^  me  may  there  be 
a  debt  as  regards  Thee  (so,  again  mistaking  -mahl  for  -ahi, 
followed  by  Ner.). 

(13)  With  all  good  thoughts,  with  every  good  word,  and 
with  every  good  deed  will  I  come  on  to  Thee. 

The  Fire  as  The  Body  of  the  Lord, 

(14)  Good  is  this  Thy  body.  And  to  that  Thy  (body)  of 
(all)  bodies  will  I,  0  A.,  deliver  an  inviting-announcement, 
[that  is  to  say,  within  the  world  (see  the  original)  I  will 
declare  it  forth  *  (alternative  translation  to  *  inviting,' 
declaring),  viz.,  that  this  Thy  (body)  ^  is  the  better  of 
them  all]. 

*  The  curious  item  was  probably  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  fire  is  an  universal 
purifier. 

'  Notice  what  is  important,  viz.,  that  the  terms  Vohu-manah  and  A§a  are  here 
taken  in  their  orifi^nal  unapplied,  or  rational,  sense.  There  is  no  trace  of  the 
secondary  or  later  meanings  *  good  man  *  for  the  one,  nor  of  *  the  congregation,* 
not  even  of  *  the  Law '  for  AJa,  least  of  all  is  any  connection  expressed  just  here 
between  A^a  and  the  Fire,  except  to  express  the  animus  of  its  worshipper. 

'  It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  first  trl.  meant  *  to  (i.e.  *  toward ')  me  do 
thou  acknowledge  indebtedness,*  or  *  upon  me  do  thou  establish  debt.' 

*  I  have  always  experienced  the  greatest  reluctance  in  treating  these  forms  of 
*  vid '  in  any  sense  other  than  that  of  *  invite.'  This  gl.,  however,  was  purposely 
eonstructed  to  avoid  that  interpretation. 

*  It  looked  as  if  a  special  fire  was  recognised  as  the  *  Lord's  Body.' 
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(15)  And  this  [(my)  ^  soul  {sic  as  gloss)  [I  will  exalt] 
to  that  light  which  is  the  highest  [of  (all)  that  is  visible  to 
the  eye]  ; 

(16)  (I  will  exalt)  it  there  where  that  which  is  the  Smi 
is  said  (to  be),  [that  is  to  say,  'let  my  soul  attain  to  the 
track,  or  'orbit,'  of  the  Sun  '^  (so  Ner.)]. 

The  Yen' hy a  hatam  is  to  be  recited  once  here  when  the  Yasna 
is  celebrated.     Six  Vacists  (?  are  to  follow)  and  three  Gahs. 


YASNA  XXXVII. 

T/te  Third  Chapter  of  the  Yast. 

To  Ahura  and  the  Clean  Creation ;    to  the  FravaSis  and 
the  Immortals. 


To  Ahura  as  Creator  and  as  King. 

(1)  Here,  therefore,  do  I  sacrifice  to  Auharmazd,  who 
created  the  Herd,  who  also  created  Asa  (as  the  people  of  the 
Law),  and  who  created  also  the  water  and  the  beneficial 
(i.e.  clean  ?,  lit.  '  good ')  plants  ; 

(2)  also  the  stars  (lit.  *  light ')  were  created  by  Him,  and 
the  earth  also  and  all  things  which  are  a  helpful  benefit, — 
[root  and  fruit]. 

(3,  4)  To  Him  thus  do  I  sacrifice  with  preference  (or  *  in. 
precedence ')  upon  Whom  (rests)  the  Sovereign  Authoritj' 
(i.e.  the  control  of  the  political  situation),  and  (in  consequence 
of  this)  the  {dc  jure)  supreme  position  (lit.  *  greatness '  (of 
our  rulers  in  the  Community)),  also  from  Him  (emanates  our) 
effective  protection  (in  the  midst  of  accumulated  changes)  ; 
(4)  to  Him  therefore  with  pre-eminence  do  I  sacrifice  from 

^  Can  ruvan,  here  in  antithesis  to  keq/  =  *  body/  be  taken  merely  in  the  nense 
of  *8elf' ?;  pee  Ner.'s  atma.  Hardly.  Then  should  we  take  it  as  the  *  soul  of 
Ahura/  *Thv  Soul'?  Not  impossiSly,  as  he  has  both  a  *body'  here  and  a 
Fravali  elsew'here.  *  My  soul '  m  the  first  suggestion ;  see  the  gl.  of  the  Parsi- 
Pere.  and  Ner.  in  16. 

Nor.  has  ayam  atma  tasmin  tejasi  yat  uccanam  uccani. 

'  As  the  supreme  manifestation  of  fire. 
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among  the  Yast-offerers  [who  are  within  the  settlements 
(or  'within  the  world'),  and  with  prudent  foresight  (as 
regards  the  interests  involTed,  i.e.  with  especial  care,  and 
as  foremost  also  among  those)]  (5)  who  live  with  herd- 
possessions  (who  practise  the  cattle  culture  with  carefully 
considered  plans)  [(among)  these  Yast-ofEerers  (here  bowing 
down  before  Him)].  (6)  To  Him  thus  do  I  sacrifice  whose 
is  the  name  of  King,  and  who  through  His  knowledge  ^  has 
become  endeared  (-vara).  To  His  bountifulness  (or  august- 
ness)  do  I  sacrifice, 

(7)  to  Him  [do  I  sacrifice]  from  whom  is  our  body  and 
life  [(that  is)  our  living  (is)  also  from  Him]. 

Tl^  Fravasia,  Asa,  Va/unan  and  the  Law. 

(8)  To  Him  do  I  sacrifice  as  the  one  whose  are  the 
Frava§is  (i.e.  the  ancestral  guardian  spirits)  of  the  Saints, 
male  and  female;  (yea  to  Him  do  I  sacrifice)  [(for  their) 
happiness  is  also  from  Him]. 

(9)  And  so  I  sacrifice  to  Asa  Vahista  (the  Archangel  of 
the  Law),  [the  (one  supremely)  excellent], 

(10)  to  Asa  Vahi§ta,  the  good  and  the  august(or  'bountiful'), 
[the  Immortal], 

(11)  who  is  the  Shining  One,  [i.e.  his  body  (is  shining)] 
(here  ASa  is  thought  of  as  representing  the  Fire ;  so  else- 
where), from  whom  is  every  benefit  (i.e.  all  helpful  influences) 
[and  all  good  things  (are  derived  from  him)]. 

(12)  And  to  Him  also  whose  is  the  Good  Thought  (or  'the 
good-thinking  One ')  [who  is  Yah^man]  do  I  sacrifice ;  (notice 
that  Yah^man  is  still  second  to  Ada  here,  and  also  notice  that 
Yah'man  does  not  mean  '  man '  here) ;  and  to  Him  also  who 
is  the  beneficial  Sovereign  Power  [XSaftra-vairya]. 

(13)  And  to  that  also  which  is  the  good  Den  (the  Religion) 
and  to  that  which  is  the  good  Chieftainship  (as  executive,  sic. 
No  rendering  appears  for  fse-  as  the  '  cattle,'  and  so  the 
'cattle-chieftainship')  and  to  Haurvatat'  and  to  Amerdat^ 

^  N.B.  Ahura  =  *  king ' ;  mazda  =  ptvan  danakih  and  mahajfianaiayi. 
'  Not  in  Sp. 

j.K.A.s.  1905.  S 
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do  I  sacrifice,  and  to  that  one  also  who  is  the  good-eyed  one 
(sic)  even,  and  to  the  perfect  thinking  (i,e.  to  the  religions 
mental  soundness)  [Spendarmat^].  (Notice  the  retention 
of  the  interior  meaning  of  Aramaiti  here  especially;  no 
expression  of  the  meaning  '  earth '  is  present.  This  is  not 
without  a  certain  significance.) 

[(The  Yen'hya  hatam  is  here  to  be  recited  once  in  the 
course  of  the  Yasna ;  also  six  Vacists  and  three  Gahs.)] 


YASNA   XXXVIII. 

The  Fourth  Chapter  of  the  Tait. 

To  the  Earth,  Ahura's  Tua ;  to  the  Sacred  Waters,  likewise 
His  Tuas. 


To  the  Earth  as  Ahurds  Wife, 

(1)  To  this  earth  do  I  sacrifice  together  with  the  women 
(of  Auharmazd), 

(2)  to  her  who  is  our  bearer,  even  (to  her)  who  is  also, 

0  Auharmazd,  Thy  wife,  [that  is  to  say,  who  is  (especially) 
Thine  own  (so  explaining  the  epithet  of  *  woman'  as  'wife')']. 

To  the  Waters  as  the  Wires. 

(3)  From  the  assistance  of  Ala  (by  whom  they  are  inspired) 
[from  Asavahist's]   countenancing  presence  (or  '  desire  ? ') 

1  sacrifice  in  [my]  desire  of  them  (the  waters,  as  Thy  wives, 
together  with  the  Earth ;  supplied  from  above), 

(4)  since  with  or  '  as  to '  the  august  or  '  boimtif  ul '  One  on 
they  move  *  (or  '  on  they  hasten '), 


1  Or  may  not  oiur  reading  veh-ddisar  be  erroneous  for  veb-gosar  P  This  would 
express  *  cattle- chieftainship  *  (head-herdsman)  very  well;  TM,  letters  express 
go  or  do. 

2  Compare  similar  imagery  everywhere  in  ancient  theologies ;  compare  even  the 
Immaculate  Conception. 

'  YaoStay5  referred  to  a  yuz,  yaoz. 
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Aramaiti. 

and  (yet  with)  questionings  and  with  perfect  thoughtfulness 
fi.e.  with  complete  views  of  doctrines  and  of  duties ;  Aramatayo, 
pi.  not  here  =  '  the  earth/  which  is  to  be  noted) ;  [that  is  to 
say,  they  question  about  that  thing  which  may  be  your 
bountiful  characteristic  (desiring  to  fathom  the  depths  of 
Your  designs) ;  and  *  my  perfect-mindedness  may  she  be  * 
(citation  from  Yasna  XXXII,  2)]. 

Aahi  vahguhu 

(5)  And  I  sacrifice  to  the  good  recompensing-consideration 
(ASi  vanguhi  here  hardly  =  *  worship '  or  merely  *  good  luck* ; 
see  below)  for  those  (benefits  of  the  vagdan  the  wives,  above 
indicated) ;  [and  do  Ye  give  them  me]  ;  and  that  also  which 
is  the  chief  (lit.  '  good '  object  of)  desire  [which  is  riches ; 
(so,  for  A§i  V.  here ;  to  that  and  to  them  also  do  I  sacrifice)]. 

(6)  And  I  sacrifice  to  that  which  is  the  good  prosperity 
(or  'prosperous  One'),  and  to  what  is  the  good  festive 
celebration  (of  the  af rins)  and  the  good  *  parendi  (so) ' 
(which  again  points  the  sense  of  A.  V.  to  *  riches '  here). 

To  the  Sacred  Waters  still  further  as  Ahurdnis,  etc. 

(7)  And  so  I  sacrifice  to  the  waters  the  '  maekainti's ' 
[(the  sacrifice  (P)  of  sprinkling)  and  to  that  which  is  in  plants,^ 
the  fruit  ^  (juice  supposed  to  come  from  the  sprinkling  (?) 
of  the  rain-clouds)]  and  to  that  which  the  *  haebvainti's ' 
[which  is  (the  water  of  the  mountain  streamlets),  the 
'Sowings  of  the  mountains]  and  to  the  waters  the  *  f ravazas 
(so) '  [the  rain-water], 

(8)  and  to  the  '  ahuranis '  [the  standing  waters  (those 
in  pools,  etc.;  the  Parsi-Persian  has  lang  *lame'),^  and  to 
the  well-waters  and  to  the  other  waters  without  definitely 

^  The  word  paSnai  A  vesta  characters  is  not  reported  by  B.  (Pt.  4).  It  seems 
to  be  for  a  parsnai,  and  to  be  related  to  a  parS  ;  cf.  Ind.  prS.  *  to  sprinkle  *  (?). 
B.  (Pt.  4)  has  meziha  (?)  =  *  clouds ' ;  cf.  the  Pers.  MS.  trl.  *  cloud.* 

'  NSr.  differs  totally  here ;  he  has  '  also  those  named  through  the  coloured 
waters  .  .  in  bodies '  and  those  named  '  good  luck  *  and  those  named  *  good 
birth) '  i.e.  *  through  which  the  good  and  easy  birth  takes  place.* 
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naming  them  (so  three  MSS.,  or  *  name  by  name '  with  the 
other  texts)]. 

And  I  sacrifice  to  that  which  is  the  *  ahuraliya '  ^  [water^ 

the   2],   and   to    the    hvapanho    (waters)    [the  ^ 

(?«k?)]  ;  and  I  sacrifice  to  the  well-forded  (waters).  [And  do 
ye  (in  the  answer  to  this  our  sacrifice)  grant  us  this,  as 
follows ;  *  let  the  moisture  in  our  body  be  (freely)  circulating 
(and  flowing,  rovak')].  (9)  And  I  sacrifice  to  the  water 
h-v-g-z'-aklh'  [tears] ;  and  to  those  waters  with  good  bathing* 
quality  (possibly  having  *  religious  efficacy ')  ;  [that  is  ta 
say,  let  our  perspiration  (sic)  go  off  from  the  body],  (and 
I  sacrifice)  to  that  (fluid)  which  is  the  desire  (the  one 
desirable  fluid)  within  the  two  worlds  [the  butter  *-oil  (the 
food  of  Heaven)].  (10)  So,  0  ye  (waters)  who  [are]  good 
(that  is  to  say,  *  clean  '  objects  of  creation),  [to  you  (each)] 
did  Auharmazd  give  a  name  (as  here  described),  (11)  [as 
the  producers  of  benefits  (-dehak)]  ;  and  since  those 
(names)  were  given  to  you  by  Him,  by  those  do  I  (now) 
sacrifice  to  you. 

Prayer  for  the  Sacrificer* 8  peraoiial  higher  mteresta. 

(12)  Also  for  me^  on  account  of  (in  the  use)  of  those 
(names)  let  one  bow  in  worship,  (or  *  proclaim  forth  those 
qualities ' ;  this  with  another  text) ;  also  on  my  account  by 
means  of  those  (names  and  gifts)  let  one "  offer  praise  ;  alsa 

*  This  is  of  course  superfluous  ;  see  the  original ;  it  is  a  misapplied  citation. 
'  A  corporeal  secretion. 


Or  in  view  of  the  apparent  rendering  * ars*  =  *  tean*,'  we  might  see  a  * fiu  +  aSk'  = 
*  much  weeping.'  The  first  form  would  then  be  meant  as  a  mere  citation  of  the 
Avesta  text,  with  *  are  '  as  the  translation.    Was  *  ars '  suggested  by  -raosca  ? 

*  It  would  be  hardly  fair  to  the  Pahl.  trlr.  to  suppose  that  he  meant 
hQsnayesnih  (so)  in  the  sense  of  Ner.'s  susanmanata-  :  i.e.  nardly  fair  in  view  of 
the  undoubted  meaning  of  the  original. 

*  Writing  hastily,  one  might  render  *  greatness '  for  *  butter,'  masih  for  misga, 
Ner.  g*rtam.     Sued  oversights  should  be  avoided. 

*  Not  impossibly :  *  may  one  reverence  (or  *  proclaim  *)  me,  on  account  of  those 
(gifts  of  offering  when  I  offer  in  the  use  of  those  names) ' ;  *  name '  suggested 
by  -a(n)ma-. 

'  A  curioas  error  again,  which  Ner.  avoids.  The  translator,  as  before,  seems  to 
fail  to  see  the  first  pi.  in  the  forms  in  -mahi  here  from  aome  accidental  cause. 
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for  me  (or  '  toward  (?)  me ')  let  one/  i.e.  *  let  them/  express 
41  debt-confession. 

(13)  0  waters,  ye  who  are  the  *Azi's/  [(that  is  to  say, 
ye  who  are)  salivas  ^]  (?  sic,  to  you  we  are  offering),  and 
(to)  you  who  are  *  matres '  (so  ;  see  *  matarasca '),  [ye  waters 

which  are   the  (set  free) ]   and   (to)    that 

water  which  (is  meant  by)  '  agenyao '  [blood],  and  to  that 
which  is  the  daryoS-dayak  (=the  sustainer  of  the  feeble), 
[ye  conquerors  *  (of  obstacles  to  life  ;  ye  who  are)  the 
fluids  in  the  womb],  (14)  and  to  the  waters  '  vispopaiti,' 
that  which  is  called  [the  water  in  the  plants  (again)  and  in 
the  origin  (or  *  root ')  of  them.  By  that  they  are  grown  *], 
and  to  that  water  which  is  the  best*  and  most  beneficial, 
[i.e.  the  spermal  (sap)  which  is  from  (or  *  of ')  plants]  ;  thus 
to  you  who  are  (so)  beneficent  I  am  liberal  in  offering, 

(15)  (and  to  You  do  I  sacrifice ;  ye)  who  with  length  of 
^rm  would  guide  (us)  on  within  the  body  [of  the  world]  with 
apart-giving  and  apart-speech  (meaning  possibly  *  on  account 
of  our  especial  offering  and  especial  recitations ' ;  hardly  so 
-certainly  'with  especial  giving  (of  the  waters)'),  those  waters 
which  are  the  mataro  jltayo  [(viz.)  *milk'  («tc)].* 

YASNA    XXXIX. 

T/te  Fifth  Chapter  of  the  Yait, 
To  the  Soul  of  the  Herds,  its  Sacrifice. 

(1)  Here,  therefore,  do  I  sacrifice  to  the  Herds'  soul  and 
to  their  body  (?)  which  (were)  created  by  Him  [Auharmazd]  ; 
(2)  and  I  sacrifice  to  (that  which  is)  our  (own)  soul,  (and  with 
this)  even  to  the  Herds'  soul  (as  to  those)  who  are  desirous 
of  our  life  (i.e.  who  contribute  as  domestic  animals  to  our 
existence  and  who)  [were  created  as  a  benefit  (for  this 
purpose)  by  Him  (Auharmazd)]. 

*  See  note  7,  p.  68. 

'  A  valuable  error,  putting  wb  upon  our  guard.  The  Parsi-Pers.  MS.  is  especially 
rich  in  these  tentative  suggestions.  They  are,  of  course,  at  times  merely  well- 
meant  guesses,  often,  however,  *  sagacious  ' ;  but  where  they  are  most  erroneous 
there  they  are  of  value  to  warn  us  in  other  coses,  not  being  mere  dull  imitations. 

'  Avanitar  looks  more  like  an  allusion  to  a  -f-  zi  than  anything  else. 

*  Vahist-  elsewhere  =  va^s-. 

^  A  pertinent  and  racy  guess,  and  possibly  correct. 
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To  the  WanHor  Caste  and  to  the  Agriculturalists. 

(3)  And  to  those  also  who  are  (especially)  Thine  ^  (Own 
do  I  sacrifice),  [to  the  Warrior],  and  to  those  who  are  [the 
Agriculturalists  (as  being  created  by  Him)]  ;  (4)  and  to 
the  Regulars  (the  infantry)  and  to  the  Cavalry,*  to  whose 
souls  I  sacrifice. 

To  the  Souls  of  the  Saints  wherever  bom. 

(5)  And  so  I  sacrifice  to  the  Souls  of  the  Saints  wherever 
bom,  male  and  female,  (6)  who  are  the  adherents  to  the 
good  Den  [with  a  single  (special)  office],  and  they  are 
conqueror(s)  [(these)  warriors  (or  'charioteers/  the  XSa^ra 
caste)]  ;  and  they  acquire  (property)  [these  husbandmen 
(to  whom  I  sacrifice)  ;  (and  I  sacrifice)  to  those  who  are 
par  etninence  the  good^  men,  even  to  the  Priests]. 

To  the  Immortals,  Male  and  Female^  (sic). 

(7)  So  here  I  sacrifice  to  the  good  [Male]  Ones*  of  the 
Amesas  and  to  the  good  [females]  (of  them  as  well)  (so, 
even  to)  the  other*  [Amesas  (do  I  sacrifice)],  (8)  who  are 
august  and  immortal,  ever-living  and  ever-helpful, 

(9)  who  dwell  with  Vah'man  [i.e.  as  regards,  or  *in,^ 
piety  ^],  and  to  him  also  who  is  thus  [Vah'man  (himself) 
do  I  sacrifice]. 

Reciprocities  between  Ahura  and  His  Sacrificer. 

(10)  As  thou,  0  AGharmazd,  art  (active  in)  thought  a» 
regards  both  [the  concerns  of  Heaven  (lit.  *  of  the  spirit ') 
and  of  the  world],  0  Auharmazd ;  [that  is  to  say,  as  Thou 
art]  for  thinking  and  speaking  and  giving  gifts  [in  relation 

^  I  still  hold  tOi  to  be  a  pi.,  not  as  in  the  trl.  to  be  equal  to  lak. 

•  I  feel  mywU'  more  inclined  to  follow  these  hint**  of  the  Pahl.  trls.  at  present 
than  I  did  in  1887.  C,  the  Parsi-Pers.  MS.,  addn  the  idea  of  *  foot-soldiers  *  for 
the  first  word.     NSr.  has  pankticarinam  and  a9Ta5arinam. 

'  Vaonare  as  vohu-  +  nar-  (!),  il  read  Pahl.  *  h.' 

•  Whose  names  are  not  in  the  feminine. 
'  Reading  *zagai.' 

•  The  dwelling  together  in  the  bond  of  piety. 
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to  this  interest  of  Thine ;  that  is  to  say,  (as)  Thou  art  for 
declaring  and  bestowing  this  (beneficial)  thing  (which  is) 
bestowed  (upon  us)],  and  for  accomplishing  it  as  being  (lit. 
*  which  (is) ')  good,  (11)  so  to  thee  do  I  myself  ^  give  (the 
equivalent  of  that)  (hardly  *do  I  give  myself,  the  portion 
of  this  offering  to  Thee'),  and  so  do  I  inculcate  it  [upon 
others  ^ ;  that  is  to  say,  (I  offer  this  present  gift  as)  given]  ; 
and  so  to  thee  in  (my)  coming'  do  I  sacrifice.  [And  so 
when  within  the  world  (as)  I  come  and  go  (in  my  daily 
walk  will  I  continue  on ;  that  is  to  say),  *  I  will  sacrifice  (to 
Thee,  and  will  teach  the  same  to  others ')].  (12)  So  also 
dost  thou  (so,  for  *  do  thou ')  praise  *  me.  (This  2nd  sing, 
is  a  recurring  blimder),  (in  return  for  '  this,*  or  *  do  thou 
cause  (?)  me  to  praise ') ;  so  also  do  Thou  express  *  obligation 
to  me  (sic,  even)  Thou,  Aiiharmazd  (sic ;  or  '  do  Thou  bring 
me  into  obligation  to  Thee ').  [That  is  to  say,  to  me  be  the 
debt  as  regards  Thee  (sic,  or  is  it  '  upon  me  be  the  debt 
.  .  .  .  ,'  —  in  either  case  mistaking  -mahi,  the  Ist  pi., 
for  an  -ahi,  the  2nd  singular  ?).]  [(The  foregoing  section  is 
to  be  repeated  twice.)] 

The  Relationship  and  the  Oood  Chieftainship, 

(13)  In  the  good  relationship,®  [since  Thine  own  I  am], 
and  (in)  the  progressive  and  continuous  relationship  (or  *  in 
the  spontaneous  progress  of  affairs')  [since  I  stand  in  a 
(sacred)  relationship  toward  Thee], 

(14)  for  that  which  is  the  good  consideration  (and  reward) 
to  Thee  will  I  come,  (15)  also  in  the  (office  of  the)  good 
Chieftainship,  [since  I  would  exercise  the  Authority  (i.e.  its 

*  The  only  explanation  I  can  offer  for  this  benafSa  is  that  it  is  an  anticipation 
of  the  XYc^ih  in  13. 

*  One  might  suspect  this  -yal  alSan  to  refer  to  ais,  but  see  pavan  yatiinesn' 
and  elsewhere. 

'  Or  *  in  my  going '  (?). 

*  One  would  like  to  render :  *  So  dost  Thou  make  me  praise  ;  so  do  Thou  bring 
me  into  debt ;  O  Auharmnzd,  that  is  to  say,  upon  me  may  there  be  a  debt  as 
toward  Thee ' ;  but  see  the  context. 

*  So  present  for  imperative. 

*  Is  it  '  ownernhip '? ;  at  all  events  it  mistakes  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
original,  which  I  now  hold  to  mean  *  Autocrat  *  rather  than  '  Royal  Kinsmen.* 
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duties)  with  correctness],  and  with  the  good  fulness  of 
attentive  consideration  (lit.  '  with  perfect-mindedness ')  (will 
I  come  on),  [since  I  would  carry  out  the  matter  (the  duties 
of  my  office)  with  perfect  attention  (and  application  of 
thought;  again  lit.  'with  perfect-mindedness')]. 

[(The  Yen'hya  Hatam  is  to  be  recited  twice  here  in  the 
course  of  the  Yasna.  Five  Vacists  (P)  are  here  to  be  said 
and  three  Gahs.)] 


YASNA  XL. 

The  Sixth  Chapter  of  the  Tast. 

A  Fellowship  tcith  Ood  and  with  his  Saints. 

(1)  Since,  0  Auharmazd,  to  You  I  ^» '  will  thus  attribute 
greatness*  within  the  world ^  as  well  as  completeness  (2)  with 
active  energy  (so  for  keresva  (?) )  [since  I  will  do  and  say  * 
that  thing  through  which  Your  greatness'  and  perfection 
may  become  more  evident  (i.e.  'since  I  will  perform  the 
holy  ceremonies  and  carry  out  complete  obedience  to  the 

Law')], 

{2a)  (and  since)  I  am  liberally  contributing  toward  this  the 

protection  *  (sic  afforded)  by  Thy  wisdom  (so,  with  great  error 

for  ;^apaiti)  *   [toward  Thy  Den],  from  this  (accumulation 

of  n^erit)  since  it  is  [mine]  (there  is  a  benefit  accruing  to  me) 

on  (continuously)   [that  is,  from  this  (source)  to  me  (let 

there  be)  a  benefit], 

(3)  which  reward  do  Thou,  0  Auharmazd,  give  on  to  my 

(people,  viz.),  that  (reward)  which  [it  is  proper  to  give]  to 

the  devoted  followers  of  the  Den  (as  representing  my  closest 

interest). 


^  Mistaking  ahQ  and  adahii. 

'  Notice  mazdSm  so  rendered.     Otherwise  elsewhere. 

'  Or  is  it  *  they  would  attribute  greatness  *  or  *  they  would  do  and  say  'P ;  but 
see  2. 

^  Mistaking  x^  ^^^  ^  ^^i™  ^^^  *  ^^ '  =  '  be  wise  * ;  cf .  x^atu ;  and  mistaking 
-paiti  for  a  form  from  pa  s  *  to  protect.' 
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(4)  That  (reward)  which  (is  suitable)  for  this  ((Ner. 
amlSam)  sacrifice  of  devotion)  do  Thou  give  us  both  for  this 
world  and  for  (that  of)  the  Spirits  (i.e.  *  of  Heaven/  Y.  28,  3), 

(6)  that  is  to  say,  so  for  that  (reward)  which  (is)  thus 
(conditioned)  do  we  come  on  to  Thee,  (6)  for  this  Thy 
fellowship  [and  also  for  the  co-operation]  of  A§a  (as  the 
Angel  of  the  Law)  forever  until  all  [till  the  future  body]. 

(7)  Give  me  therefore,  0  Auharmazd,  men,  [even 
disciples  of  men  who  (are)  aerpats  (Herbads)]  who  (may  be) 
holy  and  (animated  by)  a  desire  for  (the  establishment  and 
propagation  of)  A§a  (as  Thy  Church  (sic) ).  [And  give  me 
Herbads], 

(8)  who,  when  for  these  (disciples,  or  *  in  answer  to  these 
sacrificing  prayers'),  they  may  arise*  (stc),  (or  who,  when 
they  'may  attain'  (i.e.  'become  a  source  of  success')),  may 
be  bountiful  to  me  for  the  long  coming-on  (for  the  future) 
[i.e.  for  the  future  body],  and  (who  may)  for  what  is 
mighty  [in  (my)  occupation]  (become)  in  these  respects  (my) 
companion  (s). 

(9)  Grant  us  him  who  (is,  or  *  who  may  be ')  our  gladdener. 

(10)  So,  whether  as  the  Self  (?)  (hardly  here  fully  under- 
standing the  meaning  to  be  '  whether  as  Autocrat '  or 
'Lord'),  and  so  whether  as  the  Varun,  'the  commonalty.' 
(This  appears  to  be  an  abortive  attempt  to  reproduce  at  least 
the  first  syllable  of  'verezena,'  and  must  be  intended  to 
mean  svapanktayah  with  Ner.  'men  of  our  familiar  line,' 
hardly  '  bearers ' ;  '  var '  as  a  '  central  collection '  seems  to 
have  been  thought  of.)  So,  whether  also  (as)  the  '  Peer ' 
(as  the  associate  of  the  Autocrat)  [let  (that  gladdener)  be 
mine],  (that  is  to  say,  'Do  Thou,  0  Auharmazd';  see  9) 
give  these  (three  classes  of  persons)  to  me  as  my  rejoicers), 
(11)  since  through  them  I  may  arise ;  (see  the  original  for 
the  first  personal).     (Or  '  since  through  them  I  may  arouse 


*  The  word  may  always  be  for  ayabani  or  *  ayuband,'  *  I  (or  *  they*)  may  attain,' 
but  see  the  original  and  N€r.  The  latter  saw  the  meaning  'arise/  but  retains 
the  3rd  personal,  as  x^zand.    Of  course,  this  does  not  explain  the  original,  but  it 


recognises  the  likeness  of  the  termination  -yuS  (F)  (B.,  Pt.  4)  to  a  3rd  plural.  At 
the  last  moment  it  occurs  to  me  to  ask  whether  we  have  not  really  in  the  Pahlavi 
here  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  orinnal.  Is  not  our  form  after  all  '  aidyuzand '  P 
Or  was  yada  =  amat  seen  in  aidy(a)  (ayada)  and  *ud'  in  -ufi?   What  renders  Yast-? 
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others  to  arise ')  toward  Yoii,  0  Auhannazd.  And  therefore- 
(because  of  these  prospective  results  the  bountiful  One- 
toward  You),  0  Auharmazd,  the  rejoicer),  the  saint  and 
righteous  man,  is^  liberal  with  (the  gift  of)  his  possessions- 
[(the  meaning)  is  *  with  his  wealth  '].^ 

The  Yen'hya  Hatam  is  here  to  be  recited  once  in  the 
course  of  the  Yasna.  Seven  Vacists  (?)  are  to  be  said  and 
three  Gahs. 

YASNA  XLI. 

The  Seventh  Chapter  of  the  Yait. 

To  Auhamiazd  as  tlie  King,  the  Life,  and  the  JRewarder. 

Song  -  praises,  and  acquisitions  (sic,  '  the  results  of 
earnings  '),^  and  veneration  (?)  (2)  do  I  myself  present  to 
Auharmazd  and  Asavahista,  and  I  inculcate  [(this)  upon 
others]  ;  and  that'  also  do  I  here  make  known'  [in  speech]. 
(Or  is  it  *  Him  also  I  invite  (to  this  my  sacrifice '(?)?') 

(3)  And  to  that  which  is  Thy  good  Sovereign  Authority 
(the  complete  establishment  of  the  Theocracy)  may  I  attain 
for  ever  until  all. 

(4)  That  good  sovereign  (namely)  Thou,*  holds  ride  (may 
be  hold  ride)  over  us  who  are  men  or  women  (without  regard 
to  sex,  and  as  having  equal  political  rights;  and  this  as 
representing)  Thee, 

(5)  in  both  the  worlds,  0  '  Thou '  most  beneficent  (so  B.,. 
Pt.  4)5  of  beings. 

Devoted  Apostleship  and  its  Expected  Reward, 

(6)  Since  [I  would  present]  Thy  good  Injunction,  O 
Auharmazd,  [that  is  to  say,  since  I  would  be  a  bearer  on 

*  The  let  pers.  missed. 

*  Mistaking  garo  for  a  form  from  a  *  gar '  =  *  to  seize.' 

'  This  zag  seems  to  show  that  the  idea  of  *  amiouncing '  was  seen  by  the  trlr. , 
hardly  that  of  *  invitation ' ;  but  see  Ner. 

*  See  the  original  and  even  Ner.,  who,  however,  has  the  2nd  sg.  imper.  in 
the  verb. 

*  Or  with  the  other  texts,  *  0  Thou  most  completely  (or  *  beneficently  *)  wise  of 
beinn^.*  Notice  that  Ahura  is  here  included  within  the  category  of  *  beings,' 
whiek  casts  light  on  Y.  XXIX,  3,  Hatam  hvo  aojisto. 
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of  Thy  command  (within  the  world  as)]  an  increaser  (of 
these  sacred  influences) ;  [that  is  to  say  (as)  I  will  augment 
Thine  interest  (the  Cause  of  the  Holy  Den],  and  as)  also 
I  will  offer  Thy  sacrifice  with  the  accompaniment  (and 
assistance)  of  Asa  (the  Angel  of  the  Law),  [that  is  to  say,, 
(as)  from  the  coimtenancing  help  of^  ASavahista  I  will 
sacrifice  to  Thee], 

(7)  so  (as  a  consequence  and  as  reward)  from  Thee  may 
be  the  life  of  our  body ;  [(so)  may  no  life-departure  (life- 
lessness ;  i.e.  '  utter  death '  ^)  be  our  (lot)]  ;  (8)  In  both  the 
worlds  [mayst  thou  grant  this],  0  Thou  most  beneficent* 
of  beings. 

[(A  Vacist  (sentence  (?) )  to  be  recited  twice.)] 

The  Contest  for  Salvation, 

(9)  Acknowledge  me  as  worthy  (so  safer  than  'make  me 
worthy  *)  [as  regards  the  giving  of  the  reward]  ;  also  arm 
me  (beweapon*  me),  0  Aiiharmazd.  (10)  For  Thee  (a 
supplicator  may  I  be)  in  Thy  gladdening  (of  Thy  saints) 
and  in  the  long  coming^  on,  (the  future),  [in  the  future 
body],  a  supplicator  on  behalf  of  this  which  is  Thine  [on 
behalf  of  this  Thy  Den]  ;  and  (in  all  this  my  task  and  duty) 
may  I  be  strong ! 

Oladdening  Orace  besought. 

(11)  And  do  Thou  bestow  upon  us  Thy  gladdening-grace 
in  the  long  coming-on^  of  life,^  0  Thou  most  beneficent 
among  beings. 

(12)  When  to  this  Thy  praising  and  Madra  study  and 
declaring  (of  it), 

^  I  cannot  accede  to  the  meaning  '  desire '  nor  to  the  transcription  kadmun. 

•  This  expression  evidently  originated  from  Y.  XXX,  4.     I  should  say  that 
we  ought  to  ccmcede  more  meaning  to  it  than  simply  '  death.*    Tan'  =  -ten-  (I). 

'  So  with  B.  (Pt.  4),  otherwise  *  0  Thou  most  completely  wise    .     .     '    Hii- 
should  equal  *  completely  *  rather  than  '  beneficently.' 

•  Ner.  sad'anaya,  probably  preserving  the  correct  root. 

•  Seeing  a  form  of  (ae)  =  *  to  go  *  in  -ayii. 

•  B.  (Pt.  4),  *  life ' ;  but  here  see  usta.     A  form  from  *  gam '  was  seen  in  the 
termination  *  -gem.* 
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O  Aiiharmazd;  (13)  I  shall  come  ^  on ;  and  (when)  I  shall 
be  content  (with  it),  and  shall  accept  (it),  [that  is  to  say^  as 
much  as  I  shall  be  open  to  accept  it,  and  will  completely 
fulfil  it  with  a  contented  mind], 

(14)  do  Thou  then  (to  that  degree)  give  forth  this  reward 
which  to  my  adherents,  0  Auharmazd,  [it  is  proper  to  give] 
to  the  Den-men  of  the  Den,  (the  strict  adherents  to  the 
Religion). 

[(This  Vacist  (P)  is  to  be  repeated  twice.)] 

(16)  This  even  do  Thou  give  us  for  both  this  world  and 
also  for  (that  of  the)  Heavenly  Beings ;  cf .  Y.  XXVIII,  2 ; 

(16)  that  is  to  say,  so,  for  the  sake  of  such-like  would  we 
come  on  (to  You). 

The  Supreme  Authority  as  the  Objective. 

(17)  To  this  which  is  Thine  (established)  Sovereign- 
authority  and  to  Asa  (as  thine  Established  Religious 
Community  (Thy  Church  (so)) ) ;  (to  these  would  we  approach 
with  acceptance,  and  with  satisfaction  (see  v.  13) )  for  ever 
until  all.  [(This  is  to  be  said  once  in  the  course  of  the 
Yasna,  the  '  Humatananam '  (Y.  XXXV,  4)  is  here  to  be 
recited  twice.  The  Ya^a  Ahii  Vairyo  is  to  be  said  four 
times,  and  the  A§em  Vohu  three  times.)]  To  the  .heroic 
Yast  of  the  Seven  Chapters,  the  holy  the  Chief  of  A§a,  do  we 
sacrifice.  [(The  YcnTiyii  Hatam  is  to  be  here  recited  once 
when  the  Yasna  is  celebrated.)] 


YASNA  XLII  in  S.B.E.  xxxi ;    (Y.  XLI,  18  in  Sp.). 

Appendix  to  the  Haptanghditi ;  a  Summing  up. 
To  the  August  Immortals ;  to  the  Springs,  Streams,  Roads,  etc. 

I  sacrifice  to  You  who  [are]  the  Amesaspends,  and  with 
the  collected  contents  (or  *  summing  up ')  of  the  YaSt  of  the 
Seven  Chapters  ;  see  above. 

*  Seeing  a  gam  in  aog(c)madaeca  (?). 
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(19)  And  (with  this  summing  up)  I  sacrifice  to  the  springs 
of  waters  and  to  the  fords  of  waters  (see  Y.  XXXVIII), 
(20)  and  to  the  dividings  (the  apart-goings)  of  the  roads 
and  to  the  meetings  of  the  roads  (as  vital  elements  toward 
the  successful  prosecution  of  pursuits), 

(21)  and  to  the  mountains  which  flow  with  streamlets,  and 
to  the  vales  (or  clefts)  which  hold  the  waters,^  (22)  and  to 
the  swelling  ^  corn-grains,  and  to  both  the  Protector  (and)  the 
Creator,'  (23)  to  Auharmazd  and  to  Zartust.  (And  in  this 
sununing  up  I  sacrifice)  to  the  Earth  and  to  the  Sky  and  to 
the  Peak  of  Alburz,  (24-26)  and  to  the  terrific  Wind  (the 
hurricane)  by  Mazda  made ;  and  to  the  Land  and  to  all 
(terrestrial)  helpful  benefit  (of  the  sort).  And  I  sacrifice  to 
the  good  thought  *  (that  is  to  Vah'man)  and  to  the  Souls  of 
the  Saints ;  see  Y.  XLIX,  10. 

To  the  Mythic  Fish,  and  to  the  Beast  of  Vouru-Rdsa, 

(27)  (And  I  sacrifice)  to  the  Fish  of  fifty  fins,* 

(28)  and  to  the  Sacred  Ass*  that  stands  midway  in  the 
Sea  of  Wide  Shores ; 

The  Caspian, 

(20)  and  to  the  Sea  Vouru-Kasa  do  I  sacrifice  (as  well). 

To  Haoma. 

(30)  And  (I  sacrifice)  to  Hdm  the  gold-hued,  the  high 
(growing), 

(31)  even  to  Hom,  the  stimulating,  the  Promoter  of  the 
world ;  • 

(32)  yea,  to  Hom,  the  death-afar. 


*  A.  and  B.  om.,  and  *  to  the  Yazat  Mi6ra.' 
'  Possibly  *  fattening.* 

'  Or  ponds  as  reservoirs. 

*  No^oe  that  Vah'man  is  described  literally  as  *  good  thought.*  So,  and  not  as 
in  Y.  49,  10,  where  we  should  understand  the  concrete  *  good  man.*  It  would  be 
straining  a  point  to  render  the  Pahl.*s  *  good  thinking  *  as  '  man '  here. 

*  Interesting  later  trash  (P)  or  the  same  reviyed  from  earlier  dap.  It  has  its 
value  ;  see  the  later  loi^. 

*  A  tribute  to  distillation. 
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The  Floods  and  the  Migrations. 

(33)  And  (in  this  summing  up)  I  sacrifice  to  the  forth- 
•flowing  of  the  waters  (to  the  spring-floods),  and  the  forth- 
flights  {sic)y  that  is,  (migrations  ?)  of  the  birds. 

To  the  Priests  as  Representing  all, 

(34)  And  I  sacrifice  to  the  circuits  ^  of  the  Fire  Priests, 

(35)  who  return  2  from  the  road  afar  with  beseeching 
prayers  made  in  the  desire  for  Asa  to  (*  for ')  the  Provinces, 

(36)  and  I  sacrifice  to  the  AmeSaspends  all. 

[(The  Yen'hya  Hatam  is  to  be  recited  here  once  when  the 
Yasna  is  celebrated.)] 

*  *  The  coming  back.' 

'  *  Satunand '  must  mean  '  coming  *  here  and  not  *  going ' ;  so  perhaps  also 
at  Y.  XLIII,  14,  '  satunan ' ;  yet  sec  the  Parsi-Pcrs.  there  *  raftan,'  6a9as, 
pp.  177,  520. 
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IV. 

THE  DISCUSSION   BETWEEN  ABIT  BISHE  MATTA  AND 

ABIT   SAID  AL-SIBAFI  ON  THE   HEBITS  OF 

LOGIC  AND   OBAMMAB. 

By  D.   S.  MARGOLIOUTH. 

TN  his  notice  of  the  philosopher  Abu  Bishr,  of  Dair  Kimna, 
Ibn  al-KiftP  mentions  that  he  had  a  public  discussion 
with  the  grammarian  Abu  Sa'Id  al- Hasan  al-Sirafi,  famous 
for  his  commentaries  on  Sibawaihi's  grammar.*  This  dis- 
cussion is  reported  at  length  by  Yakut  in  his  invaluable 
Mu'jam  al-udaba,'  on  the  authority  of  Abu  Hayyan,  from 
whose  works  Yakiit  derives  much  that  is  interesting,  though 
he  accuses  Abu  Hayyan  of  habitually  romancing.  Abu 
Hayyan,  whose  full  name  was  *Ali  Ibn  Muhammad  al- 
Tauhidi,  was  an  eminent  writer  of  the  fourth  century  of 
Islam,  of  whose  works  only  three  (to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge)  have  as  yet  been  published :  his  treatises  on 
Friendship  and  the  Sciences,  printed  at  the  Jawa^b  press 
in  1301  A.H. — mthout  the  very  important  treatise  on  the 
lives  of  the  two  viziers  Ibn  al-*AmId  and  Ibn  'Abbad,  which 
had  been  promised  in  advertisements,  but  which  is  said  to 
be  a  book  that  brings  ill-luck ;  and  a  work  lithographed 
in  India  called  Mukabasat.^  A  brief  account  of  him  is  given 
by  Ibn  Khillikan  in  his  life  of  Ibn  al-'Amid  (translated 
by  De  Slane,  iii,  264)  ;  a  lengthier  one  by  SafadT,  which 
Mr.  Amedroz  has  kindly  copied  for  me,  and  which  is  given 


^  £d.  Lippert,  p.  323. 

'  These  were  utilized  by  Jahn  for  his  translation,  and  have  been  published  in 
part  in  the  Cairene  edition  of  Sibawaihi. 

3  MS.  Bodl.  Or.  753  :  Life  of  Abu  Sa'id. 

*  I  owe  my  acquaintance  with  this  work  to  Mr.  A.  G.  Ellis. 
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in  a  note ;  ^  and  a  very  lengthy  one  by  Yakut,  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  his  dietionarv.  An  extract  from  one  of  his- 
works,  which  occurs  in  al-Kiftl's  dietionarv,  is  translated 
into  German  by  Dioterici  ("  Philosophic  der  Araber,"  i,  144). 

^  u'^jMJ^  c;^^  cri'*^^  ^r-*"*  J^  '^„>^  cT*  ^  LS^  t/-^'^ 

(i  e.  Dhahabi,  Or.  48,  269i)  jj;-.jJ^ 

jjjS  Ijj^ji  (H(^  o^i  '^^■^^  J^  ^^j  '-r'yif*  'Qg-JtJ  *-U" 


*  ,V^/   i J^li  ^  yb.  (*^?^^^  y^^  ^y.tf  U^jS  c;L-^^  y'  aLjSI 

uWa-  ^'  'L*-:j\  S-:t  V  ^  ^ii=^^  cH-^'  tS"!-**  ^'  J^ 

(Cf.  Nawawi,  ed.  Wustenfeld,  707)  A-i  ^^  j^ys? 
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The  first  question  which  will  naturally  occur  in  reference 
to  this  dialogue  is  whether  it  is  historical  or  Abii  Hayjran's 

,^0)  y^  <ciLLj  (A  ^la';v.t  ^\  ^e'\^^^»  ^LJlLuwu^  ^ti^lioJ  ui  (—Ci M* > 

(JJli^.    ^lli\  JS^.  LL:U^\   ^J^J^.  '^bjill  ^yJ^^  L3^\ 

JJi  j^LiU  v— i-^i-*  jj;UL»  ^iJ  ^x«xj  ''IjLLII  aUI^  ^.^.S  5^^^ 

^^  LJU^  J^-Lai^  LjJsi^  ^^J  jJ  ^^  3  ^jJl  L3  jJl  J^  uXJi 
^^^  ^U^Lxf  ti  ^J^  ^U;  t— i^  iS'*^'*H  ^j^^^  Ij^Olst^  t— Oi 


•  Bead  ^IS . 


J.V.A.8.  1905. 
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romance.  Abu  Hayyan  has  taken  great  trouble  to  establish 
its  historical  character,  by  giving  date  and  persons.  The  date 
is  the  year  320,  when  Abu'1-Fath  Ibn  al-Fnrat  was  vizier ; 
and  to  this  there  appears  to  be  no  objection,  since  this  person 
(al-Fadl  Ibn  Ja'far  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Furat,  also 
known  as  Ibn  Hinzabah)  was  made  vizier  in  Rabi*  ii,  320 
('Arib,  ed.  De  Goeje,  p.  173),^  though,  owing  to  the  death  of 
Muktadir  and  the  appointment  of  a  new  Caliph,  he  was 
succeeded  by  another  vizier  in  Dhu'l-Ka'dah  of  the  same 
year.  Further,  many  of  the  audience  enumerated  are 
historical  personages,  who  might  well  have  attended  a 
debate  at  Baghdad  in  that  year.  Al-Marzubdnz,  the  agent 
of  the  Samanids,  is  casually  mentioned  by  Ibn  al-AthIr 
(anno  286,  ed.  Tomberg,  vii,  355)  as  "  the  na'ib  of  Isma'il 
in  the  Capital,  known  as  Al-Marzubani " ;  there  is  no  reason 
(it  would  seem)  why  he  should  not  have  continued  to  hold 

*  A  short  life  of  him  is  given  by  Safadi  thus : — 
^sj^  d^\>i  ^^  1^\J^^  ^b  ^^y^\  ^^\  ^\^\ 

c^J^  ^  fy  LJUiLJ^  ^.y^,.  tr-^-^  ^^  lT^IA^  jj-?  ^^ 

^,jli  lj^\  ^^\  J^  ^^  aU^  Jui:/j   V\  ^Ji?L^^  LirU 

^^  i:^  jj  ill  c^jU^r  ^j;^  u^  J-^  ^^V  J-5^  i;*^  ^' 
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that  appointment  for  thirty- four  years ;  and  the  presence 
at  Baghdad  of  the  agents  or  ambassadors  of  those  princes 
who,  though  virtually  independent,  recognized  the  Caliph's 
suzerainty,  must  be  regarded  as  characteristic  of  the  period. 
This  Marzubani  is  evidently  to  be  distinguished  from  his 
contemporary,  the  famous  archaeologist.  Ibn  al-Ikhshldy^ 
whose  name  was  Abu  Bakr  Ahmad,  famous  as  a  Mu'tazil 
theologian,  died  in  326,  six  years  after  the  debate  (Fihrist, 
p.  173) ;  since  he  lived  in  Baghdad,  Suk  al-*Atash  (Le  Strange's 
Baghdad,  p.  224),  he  could  easily  be  present  at  it.  He 
wrote  a  book  in  refutation  of  the  views  of  al-Khdlidi, 
i.e.  Ja'far  b.  Muhammad  b.  Nasir,  who  is  probably  to  be 
identified  with  the  EhalidI  present  at  the  debate.  For  this 
person  died  in  347  (Sibt  Ibn  al-Jauzi,  MS.  Poc.  370)  or 
348  (Sha'ranrs  Lawakih  al  -  anwar,  i,  157 ;  Comm.  on 
Kushairiyyah,  ii,  2),  aged  95.  He  was  famous  as  a  saint, 
as  indeed  appears  from  his  figuring  in  Kushairl's  list;  he 
is  more  often  called  al-Khuldi,  a  name  of  which  the  origin 
was  uncertain  (Jauzl,  l.c.),^  though  it  was  also  given  to  the 
celebrated  Mubarrad  (Muzhir,  i,  p.  100).  The  two  persons 
famous  as  "the  Khalidi's,"  and  named  respectively  Abu 
Bakr  and  Sa'id  b.  Hashim,  were  probably  too  young  to 
be  present  at  a  debate  in  320  (Fawat  al-Wafayat),  A 
younger  man  than  KhuldT,  yet  not  too  young  to  be  present, 
was  Ibn  Rabdh,  Abu  *Imran  Musa,  the  metaphysician, 
a  pupil  of  Ibn  Ikhshid,  said  to  have  been  alive,  but  past  80, 
when  the  Fihrist  (p.  173)  was  composed  (377  a.h.).  Another 
very  distinguished  hearer  was  the  ex- vizier  ^Ali  b.  ^Isd  b. 
Dawiid  b.  al-Jarrah,  who  died  in  335  (Jauzl,  I.e.)  or  334, 
having  been  bom  in  245  (Amedroz's  Hilal,  p.  281) ;   he  was 

*  Ikhshidf  according  to  Sib^  Ibn  al- Jauz!,  means  *  king '  in  the  lang^uage  of 
Farghanah. 

'  Asked  why  he  was  called  Khuldi,  he  said  :    v-r    L«y    UJl>-   m*  -  -  ^ 

jt^3l  IjJb  ^^x  u^/F^  u^jAt^  b  JJ'w^l  sjjb  t-^  ^}  .  Jauzi  says 
Yd  Khuldi  here  is  meaningless. 
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therefore  75  years  old  in  320.  Amedroz's  work  contains- 
a  full  account  of  him.  Besides  being  an  administrator,  he  waa 
keenly  interested  in  philosophy,  as  appears  from  the  repeated 
mention  of  him  in  Ibn  Abi  Usaibi'ah's  Historj'  of  Physicians^ 
He  was  besides  sufficient  of  a  saint  to  be  credited  with  th& 
working  of  miracles  (Hada'ik  al-afrah,  p.  100). 

Ibn  Ka^hy  who  is  less  well  known,  is  clearly  to  be  identified 
with  Ibn  Ka*b  al-Ansari,  who  is  repeatedly  quoted  in  the 
Treatise  on  Friendship  (pp.  7,  39,  52,  54,  72,  73)  as  a 
personal  acquaintance  of  Abu  Hayyan,  yet  as  dead  when 
that  treatise  was  composed;  and  the  last  date  in  it  is  370* 
(p.  67),  though  it  was  not  published  till  after  Ibn  Sa'dan'a 
death  in  375  (p.  6).  His  sayings  appear  to  be  Sufic  in 
character,  and  he  is  stated  to  have  been  a  friend  of  Abu'l- 
Khattab  al-Sabi.  Of  this  person  a  brief  notice  is  to  be 
found  in  Chwolsohn,  Ssabier,  i,  586,  where  it  is  stated  that 
Abu  Ishak  Ibrahim  al-Sabi  addressed  him  several  letters. 

•       •  • 

Finally,  the  reporter  of  the  debate,  *All  Ibn  'Ind  al- 
Rummdnty  who  was  Abii  Hayyan's  teacher,  and  is  regularly 
mentioned  by  him  as  "  the  saintlj^  sheykh,"  was  bom  in 
296  (Ibn  Khill.,  s.v.),  and  would  therefore  have  been 
24  at  the  time.  Abu  *Ali  al-Fasawt,  who  was  not  present^ 
but  might  have  been,  was  born  in  288,  and  would  have 
been  32. 

On  the  other  hand,  slight  liistoric  doubts  attach  to  one 
or  two  of  the  audience.  Of  Ibn  Tughj  an  elaborate  life  i* 
given  by  Ibn  Sa*Id  in  his  Mughrib  (translated  by  Tallquist,. 
Helsingfors,  1899,  p.  23  ff.).  It  appoiirs  thence  that  he 
was  made  prefect  of  Damascus  in  Jumadil  ii,  319,  and  did 
not  hold  office  in  Egypt  till  321.  The  Amba^nador  qf  Ibn 
Tugl{j  from  Egypt  could  not  have  been  present  at  a  debate 
held  in  320.  Perhaps  this  is  only  a  verbal  error,  i.e.  either 
the  word  Egj^t  or  the  name  Tughj  is  a  mistiiko.  A  rather 
more  interesting  question  is  connected  with  the  name  of 
Kuddmahy  Abu  *Amr  b.  Ja'far,  famous  as  a  critic.  Since 
in  his  treatise  on  poetical  criticism  he  declares  himself  to 
be  the  first  to  treat  that  subject,  it  would  be  of  interest  to 
find  him  confronted  with  the  translator  of  Aristotle's  Poetics. 
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He  was  personally  acquainted  with  the  other  disputant, 
Abu  Sa*id  (Treatise  on  Friendship,  p.  152).  His  death-date 
was  not  precisely  known,  whence  Ibn  Khillikan  omits  him. 
Suyutl  (Husn  al-muhadarah,  i,  225)  says  he  died  in  the 
-days  of  Muktadir,  who  only  survived  the  debate  a  few 
months.  Brockelmann  (i,  228)  gives  310  as  his  death-date ; 
De  Slane  (Joum.  Asiatique,  1862,  ii,  p.  156),  337,  after 
Abu'l-Mahasin  (ii,  323). 

A  serious  anachronism  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  mention  of 
al- Kindt  as  present,  if  by  him  be  meant  the  famous 
philosopher,  who  had  been  dead  over  50  years,  and  indeed 
is  referred  to  in  the  debate  as  one  of  the  ancients.  Perhaps, 
however,  some  other  Kindl  is  intended,  e.g.  the  historian 
Abu  Omar  Muhammad  b.  Yusuf  (thought  by  De  Slane  to 
have  been  a  grandson  of  the  other),  a  fragment  of  whose 
work  has  been  published  by  Tallquist.  He  might  without 
anachronism  have  been  present  at  a  debate  in  320.  Another 
anachronism  is  to  be  found  in  the  presence  of  Abu  Flrds, 
who  would  naturally  be  the  famous  poet,  born  either  in 
320  or  321.  A  few  names  remain  of  persons  whom  I  have 
hitherto  been  unable  to  identify  with  certainty — Ibn  Eashid, 
Ibn  *Abd  al-'Aziz  al-Hdshimi,  Ibn  Yahyd  al-'Alaxct,  and 
al'Zuhri,  Amedroz's  Hilal  mentions  (p.  211)  a  house  in 
Baghdad  which  belonged  to  *Uthman,  son  of  al-Hasan  Ibn 
*Abd  al-*AzTz  al-Hiishimi,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  son 
or  nephew  of  the  second  of  these  persons.  Jauzi  mentions 
a  Yahya  Ibn  Yahya  al-*AlawI  as  a  great  scholar,  originally 
of  Baghdad,  but  afterwards  attached  to  Saif  al-daulah,  who 
died  in  390.  He  may  be  identical  with  the  third,  but  it 
is  unlikely.  Abu  Bakr  al-Zuhri  al-Ispahani  is  quoted  as 
a  historical  authority  by  Hilal  (p.  272)  for  the  days  of 
Muktadir ;  perhaps  he  is  identical  with  the  fuurtli :  and 
since  Abu  Hayyan  (on  Friendship,  p.  30,  cf.  96)  mentions 
an  Abu  Bakr  al-Zuhairl  as  a  personal  friend,  perhaps  either 
Zuhrl  or  Zuhairl  should  be  corrected  to  the  other  form. 

On  the  whole,  the  historical  character  of  the  debate  stands 
the  test  to  which  we  have  exposed  it  exceedingly  well ;  and 
it  is  clear  that  a  very  distinguished  company  had  been  got 
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together.  Such  public  discussions  were  doubtless  not  in- 
frequent in  Baghdad,  as  well  as  other  places  of  importance : 
the  well-known  letter  of  Badr  al-Zaman  gives  a  vivid 
description  of  such  a  debate,  certainly  of  a  far  less  serious 
character  than  the  present.  It  needed  a  man  of  considerable 
personal  courage  and  oratorical  skill  to  venture  on  a  dis- 
putation before  such  an  audience,  and  clearly  Abu  Bishr 
of  Dair  Kunna  was  not  thus  qualified ;  he  could  scarcely 
open  his  lips,  and  was  nonplussed  by  the  simplest  puzzles. 
Ibn  al-Sikklt,  famous  as  a  grammarian,  was  once  in  a  similar 
plight :  his  antagonist,  in  the  presence  of  the  Caliph,  being 
asked  to  propound  a  question  in  grammar,  propounded  the 
easiest  he  could  think  of ;  but  even  that  Ibn  al-Sikkit  was 
unable  to  answer  (Ibn  Khill.,  ii,  410).  Abu  Bishr,  being 
exposed  to  jeers  on  the  badness  of  his  Arabic,  and  also  on 
his  Christian  beliefs,  was  still  less  likely  to  come  safely 
through  such  an  ordeal.  Perhaps,  however,  we  ought  not 
to  forget  that  the  debate,  as  we  have  it,  is  in  the  main 
reported  by  one  of  the  antagonists.  And  there  are  passages 
in  his  speech  which  imply  that  Abu  Bishr  said,  at  any  rate, 
rather  more  than  he  is  reported  to  have  said.  If  Ibn  al-Kifti 
be  right  in  making  him  come  to  Baghdad  in  320,  the  rumour 
of  the  large  audiences  attracted  by  his  lectures  was  probably 
what  caused  the  \dzier  to  summon  the  assembly. 

In  general  the  description  here  given  accords  exceedingly 
well  with  Abu  Bishr  as  we  see  him  in  his  translation  of 
Aristotle's  Poetics.  His  acquaintance  with  the  Arabic 
language  there  displayed  is  as  slipshod  as  his  antagonist 
(with  his  approval)  asserts  it  to  be ;  though  he  makes  no 
statement  about  the  Greek  of  the  Poetics,  he  in  one  place 
interprets  the  Syriac  (which  he  misreads)  ^  as  though  it 
were  the  original ;  and  he  puts  down  absurdities  in  the 
most  unthinking  manner.  Abu  Sa'Id's  contention  that  the 
translations  made  by  Abu  Bishr  and  his  colleagues  are 
unintelligible  is  fully  justified ;  only  Abu  Sa'id  is  mistaken 
in    ascribing    the    badness    of    these    translations    to    the 

^  lAo*,  misread  lAZ)* ,  Anal.  Orient.,  pp.  6G,  14. 
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translators'  ignorance  of  Arabic ;  the  real  reason  was  their 
ignorance  of  the  subjects  on  which  they  professed  to  write. 
One  who  with  no  philosophical  training  endeavoured  to 
translate  Kant's  Critic  of  Pure  Reason  would  produce 
absurdities  as  crass  as  those  produced  by  Abii  Bishr,  however 
well  he  might  know  the  English  language. 

The  quarrel  between  the  grammarians  and  the  philosophers 
which  this  dialogue  illustrates  was  long  continued.  In  the 
late  sixth  century  we  find  the  rhetorician  Ibn  al-Athlr 
calling  attention  to  the  uselessness  of  the  treatises  of 
Avicenna  (al-Mathal  al-sa'ir,  p.  187),  and  describing  with 
pleasure  his  triimiphs  over  philosophers.  "  One  day,"  he 
tells  us  (ibid.,  p.  95),  "a  professor  of  philosophy  was  with 
me,  and  the  subject  of  the  Koran  cropped  up.  I  began  to 
describe  it,  and  to  remark  on  the  eloquence  and  beauty  of 
its  words  and  ideas.  He  proceeded  to  quote  the  words  of 
Surah  liii,  22,  '  That  is,  then,  an  unfair  division,'  and  to  deny 
that  the  phrase  *  unfair '  exhibited  any  eloquence  or  beauty. 
I  said :  '  You  are  to  know  that  there  are  certain  mysteries 
about  the  emplojTnent  of  words,  into  which  you  have  not 
been  initiated  any  more  than  your  masters,  Avicenna,  al- 
Fardbl,  and  the  rest,  and  Aristotle  and  Plato,  who  led  you 
astray  from  the  beginning.'"  He  then  explains  that  the 
beauty  of  the  word  for  'imfair'  {dizd)  lies  in  its  rhyming 
with  the  other  final  words  in  the  texts  of  the  Surah. 

Avicenna,  however,  comes  a  century  later  than  the 
dramatis  personce  of  the  present  dialogue,  which  is  nearer 
the  introduction  of  Greek  philosophy  (or  a  travesty  of  it) 
into  Baghdad,  and  gives  us  a  rather  vivid  presentation  of 
the  attitude  which  the  native  learning  adopted  towards  the 
exotic.  Of  the  mode  in  which  Greek  learning  came  to  be 
studied  at  the  Abbasid  capital  we  are  never  likely  to  have 
any  accurate  account.^  The  references  to  the  subject  in  the 
works  of  Jahiz  (ob.  255  a.h.,  868  a.d.)  are  interesting, 
owing  to  his  nearness  in  time  to  al-Ma'mun  (198-218  a.h., 
813-833  A.T).),  to  whom  the  tradition  ascribes  the  introduction 

*  Tho  raoBt  recent  account  of  the  matter  is  in  the  third  part  of  Zaidan*« 
"  Histor}'  of  Islamic  Ci\'ilization.*' 
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of  the  study  of  Greek  works.  He  is  supposed  to  liAYe 
obtained  a  library  of  Greek  books  from  Cyprus,  and  to  haye 
appointed  as  his  librarian  Sahl  Ibn  Haron,  who  won  some 
fame  as  a  miser  ^  and  writer  in  praise  of  ayarice,  and  in 
general  as  a  poet  and  litterateur.  The  story  of  the  Gjrprian 
MSS.  rests  on  the  authority  of  far  later  writers  than  Jahiz 
(Comm.  on  Ibn  Zaidun's  Epistle,  i,  262 ;  Cairo,  1305),*  but 
the  latter  has  some  remarkable  passages  about  Aristotle. 
In  the  extracts  from  his  treatise  on  rhetoric,  published  at 
Constantinople,  1301,  he  says :  "  The  Greeks  have  philosophy 
and  an  art  of  Logic ;  but  the  author  of  the  Logic  was  himself 
a  poor  speaker,  not  regarded  as  eloquent,  in  spite  of  his 
acquaintance  with  the  distinction  and  analysis  of  speech,  its 
meanings  and  its  properties.  They  regard  Gtilen  as  the 
most  logical  of  mankind,  but  do  not  ascribe  to  him  oratory 
or  the  sort  of  eloquence  which  goes  with  it."  The  chief 
philosophical  technicalities  were  already  invented  by  the 
time  of  Jahiz,  as  he  enumerates  them  (Bayan,  i,  60),  but 
attributes  their  invention,  not  to  the  translators,  but  to  the 
Mutakallimuna,  or  students  of  metaphysical  theology.  One 
of  these  technicalities^  meets  us  as  early  as  the  Diwan  of 
JIuslim  Ibn  al-Walld,  and  others  occur  in  the  poems  of  Abu 
Tammam.* 

The  notion  that  the  Greek  race  was  extinct,  which,  as  we 
see,  is  admitted  here  by  both  disputants,  is  foimd  in  Jahiz, 
who  reckons  Yaunan  with  Canaan,  a  tribe  as  extinct  as 
Thamud  (Bayan,  i,  78 ;  Opuscula,  104,  3) ;  since  the  tribe 
was  extinct,  it  was  natural  to  conclude  that  their  language 
had  perished  also :  and  this  error  was  due  to  the  employment 
of  the  name  RumI  for  Greek,  which,  however,  ought  not  to 
have  misled  any  man  who  occupied  himself  with  philosophy. 

Of  the  attack  on  the  logicians  by  Abu'l- 'Abbas  Abdallah 
Ibn   Muhammad  al-Nashl    (Brockelmann,   i,    124),   which 

»  Jabi?,  **  Misers,"  p.  1 ;  Bayan,  i,  98;  Hada'ik  al-Afrab,  214. 
*  Cf.  ibid.,  46  (Comm.  on  Lamiyyat  al-*Ajam). 

5  The  verb  ^-i»JIJ  .     See  De  Goeje's  glossary. 
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ISiraf  1  declares  had  remained  unanswered,  we  hear  apparently 
only  in  this  place.  This  person  died  in  293;^  verses  by 
him  are  sometimes  cited  (Tiraz  al-majalis  242,  Diwan  al- 
Sababah  163,  Hadiyyat  al-umam  357),  and  he  is  also  said 
to  have  been  skilful  as  a  logician.  Ibn  E^hillikan  makes 
him  attack,  not  the  philosophers,  but  the  grammarians  ;  but 
we  learn  from  the  Fihrist  (p.  299)  that  he  attacked  the 
science  of  medicine.  His  point,  from  Sirafi,  would  appear 
to  have  been  the  very  reasonable  one  that  Logic  for  its  value 
rested,  not  on  the  ipse  dixit  of  the  Ghreeks,  but  on  its  being 
a  correct  analysis  of  the  mental  process.  Of  similar  interest 
is  the  notice  of  the  mock  metaphysical  questions  addressed 
to  al-Kindl,  who  had  been  a  mighty  authority  on  philosophy 
some  fifty  years  before ;  from  Fliigel's  account  of  him  (1857) 
we  learn  that  he  had  ohtrectatorea}  The  fact,  moreover, 
that  the  Sabsoans  (i.e.  the  school  of  Thabit  Ibn  Kurrah) 
joined  in  the  laugh  at  al-Kindl's  expense  is  not  without  its 
interest. 

Apparently  the  deriders  of  the  new  learning  by  no  means 
had  it  all  their  own  way.  In  the  dialogue  the  mild  and 
incompetent  Abu  Bishr  is  represented  as  the  aggressor,  the 
man  who  makes  extravagant  claims  for  his  Logic.  With 
the  aid  of  the  Aristotelian  analysis  of  the  meanings  of 
the  particle  in  (Nat.  Auscult.,  iv,  3,  p.  209),  that  of  the 
grammarian  Ibn  al-Sikkit  was  shown  to  be  defective.  In 
the  list  of  the  friends  of  the  vizier  Ibn  Sa*dan,  it  is  the 
philosopher  who  is  always  "frightening"  others  with  the 
names  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Socrates  and  Galen  (Treatise 
on  Friendship,  p.  31). 

As  might  be  expected,  the  debate  held  in  the  presence  of 
the  vizier  and  so  many  men  of  eminence  had  no  permanent 
result,  except  that  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  disputants 
was  enhanced,  whereas  the  other  was  discredited  for  the 
time.     The  names  of  the  Greek  sages  did  not  cease  to  be 

*  Ibn  Sa*id  calls  him  1  JUb  ,  which  (on  the  analogy  of  the  Greek  oSrot)  might 
imply  that  he  waa  living  at  the  time.     This  would  be  a  serious  anachronism. 

'  This  fact  is  omitted  in  the  account  of  him  by  Dieterici,  **  Philosophie  der 
Amber,"  i,  153. 
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highly  reverenced.  Sayings  ascribed  to  them  were  quoted" 
side  by  side  with  those  of  Prophets  and  Saints  ;  and  a  whole- 
collection  of  apocryphal  apophthegms  grew  up  round  their 
names — a  curious  mixture  of  genuine  and  spurious  specimens^ 
of  Greek  philosophy  is  given  in  the  book  called  "  Spiritual 
Words  on  Greek  Aphorisms,"  by  Abu'l-Faraj  Ibn  Hindu 
(ob.  420),  published  in  Cairo,  1900.  But  also  the  name  of 
philosopher  had  some  of  the  lofty  meaning  attached  to  it 
in  Greece  and  Rome.  A  man  who  occupied  himself  with 
philosophy  was  thought  untrue  to  his  profession  if  he  shed 
blood;  and  such  cases  were  explained  by  the  supposition 
that  there  were  hypocrites  in  philosophy  as  there  were  in 
religion  (on  Friendship,  75). 

The  dialogue  was  reported  in  full  by  Abu  Hayyan  at  the 
request  of  the  vizier,  whom  perhaps  we  are  justified  in 
identifying  with  Ibn  Sa*cldn,  the  vizier  of  Samsiim  al-daulah, 
since  not  only  was  the  Treatise  on  Friendship  compiled  at 
his  request,  but  from  Ibn  al-KiftI  we  learn  that  other 
questions  of  a  literary  character  were  addressed  to  Abii 
Hayyan  by  that  vizier  (p.  82),  who  died  in  375  (Ibn  al- 
Athlr,  ix,  29) ;  whereas  the  book  called  Al-imta*  ical- 
mu'dnasah  was  filled  with  anecdotes  of  what  took  place  at 
the  salons  of  another  vizier  of  Sarasam  al-daulah,  caUed 
Abu'l-Fadl  AbdaUah  b.  al-*Arid  al-ShlrazT  (KiftI,  p.  283). 
Curious  matter  from  that  work  is  quoted  by  Ibn  *ArabI 
(Muhadarat  al-abriir,  i,  188),  and  by  Yakut  in  many  places. 
Possibly  the  dialogue  was  included  in  the  work  called 
Muhadarat  ica-tnusdmardt,  which  may  also  be  the  source  of 
a  docimient  produced  by  Ibn  'Arabi  (ibid.,  ii,  77). 

That  document  is  certainly  apocryphal  in  character, 
consisting  of  letters  which  passed  between  the  Caliph 
Abii  Bakr  and  'All  on  the  subject  of  the  accession  of  the 
former.  Abu  Hayyan  began  his  narrative  thus:  "We 
spent  the  night  talking  at  the  house  of  the  Kadi  Abu 
Hamid  Ahmad  Ibn  Bishr  al-MarwazI  al-*AmirI  in  the 
house  of  Abu  Habashan  in  the  Street  of  al-Mazuban" 
— when  the  Kadi  produced  these  documents  (from  memorj') ; 
he  had  previously  recited  them  to  no  one  save  the  vizier 
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Muhallabi.  Another  very  curious  extract  is  given  by 
Yakut  in  his  life  of  the  secretary  of  state  Ahmad  Ibn 
Thuwabah.  This  person  was  told  that  in  order  to  perfect 
himself  he  should  learn  Euclid;  a  Christian  teacher  was 
accordingly  fetched,  who  made  a  dot  on  a  board,  and 
explained  that  it  had  no  parts  and  no  magnitude — ^was,  as 
he  further  explained,  simple.  Asked  to  illustrate  the  word 
*  simple/  he  said  '  like  God  or  the  soul.'  The  pious  Moslem 
is  horrified  at  a  man  who  makes  Allah  the  object  of 
a  comparison,  and  dismisses  the  teacher  with  contumely. 
A  Moslem  teacher  is  next  fetched,  who  draws  a  straight 
line,  and  explains  that  it  is  length  without  breadth.  Again 
the  secretary  feels  convinced  that  some  slight  is  intended 
to  God's  Straight  Path,  and  bids  the  teacher  begone  to 
eternal  contempt.  This  amusing  scene  is  recorded  in  what 
purports  to  be  a  letter  from  Ahmad  himself,  describing  his 
noble  resistance  to  infidel  temptation  in  a  letter  to  a 
sympathetic  vizier.  But  Yakut  warns  us  that  the  letter 
is  a  forgery,  which  may  be  by  Abu  Hayyan  himself^ 
who  iised  to  invent  tales  of  the  sort. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  Muhadarat  contained  a  Dialogue 
between  al-Farra  and  Muhammad  Ibn  al- Hasan  on  the  merits 
of  Law  and  Grammar  (Yakut,  f .  46). 
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m 

cT-i-^  iir?-?^  **^f-^^  t/»i^<  <-^ J  4  s^>=f:  ^  u^^  (•^^^ 

cr^  t*^  'V*-  ^^  ^5^'-^  ci-.--Xi  *^  '■^_^  ^J^^^5J  ;i,  *^^y 
<^VAr^^^>r^  cr«  /^  cr^^  ^r'ji  <^i^^  ^j^^-^-  cH^  i<^W' 
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JU^  ^\j  d\j^\  .Xj*-»  ^\  j-y  U^  (^^la^  ^^^^\  J^UJi^ 


^cl^l^  i^Li  i-^^  dj\j^\  ^/«J^  LL*^  L^Jl^  Ls5l  L-JcLsr^ 

A^  JuJij  *--^-«^  ci  i-J^**ll^  J^-'^J^  c/**^  J-JUJ   2fL>lj  /♦*XSJV 
L^  \3\  lili  <U-;  ^^you  Iwf  jUaJwJi  ^  ^^-^^  J^  if*^  ^'^ 

«j:^jy\  ^  UT  d3l  ^  ^\  j^  Jli  ii^y*^  lib^  ^^  ^^ 

^  u'  (>JV  ^>l  ^'^r^  cr*  r^'  x?^  ^^  uijtJLo^'  "J^-^^l 

cXjb  JJUlb 


^L»^  ^\  ^ul  y  c^j  ^l  ^^"^^^  y^^  vjA;^^  ^-Jyt4J  ^c^xJj  ^ 


^  Read  J^^La^l^. 
*  Read  Juu; . 
3  Perhaps jlsa».  11 
«  ReadcjC). 
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^J;jpl  L_^*°'.;  *-l  'Ji-*  jjl*i  Ulr  J^,  ^jll  <l_jlA*yL»^  <tx«Ji 


•I  ^  ^  —  ^ 

^  \;^\  A-jLi  i^^'  aUs^SI  J  ^iiji  i^*^  ij,'^  Ijjhjjj-ar  U 

-^^3  <-J^1  ,^;-L.  j^-i^  (^  V^j  V«n;  ttr»  V  -^yj^  ^ 

«_^J  ajJ  l«j\  i^^:;^  JlS  tj^j    t^  Uj  »jLJ)  ^  A^  U  A^:^^ 
^j  i_(,J^\  ^U«llj  JL1/*J1  ^1y:^\  ^  ci^  jkiJI  ^y5l 

3\  V  ^l)^'  4  L^^'j  **-^kJ^  ^'r-5'j  la^Ul^l^ 
iti^l  4  i-Jl  Lyll  »jjk    J\  iu.LsJ\  l^M>^  iii^^l  l^-^A 

»  Perhaps  aLu5»^S1  . 

»  Cod.  IF^  . 
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J^y.  1  i<jA^\  ^V^!5  *Jyi*^l  yil/sS^  «^(^  1 J)  U^  <jjh  ^ 
J  JJ  ^^\  i_jj  J^^  JUi^Jlj  'U-a!  «^U5l  iLiJJb  V' 


U  .  JJ  S  *jL1  .  J^  UrfjJ  cy^  <-i7.<.i  ,..lJ»>  LU  uJ^"  S  c:^!. 


^J-*^.  ».:i-Oj>-i  i;   4::J;jt)  jj 


ciiLiiii  jju  4  j^,  ^^.  3  <  Aft  ^^1^  j^  jiW^  juv  5j  t>uii 
^u^  jjj*  511  is"-  :i  1  jjk  jL*;  jj5j  4_jGI^  jv^^j^  4  h 


'  Add  i\  ? 

'  Cod.  cuJ^I . 
*  Read  iyt^t . 
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^j\^  rri^  J^5  ^^^  J-^^j  ^  J^  ^  J-^  cr^3  ^^Vr 

Cl^l    Vr<i  JujUj  ^-^f  JLJ  (i^y;*^   Ij^— ih  iXafT  J^  ^cL^Jt  uJl  V.<»^^- 

IjLyi^  JljJl  vi  (^*^-V«  ^(^^^  {J^  ^r}^  ^  l::-^^  v,i..>.a>>T^ 

J5UJ1  JIS- 


A   •    * 


JJUl  ^^j    *    (^yL^  jJU!^  J  jJjJl 


^.  ^^^  UjU  U-ib  ^^  iAJJi^  auU  iJ^Vj-'^^  f^!^  ^^^  ^icU-<» 
J  l^jl^l  ^  (^Jl^  iiJU^l  JLJl^  i>UiJl  i>iJ\^.  U\J^\  Ua^\j 

c:.JLJ  JJUiJl^.  j^A^  t^"  tkiJ^  j^^  JiL-  ^\.  ^^  K^p 
U^  aLj  JJ.4X  ^\  sJs^  A^^^  Jj»-j    Ui\  \jbj^\)  U^yt  fjlLJJili\ 


1  Read  JjtlL 
*  ReaditJu  ? 

9  Add  yb  . 
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IsJ\^^  j^Cll  jd^i  I JuJb     Juc  ^•jcP"  yb  f^H^^  2^Juu  ^  4Uc  «)^\ 

Ijjb  c:^*ly-Jb  aJ^J^y  ilLk^^  t-Jii!l  \jjb  <o  jj^  ^%J^^  Js^j 

cLJoJI^  if^kiJb  i^AZA^  A^)l  cUaJi^  ^  ^_^  ^  if^LJb  uJl^^ 
^LtlH  2^JJb  LijM^  _1\  v.JcjLc  <^::-^i;*9^  uXJl^  uu^c^  ^  u:^!^ 

v^^  cT^  ^r^  '-^^  *^>^^  W^^^  ^'^W  U^ji  *-r^  c>^> 
(jwU^  jj^  Jy^^  i)uUw«  UjbU^  c^^ji  ^  (j^  i*s^  u-^1  U^  c;^^ 

^^\k^\^  ,^^\  ^ib^iii  *-.  t^^.  i^  uu  ^/i  ^\  j^ 

^  ci.,aaj  ^.fl^^^  ^^  ,^  cL^^ 


»  Cod.  l^. 

J.R.A.S.   1905. 
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i-j\j£'i\}  -UiJij  liuAJJIj  jsUlj  jlaiJ^  Ji  iSj\   \^r^\  J-«-  ^1 


*UjJ1j  Ji^\f  l/^^^  (>y«l!^jW^^'^^W'^'j 

JL^b  ^j  jJb  ^-  U  JAf  jJ\i  Jij  d^J^^i^j 
j\j^\  M  ^\  U  J^ji.^  ^  i^jAy  juJ^\  JL5  u  J^i 


•  •• 
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ouv  ^l:^  c^l  uXJ Ju(,  lvl*\>Jl/  4  eV^  ^r->J^  ^^ 
c^Lj  \  j^^  cl;1^^1  4  '^^l^  ^-l*^*^  vi.1^1  4  ^v^'j 

l^JUil^  LyjU-jl  cS  ly  Li-tf  ^^"^^  V'W^  f!?'*^  vj — ^  S^;^^  ^^ 
U^juU^  M!-«ifi«\j  Vj^*-^!^  ^/t^^V^  ^r*i*^^^  W^  V-LP"^ 

j^j  Vt?^^  Vj^^  W*^^  ^-V^^  V^^  V^j  W^-*^j  Mtf^ 

Jj  ^-fl^^l  1  jjb  ^  uiU  i^y  ^^A;  j^  J\  c^.^  ^^.^  ^ 

4i  iillt  (.l^^  S'  J-i  Jj/ill^  L'-**''^  J*«l^  V-^  O^^' 
lijx^  4  JU  t»<J  JU  J_J\J  jj^  ^_5ii.^9-J  ^:i<-A<  "-^V^ 

;lj  JJ  \yl^  ^^  JL^  l^  ti^lj  l^J  ^Ij  j-Jl-aJl 

>  Read  lyw>^  • 
'  Cod.  JL^  JJb  . 
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S-jUj^S^^  S^!;J'j>JV  V*  ^j->^  J^^'i  '^^AS  ^^i^V 

«-Jl*?^"  u^  ^  u^  -^j^  v^^  <u^  ^  ^V^  c;*  sT""***  ^"^ 
^^  ^/^1  \I^^,  li^  J^:^  ,^;_^  ir^l-iW'  *^^  s^^  ^  ^^" 


aHlXJ^^  '—V*£  ^^^j  AmsIsT^  X^Ua-^  ^l^f  ^  iS\  i^fijSjJy 

^j-e.  (mjH  '■  ILj  UjI^  U^r^^  '^■^''j  i^W^^  L.5^>  lUi^-Jg^  l_^a^U^ 


4  ^1  jJLi  *L:/J  4  JLJ  <i)  ^^',  ^Li<  ^aJ\  J^<  y 
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*-iJa<Jl  ^_^i*,  l^  jj?^,  »^^  j!^  •*?*-  ^^  J^  *^  t*^^ 

jJU  ajlj  uj3^  ^  ^\  l^^  <^j  ^juj  ^>^/<  cJLJjS  J 

^IXJ^  i^Jt  (J15  jLtj^  c^^^  <-XJ^  uJUs53\  \^j  \j^^  \i^  Ji 
J*aJ^  4^  Jki^j  J^\^  jjlj  (_0^  will  J  ijLtfl  ^^^  ^i^  l^j 

JU;  <dJ\  J^  y=%r  Uah  ^^  J^  \^,  ^y^  jsrj  t^J^ 

3      I  ••    ••  •!  •  ••  • 

*^j  j-^,>*  *J^  4  J^i  ^^  v-j  w  ^^'  ^^^ 

lyULc   A-iLx^   l—^JkU  1  jk.Jk    Cj   JUKX  ^_j1    Jlj    J   l^jSe^  ti   1  jjb 

J^  ^/  Jyi^"  ^  ^^i^^^^  J-^V  V^SL  ^^^1  ^\  ^\i 

^  Verse  of  Ru*bah :  see  Mughni  of  Ibn  Hisham  (1302),  ii,  35  ;   and  Mufa^^aly 
k  608. 
*  Surah  xxxvii,  103. 

'  Verse  of  Imru*ul-Kai8:  Ahlw.  147,  27. 
^  Surah  iii,  41. 
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^  fjMjj,x^\  iJC^  Ijub  |_^  t::i>iA-aA<.»\  ^ ■<  °^  ■  ^<  uiJj.a>-  U\ 

^^  iiji\  U  J\Xiyij  j-»\  ^J»iu  4  *^^  c:...X.,r.ilj  jjjusi*'^  JaI 
^\  JUi^U^  ^j  ^  l^^  a:i:UJl  L^li  aJSx  JU\ 

»  Read  ^^j)  ^j^^  . 

«  P  Perhaps  JixsT*'!  (Hamadhani,  Mak.  38), 

»  Bead  ^  Jui  . 

*  Eead  ^^ji . 
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J^"  Jj:fC  (J  J^j  *^^  cr*  J^  cP^  J^  i"  -^^  't)«^'*  ^^J 

L^^^  U  _Lfi  ^Ji  UL»^;;»A^\  ir^l  4_(;U>a.  (_CJy  ^y^  u)/^ 

Jj  U^  u*^^  ^5^  J-^j  J'V^  j^-'^-^  *y'  ^-^j^'^^  J-^^ 
^  U  ^\jsi\  ^1  JUi  ^^j  i3Uj  Ujb;j  ^^/^  ci  u^^  J^^' 

\«Ljbj^Lxc^\  \iX^  ^^Jc^^2^1  Jcfi  J— :>-  Jl&J^  jjj^  u;W^  ^*^^— ^ 

^-aJb  jyns^  cjLlj  JJ"^  (>-V^  J^U^  1^  j^Lu^  *i<i  V— d  ji 

»  Perhaps  uj3  J  Jj  J^  . 
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«_Xij  ^^l'*^^  u;4^^  'Uw  l^  ^  S^;^^  ^'*^J^.  u^^^  *li«<e 
^^^  j^  i  kill;  J-*  ^\  ^^^^  ^^  lyiolj  icL*  lt^j:i\ 
^\  f,lSA\  JijJi^  bl  jj*;  J!  JUJ  i^ji^  ^  •>-»«-' >?^  Jr»^  (»i 
^jj»  JjiJ  (_5C»1  fcj33  Ji^  t-r^");-*;  tut^\  si  •lJi,\    Ip  ^1, 

iULili  dj^  lalij  ilaiJ  is/  itO-  ijj,  ikJ^UAi  iJiiSb,  iis*-^ 


JU  J^j  ^  J^  U  .>-*-.  ^\  JU  »,-»ii  !i  ^^^1  jJ\j  Sja:^^ 
JU  k«jJl  \  j^  Jx  ,-J  L-,    ji^  Jl5  M^^  *A,J  ^Uc  \ai^ 

ij^    (-;,-»-L»    U.^\    ^^^l«M    J.XC  ^f^.    ^^     t_$Cl£    \*jU     C^^J 
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l,^  ;^1^  ilkaJl  ^^^^  ^A/^  'i^jJ^\  c)}^*^3  i»-^jM^  ^  Hj 
J\  Lux.  ^i^[J\  Jyb  fS±i\i  c^^-  Ji^  t^lyJl  jJaiL:^  ci 

I^J^  UjI^  j^^  *Xc^^  J-i^J^  j^j5  kls?  ail^  .U;:  ^^Jl::^^^ 

i^'vJt,  i^Jlj  LA^\  \^yJU,  ^..^\,  J.ji\i  J^jUij  IJ^\ 
LI  45  ci  r^^   ^^t^  Vl^^y^l?  lO^''^'^   (^  <UamaJ1^  <U^uJ31^  <U^^\^ 

j;JU^^  '^^^  cjlilj^r  W-1-^  **^^  u^  ^ "  g^^^  <i-ir^  ^^^ 


Perhaps 


>hi}\. 
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J^l  *^yrj  iUuaJj  t^\  ^^  iSiV^Jb  ^  vV*-=^'  <UiJ  d^li^ 

uJ^  J    jLJ^yJi  ^Jx>  MiJjj  L«^  JU  U^   ifjk».tj  JuJl^  4JLic  \^OjJ 

i^lJ  (Ju^  \  jjb,  j^j  ^  f^  U3l^  I;  j)^  Ju:  ^fli^  1^  LiJ\^\ 
JjuJ\  ^^^  U^^  j*i*ji  jX)S  U^,-4->)lU  jJli:  \^Lsu  Jj  Ui^l^^ 

^■ii--^  Cl^Ui  lJU  J  M^^  ^^  J*ijj  ^  J*ill  J^^  JjUj,  ^^ 
J^^  U^  U-CJJ^;^^  1^1^^  ^7^1?  V*^^^  JlJ^Ij  dLJb^%y 

U^uoi  b^  b^  ^^1  V.JL1  Jl5  Ijl^  ^^  J  l^  ^\  s^y 
uJ;-i  c.Ci£  j^  J^  ^j  (J  J^*  U  uXmaJ  ^  j^il  ^  UjU 

j|^l  ki**J^  15^^-*^'  lAt^  i^jU-  \3\  Uli  <)L-^  ^  L^  ^^  %^ 

*  Perhaps  <iU-^l . 
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j^  J'^-J'^  j»1f'^'**5  cJoU;«\  ^y:J  ^^  tV  jy«^  ^^  *^^-* 

JJ15  JLS  m  ^j^  LJoU^l^^  i^^jJu  Jj  si  IjJb^  U^^ 
^^^  v::-^!  XkU^T  JU  <Ulc  ^/ji|^  ILj^I  ifjjb^  Um;^  y^ 


^     Cod.    iJUAAMlA. 


3  Bead 


•    M  . 


O^-^'* 
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cr^^  tr^  r^^  "-^  ^^=-^  o^  JJ^M'^  <J^'  u-s-?j  M^^'j 

(^J  J-o  .Ul^l  J.K33-^  (^^^^  J  <l:JlX«  uu.x,«.rf  j3  UfeJ»-f 

^1  ^j^  ^  d  SUi**  aJU  U  ^li  J  J>\j^i\  ^J^  ^jsiU 

O^  ^\  Xj  ^*^  Ltj  <^^^^\;.r  J^^l>>  cXJ  ey^yuA^  J..«0!l\  ^S  Ia^^ 

^^  ^1  jUmjU  u^UJl  tLx^Sl  ^^  li^  J-^*H1  ^'  ^M^ 
^^  t^j^Jl  1  jjbj  ^Jb  Ji?Ul  ^^JLj^  J-l?y^  cM^  JaLkr  cJLJ j 

J  A^Md\^  ^UUII  v-i^  l::-^^:  ^  oi^^  jJa^^l  11^^  ^UJ! 

ij>ojj;l^  lJ^^mbJ  ciyiJ  J*V^'^  ^— f-i/-^^  *^^*^-^l?  i Jui*H 


^  Read  cjj. 
2  Read  Jut9  . 
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^»^5»  c^UiL-il  ^  U^\  a!  1^13  ^\  J^yJl^  i;^.>ll  JIU 

\JUb  J^  ^^/i  U  J-S"^  ^>1\  ^  jUJill,  J^51  ^  ^l^^\ 
J  Jrf  i/Jl  y-jLiJ  l3j^\^  ijj^\  U*  |^\jJ  '«/illi  ^\ 
L»jbi\  j\jJi\  ijJi^  ^  *J^W^  ^h^\  «_>l  j^  JUyMJlj  »^\ 

Uj  JiXfl!^  *«Jj  jJ^I  '-=-'^  ij^-^^  (-_^«?=i  Uj  Ai*  y;yjLaI^ 

JJLwj  jkiJIj  ajL.U!\  jJ\yj  ^U^.  cyl^^  ^^  J^  aK  ^  jjfc  cj;^ 

M 

^  Read  JUmJ  . 
^  Cod.  i^lj . 
s  Cod.  <LJ1  . 
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A-*-  jj\  Jij  ^l^h  JLjII  .J«viJ^  ^j.M^  c?-^  ^^  cJ*  «>^  ^ 


\^^»n 


J  Jifi,  ^y^\  J  Jp.  1>\  *.i-L<  ^s^j  y^"  cT*  J5,  -.JJull, 


i.::.4Jj  A-;u*J)H  a»-j^  ^^j^i  ^-'^^^  '^~'^^J  i^^JjJtj  .^JuaJt 

^1^^  J\5  ,.,^^1  ^  \>l^  cJr*^^  J^^l  ^^1^ ^.-^^^^ 

j^^  JLJ  jli  U  jjlx  Ju*-.  ^_jj1I  jg«Jl  y^l^j  ^j^l^  Uj  CjJ»-^  CjLc 


J\  k::-<--p-^j  j_5»-iJ 


1^1^ 


U  M^jJl  ^  ^1^  i-i^^  ^\,  j»^^i  ^1,  JiLi  ^^1, 
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Discussion  between  Matta  Ibn  Yunus  of  Daik  Kunna, 
the  Philosopher,  and  Ab©  Sa*id  al-STrafT. 

Said  Abu  Hayyan :  I  mentioned  to  the  vizier  a  discussion 
that  took  place  in  the  salon  of  the  vizier  Abu'l  Fath  al-Fadl 
Ibn  Ja'far  Ibn  al-Furat  between  Abu  Sa'Id  al-Slrafi  and 
Abu  Bishr  Matta.  My  account  of  it  was  only  an  abridgment, 
but  the  vizier  told  me  to  write  it  out  in  its  entirety.  For, 
he  said,  not  a  word  ought  to  be  lost  of  a  discussion  which 
took  place  in  so  notable  an  assembly,  between  two  such 
savants  and  in  the  presence  of  so  many  eminent  men. 
Every  sally  should  be  preserved:  no  sentence  neglected. 
I  therefore  wrote  it  out  at  length.  Abu  Sa'Id  was  my 
authority  for  portions  of  the  narrative;  and  *Ali  Ibn  *Isa, 
grammarian  and  devotee,  narrated  it  at  length,  as  follows : — 

In  the  year  320,  when  the  salon  assembled,  a  salon 
containing  al-Khalidi,  Ibn  al-lkhshid,  al-Kindl,  Abu  Bishr's 
son,  Ibn  Rabah,  Abu  *Amr  Kudamah  Ibn  Ja'far,  al-Zuhrl, 
'All  Ibn  *  Isa  Ibn  al  -  Jarrah,  Abu  Firas,  Ibn  Kashld, 
Ibn  *Abd  al-*AzIz  al-Hashiml,  Ibn  Yahya  al-*AlawI,  the 
ambassador  of  Ibn  Tughj  from  Egypt,  al  -  Marzubani, 
companion  of  the  Samanids,  the  vizier  Ibn  al-Furat 
addressed  them  as  follows : — 

I  desire  someone  to  come  forward  and  debate  with  Matta 
(Matthew)  on  the  subject  of  Logic.  He  declares  that  it  is 
impossible  to  know  what  is  correct  from  what  is  incorrect, 
truth  from  falsehood,  right  from  wrong,  proof  from  sophism, 
doubt  from  certainty,  except  by  our  command  of  logic,  our 
control  of  the  system  established  and  defined  by  its  author, 
and  our  acquaintance  through  him  with  its  doctrines. 

A  general  silence  ensued.  Presently  Ibn  Furat  said: 
Surely  there  must  be  someone  here  who  can  meet  him,  and 
arguing  with  him  refute  his  view.  I  regard  you  as  seas  of 
knowledge,  champions  of  our  religion  and  its  followers,  lamps 
to  guide  the  seeker  after  truth.  Why,  then,  this  hesitation 
and  alarm  P 

Abu  Sa*Id  al-Slrafl  raised  his  head  and  said:  Vizier, 
excuse  us.      The  knowledge  that  is  stored  in  the  breast  is 
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difEeront  from  that  which  is  to  be  displayed  before  such  an 
assembly,  where  there  are  listening  ears,  and  gazing  eyes^ 
and  stubborn  minds,  and  critical  spirits.  Their  presence 
occasions  anxiety,  and  anxiety  numbs  the  energy  :  it 
produces  shame,  and  shame  presages  defeat.  To  come 
forward  as  champion  in  a  crowded  assembly  is  not  like 
having  a  wrestling  bout  on  a  private  field. 

Ibn  al-Furat  said:  You  are  the  man  for  it,  Abu  Sa*Id. 
Making  excuse  for  others,  you  are  bound  to  defend  yourself ► 
And  the  credit  of  your  defence  of  yourself  will  redound  to 
the  whole  audience. 

AbG  Sa*Id :  To  disobev  the  orders  of  the  vizier  is  a 
disgrace,  and  to  decline  to  follow  his  advice  shows  incli- 
nation towards  failing  in  duty  towards  him.  God  grant 
that  our  foot  slip  not,  and  we  pray  of  Him  good  guidance, 
and  help  in  peace  and  war.  Then  turning  towards  Matthew 
he  said:  Tell  me  what  you  moan  by  Logic:  for  when  we 
understand  your  meaning,  our  discussion  as  to  its  rights  and 
wrongs,  which  are  to  be  severally  accepted  and  rejected,  will 
follow  proper  lines  and  paths  on  which  there  is  mutual 
agreement. 

Matthew :  I  understand  by  Logic  an  instrument  whereby 
soimd  speech  is  known  from  unsound,  and  wrong  sense  from 
right :  like  a  balance,  for  thereby  I  know  overweight  from 
underweight,  and  what  rises  from  what  sinks. 

Abu  Sa^Id :  You  are  mistaken ;  for  sound  speech  is  known 
from  imsound  by  reason,  if  we  investigate  with  reason.  Say 
you  know  the  overweight  from  the  underweight  by  the 
balance,  whence  are  you  to  know  whether  what  is  weighed 
is  iron,  gold,  copper,  or  lead?  And  I  find  you,  after 
knowing  the  weight,  needing  to  know  the  substance  of  what 
is  weighed,  its  value,  and  a  number  of  other  qualities  which 
it  woidd  take  long  to  enumerate.  And  this  being  so,  tlie 
weight  on  which  you  insist,  and  which  you  are  so  anxioas  to 
know  precisely,  will  benefit  you  only  a  little,  and  on  one 
point,  whereas  many  points  remain ;  as  the  poet  says, 

**  You  have  kept  one  thing,  but  let  many  things  slip." 
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Moreover,  a  point  here  has  escaped  you.  Not  everything 
in  the  world  admits  of  being  weighed.  For  some  things  dry 
measure  is  employed,  for  others  lineal  measure,  for  others 
surface  measure,  for  others  rough  estimate  And  if  this  be 
so  with  visible  bodies,  it  is  also  the  case  with  noumena  that 
are  the  product  of  reasoning ;  for  the  senses  are  the  shadow 
of  intelligences,  which  they  imitate,  sometimes  at  a  distance, 
sometimes  nearer,  retaining  all  the  time  their  resemblance 
and  similarity. 

But  leaving  this.  If  Logic  be  the  invention  of  a  Greek 
made  in  the  Greek  language  and  according  to  Greek  con- 
ventions, and  according  to  the  descriptions  and  symbols 
which  Greeks  understood,  whence  does  it  follow  that  the 
Turks,  Indians,  Persians,  and  Arabs  should  attend  to  it,  and 
make  it  umpire  to  decide  for  them  or  against  them,  and 
judge  between  them,  so  that  they  must  accept  what  it  attests 
and  repudiate  what  it  disapproves  ? 

Matthew :  This  follows  because  Logic  is  the  discussion  of 
accidents  apprehended  by  the  reason,  and  ideas  comprehended 
thereby,  and  the  investigation  of  thoughts  that  occur,  and 
notions  that  enter  the  mind;  now  in  matters  apprehended 
by  the  intellect  all  men  are  alike,  as  for  example  four  and 
four  are  eight  with  all  nations,  and  so  on. 

Abu  Sa*id :  If  what  is  sought  by  the  reason  and  expressed 
by  words  with  all  their  various  divisions  and  divers  paths 
could  be  reduced  to  the  obviousness  of  the  proposition  "  Four 
and  four  make  eight,"  there  would  be  no  difference  of  opinion, 
but  immediate  agreement.  But  this  is  not  so.  Your  example 
is  misleading,  and  it  is  usual  with  you  to  mislead  in  that  way. 
But  let  us  drop  this  also.  If  the  accidents  that  are  apprehended 
by  the  intellect  and  the  notions  that  are  comprehended  can 
only  be  attained  by  language,  which  embraces  nouns,  verbs, 
and  particles,  is  not  knowledge  of  language  indispensable  P 

Matthew:  Yes. 

Abu  Sa'id :  You  are  wrong ;  in  answer  to  such  a  question 
you  should  say  "  Aye." 

Matthew :  "  Aye  '* ;  I  am  prepared  to  accept  your  authority 
on  such  a  point. 

J.R.A.8.  1905.  8 
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Abu  Sa*Id :  Consequently  you  are  inviting  us,  not  to  study 
Logic,  but  to  learn  the  Greek  language.  Now  you  do  not 
know  Greek  yourself;  how,  then,  can  you  ask  us  to  study 
a  language  of  which  you  are  not  master  P  A  language  too 
that  has  perished  long  since,  whose  speakers  are  dead,  and 
those  extinct  who  used  to  converse  in  it,  and  understand 
each  other's  intentions  by  its  inflexions.  True,  you  translate 
from  the  Syriac:  but  what  do  you  say  of  ideas  that  are 
travestied  by  transference  from  Greek  to  another  language, 
Syriac ;  and  then  from  that  language  to  another,  Arabic  P 

Matthew :  Although  the  Greeks  have  perished  with  their 
language,  still  the  translation  has  preserved  the  intentions  of 
the  writers,  giving  their  sense,  and  conveying  the  genuine 
truth. 

Abu  Sa*id :  If  we  grant  that  the  translation  is  veracious 
and  not  fallacious,  straight  and  not  crooked,  literal  and  not 
free,  that  it  is  neither  confused  nor  inaccurate,  has  omitted 
nothing  and  added  nothing,  has  not  altered  the  order,  has 
not  marred  the  sense  of  the  general  and  the  special,  or 
indeed  of  the  most  special  and  the  most  general — a  thing 
which  is  impossible,  which  the  nature  of  language  and  the 
character  of  ideas  do  not  permit, — your  next  point  would 
nppear  to  be  that  there  is  no  evidence  save  the  intellects  of 
the  Greeks,  no  demonstration  save  what  they  invented,  and 
no  verity  save  what  they  brought  to  light 

Matthew:  No.  But  they  among  all  nations  were  the 
nation  that  applied  themselves  to  philosophy,  and  to  the 
investigation  of  the  exterior  and  interior  of  this  science,  and 
to  all  that  appertains  to  it  or  branches  off  from  it.  And  to 
their  great  pains  we  owe  all  that  has  come  to  light,  been 
propagated,  been  circulated,  or  made  progress  of  all  species 
of  science  and  all  forms  of  art.  We  can  find  this  to  hold 
good  of  no  other  nation. 

Abu  Sa*Id :  You  are  in  error ;  you  hold  a  brief,  and  your 
judgment  is  partial.  Knowledge  is  sown  broadcast  in  the 
world,  whence  a  poet  says 

"  Knowledge  in  the  world  is  spread. 
To  it  is  the  wise  man  sped  " ; 
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and  80,  too,  are  the  arts  scattered  over  all  who  are  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Hence  some  science  predominates  in  one 
place  rather  than  another,  and  some  art  prevails  in  one 
region  rather  than  another.  This  is  clear,  and  to  add  a  word 
about  it  would  be  superfluous.  Nevertheless,  your  statement 
would  only  be  correct  and  your  claim  conceded,  if  Greece  had 
been  known  to  possess  out  of  all  nations  absolute  infallibility, 
an  unf alien  nature,  and  a  structure  imlike  that  of  other  men, 
so  that  if  they  wished  to  err  they  would  have  been  unable  to 
do  so,  had  they  desired  to  make  a  false  statement  they  could 
not,  and  if  the  Shechinah  had  descended  upon  them  and  God 
taken  them  specially  under  His  charge,  and  error  washed  its 
hands  of  them,  the  virtues  clung  to  their  roots  and  their 
branches,  and  the  vices  fled  from  their  substance  and  their 
veins.  But  it  would  be  ignorance  for  anyone  to  suppose 
this  about  them,  and  fanaticism  for  anyone  to  claim  it  for 
them.  No,  they  resembled  other  nations,  sometimes  going 
right,  sometimes  wrong,  sometimes  speaking  the  truth, 
sometimes  speaking  false,  sometimes  doing  well,  sometimes 
badly.  Nor  was  the  whole  of  Greece  the  author  of  the 
Logic,  but  one  particular  man,  who  took  from  his  prede- 
cessors, just  as  his  successors  took  from  him ;  his  authority 
is  not  over  all  mankind,  nor  over  the  great  multitude,  for 
indeed  he  has  opponents  both  among  his  own  people  and 
others.  Moreover,  difference  in  opinion  and  sentiment, 
discussion,  questioning,  and  answering  are  inborn  and 
natural,  so  how  can  a  man  produce  anything  whereby  an 
end  can  be  put  to  this  dissension,  or  whereby  it  could  be 
rooted  out  of  nature,  or  seriously  affected  ?  It  cannot  be : 
the  thing  is  impossible.  The  world  remains  after  his  Logic 
as  it  was  before  his  Logic.  Resign  yourself,  therefore,  to 
dispense  with  the  unattainable,  since  such  a  thing  is  wanting 
in  the  creation  and  nature  of  things.  If,  therefore,  you  were 
to  empty  your  mind  of  other  things  and  devote  your  attention 
to  the  study  of  the  language  in  which  you  are  conversing 
and  disputing  with  us,  and  instruct  your  friends  in  words 
which  the  speakers  of  that  language  can  understand,  and 
interpret  the  books  of  the  Greeks  in  the  style  of  those  who 
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know  that  language,  you  would  learn  that  you  can  dispense 
with  the  ideas  of  the  Greeks  as  well  as  you  can  dispense  with 
the  language  of  the  Greeks.  And  here  is  a  question:  Do 
you  hold  that  people's  intelligences  are  different,  and  that 
their  shares  therein  are  unequal  ? 

Matthew:  Yes. 

Abu  Sa*id :  Is  that  difference  and  inequality  natural  or 
acquired  ? 

Matthew :  Natural. 

Abii  Sa*id :  How,  then,  can  there  be  anything  herein 
whereby  a  natural  difference  and  an  original  inequality  can 
be  removed  ? 

Matthew  :  This  point  has  already  been  mentioned  in  your 
previous  discourse. 

Abii  Sa'Id :  Then  did  you  furnish  it  with  a  satisfactorj- 
answer  and  a  perspicuous  explanation  ? — However,  leave 
this.  I  will  ask  you  about  a  single  particle  which  is  much 
used  in  the  language  of  the  Arabs,  and  whose  senses  are 
distinguished  by  intelligent  persons.  Do  you,  then,  extract 
its  senses  from  the  Logic  of  Aristotle,  of  which  you  boast  so 
much,  and  on  which  you  lay  so  much  stress.  The  particle 
is  wdw  (*  and ') :  what  are  its  rules  ?  How  should  it  be  used  P 
Has  it  one  sense  or  many  ? 

Matthew  was  bewildered,  and  said :  This  is  Granmiar^ 
and  of  Grammar  I  have  made  no  study  :  for  the  Logician 
has  no  need  of  Grammar,  whereas  the  Grammarian  does 
need  Logic ;  since  Logic  enquires  into  the  sense,  whereas 
Grammar  enquires  into  the  sound.  If,  therefore,  the 
Logician  comes  across  the  sound,  it  is  accidental,  and  it  is 
likewise  accidental  if  the  Grammarian  comes  across  the 
sense.  Now  the  sense  is  more  exalted  than  the  sound,  and 
the  sound  humbler  than  the  sense. 

Abu  Sa*Id :  You  are  wrong.  Logic,  grammar,  sound, 
correct  expression,  correct  inflexion,  statement,  narration, 
predication,  interrogation,  request,  desire,  exhortation,  in- 
vocation, appellation,  and  petition,  all  belong  to  the  same 
region  by  virtue  of  similarity  and  resemblance.  For 
example,  if  a  man  were  to  say  "  Zaid  uttered  the  truth,  but 
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did  not  speak  the  truth,"  or  "spoke  what  was  indecent, 
but  did  not  say  what  was  indecent,"  or  "  expressed  himself 
correctly,  but  did  not  speak  correctly,"  or  "made  his  meaning 
clear,  but  did  not  make  it  perspicuous,"  or  "  enoimced  his 
business,  but  did  not  utter  it,*'  or  "  stated,  but  did  not 
predicate,"  he  would  in  each  case  be  talking  nonsense, 
contradicting  himself,  misusing  language,  employing  his 
power  of  utterance  in  a  manner  not  certified  by  his  reason 
or  the  reason  of  others.  Grammar,  then,  is  Logic,  only 
abstracted  from  the  Arabic  language,  and  Logic  is  Grammar, 
only  rendered  intelligible  by  language.  The  difference 
between  sound  and  sense  is  only  that  sound  is  natural  and 
sense  intelligible,  and  for  this  reason  sound  is  for  ever 
perishing,  obliterating  nature's  footsteps  with  other  footsteps 
of  nature,  whereas  sense  is  permanent  through  time,  the 
recipient  of  the  sense  being  reason,  which  is  divine,  whereas 
the  matter  of  sound  is  earthy,  and  all  that  is  of  the  earth 
dissolves.  And  thus  it  comes  that  you  are  left  without 
a  name  for  your  art  which  you  profess,  and  the  Organon 
of  which  you  are  so  proud,  unless  you  can  borrow  one  from 
the  Arabic  language,  which  indeed  you  are  to  some  extent 
allowed  to  do. 

If,  then,  you  cannot  do  without  a  little  of  the  language 
for  the  sake  of  your  translation,  no  more  can  you  dispense 
with  a  great  deal  of  it  in  order  to  make  your  translation 
precise,  in  order  to  inspire  confidence,  and  in  order  to  escape 
error,  which  will  otherwise  molest  you. 

Matthew :  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  know  out  of  your 
language  the  noun,  the  verb,  and  the  particle :  with  that 
much  I  can  make  shift  in  expressing  ideas  which  the  Greeks 
have  polished  for  me. 

Abu  Sa*Id :  You  are  wrong.  About  these  nouns,  verbs, 
and  particles  you  have  to  know  how  to  employ  them  and 
arrange  them  in  the  order  which  the  speakers  of  the 
language  instinctively  approve,  and  also  you  need  to  know 
the  vocalization  of  these  noims,  verbs,  and  particles,  for 
error  and  corruption  of  the  vowels  are  as  bad  as  the  same  in 
the  case  of  the  consonants.     And  this  is  a  subject  neglected 
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by  you>  yo^ir  friends,  and  your  associates,  although  there 
is  a  mystery  involved  of  which  you  have  no  inkling,  and 
which  has  never  dawned  on  your  intellect.  That  is,  that 
you  ought  to  know  that  no  one  language  exactly  corresponds 
with  another  language  in  all  respects,  or  has  conterminous 
properties  in  its  nouns,  verbs,  and  particles,  in  its  mode  of 
composition,  arrangement,  employment  of  metaphor  and  of 
exact  expression,  duplication  and  simplification,  copiousness, 
poverty,  verse,  prose,  rhyme,  metre,  tendency,  and  other 
things  too  numerous  to  mention.  Now  no  one,  I  fancy,  will 
object  to  this  judgment,  or  question  its  correctness,  at  least 
no  one  who  relies  on  any  fragment  of  intelligence  or  morsel 
of  justice.  How,  then,  can  you  rely  on  any  work  which 
you  know  only  by  translation,  after  this  account  ?  On  the 
contrary,  you  require  to  know  the  Arabic  language  much 
more  than  the  Greek  ideas,  albeit  the  ideas  are  not  Ghreek 
or  Indian,  just  as  the  languages  ^  are  not  Persian,  Arabic,  or 
Turkish.  Notwithstanding,  you  assert  that  the  essence  of 
the  ideas  is  in  intelligence,  study,  and  reflection,  and  then 
nothing  remains  but  using  correct  language.  Why,  then, 
do  you  despise  the  Arabic  language,  when  you  interpret  the 
books  of  Aristotle  in  it,  albeit  you  are  imacquainted  with  its^ 
real  character  ? 

And  tell  me  :  supposing  anyone  were  to  say  to  you  :  "  In 
respect  to  knowledge  of  verities,  their  study  and  their 
investigation,  my  condition  is  similar  to  that  of  those  who 
lived  before  the  inventor  of  Logic.  I  regard  them  as  they 
regarded,  and  contrive  as  they  contrived.  For  I  know  the 
language  by  birth  and  inheritance,  and  I  make  out  the  ideas 
by  observation,  reflection,  scrutiny,  and  industry  " — what  can 
you  say  to  him  ?  "  This  will  not  hold  good  or  be  practical, 
because  he  does  not  know  these  objects  by  the  road  whereby 
you  arrived  at  them "  ?  And  perhaps  you  arc  prouder  of 
your  imitation,  though  it  be  of  a  false  method,  than  is  such 
a  person  of  his  originality,  though  it  be  correct.  And  this 
is  indeed  clear  ignorance  and  wrong  judgment.  And  besides 
this :  tell  me  what  are  the  rules  of  the  icdw,  for  I  wish  to 

^  Thiu  Bcems  corrupt. 
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show  that  your  insistence  on  Logic  does  not  avail  you  at  all, 
while  you  are  imacquainted  with  a  single  particle  of  the 
language  in  which  you  invite  us  to  study  Greek  philosophy. 
And  he  who  is  ignorant  of  one  particle  is  potentially  ignorant 
of  the  whole  language,  and  even  though  he  be  not  entirely 
ignorant  of  it,  yet,  being  ignorant  of  some  of  it,  he  may 
chance  to  be  ignorant  of  what  he  wants,  and  knowledge  of 
what  he  does  not  want  will  not  help  him.  And  this  is  the 
stage  reached  by  the  vidgar,  or  those  who  are  slightly  above 
the  vulgar.  And  why  should  he  object  to  this  description 
and  reject  it,  and  fancy  that  he  is  one  of  the  superior  class, 
nay,  the  most  superior  class,  and  that  he  knows  the  mystery 
of  dialectic,  and  the  hidden  things  of  wisdom,  and  the  secret 
of  the  syllogism,  and  the  correct  form  of  demonstration  P 
Now  I  have  only  asked  you  about  the  senses  of  one  single 
particle  :  what  would  happen  if  I  were  to  shower  down  upon 
you  the  whole  series  of  particles,  and  demand  of  you  their 
senses  and  their  proper  and  permissible  employments  ? 

Now  I  have  heard  your  people  assert  that  the  grammarians 
are  ignorant  of  the  proper  usage  of  ft  (*  in '),  saying  that  it 
expresses  the  vessel,  just  as  hi  expresses  adhesion,  whereas 
fi  really  serves  for  the  expression  of  a  number  of  relations : 
you  say  the  thing  is  in  the  vessel,  and  the  vessel  is  in  the 
place,  and  the  administrator  is  in  administration,  and  the 
administration  is  in  the  administrator  :  now  this  sort  of 
thing  belongs  to  the  minds  of  the  Greeks  and  is  drawn 
from  their  language,  and  cannot  be  understood  by  the  minds 
of  the  Indians,  Turks,  or  Arabs.  This,  surely,  is  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  the  person  who  asserts  it,  and  idle  quibbling 
at  the  grammarian  who  asserts  that  in  is  for  the  vessel,  who 
by  this  definition  has  literally  expressed  the  correct  sense 
of  the  particle,  while  indirectly  expressing  those  other  senses 
which  become  apparent  by  analysis.  There  are  numerous 
cuses  of  the  sort,  but  the  one  I  have  quoted  is  sufficient  to 
justify  the  definition  of  Ibn  al-Sikklt. 

Ibn  al-Furiit  here  observed :  Sheykh,  favoured  as  you  are 
with  the  divine  assistance,  answer  him  by  explaining  the  uses 
of  the  particle  \catc  (*  and '),  in  order  to  confute  him  the  more 
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evidently,  and  realize  in  the  presence  of  this  assembly  that 
which  he  is  unable  to  perform,  although  he  makes  it  especially 
his  subject. 

Abu  Sa'id :  *  And '  has  a  variety  of  meanings  and  usages : 
Conjimction,  as  "I  honoured  Zaid  and  *Arar."     The  oath, 
us    **And    Allah,    such    and    such    a    thing    took    place.*' 
Circumstance,  as  "  I  went  out  and  Zaid  was  standing,"  for 
what  follows  is  made  up  of  an  inchoative  and  a  predicate. 
**Many  a,"  where,  however,  only  a  few  are  meant,  as  *'Aiul 
[a  valley]  black  in  its  depths,  barren  where  it  is  crossed." 
Further,  the  letter  can  be  radical  in  the  noim,  as  in  wdkufy 
wdsily   wdfidy    or    in    the    verb,   as    in    wq/ila,    yaujalu,    or 
otiose,  as  in  the  text  of  the  Koran,  "  Then  when  they  had 
reconciled  themselves,  and  he  had  kid  him  forehead  upwards, 
and  we   called   him,"   i.e.  we   called  him,  or  in  the  verse 
"  And  when  we  had  passed  the  court  of  the  tribe,  and  we 
were  secluded  by  the  innermost  part  of  a  plain  with  many 
kopjes  and  windings,"  where  the  *  and '  should  be  omitted  in 
translation.     Further,  it  implies  condition,  as  in  the  text  of 
the  Koran,  "  And  he  shall  speak  to  the  people  in  the  cradle 
and  as  a  grown  man,"  i.e.  he  shall  address  the  people  while 
still  an  infant  with  the  language  of  a  grown  man  who  is  in 
his  maturity.      Further,  it  has  the  sense  of  a  preposition 
when  you  say,  for  example,   "The  water  is  level  and  the 
beam,"  i.e.  with  the  beam. 

Ibn  al-Furat  here  said,  addi'essing  Matthew :  Abu  Bishr, 
was  this  in  your  grammar  P 

Abu  Sa'Id :  Enough  of  this.  Here  is  a  question  more 
closely  connected  with  the  intelligible  sense  than  with  the 
verbal  form.  What  would  you  say  of  the  phmse  "Zaid  is 
the  best  of  the  brothers  "  ? 

Matthew :  It  is  correct. 

Abu  Sa*id :  Then  what  would  you  stiy  of  the  phrase  "  Zaid 
is  the  best  of  his  brothers  "  ? 

Matthew :  It  is  correct. 

Abu  Sa*id :  If,  then,  both  are  correct,  what  is  the  difFerence 
between  them? 

Matthew  was  troubled  and  hung  his  head,  and  was  choked 
by  his  saliva. 
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Abu  Sa'Id:  You  have  given  your  answer  without  per- 
spicacity and  without  understanding.  Your  answer  to  the 
first  question  is  correct,  albeit  you  do  not  know  why  it  is 
correct;  but  your  answer  to  the  second  question  is  wrong, 
though,  there  too,  you  do  not  see  why  it  is  wrong. 

Matthew :  Explain  what  fault  you  find  with  it. 

Abu  Sa*Id :  If  you  come  to  my  class-room  you  will  learn ; 
this  is  not  the  place  for  instruction,  but  for  the  removal  of 
illusions  with  one  who  is  accustomed  to  produce  them.  The 
assembly  will  know  that  you  are  in  the  wrong.  And  why 
do  you  maintain  that  the  grammarian  only  studies  the  sound 
and  not  the  sense,  and  that  the  logician  studies  the  sense  and 
not  the  sound? — which  might  be  true  if  the  logician  kept 
silent  and  let  his  thoughts  wander  among  ideas,  and  erected 
any  fabric  that  he  chose  in  floating  fancy  and  occurring 
thoughts  and  suddenly  arising  conjectures ;  but  seeing  that 
he  desires  to  produce  his  conclusions,  obtained  by  study 
and  investigation,  to  the  learner  and  the  student,  he  must 
perforce  employ  such  words  as  cover  his  meaning,  suit  his 
purpose,  and  correspond  with  his  intention. 

Ibn  al-Furat  here  asked  Abii  Sa*Id  to  complete  what  he 
had  said  in  explanation  of  the  question,  that  the  hearers 
might  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  information,  and  that  Abu 
Bishr  might  feel  himself  the  more  completely  confuted. 

Abu  Sa*id :  I  have  no  objection  to  giving  a  clear  answer 
to  this  question,  except  that  I  am  unwilling  to  weary  the 
vizier,  for  a  long  discussion  is  tedious. 

Ibn  al-Furat:  When  I  wish  to  hear  you  speak,  tedium 
and  I  have  no  acquaintance  with  each  other.  And  the 
audience  are  evidently  anxious  to  hear  you. 

Abu  Sa*Id :  If  you  say  Zaid  is  the  best  of  his  brothers  this 
is  not  a  permissible  sentence,  whereas  it  is  permissible  to  say 
i5aid  is  the  best  of  the  brothers,  the  difference  between  the 
two  lying  in  the  fact  that  Zaid's  brothers  are  not  Zaid,  Zaid 
being  outside  the  number.  And  the  proof  of  this  is  that  if 
anyone  were  to  ask  **Who  are  Zaid's  brothers?"  you  could 
not  say  Zaid,  *Amr,  Bakr,  and  Khalid,  you  could  only  say 
'Amr,  Bakr,  and  Khalid,  Zaid  not  counting  among  them. 
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But  Zaid  being  outside  the  number,  he  is  not  one  of  them, 
and  he  cannot  be  the  best  of  his  brothers,  just  as  your  ass 
cannot  be  the  most  spirited  of  the  mules,  since  an  ass  is  not 
a  mule,  just  as  Zaid  is  not  one  of  his  brothers.  But  the 
expression  ''Zaid  is  the  best  of  the  brothers"  is  permissible, 
for  he  is  one  of  the  brothers,  and  the  name  applies  to  him  as 
well  as  to  the  others,  he  being  a  brother.  So  if  you  were 
asked  who  are  the  brothers,  you  would  enumerate  him  witli 
them,  saying  Zaid,  'Amr,  Bakr,  Elhalid,  and  the  phrase  is 
like  "Your  ass  is  the  most  spirited  of  the  asses."  This 
being  so,  it  is  permissible  for  the  word  '  best '  to  be  annexed 
to  a  single  indefinite  word  signifjdng  the  genus,  thus :  "  Zaid 
is  the  best  man,"  ''your  ass  is  the  most  spirited  ass,"  the 
singular  'man'  serving  in  such  a  case  for  the  genus,  and 
indicating  the  same  as  the  plural '  men,'  just  as  the  singular 
serves  in  the  expressions  "twenty  dirhem,"  "a  hundred 
dirhem." 

Ibn  al-Furdt :  Nothing  could  be  added  to  this  explanation, 
and  I  have  now  a  high  idea  of  the  science  of  grammar,  as 
shown  by  this  investigation  and  the  subservience  of  the  rules 
to  the  case. 

Abu  Sa'id:  The  subjects  of  grammar  are  di^ided  into 
the  assignation  or  omission  of  vowels,  the  employment  of 
letters  in  their  right  places,  the  arrangement  of  words 
before  or  after  each  other,  striving  after  what  is  right 
therein  and  avoiding  what  is  wrong.  And  if  anything 
deviates  from  the  rule,  it  must  either  be  an  archaism, 
rarely  employed  and  interpreted  in  a  roundabout  way,  or 
to  bo  rejected  as  deserting  the  usage  of  the  natives  which 
they  instinctively  employ.  As  for  what  is  connected  with 
the  tribal  dialects,  they  may  use  what  forms  they  like, 
and  he  who  would  speak  their  language  must  imitate  them. 
All  these  rules  are  drawn  from  the  four  sources — imitation, 
tradition,  limited  lists,  and  free  analogy ;  following  a  known 
rule,  but  not  cases  of  corruption.  The  logicians'  conceit  is 
due  to  their  supposing  that  the  ideas  could  only  be  learned 
or  rendered  clear  by  their  method,  their  studies  and  their 
labours.      They  therefore  interpreted  a  language  in  which 
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^ey  are  weak  and  of  which  their  knowledge  is  imperfect 
into  another,  in  which  they  are  also  weak  and  their  know- 
ledge is  imperfect.  This  sort  of  translation  they  made  into 
an  art,  and  then  declared  that  the  grammarians  have  to  do 
only  with  words,  not  with  ideas. 

Abu  Sa'Id  here  turned  to  Matthew  and  said:  Do  you 
not  know,  Abu  Bishr,  that  discourse  is  a  name  applied  to 
things  which  have  got  together  by  degrees;  for  example, 
you  say  "This  is  a  garment":  now  the  word  'garment'  is^ 
applied  to  a  number  of  things  by  which  the  object  became 
a  garm^it:  it  was  woven  after  being  spun,  and  its  warp 
will  not  suffice  without  its  woof,  nor  the  woof  without 
the  warp;  the  composition  of  the  discourse  is  like  the 
weaving,  its  elegance  resembles  the  exercise  of  the  fuller's 
art  on  the  garment;  the  fineness  of  the  thread  resembles 
the  beauty  of  the  sound ;  and  the  coarseness  of  the  spinning 
resembles  the  harshness  of  the  letters.  The  sum  of  the 
whole  is  a  garment,  but  only  after  the  performance  of  all 
the  necessary  operations. 

Ibn  Furiit  here  intervened :  Ask  him,  Abu  Sa*id,  another 
question,  for  by  the  succession  of  puzzles  his  incompetence 
will  become  the. more  apparent,  and  the  lower  will  he  fall 
from  his  eminence  in  that  Logic  which  he  would  champion,, 
and  that  truth  which  will  not  champion  him. 

Abu  Sa'Id:  What  do  you  say  of  the  phrase  "Someone 
is  my  creditor  to  the  amount  of  a  dirhem  save  one  kirat "  ? 

Matthew :  I  have  no  knowledge  of  matters  of  this  style. 

Abu  Sa*id :  I  will  not  release  you  till  the  spectators  are 
convinced  that  you  are  an  impostor  and  a  cheat.  Here  is 
something  yet  easier.  One  man  says  to  another,  "  How  mucli 
are  the  two  dyed  garments?"  Another  says,  "How  much 
are  two  dyed  garments?"  Another  says,  "How  much  are 
two  garments,  dyed  ? "  Explain  the  senses  which  these 
several  questions  contain. 

Matthew  :  If  I  were  to  shower  a  number  of  logical 
questions  on  you,  your  case  would  be  similar  to  mine. 

Abu  Sa'id :  You  are  mistaken.  If  you  were  to  ask  me 
about  any  matter,   I   should  consider   it,   and  if  it   were 
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connected  with  the  sense,  but  were  correctly  expressed, 
I  should  answer,  without  troubling  whether  it  agreed  or 
disagreed  :  but  if  it  had  no  connection  with  the  sense, 
I  should  refuse  to  answer ;  even  though  it  had  connection 
with  the  sound,  but  involved  a  form  of  fallacy  with  which 
you  have  filled  your  books,  I  should  still  refuse  to  answer : 
because  there  is  no  means  of  inventing  a  language  which 
shall  be  established  among  its  speakers.  We  cannot  find 
that  you  have  any  words  save  what  you  have  borrowed 
from  the  Arabic  language,  such  as  cause,  except,  subject, 
predicate,  essence,  corruption,  the  disused,  the  special,  with 
certain  formulao  that  are  unprofitable  and  useless,  are  little 
better  than  incompetence,  and  end  in  feebleness.  Then  you 
people  in  your  Logic  are  involved  in  obvious  contradiction ; 
you  do  not  produce  the  books,  nor  arc  they  furnished  with 
commentaries,  and  you  profess  poetic  without  knowing  it, 
and  you  profess  rhetoric,  while  being  at  the  furthest  distance 
from  it ;  and  I  have  heard  one  of  you  say  the  Book  of 
Demonstration  is  indispensable :  if  this  be  so,  why  does  he 
waste  time  with  the  treatises  that  come  before  that  book  ? 
But  if  the  books  before  the  Book  of  Demonstration  are 
indispensable,  then  the  books  that  come  after  it  must  be 
indispensable  also :  otherwise,  why  did  he  compose  books 
that  are  not  wanted  and  can  bo  dispensed  with?  All  thifi 
is  mystification,  charlatanry,  intimidation,  *  thunder  and 
lightning'  {hnUiini  fnlmen).  All  you  want  to  do  is  to 
impress  the  ignorant  and  vulgarize  the  noble.  Your  aim  is 
to  alarm  people  with  your  genus  and  species,  and  property, 
and  differentia,  and  accident,  and  individual,  and  to  talk 
about  num-mity,  and  iibi-ety,  and  quiddity,  quality,  quantity, 
essentiality,  accidentality,  substantiality,  materiality,  formality, 
humanity,  acquisiteness,  animality :  then  you  point  out,  and 
say,  "Here  is  a  magical  operation  :  There  is  no  A  in  B  ;  C  is 
in  some  B ;  therefore  some  A  is  in  C.  Or,  A  is  in  all  B  ; 
C  is  in  all  B ;  therefore  A  is  not  in  all  C."  ^  And  "  One  process 
is  by  contrary,  and  another  by  specialization."  All  this  is 
trash,  vam'ty,  quibbling,  trap-setting  :   one  whose  reason  is 

*  The  s}Tiib!>lH  in  the  text  are  corrupt. 
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sound,  discrimination  adequate,  wit  keen,  judgment  acute, 
and  mind  luminous  can  dispense  with  all  this  by  the  help 
of  God  and  His  favour  ;  and  soundness  of  reason,  adequacy 
of  discrimination,  keenness  of  wit,  acuteness  of  judgment, 
and  illumination  of  mind  are  among  God's  gracious  gifts 
and  precious  favours,  which  He  bestows  on  those  of  His 
servants  whom  He  will.  I  know  of  no  ground  why  you 
should  pride  yourselves  so  much  on  your  Logic.  And 
Abu'l-'Abbas  al-NashI  has  refuted  your  pretensions,  following 
on  your  trail,  and  has  demonstrated  your  errors  and  shown 
up  your  weakness ;  and  to  this  day  you  have  been  unable 
to  refute  one  word  of  what  he  said,  all  you  can  utter  being 
"  he  did  not  understand  our  aims  nor  perceive  our  intention, 
and  he  spoke  according  to  a  wrong  idea."  But  this  is 
only  obstinacy  and  an  attempt  to  extricate  yourselves  from 
a  difficulty,  and  practically  a  confession  of  weakness  and 
defeat.  And  all  that  you  say  concerning  entia  is  liable  to 
objection.  This  is  the  case  with  what  you  say  about  "he 
did  "  and  "  he  suffered,"  for  you  do  not  clear  up  the  degrees 
of  both  and  their  usages,  nor  do  you  imderstand  their 
divisions :  you  arc  satisfied  in  these  forms  of  speech  with 
the  action  being  done  by  the  agent  and  being  received  by 
the  patient,  but  there  are  stages  beyond  which  have  escaped 
you,  and  cognizances  which  are  concealed  from  you.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  the  doctrine  of  Annexion,  and  as  for 
Permutation  and  its  different  varieties,  and  Definition  with 
its  divisions,  and  Indefiniteness  with  its  different  degrees^ 
and  other  matters  too  numerous  to  mention,  you  are  entirely 
out  of  the  running  in  respect  of  them.  And  when  you  bid 
a  man  be  a  Logician,  what  you  mean  is  "Be  intellectual,"  or 
"  Be  intelligent,"  or  "  Understand  what  you  say  ":  for  your 
authorities  assert  that  Logic  is  Beason.  But  this  statement 
is  fallacious,  since  Logic  has  several  senses  of  which  you  are 
unaware.  So  if  another  man  says  to  you  "Be  a  Grammarian, 
Linguist,  Eloquent,"  he  means  "Understand  what  you  are 
saying  yourself,  and  endeavour  to  make  other  people  under- 
stand you,  and  suit  the  sound  to  the  sense,  so  that  the 
former  does  not  fall  short  of  the  latter  " :    that  is,  if  you 
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want  to  express  a  thing  precisely ;  but  if  you  wish  to 
enlarge  on  the  sense  and  to  expand  your  meaning,  then 
give  the  sound  free-play  with  elucidatory  synonyms,  similes 
which  are  appropriate,  and  metaphors  which  defy  competition : 
thus  fortifying  the  sense  by  eloquence.  I  mean  wave  some 
of  the  matter  in  the  air  (as  it  were),  in  order  that  it  may  not 
be  attained  save  by  investigation  and  earnest  effort :  for 
when  that  which  is  sought  for  is  secured  in  this  way,  such 
a  prize  is  exalted  and  is  thought  honourable,  great  and 
mighty.  Still,  explain  a  little  of  it  in  order  that  there  may 
be  no  dispute  concerning  it  and  no  trouble  required  to 
understand  it,  and  that  it  may  not  be  avoided  owing  to  its 
difficulty ;  and  in  this  way  the  idea  will  embrace  the  realities 
of  things  and  the  semblance  of  the  realities. 

Now  were  I  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  this  subject 
I  should  go  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  discussion, 
though  I  do  not  know  whether  my  words  are  leaving  an 
impression  or  not. 

Then  he  said:  Tell  me,  have  you  ever  settled  by  your 
Logic  between  two  opponents,  or  removed  the  difference 
between  two?  Do  you  fancy  that  it  is  by  the  power  of 
Logic  and  its  demonstration  that  you  believe  that  God  is  one 
of  three,  and  that  one  is  more  than  one,  and  that  what  is 
more  than  one  is  one,  and  that  the  Code  is  what  vou  follow, 
and  that  the  truth  is  what  you  say  ?  Far  be  it !  Here 
are  matters  that  are  too  high  for  the  pretensions  of  your 
friends  and  their  chatter,  and  too  subtle  for  their  minds  and 
intelligences. 

But  leave  this.  Here  is  a  question  which  has  produced' 
a  dispute,  so  put  an  end  to  that  dispute  by  your  Logic. 
Someone  says,  "  To  A  belongs  from  the  wall  to  the  wall." 
What  are  the  rights  of  the  caseP  What  is  the  amount 
which  is  attested  to  belong  to  A?  Some  suppose  he  has 
a  right  to  both  walls,  with  the  intervening  space ;  others, 
that  he  has  half  each  wall ;  others,  that  he  has  one  of  the 
walls.  Produce  now  your  manifest  sign  and  your  triumphant 
miracle — though  how  are  you  to  get  them  ? — for  indeed  the 
difficulty  has  been  solved  without  the  investigations  of  your 
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friendfl  or  you.  But  let  this  pass.  Says  A,  "Some  state«- 
ments  are  correct  and  sound,  some  correct  and  fallacious, 
some  erroneous "  ;  explain  this  sentence.  Another  savant 
objects :  do  you  decide  between  the  speaker  and  the  objector, 
showing  us  thereby  the  power  of  your  art,  whereby  you  can 
discriminate  between  error  and  truth,  right  and  wrong.  If 
you  say,  **  How  ara  I  to  judge  between  two  persons,  having 
heard  the  statement  of  one,  but  not  having  learned  the 
objection  of  the  other  ?"  we  reply,  "  Evolve  the  objection  out 
of  your  own  mind,  if  the  statement  is  liable  to  objection,  and 
then  show  forth  the  truth  out  of  the  two,  for  the  original 
statement  has  been  heard  by  you  and  set  before  you,  and 
that  which  corroborates  it  or  can  be  urged  against  it  ought 
to  be  produced  by  you,  and  indeed  would  give  us  no  difficulty 
to  produce,  for  there  is  no  one  in  the  assembly  who  does  not 
see  it."  And  it  is  clear  now  that  the  sound  which  is  compound 
does  not  transcend  the  intelligence  which  is  simple.  Now  the 
ideas  are  intelligible,  and  are  closely  connected,  and  are  of 
extreme  simplicity.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  sound,  to 
whichever  language  it  may  belong,  to  conquer  this  simple 
essence,  and  comprehend  it,  and  enclose  it  with  a  wall,  allowing 
nothing  within  to  go  out,  and  nothing  without  to  go  in,  for  fear 
of  admixture,  which  will  entail  corruption,  I  mean,  for  fear 
lest  that  process  will  mix  truth  with  error,  and  cause  what  is 
wrong  to  seem  right.  And  it  is  this  which  produced  correct 
reasoning  at  the  first  before  the  invention  of  Logic,  and  again 
by  virtue  of  this  Logic;  and  if  you  knew  how  the  savants 
and  jurisconsults  handle  their  questions,  had  seen  how  they 
plunge  into  unknown  regions,  how  deep  they  dive  in  order 
to  extract  what  they  want,  how  skilfully  they  interpret  what 
is  brought  before  them,  how  widely  they  separate  the  tenable 
views,  the  useful  fictions,  and  the  near  and  distant  appli- 
cations, you  would  despise  yourself  and  feel  contempt  for 
your  authorities,  their  inventions  and  traditional  lore  would 
be  smaller  in  your  eyes  (as  compared  with  that)  than  "  Suha 
in  comparison  to  the  Moon,"  or  a  grain  of  sand  to  a  mountain. 
Does  not  al-Eindl  (who  is  one  of  the  lights  of  your  school) 
say  in  answer  to  a  question,    "  This  is  of   the  class  of 
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a  number,"  and  he  enumerated  the  views  "according  to 
possibility,"  "after  the  manner  of  what  is  possible,"  from 
the  region  of  fancy  without  any  order,  so  that  some  persons- 
made  up  questions  of  this  style,  and  deluded  him  with  them, 
making  him  suppose  they  belonged  to  the  foreign  philosophy  ;^ 
he  did  not  perceive  that  they  were  inventions,  and  thought 
he  must  be  deranged  or  diseased  or  indisposed  or  confused. 
They  said  to  him :  "  Tell  us  of  the  elementary  bodies — does 
collision  of  the  pressure  of  the  corners  enter  into  the  category 
of  what  is  necessarily  possible,  or  does  it  leave  the  category 
of  non-existence  to  be  included  in  that  which  is  concealed 
from  the  mind  ?  "  And  again  :  "  What  is  the  relation  of 
natural  motions  to  material  forms  ?  Are  they  endued  with 
existence  within  the  range  of  vision  and  demonstration,  or 
disconnected  therewith  with  the  extremest  precision  ?  What 
is  the  influence  of  the  non-existence  of  existence  upon 
impossibility  when  the  necessary  is  excluded  from  being 
necessary  in  the  exterior  of  the  unnecessary  owing  to 
a  redtictio  ad  absurdiun  of  its  original  possibility  ?"  Notwith- 
standing, his  answer  to  all  this  is  on  record,  and  a  very  silly, 
weak,  absurd,  nerveless,  and  contemptible  answer  it  is.  And 
were  I  not  afraid  of  taking  up  too  much  time,  I  should  go 
through  his  answers.  I  once  came  across  in  his  handwriting 
the  passage:  "Variety  in  the  annihilation  of  things  is  incom- 
prehensible, for  it  implies  difference  in  the  roots  and  unity 
in  the  branches,  and  in  all  such  cases  the  indefinite  clashes 
with  the  definite,  and  the  definite  contradicts  the  indefinite, 
albeit  both  definite  and  indefinite  belong  to  the  category  of 
garments  that  are  destitute  of  the  clothing  of  the  divine 
mysteries,  not  to  the  category  of  di'vane  things  that  crop  up 
in  the  states  of  the  mysterious."  Our  Saboean  friends  have 
also  told  me  things  about  him  that  would  make  a  bereaved 
mother  laugh,  that  would  make  the  enemy  triimiph,  and  vex 
his  friends.  And  all  this  he  inherited  from  the  blessings  of 
Greece,  and  the  benefits  bestowed  by  Philosophy  and  Logic. 
And  we  ask  God  for  His  protection  and  help  whereby  we  may 
be  guided  to  words  that  are  profitable,  and  acts  that  are 
according  to  the  right  measure.    Verily  He  hears  and  answers. 
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Said  Abii  Hayyan :  Here  is  the  end  of  the  notes  I  took 
from  the  pious  sheykh  'All  b.  'Isa  ;  and  Abu  Sa'id  had 
himself  narrated  parts  of  this  story,  but  he  used  to  say  that 
he  had  not  committed  to  memory  everything  that  he  said, 
only  the  people  who  were  present  had  taken  down  his  speech 
on  tablets  or  desks  which  they  had  brought  with  them ;  but 
the  report  was  very  imperfect. 

'All  b.  *Isa  continued:  So  the  meeting  broke  up,  all  the 
people  admiring  the  spirit  of  Abu  Sa'Id,  and  his  mighty 
tongue,  and  his  beaming  face,  and  his  stream  of  arguments. 
And  the  vizier  Ibn  al-Furat  said  to  him:  "God's  favour 
be  on  you,  O  sheykh  ;  you  have  moistened  many  a  liver,  and 
cooled  many  an  eye,  and  whitened  many  a  face,  and  woven 
a  web  which  the  days  shall  not  e£Face  and  fortune  shall  not 
assault." 

Said  Abu  Hayyan :  I  asked  'All  b.  'Isa  how  old  was  Abu 
Sa'Id  at  the  time  ?  He  answered  that  he  was  born  in  the 
year  280,  and  so  was  40  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the 
debate,  and  there  was  a  touch  of  white  about  his  jaws,  which 
went  together  with  rectitude,  dignity,  piety,  and  earnestness : 
and  this  is  the  mark  of  men  of  worth  and  progress,  and 
few  are  they  who  openly  exhibit  that  adornment  but  are 
ennobled  in  men's  eyes,  and  magnified  in  their  breasts  and 
souls,  and  are  beloved  in  their  hearts,  and  have  their  praises 
recited  by  their  tongues.  Then  I  said  to  'Ali  Ibn  '  Isa :  "And 
was  Abu  'All  al-Fasawi  present  ?  "  He  said  :  "  No,  he  was 
absent  from  Baghdad,  but  was  informed  of  the  scene :  and 
Abu  Sa'Id  was  greatly  envied  for  the  fame  and  notoriety 
which  he  acquired  through  this  famous  episode." 

Abii  Hayyan  continued :  At  the  end  of  this  narrative  the 
vizier  said  to  me:  "You  have  reminded  me  of  something 
I  had  in  my  mind,  and  wanted  to  ask  you  about,  in  order 
that  I  might  ascertain  it.  What  was  the  position  of  Abu 
Sa'Id  as  compared  with  Abii  'All,  and  that  of  'All  b.  'Isa  as 
compared  with  them  P  How  does  al-Maraghl  compare  with 
all  three  P  How  do  al-MarzubanI,  Ibn  Shadhan,  Ibn  al- 
Warrak,  Ibn  Hayuyah  P  "  My  answer  was  what  has  been 
given  above. 

j.R.A.s.  1905.  9 
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V. 
JAXrNPUE   AND   ZAFAAABAS    IirSC&IPTIOirS. 

bt  major  w.  vost,  i.m.s. 


.     JAUNPUR. 

A  T  Jaunpur,  in  the  United  Provinces  of  Agrah  and  Oudh, 
"^^  there  are  two  unpublished  inscriptions.  One  is  of 
Shaham  Beg,  at  first  a  page  of  Humayun,  and  afterwards 
the  notorious  favourite  of  'All  Qui!  Khan,  Khan  Zaman, 
a  governor  of  Jaunpur  during  the  reign  of  Akbar,  who  was 
killed  in  974  h.,  when  in  rebellion  against  his  sovereign. 
The  other  inscription  is  of  Shaham  Beg's  father,  named 
Haidar. 

The  two  inscriptions  are  to  be  seen  at  the  graves  of 
Shaham  Beg  and  Haidar.  These  are  situated  on  two 
separate  earthen  mounds  in  the  middle  of  the  Khas  Hauz, 
a  very  large  tank  in  a  suburb  of  Jaunpur  on  the  road  to 
tahsil  Khutahan.  On  the  western  mound  is  the  grave 
of  Shaham  Beg,  and  on  the  eastern  mound  is  the  grave 
of  TIaidar. 

1.  Shaham  Beg's  grave  stands  on  a  brick  platform,  which 
measures  roughly  40  feet  long  from  north  to  south,  35  feet 
broad  from  east  to  west,  and  about  3  feet  high.  Covering 
the  grave  there  is  a  horizontal  stone  slab  which  bears  the 
Persian  inscription  given  below.  On  the  sloping  edge  of 
the  slab,  outside  the  body  of  the  inscription,  there  is 
a  marginal  record  in  one  line  of  Persian  characters,  which 
extend  along  the  bottom  and  the  two  long  sides.  The 
letters  have  become  faint,  and  can  only  be  read  with  great 
doubt,  consequently  no  attempt  has  been  made  by  me  to 
give  a  rendering  of  them. 
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^aham  Beg  was  killed  in  a  brawl  respecting  one  of  hi* 
former  mistresses,  who  had  become  the  wife  of  a  friend,  at 
a  place  named  Sarharpur,  the  position  of  which  has  not  been 
identified.     It  lay  about  18  kos  from  Jaimpur. 

The  inscription  is  to  the  following  effect : — 


••        V  I V  J  J  J 


1^     i  ••  • 


4 


On  the  day  of  my  death  there  \\411  be  no  mourner  [Jit,  in 
black]  at  my  side,  except  my  own  tearful  eyes. 


1.  ^aham,  the  flower  of  the  garden  of  excellence,  ha» 
departed  from  this  world,  towards  paradise  by  the  help  of 
his  ascendant  good  luck. 

2.  That  fairy  was  my  world-seeing  eye.  Alas!  he  has 
vanished  from  my  sight. 
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3.  See  what  tyranny  was  perpetrated  on  that  young 
person,  [tyranny]  similar  to  that  done  to  Saint  Husain  by 
the  people  of  Yazid. 

4.  The  king,  who  has  sealed  his  lips  against  speech,  is 
like  the  nightingale  [which]  in  the  absence  of  the  rose  has 
given  up  her  song  [^liL  talking  and  listening], 

5.  When  the  date  of  his  death  was  asked  from  paradise, 
tearing  its  face,  [it  said]  "  Shaham  is  martyred." 

If  full  value  be  given  to  the  words  *X-1  ^X-^^  (^^  ^  ^^^ 
last  line,  the  tarikh  of  Shaham  Beg's  death  is  found  to  come 
to  969  H.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  the  ^,  equal 
to  6,  of  ,z^^j  should,  according  to  the  tahhreja  rule,  be 
deducted,  making  the  year  963  h.  But  963  h.  cannot, 
for  historical  reasons,  be  correct,  as  'All  Quli  Khan  never 
got  farther  than  Sambhal  in  this  year,  and  was  soon  recalled 
from  Sambhal  to  fight  againt  Himun  at  Panlpat  in  963  h. 

When  discussing  the  year  of  Shaham  Beg's  murder, 
BudayunI  is  in  doubt  whether  it  occurred  in  964  or  965  h. 
Abu-1-Fazl  gives  966  ii.,^  and  he  is  probably  right,  as  it 
is  barely  possible  that  Shaham  Beg  was  slain  before  this 
year,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  whereabouts  of  'All  Quli  Khan 
at  that  time,  and  the  date  of  his  making  Jaunpur  his 
headquarters. 

After  remarking  that  on  25th  Jumada  ii,  965  h.,  Akbar 
alighted  at  Dihli,  BudayunI  observes,  "Now,  among  the 
incidents  which  happened  at  that  time,  was  the  story  of 
the  affection  of  the  Kh&n  Zamdn  for  Shdhim  Beg,"*  the 
details  of  which  he  gives  fully.  The  Khan  Zaman,  at  the 
time  he  sent  for  Shaham  Beg  to  come  to  him  from  Dihli, 
was  in  the  district  of  Lucknow.^  BudayunI  adds,  "The 
following  hemistich  they  composed  as  giving  the  date  [of 
Sliaham  Beg's  death]  :  *  He  cried  ah  !  and  said :  Shdhim  is 
become  a  martyr,*     Be  it  observed  that,  when  the  nimierical 

*  Akbarnuma  (Newal  Keshore  Press,  1883),  vol.  ii,  p.  64. 
^  Muntakhab'Ut'Taicdrikh  (Lowe),  p.  13. 
^  Op.  cit.,  p.  14. 
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value  of  'a/i'  [=6]  is  subtracted  from  that  of  ^  Shdhim 
Shahid  shudy  we  get  963,  the  date.  But  it  is  a  disputed 
point  whether  that  fatal  accident  befell  Sh&him  B^g  in 
this  year  *  or  the  year  before ;  probably  the  latter :  but  Gk)d 
knows."  ^ 

None  of  the  Mussulman  historians  mentions  that  Shaham 
Beg  was  buried  at  Jaimpur,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt> 
I  think,  that  the  epitaph,  the  subject  of  the  foregoing 
remarks,  really  belongs  to  the  historical  person  of  this 
name.  From  the  wording  it  would  appear  that  the  in- 
scription was  engraved  by  order  of  *Ali  Quli  Khan. 

Budayuni  passed  through  Kanauj,  Lucknow,  Jaunpur, 
and  Benares,  when  on  his  way  to  Chimar,  which  was  reached 
in  pi-l-q*da,  the  eleventh  month  of  966  h.  It  is  strange 
that  the  historian  did  not  then  ascertain  the  exact  year  in 
which  Shaham  Beg  died,  for  he  also  visited  the  town  of 
Sarharpur,  and  after  noticing  a  garden  there,  and  a  beautiful 
building  in  the  middle  of  an  artificial  lake,  remarks, ''  a  most 
delightful  and  tranquil  place  it  is!'*'  At  that  time  it 
probably  did  not  occur  to  Budayuni  that  he  should  after- 
wards give  an  account  of  Shaham  Beg's  career,  for  if  he  had 
already  decided  to  do  so  he  would  certainly  have  been  more 
careful  in  making  inquiry  when  on  the  spot  of  the  date  of 
his  decease.  Shaham  Beg's  death  must  have  happened 
only  a  few  months  before  Budayum's  visit  to  Sarharpur  and 
Jaimpur,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
that  the  recentness  of  Shaham  Beg's  murder  did  not  impress 
itself  on  Budayunl's  memory. 

When  Sultan  Sikandar  Surl  surrendered  the  fort  of 
Mankot  on  27th  Bamazan,  964  h.,  Akbar  appointed  him 
temporarily  to  the  fief  of  Kharld,  on  the  Ghaghara  river  in. 
the  north  of  the  Baliya  (Ballia)  District,  to  Bihiir  and  the 
coimtry  on  that  side,  and  Sikandar  joined  his  charge  iiL 
a  short  time,  skirting  the  hills  on  the  way.  During  the 
siege  of  Mankot  the  Afghans  to  the  east  of  the  Ganges  were 

^  Meaning  965  h.,  of  which  he  is  writing  (W.  V.). 
'  Op.  cit.,  p.  17. 
•  Op.  cit.,  p.  16. 
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in  rebellion,  and  the  Khan  Zaman  chased  Bukn  Khan 
LohanI  from  the  direction  of  Sambhal  to  Lucknow.  Though 
history  is  silent,  it  would  also  appear  that  the  Khan  Zaman 
must  have  followed  up  his  success  at  Lucknow  by  the 
subjugation  of  the  whole  coimtry  lying  between  the  Ghaghara 
and  Ganges  as  far  as  their  confluence,  to  allow  of  Sikandar 
Suri's  appointment  to  Kharid  towards  the  end  of  964  h.,  or 
it  may  be  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  and  for 
Budayuni  to  favour  964  h.  for  the  year  in  which  Shaham 
Beg  was  killed.  It  is,  however,  likely  that  a  great  part^ 
if  not  the  whole  of  this  newly  conquered  tract,  must  again 
have  slipped  from  the  hands  of  the  Mughals,  as  we  find  it 
mentioned  in  the  Tabaqat-i-Akbari^  and  Akbarndma^  that 
Akbar  in  966  h.  sent  'All  Qui!  Khan  to  conquer  Jaunpur 
finally. 

It  was  from  Jaimpur  that  the  Khan  Zaman,  according  to 
Budayuni,  pursued  Shaham  Beg's  murderer  to  Jhusi,  next 
Allahabad,  and  it  was  to  Jaunpur  that  the  Khan  Zaman 
returned  to  mourn  the  loss  of  his  favourite. 

Shaham  Beg  probably  joined  'All  Qull  Khan  at  Lucknow 
towards  the  end  of  964  h.,  and  he  was  probably  killed  at 
Sarharpur  some  time  in  966  h.,  as  stated  by  Abu-1-Fazl^ 
who  gives  the  history  of  Shaham  Beg  under  the  year  965  h., 
just  as  Budayuni  and  the  Tabaqat-i-Akbart  do.^ 

If  the  chronogram  given  in  the  epitaph  should  be  read 
969  H.,  and  Abu-1-Fazl  is  correct  in  giving  966  h.  as  the 
year  of  Shaham  Beg's  death,  no  other  instance  is  known  to 
me  of  so  great  a  discrepancy  between  a  chronogram  and 
the  actual  date  which  is  intended  to  be  chronicled  by  it. 
Abu-1-Fazl  states  that  a  difference  of  one  or  two  years  may 
be  allowed  in  the  chronograms  of  buildings,  as  they  are 


'  Elliot:  Histonjf  vol.  v,  p.  259. 

»  Lucknow  ed.,  vol.  ii,  p.  64. 

^  Another  name  of  Sarharpur  was  Sarawar  (Elliot :  Sittory,  vol.  v,  p.  296, 
note  1).  On  the  road  from  Jaunpur  to  Allahabad  there  is  a  place  marked 
Sarawan  on  the  map,  29^  miles  from  Jaunpur  and  3^  miles  to  the  east  side  of 
Mungara  Badshahpur.  Sarawan  is  possibly  Sarawar  or  Sarharpur,  but  if  so 
there  are  now  no  traces  there  of  the  artificial  lake  mentioned  Dv  Budayuni. 
There  is  a  Sarharpur  in  long.  82°  26'  and  lat.  26°  16',  which  may  oe  the  place. 
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often  begun  in  one  year  and  finished  in  another,  but 
a  cliflPerence  is  not  allowable  in  obituary  chronograms.^  In 
the  latter,  however,  a  discrepancy  of  one  year  is  fairly 
common. 

It  seems  clear  that  Abu-1-Fazl  is  correct  in  giving  966  h. 
as  the  year,  and  that  BudayunI  for  once  is  astray.  The 
fact  that  965  ii.  is  the  year  in  which  the  history  of  Shaham 
Beg  is  always  recorded  points  to  this  year,  or  a  later  one, 
for  the  time  of  his  death.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  *y^ji  ^^^^^ 
(^.y>-  i^^j  is  used  in  a  double  sense — (1)  "  Paradise  tearing 
its  face"  is  meant  to  express  grief,  and  (2)  a  takhreja  is 
implied  in  the  words,  namely,  that  the  "  face  *'  or  first 
letter  of  paradise,  that  is  —  =  3  of  ^^^ ,  has  to  be  deducted 
from  969  n.,  making  the  year  of  the  chronogram  966  h. 

A  few  feet  from  the  south-west  corner  of  the  platform  of 
Shiiham  Beg's  tomb  there  is  another  brick  platform,  which 
is  about  one-third  the  size  of  the  other,  with  a  grave  on  it. 
There  is  no  inscription,  and  from  the  shape  of  the  grave, 
which  has  a  ridge  down  the  middle  from  head  to  foot,  it 
seems  that  no  slab  ever  covered  it.  The  spot  is  supposed 
locaUy  to  be  the  burial-place  of  'All  Quli  Ehan,  Khan 
Zaman.  This  tradition,  however,  seems  to  be  very  doubtful. 
Budayuni^  tells  us  that  the  heads  of  the  Khan  Zaman,  and 
of  his  brother  Bahadur  Khan,  were  brought  to  Akbar  on  the 
battlefield  of  Mankarwal  in  974  ii.,  and  afterwards  were 
carried  to  Agra,  Dihli,  Labor,  and  Kabul.  No  mention  is 
made  by  Budayuni  of  the  disposal  of  their  bodies.  Although 
the  Khan  Zaman  had  given  Akbar  so  much  trouble,  it  would 
have  been  quite  in  keeping  with  the  emperor's  character  to 
have  allowed  the  body  of  the  Khan  Zaman  to  be  taken 
to  Jaunpur  for  burial.  In  such  a  case  we  should  have 
expected  that  the  body  of  Bahadur  Khiin  would  have  been 
transported  at  the  same  time,  and  that  there  ought  con- 
sequently to  be  three  graves  on  the  mound.    Possibly  the  two 


^  Akharndma  (Bcvcrid<re),  p.  CG4  and  note. 

*  Op.  cit.,  p.  io;j. 
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bodies  were  buried  side  by  side  at  the  foot  of  Shaham  Beg's 
resting-place. 

2.  On  the  west  bank  of  the  Khas  Hauz,  about  one-third 
of  the  length  of  this  side  of  the  tank  south  of  its  north-west 
comer,  I  am  told  that  there  was  recently  to  be  seen  a 
tombstone  having  engraved  on  it  in  Persian  one  word, 
Haidar,  with  the  year  of  this  person's  death  in  figures  ;  the 
exact  year  is  not  remembered,  but  it  fell  in  the  reign  of 
Akbar.  My  informant  took  me  to  the  grave,  which  lies 
under  a  tall  nim-tree,  to  show  me  the  stone,  but  it  had 
disappeared.  Probably  some  of  the  washermen  who  use  the 
tank  have  appropriated  it.     I  cannot  say  who  Haidar  was. 

3.  The  following  inscription  relating  to  Haidar,  the  father 
x)f  Shaham  Beg,  occurs  on  an  upright  tombstone  at  the  head 
of  his  grave  on  the  eastern  moimd  in  the  Ehas  Hauz.  The 
chronogram  comes  to  969  h. 

^Jj^  ^L^-r»-  J\j^\    |%Ljj  ^-.g^Lj  jA,j,r>^  ^j^j^j^^ 

j,\  ^j\j  ^J:^  ^,^^  C>-H^  ^i;^.  v^-^^jJ^o-  ^U-xl^ 

Translation, 

1.  The  chief  of  chiefs,  Haidar  of  illustrious  name.  Of 
all  celebrities  of  the  world  he  was  the  foremost  [^lit,  from 
all  celebrities  he  carried  away  the  ball]. 

2.  Of  high  coiirage,  of  mind  sagacious,  in  affability  [like] 
a  pod  of  musk. 

3.  Perplexed  was  his  heart  at  the  loss  [lit,  separation]  of 
his  son,  he  followed  him  to  paradise. 
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4.  In  remembering  his  lost  son  he  forgot  self,  and  waa 
washing  his  face  with  tears  of  blood. 

5.  He  was  killed  by  the  sword  of  tyranny,  that  is  [/lY.  say], 
from  the  recollection  of  the  excellence  of  Shaham. 

6.  As  paradise  on  high  [=  bihisht-i-barin^  became  Haidar'^ 
place, — bihtsht't'barin  told  the  date  of  [Haidar's]  death. 

7.  [The  poet  to  himself.]  Oh !  Husain,  there  is  no 
occasion  [/tY.  place]  to  say  more.  For  you  silence  is  better 
than  speech. 

8.  Written  [on  the  stone]  by  S'yad  Fakhr-ud-din  Kabir. 

4.  On  a  loose  stone  preserved  in  the  Atala  masjid  there 
is  an  inscription,  published  as  No.  x,  in  Sharqi  Architecture, 
p.  38.  The  imderlined  corrections  are  required  in  lines  2, 
3,  and  6.     I  give  a  new  transktion. 


^ 


J^^  JU^  J^l^  ^^\^  CLJ\^  c^^U 


1.  Praise  exclusively  to  God  that  in  the  reign 
of  Firuz  Sliilh, 

2.  A  king   who   has   become  from   kindness 
a  centre  to  believers, 

By  Bingari.     3.  In  the  year  seven  hundred  and  sixty-five, 

4.  At  an  auspicious  time  on  Sunday  the  first 
of  Shawwal, 

5.  The  bountiful  Khwaja  Kamil,  Khan  Jahau, 

6.  Founded  this  masjid  for  the  gratification 
of  God. 
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The  reading  ^^fj^  Lashkarl  in  8harqi  Architecture^  here 
corrected  to  i^J^,)^  by  Bingari,  who  I  suppose  wrote  the 
inscription,  lies  outside  it  in  the  left  margin.  This  is  not 
shown  in  Sharqi  Architecture,  where  Lasbkarl  forms  part  of 
line  3.  The  text  makes  out  that  Lashkari  refers  to  the 
year  765,  and  that  765  Lashkarl  era  corresponds  to  778  HijrT. 
No  such  era  as  Lashkarl  is  known  to  learned  Muhammadans 
I  have  consulted,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  an  era  of 
this  name  was  ever  used. 

Although  foimded  in  765  h.,  as  I  believe,  the  Atala 
masjid,  a  rearrangement  of  the  materials  of  an  earlier  Hindu 
temple  built,  it  is  said,  by  Raja  Vijayacandra  Deva  of 
Kanauj  and  Benares  on  the  same  site,  was  not  completed 
until  the  close  of  810  h.,^  in  the  reign  of  Ibrahim  Shah 
Sharqi  of  Jaunpur.  The  year  765  h,  falls  in  the  reign  of 
Firiiz  Shah  III,  Tughlaq,  \mder  whose  order  the  masjid 
was  begun.  The  city  of  Jaunpur  was  founded  in  760  or 
761  H.  by  Firuz,  either  when  proceeding  to  or  returning 
from  Bengal.  The  Atala  masjid  was  probably  started  as 
soon  as  suflSicient  workmen  were  set  free  from  the  building 
of  the  city,  which  we  may  suppose  was  towards  the  end 
of  765  H. 

ZAFAllABAD. 

Zafarabad  lies  on  the  old  road  to  Benares,  nearly  4|  miles 
to  the  south-cast  of  Jaunpur.  It  was  a  place  of  much 
consequence  in  the  reigns  of  Vijayacandra  Deva  and  Jaya- 
candra  Deva,  the  Rahtor  Rajas  of  Kanauj  and  Benares, 
when  it  was  known  as  Manaich,  which  is  possibly  the  same 
"as  the  town  named  Manaj  or  Munj,^  belonging  to  Candra- 
pala.  Raja  of  Benares,  that  was  besieged  by  Mahmud  of 
Ghazna  in  409  u.  At  a  later  date,  Manaich,  according  to 
local  tradition,  was  the  site  of  Fort  Asni,  to  which  the  troops 
of  Jayacandra  Deva  of  Kanauj  fled  with  immense  treasure, 

*  See  Inscription  No.  xvi,  Sharqi  Jrch'Uecturry  p.  40. 
3  Elliot:  Bittoty,  vol.  ii,  p.  46,  and  note  1. 
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when  their  Raja  fell  pierced  through  the  eye  by  an  arrow 
in  the  battle  fought  with  Muhammad  bin  Sam  (Shahab-ud- 
din  Ghori)  near  Candwar,*  in  the  Gttnges-Jamima  Duab  in 
590  H.  (1194  A.D.). 

At  Zafarabad  there  is  an  important  inscription  in  10  lines, 
an  imperfect  rendering  of  9  lines  of  which,  with  many 
lacunae,  is  published  in  Sharqi  Architecture,  p.  65,  where 
the  inscription  is  attributed  to  Sultan  Firiiz  III,  Tu^laq, 
and  the  date  is  given  as  781  ii.,  whereas  the  inscription 
is  one  of  the  very  few  known  of  Ghiyas-ud-din  TugUaq 
Shah  I,  and  the  date  is  721  ii.,  the  first  year  of  his  reign. 

The  characters  are  very  difficult  to  read.  The  eighth  line 
is  so  worn  that,  except  for  two  words  at  the  beginning,  it 
is  illegible.  The  more  important  corrections  in  the  subjoined 
transcription  are  underlined,  and  the  lacimso  are  filled  in 
as  far  as  possible. 

■  *  4  A  I 


^  Three  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Firuzahad,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jamuna, 
and  about  29  miles  E.S.E.  of  Agra. 
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*  *  *  *  1^^  *  L^xJw^- 

4:  4:  H:  H:  H:  H:  4: 


1.  In  the  time  of  the  King,  a  second  Zu-1-qamain  [lit, 
having  two  periods  or  horns  =  Alexander  the  Great],  layer 
of  the  foundation  of  the  Muhammadan  law  on  justice, 

2.  Ghiyas-ud-din  wa  dunyii  Abu-1  Muzaffar,  [possessor 
of  the  virtues  of  the]  seal  of  Solomon,  and  the  crown  of 
Jamshed, 

3.  King  of  the  horizons,  Tughlaq  Shah,  the  Greatest,  in 
whom  the  conquering  of  the  worid  is  perfected, 

4.  This  enclosure  {hisdr),  as  [high  as]  the  palace  of  sky, 
was  built.     In  height  it  passed  the  head  of  Kaiwan  (Saturn). 

5.  It  was  Monday  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  the  blessed 
month  Rabr-l-awwal ; 

6.  The  blessed  year,  and  hour,  and  time  auspicious  of  the 
Hijrat  was  seven  hundred  and  twenty-one, 

7.  [In  which]  this  mausoleum,  having  for  its  threshold  the 
sky,  was  built,  by  the  endeavours  of  the  celebrated  of  the  age, 

8.  Malik 

9.  Was  victorious  ;  when  this  city  became  inhabited 
Zafarabad  remained  its  name  in  the  world. 

10.  May  Holy  God  keep  it  safe  from  the  evil  eye,  that 
its  name  be  illumined  over  the  sky. 
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There  is  some  doubt  whether  the  second  word  in  the  first 
line  is  shah  or  malik ;  the  former  is  preferable. 

It  is  likely  that  the  8th  line  contained  the  name  of  Malik 
Zafar,  the  third  son  of  Tughlaq  Shah  I.  The  Mandgib 
Darweshla,  an  unpublished  manuscript,  relates  that  it  was 
Zafar  who  conquered  the  town.  The  change  of  name  from 
Manaich  to  Zafarabad  was  no  doubt  given  to  commemorate 
the  iianie  and  victory  of  the  king's  son. 
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THE  ELEMENT  ILU  IS  BABTLONIAV  DiyilTE  NAMES. 

By  THEOPHILUS  G.  PINCHES,  M.R.A.S. 

f\S  reading  Professor  Hilprecht's  remarks  upon  the  names 
in  Professor  Clay's  "Business  Docimients  of  Muraift 
Sons  of  Nippur,"  those  upon  the  element  ila  seemed  to  be 
especially  interesting,  and  certain  lists  of  gods  in  the  British 
Museum  occurred  to  me  as  possibly  illustrating  the  point 
whether,  in  Assyro- Babylonian,  the  word  l/u,  'god,'  was 
ever  used  before  the  name  of  a  deity,  and  pronounced  with 
it.  The  inscription  printed  on  the  next  page  is  from  one  of 
the  tablets  bearing  upon  the  question. 

The  fragment,  when  I  copied  it  in  1881,  was  unfortunately 
defective  in  the  lines  numbered  1-4,  where  the  characters 
explained  by  the  glosses  in  small  type  ought  to  be.  This 
naturally  robs  the  text  of  much  of  its  importance,  but 
another  valuable  piece,  also  in  the  British  Museum, 
supplies  certain  signs  which  are  probably  those  which 
stood  in  lines  2  and  3.  This  second  fragment  is  one  of 
those  sent  by  Mr.  Hormuzd  Rassam  from  Babylonia  when 
excavating  for  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museimi  in  1881, 
and,  if  perfect,  would  be  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
lists  of  Babylonian  deities  in  existence.  Unfortunately, 
I  did  not  make  a  careful  copy  of  it,  but  only  one  in  which 
most  of  the  glosses  were  reproduced  in  transcription.  Not 
having  time  to  revise  my  transcript,  I  give  the  text  much 
as  I  copied  it,  hoping  to  have  an  opportunity  of  improving 
ray  copy  later  on.  The  fragment  is  numbered  81-8-30,  26, 
and  the  most  perfect  part  of  it  reads  as  follows  : — 
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Ohrerte.—CM.  II :  (1)  Mim  (  =  Jitto),  -+  ^i  ;  (2)  Zn- 


K 

>'0J       / 

e    tsi 

■Vf  It  "if^  ^yv   *^  V     Aa*3*  ly*  "o^ 

-+  rt  EII  <      =T 

.+  s^n  -M  an  - 

"Jig 

.+  an  «  ffl^fe 

-+n 

■ET<i-r 

'+ 

ir       » 

~+  ciff  i!<  etn 

SET 

-+ 

<'=T-4I   1 

n       1 

■+IIH=fl-<iW=HIMSB 

-+rT'»'fl-<4.4-SSL(CD 

It       1 

rf-    y    -4    * 

-EI    ,iS 

•■f!if=<-f£s;-+«~l 

F 

-W} 

-f 

tin       i 

m   •4-'   i ' 


<Ig 


3TT  ST  (^^  ■■  gn-di-ati-dim),  ^^f-  ^  ;  (6)  Sag-gar  (or  Sffji- 
'  All  the  chnraetom  iritli beneath  arc  writton  rainll  (i.e.  »  glnww)  in 
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««),  »-»f-  1^ ;  (7)  Mina  (=  ditto),  •-»f-  Jf  J^y  :  su  (i.e.  Saggar 
or  Sagsa  in  the  Semitic  column  also) ;  (8)  Mina  (  =  ditto)y 
»-4"  ^T^T  ^  Sf  (*^®  character  gf,  5?/,  apparently  means  in 
this  line  also  that  the  word  Saggar  or  Sagsa  is  to  be  inserted 


Transcription. 


(1)  D.P.^  ti?).*«(?).«(P) 

(2)  D.P.  '"""'"• . 

(3)  D.P.  '"*"'''''' . 

(4)  D.P.  ''•*"'^'  . 


.i(M 


(5)  D.P.  """-I -■""»'       -tT<T«-T 

(6)  D.P.  '^f"-         ;^7'gT 


/Q\     Ti  p      mina :  nip-£i-Ha-Jbt        K  ■•*    V 

(9)  D.P.  Se-na-ula-nn 


(10)  D.P. 


Innanna 


*      9 
««'' 


D.P.  Is'hu-ru    .... 

D.P.  mma  (= ditto). 

D.P.  /s7ar. 

wtwa  (=ditto). 

;/jiwa  (  =  ditto), 
D.P.  JVfliii  u  D.P.  Sarra, 
D.P.  Samas  u  D.P.    . 


D.P. 


is      -    [^tar]. 


(11)  Duia  ek'kam-ma  Ana 


(12)  JTi-ipt-i 


D.P. 


-4  -  wtt  [-  ttm]. 


in  the  Semitic  column,  which,  however,  is  here  completely 
broken  away) ;  (9)  Du-un-ga,  ^>^  Shl^V^  0-^)  -^*^^  (=ditto), 

>  D.P.  =  determinative  prefix  (the  character  »->f-). 

'  I.e.  read  the  name  Nur»tU  in  this  (the  explanatory)  column. 

3  This  is  part  of  the  name  of  the  character  which  oooupied  the  gap  above. 

J.B.A.S.    190A.  10 
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►HF-  ^ ;  (11)  Mi-ha,  ^Hf-  S=^4  -85:1 ;  (12)  Mim 
(= ditto),  -Hf-  t^T-^;    (13)  ^  ^  #n  -TT-  {I-li-sar- 

rat),  -4->'eT  -i^ ;  (14)  ir«-*«.  -+  ^  -+  ^^  ^; 

(15)  7«-Aa-/a,  -+  -2ff^ ;  (16)  Mina  (=  ditto),  -+  *-^-=.  ^; 
(17)  Num-gi-ig-ri,  >-Hf-  ^^.  |  •-+  4""!!  5  (1^)  Ri-ha-mtin, 
-+  ^  I  -*f  i^ ;  (19)  itfe-«>.;/i..r/,  -+  ^-  |  ►+  ^ ; 
(20)  Jf«-ttr,  -+  ^.Jff  I  -Hf-  lil ;   (21)  Se-ru,  -+  4flp  | 

-Hh  ?^l ;  (22)  ^-rf«-«^,  -Hh  4«fl^  I  ►+  'Ml ;  (23)  /-/«- 

»«e-i>,  -Hf-  4fl-  I  -Hf-  Ml ;  (24)  Nu-ur-i-li,  -+  t^  ; 
(25)  Mina  (= ditto),  -HP  .^fnT ;  (26)  Su-ul-lat,^  ►Hh  "S^^; 
(27)  Mina  (= ditto),  -4-  g|| ;  (28)  Nak-bu,  -+  .^ ;  (29) 
,:m^t^':^  (Sa-bi-qu),  -4-  1^  ;  (30)  Mina  (= ditto), 
*"Hf"  f^l'     Traces  only  of  the  next  line  arc  preserved. 

Beverse.— Col  I  :    (1)    .    .    -na,   ^^   ||g  ;    (2)  IfcJ   >^ll 
(probably  Sur-en),  -»^  *VsT  3TT  iX^  5   (3)  Su-si-nag,  »-»f- 

-¥T  41';  (4)  rt-J*-»-a,  -4-  tJiT  t?K;  (5)  &-»>-ftrt,  ►+ 

H?;!  m^i. ;  (6)  ►+  ir  fl^lJ  (D-P-  2)«'««-sO,  -»f 
S^'ET ;   (7)  Su-mu-iig-fja,  >-Jf-  <-^  |  .-»f  ;|^< ;    (8)  Sak-kan, 

-»f  *^;  (9)  ^'««  (two'),  -4-  i^^  "^WJ  T?  -4- ;  (lO)  -E* 

(three),  ->f  ^i^ ;  (11)  Lama  (four),  ->f  ^^  V\^  ^^  t^ 
(with  gloss  to  the  last  character,  j^^  ^,  ffi('i(h,  showing 
that  the  whole  was  read  Ama-sa-kan-gub)  ;    (12)  la  (five), 


^  Thus  according  to  my  first  transcription,  but  on  revising  the  text  I  copied 
*^y  instead  of  ^,  /m,  with  the  note  "  lu  (?)  or  zn  (?)."  That  my  first  reading 
is  correct,  however,  is  shown  by  the  text  Bu.  Ol-o-O,  704,  lines  1  and  2,  where 
the  name  is  given  as  Su-ul'la-at.  See  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
1899,  p.  103,  lines  1  and  2  of  the  translation,  where,  however,  we  ought  to  read, 
apparently,  Nur-Ui  and  SuUat^  in  accordance  with  1.  24,  above. 

'  Apparently  to  be  completed  »->^  »"^y  JPI^^Cj  . 

^  The  numbers  indicate  that  the  word  Bakkan  is  to  be  repeated  in  ever)*  case. 
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■"Hh  •"TA.I  (with  gloss  3T  ¥  "^T'  ma-aa-hu,  between,  giving 
the  name  of  the  second  character);  (13)  As  (six),  >-»^  TX*~  ; 
(14)  Ga-a-a-u,  -4-  Yl;::  ;  (15)  Mim  (ditto),  -Hf-  "gT'; 
(16)  ■-  ^T  JS^  ^  {Ai-m-ir-du «),  ►»f  "^ ' ;  (17)  8a-ra, 
^Hh  ^flF ;  (18)  Mina  (ditto),  -+  IB ;  (19)  -^»««  (ditto), 
►+  113 ;  (20)  HfJ^  -^  (iVa»«-f»«),  -+  B ;  (21)  -+ 
5^1  T?  (D.P.  E-a),  -4-  Ef ;  (22)  I-id,  -Hf-  S ;  (23)  Mina 
(ditto),  -»f  0  "g?- ;  (24)  .-$  +  -S  (iVa-;«a«(P)4e),  --f- 
►Hlf ;    (25)  Na-an-m,  -»f  ^^  Jpf  ;    (26)  En-%u,  ->f  -^j|^ 

[STTl;  (27)  Si-in,^^  Mi  (28)  .  .  -fl"8-l",  if^#i|. 

It  has  been  thought  well  to  reproduce  the  whole  text,  as 
far  as  I  have  the  copy  of  it,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  usage  with  regard  to  the 
word  ilu,  but  also  for  its  intrinsic  value,  due  to  the  important 
glosses  attached  to  the  divine  names  which  it  contains. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  besides  the  name  liu-mer  (one  of  the 
names  of  Iladad  or  Rimmon  in  1.  23  of  the  obverse), 
a  goddess  is  mentioned  in  1.  13  whose  name,  Ili-sarrat,  is 
similarly  formed.  To  all  appearance  this  introduces  a  fresh 
element  of  difficulty  into  the  case,  for  the  feminine  of  ilu 
ought  to  be  Utit,  or,  without  the  case-ending  u,  ilat.  Is  this 
due  to  the  fact  that,  there  being  already  one  feminine  ending 
(that  contained  in  sarrat),  the  attaching  of  a  feminine 
termination  to  the  first  element  was  unnecessary  ?  or  may 
not  Hi,  written  with  the  group  ^fi^  ,^,  NI-NI,  be 
a  Sumerian  word,  and  therefore  invariable  P  Hi  is  well 
known  to  be  one  of  the  Sumerian  values  of  ^yy^'^  >w^=^  >  ^^d 
there  is  just  the  possibility  that  this  group  may  have  been 
used  by  the  Sumerians  to  express  the  Semitic  Babylonian 


*  Slightly  doubtful — there  is  an  erasure  here. 

*  Or  two  wordH,  Asstt  irdu. 
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word  for  '  god,'  borrowed  by  them  and  afterwards  borrowed 
back  again  by  the  Semites  of  Babylonia,  just  as  sag^  *  head/ 
seems  to  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Semites,  who  trans- 
formed it  into  sangu,  which,  in  its  turn,  was  re-borrowed  by 
the  Snmerians  from  Semitic  Babylonian  as  sangu.  Both 
sangu  and  sangtl  are  expressed  by  the  character  gfTT.  and 
have  the  meaning  of  '  priest.'  ^ 

But  it  is  noteworthy  that  this  is  not  the  first  text  giving 
divine  names  containing  the  clement  iiu  which  has  been 
published.  The  important  fragment  K.  2100,  published 
by  Bezold  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
ArchaK)logy  in  March,  1889,  has,  in  1.  30,  this  very  word 
Ilu-mir  (written,  however,  with  the  character  ^»-,  pi  or  fwt,* 
instead  of  y»-,  me,  or  ^^^,  mi),  a  fact  which  would  imply  that 
ilu  is  not  merely  a  Semitic  translation  of  the  determinative 
prefix  *->{'?  The  same  text  has  also  the  words  llhallahu 
and  Illahaby  which  evidently  give  the  same  word,  ilu,  in  it» 
construct  form.  The  first  probably  means  '  god  of  Hallab,' 
perhaps  Aleppo,  the  AssjTian  Halvan,  Arabic  l,.-^,  and 
the  other  '  god  of  Lahab.'  These,  however,  hardly  bear 
upon  Professor  Hilprecht's  contention,  il  being  in  construction^ 
not  in  apposition. 

From  the  obverse  of  81-8-30,  25,  lines  23  and  24,  it  is 
very  probable  that,  in  K.  2097,  we  have  to  restore  ^fl-  in 
1.  2,  and  ^35  after  Nur-Ui  in  1.  3.  The  translation  of  the 
whole  would  then  be  as  follows  : — 


^  ^FilibuHter/  from  the  Engluh^y^/,  is  an  exumplu  of  a  word  which  has 
been  borrowed  and  re-borrowod  in  a  similar  way. 

'  As  '^T»-  stands  also  for  tri,  IlU'Wir,  as  well  as  Ilu-mir  (or  -mer),  is  possible. 

'  Somerian  di^ir  or  dingir  (see  line  7  of  the  translation  Itehtw).  The  w^age 
in  the  llstf:  and  in  the  spoken  language,  it  is  to  be  noted,  may  have  differed. 
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(1)  Uzu{?) 

(2)  ilu-mir 

(3)  Nur-lli 


(4)  Khuru 

(5)  Ditk) 

(6)  Ishara 

(7)  Ditto 

(8)  Ditto 

(9)  Senailana^ 


(10)  Innanna 


A 

the  same(i.e.//ti-mtrin  Semitic 
Babylonian). 

the  same  {NUr-ili  in  Semitic 
Babylonian). 

lihuru. 

ditto. 
litar. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

JVaJm   and   iVwr  -  lli,   SanMs 
and  .  .  . 


Istar,' 


(11)  Third  tablet  (of  the  series  beginning)  Ana:  Anu"*. 


(12)  (Written)  according  to 


A  great  deal  might  be  said  about  certain  of  the  deities 
in  this  interesting  fragment  and  that  used  to  complete  it, 
but  considerations  of  space  make  this  impossible.  One  other 
point,  however,  may  bo  touched  upon.  It  is  not  certain  that 
the  names  quoted  by  the  fragment  81-8-30,  25,  are  in  every 
case  the  values  of  the  groups  to  which  they  refer — in  two  at 
least  they  may  be  merely  explanatory,  namely,  line  6  of  the 
reverse  (p.  146),  where  ^>{-  rif="sT,  D.P.  Siba  (the  divine 


^jHRF 


J). 


'  The  name  of  tlio  i^«>up  is  given  as  digir  (p'TX-\'H\laku 

2  Thu  name  of  tin?  ^roup  is  given  as  nigginakku^  digir  (»->f-)  being  omitted, 
probably  because  indicated  in  the  preceding  line. 

»  ()r(?perhap)  But  {)f>*^   ^)  -ilana, 

*  The  oatchline,  giving  the  first  line  of  the  fourth  tablet. 
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Shepherd),  is  glossed  as  Dumu-zi,  the  god  Tammuz ;  and 
line  21,  where  ^^^  ^,  explained  above  as  the  god  Nammu 
and  below  as  the  god  Id  (the  Biver),  is  glossed  as  Ea 
(Aa,  Ae),  the  god  of  the  sea  and  of  rivers  in  general.  The 
gloss  to  the  final  character  of  the  name  Atna-iakan-guh  in 
line  11,  which  is  given  as  the  fourth  group  having  the 
pronunciation  of  Sakkan,  seems  to  prove  that  here  also  we 
have  an  equivalent  name  rather  than  a  gloss. 
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MISCELLANEOUS    COMMUNICATIONS. 


Oriental  School  at  Hanoi. — This  important  school, 
established  by  the  French  Government  in  the  Far  East, 
is  doing  excellent  service.  The  series  of  Monographs,  of 
which  four  have  already  appeared,  is  to  be  enriched  by 
a  volume  by  M.  A.  Foucher  on  "  Classic  Influence  on 
Buddhist  Art  in  India  and  the  Far  East."  Another  series, 
a  series  of  text-books  for  students,  is  now  started.  The  first 
two  works  are  handbooks,  in  French,  of  Sanskrit  and  Pali 
respectively,  drawn  up,  with  the  scholarship  and  care  one 
would  expect  from  him,  by  Professor  Victor  Henry.  The 
proposed  Sanskrit-French  Dictionary  seems  to  have  been, 
most  unfortunately,  postponed  for  a  time.  It  is  much  to  be 
hoped  that  this  will  be  pushed  on  again  as  soon  as  may 
be  possible. 

KusANA  (Kushan)  Inscriptions. 

With  reference  to  my  list  of  dated  Kushan  inscriptions 
{Journal,  1903,  p.  7),  I  desire  to  invite  the  attention  of  all 
persons  interested  in  the  subject  to  the  valuable  corrections 
in  readings  made  by  Dr.  Liiders  ("  Epigraphical  Notes,'* 
Lid.  Ant,  1904,  pp.  39,  101,  etc.). 

I  have  recently  made  efforts  to  obtain  a  facsimile  of 
No.  71  of  my  list,  the  record  supposed  to  be  dated  in  the 
year  299 ;  but  the  obliging  Curator  of  the  Lucknow  Provincial 
Museum,  Babil  G.  D.  Ganguh',  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
trace  the  original.  He  informs  me  that  **  a. large  number  of 
the  inscribed  sculptures  from  Mathurii  are  lying  scattered 
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in  the  Museum  without  any  sort  of  label  on  them/'  and 
that,  in  consequence,  difficulty  arises  in  tracing  particular 
records. 

The  date  of  No.  63  of  my  list  (lip.  Ind.,  i,  p.  392,  No.  xxii) 
is  given  as  being  doubtful,  and  read  as  either  95  or  85. 
An  inked  squeeze  kindly  supplied  by  the  Curator  permits 
of  no  doubt  that  the  date  is  99.  In  order  to  satisfy  myself 
on  the  point  I  submitted  the  squeeze  to  Dr.  Hoernle,  who 
replies  that  the  date  is  certainly  99. 

The  original  of  my  No.  53,  which  contains  the  name  of 

Vasu — ,  representing  either  Vasudeva  or  Vasushka,  is  not  in 

the  Museum.    Cunningham  read  the  date  at  first  as  44,  but  his 

later  reading  74  appears  to  be  correct.     The  *  St.  Andrew's 

cross*  symbol  for  70  is  almost  identical  with  that  for  40, 

as  shown  in  Biihler's  Tablea, 

Vincent  A.  Smith. 
Oct  26th,  1904. 


Vaisali;   Seals  of  Gupta  Period. 

In  pursuance  of  the  suggestion  made  by  me  in  my  paper 
entitled  "  Vaisali "  {Journal,  1902,  p.  287),  a  copy  of  which 
was  submitted  to  the  late  Sir  John  Woodbum,  then 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  the  exploration  of  the  site 
of  Vaisali  was  undertaken  by  Dr.  Bloch,  under  the  orders 
of  the  Government  of  Bengal.  The  results  are  summarized 
in  his  Progress  Report  for  1903-4,  and  will  be  more  fully 
discussed  in  subsequent  official  publications. 

Dr.  Bloch,  who  devoted  nearly  three  months  to  the 
survey  of  the  site  and  excavations  in  the  fort,  agrees  with 
Cunningham  and  me  in  believing  that  the  modern  villages 
Basar  or  Basurh,  and  Bakhira,  with  others  adjoining,  occupy 
the  site  of  Vaisali  (p.  15). 

For  reasons  stated  in  his  Report  he  found  it  expedient  to 
restrict  excavation  to  the  portion  of  the  area  known  as  the 
Fort  of  Raja  Bisal.  The  most  interesting  discovery  made 
here  was  that  of  a  collection  of  more  than  seven  hundred 
inscribed   clay  seals  of   documents,  which    were   found   in 
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^  small  chamber,  apparently  used  as  a  record  room.  The 
soil  is  so  damp  that  all  the  documents  have  perished,  but 
traces  of  the  string  by  which  the  seals  were  attached  are 
still  visible.  In  appearance  the  seals  seem  to  resemble  the 
votive  tablets  so  often  found,  but  these  are  genuine  seals, 
and  are  unique  of  their  kind.  The  discoverer  states  that 
"owing  to  the  great  number  of  duplicates,  it  will  be 
possible  to  read  all  the  inscriptions,  although  a  good  many 
specimens  have  suffered  badly."  The  collection  includes  the 
seals  of  a  judge,  a  police  officer,  a  treasury  superintendent, 
and  mauy  other  officials,  besides  those  of  private  persons. 

The  two  specimens  of  the  greatest  historical  interest  are 
those  of  members  of  the  Imperial  Gupta  dynasty.  The  first 
of  these,  **  with  a  figure  of  a  seated  lion,  is  a  seal  of  Maha- 
devi  Dhruvasvamini,  the  queen  of  Maharajadhiraja  Candra- 
gupta  and  mother  of  Maharaja  Govindagupta."  The  name 
of  Govindagupta  is  new.  The  son  who  succeeded  Candra- 
gupta  II,  Vikramaditya,  on  the  throne  about  412  a.d.  was 
Kumaragupta  I.  Govindagupta  probably  predeceased  his 
father.  Dhruvasvamini  must,  of  course,  be  identified  with 
DhruvadevI  of  the  inscriptions.  The  title  svdmi  (fern. 
MVdmini),  although  frequently  occurring  in  the  list  of  the 
contemporary  Western  Satraps  of  Surastra,  hjw  not  been 
known  hitherto  as  used  by  the  Gupta  dynasty. 

The  second  seal  referred  to  is  that  which  bears  the  in- 
scription  Sn  Ohatotkacagirptasya,  Ghatotkaca,  who  contented 
himself  with  the  title  of  Maharaja,  was  the  son  of  Gupta, 
and  father  of  Candragupta  I,  Maharajadhiraja,  who  came 
to  the  throne  in  320  a.d.  The  addition  of  the  word  gupta 
to  the  name  of  Ghatotkaca  is  new. 

Dr.  Bloch's  find  demonstrates  that  Vaisali  was  still  a  place 
of  importance  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  during  the 
period  of  the  great  Gupta  sovereigns ;  and  this  fact  is  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  language  used  by  Fa-hien  {Traveh, 
ch.  xxv),  which  implies  that  the  city  was  still  in  existence 
when  he  visited  it  about  403  a.d.,  in  the  middle  of  the  reign 
of  Candragupta  Vikramaditya,  whose  queen's  seal  has  now 
been  found  on  the  site.     At  the  time  of  Hiuen  Tsang's  visit, 
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about  638  a.d.,  the  city  was  for  the  most  part  in  ruins.  Its 
decay  evidently  was  due  to  the  troubles  caused  by  the  White 
Hun   invasion   which   broke   up   the   Gupta  empire   about 

500  A.D. 

Dr.  Bloch  states  that  *'a  detailed  and  systematic  survey 
has  been  carried  out  of  the  ancient  site  of  Yaisali  at  Basarh 
and  adjacent  villages  in  Muzaffarpur.  The  result  is  a  map 
based  on  accurate  measurements  and  drawn  up  on  the  scale 
of  four  inches  to  the  mile."  It  is  good  news  to  hear  of 
an  archaoological  enquiry  in  India  being  conducted  in 
a  systematic  fashion,  and,  although  the  exploration  of 
Yaisali  has  not  yielded  all  the  results  hoped  for,  discoveries 
of  much  interest  have  been  made,  and  Dr.  Bloch  may  be 
congratulated  on  the  success  attained. 

Vincent  A.  Smith. 
Oct.  27///,  1904. 


Mr,  Guy  Le  Strange  is  now  engaged  in  preparing  the 
Persian  text,  with  English  translation,  of  Hamd  Allah 
Mustawfi's  work  on  Geography,  the  "  Nuzhat-al-KulCb." 
The  Society  has  already  published  a  monograph  by 
Mr.  Lc  Strange  on  the  same  subject. 


The  Inscription  P.  on  the  Mathura  Lion-Capital. 

My  explanation  of  this  record,  given  in  this  Journal^ 
1904,  p.  709,  leaves  undetermined  the  name  of  the  person 
or  persons  who  inscribed  the  record,  or  did  something  to- 
lead  to  the  inscribing  of  it. 

My  friend  Professor  Hultzsch,  having  seen  my  Note,  haa 
made  to  me  a  suggestion  which  supplies  that  deficiency,  and 
helps  to  illustrate  how  often  "  two  heads  are  better  than  one." 

He  has  suggested  to  me  that  the  word  sarvasa  is  the 
genitive,  not  of  sarva,  'all,'  but  of  the  word  Sarva  as  a 
proper  name,  which  is  well  established  both  with  the  dental 
8  and  with  the  palatal  S ;  and  that  the  word  ddnaut,  *  gift,' 
is  to  be  supplied  in  connection  w4th  it. 
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Combining  Professor  Hultzsch's  suggestion  regarding  that 
word  with  my  explanation  of  the  word  saka-atanasa,  we  have 
the  following  result.     The  iuscription  says : — 

Text. 
Sarvasa  saka-stanasa  puyae. 

Translation. 
(A  gift)  of  Sarva,  in  honour  of  his  home. 

And  we  can  now  see  that  the  inscriptions  F,  G,  K,  N,  Q, 
and  K,  of  the  same  series,  are  all  capable  of  being  suitably 
explained  in  the  same  way;  by  supplying  in  each  case  the 
word  ddnam, —  or,  rather,  danay  danam,  or  dane^  in  accordance 
with  the  spelling  of  the  records. 

The  case  seems  to  have  been  as  follows.  The  principal 
record  is,  of  course,  the  inscription  A,  which  informs  us  that 
a  deposit  was  made  of  a  relic  of  Buddha  by  the  chief  wife 
of  the  Mahachhatrava  Rajula,  in  concert  with  other  persons, 
and  that  a  stupa  or  relic-mound  {containing  it),  and  a  saihghd- 
rdma  or  monastery,  were  presented  to  the  community  of 
Sarvastivadins.  The  stUpa  may  have  been  already  in 
existence.  But  it  seems  to  be  implied  that  the  monastery 
was  founded  when  the  relic  was  deposited.  At  the  time 
of  the  construction  of  the  monastery,  and  as  a  preliminary 
to  handing  over  it  and  the  relic -mound  to  the  destined 
recipients,  various  gifts  were  made  by  way  of  endowing  it. 
The  opportunity  was  taken,  to  record  on  the  lion-capital, 
as  a  structural  part  of  some  portion  of  the  monastery,  the 
names  of  some  at  least  of  the  donors.  As  space  did  not 
permit  of  registering  the  exact  details  of  the  donations, — 
the  simis  of  money,  the  positions  and  boundaries  of  lands, 
etc., —  the  inscriptions  were  made  as  brief  as  possible,  and 
were  mostly  confined  to  names  of  donors.  And,  for  the  same 
reason,  it  was  considered  immaterial  that  some  of  the  records 
should  be  very  difficult  of  access  for  subsequent  perusal,  even 
if  they  would  not  be  altogether  hidden  from  view. 
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From  the  inscription  H,  we  gather  that  the  name  of  the 

monastery  was,  according  to  the  spelling  of  the  records, 

Ouhavihara.     This  word  may  stand  for  either  Gahayihara 

or  Guhavihara.    If  we  take  the  latter  form,  it  is  not  unlikely 

that  the  monastery  was  that  one  which   is   mentioned  by 

Hiuen  Tsiang ;  see  Julien,  MSmoireSf  i,  210,  and  Beal,  St- 

t/u-ki,  i,  181,  and  note  46.     In  that  case,  the  relic-mound  was 

inside  the  monastery,  and  the  monastery  was  about  five  or 

six  li  (say  one  mile)  to  the  east  of  Mathura,  and  apparently 

stood  on,  or  constituted,  some  kind  of  an  eminence,  the  sides 

of  which   were    pierced    to    make   cells, —  or,   say,  guhdh, 

'hiding-places,  caves,  dens,  secret  or   separate  chambers;' 

and  the  tradition  of  the  period  attributed  the  foundation  of 

the  monastery  to  XJpagupta, —  erroneously,  as  far  as  we  can 

gather  from  the  inscription  A, —  and  represented  the  relic 

in  the  relic-mound  as  consisting  of  some  of  the  nails  or 

nail-parings  of  Buddha. 

J.  F.  Fleet. 
3/y/  November,  1904. 


Roman  Coins  found  in  Ceylon. 

Mr.  R.  Scwell,  in  his  very  interesting  paper  on  **  Roman 
Coins  found  in  India,"  printed  in  the  October  number  of 
the  Journal,  says  (p.  597) :  **  In  the  Bombay  Presidency 
I  have  not  found  a  trace  of  any  discovery  of  coins  of  this 
period  [44  B.C.  -  G8  a.d.]  ;  and  in  Ceylon  only  one,  viz.  certain 
coins  alluded  to  by  De  Couto  as  having  been  found  in 
A.D.  1574.  These  were  attributed,  but  apparently  on  very 
slender  grounds,  to  Claudius.*'  I  may  point  out  that 
Sir  George  Barrow,  in  his  **  Ceylon  :  Past  and  Present " 
(1857),  records,  on  pp.  82-85,  on  the  authority  of  Sir 
Hardiuge  Giffard,  the  former  Chief  Justice  of  the  island, 
the  discovery  at  Panadure,  on  the  coast  south  of  Colombo, 
by  a  native  who  was  digging  a  grave,  of  a  number  of  pieces 
of  silver,  twenty-eight  of  which  were  brought  to  the  collector 
of  revenue  or  customs,  Mr.  Deane.  "  Of  these  twenty-eight 
pieces,  the  most  remarkable  and  the  most  legible  was  one 
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of  Tiberius  Caesar,  and  bearing  on  the  one  side  the  head  of 
that  Emperor,  with  the  letters  following  surrounding  it — 
TI    CAESAR    DIVI    AVG    F    AVGVSTVS  —  Tiberius 
Csesar  Divi  Augusti  filius  Augustus,  and   on  the  reverse^ 
a  figure  of  Victory  seated,  holding  a  palm  branch,  and  the 
words  PONTIF  MAXIM— Pontifex  Maximus/'     On  p.  85 
are  given  sketches  of  the  obverse  and  reverse  sides  of  the 
coin,  which  weighed  about   59   grains.      "What   the   other 
coins  were  does  not  appear,  and  it  is,  of  course,  possible,  aa 
Sir  George  suggests,  that  they  **  may  have  been  part  of  the 
collection  of  some  Dutch  gentleman  curious  in  such  matters.'^ 
With  regard  to  the  coins  mentioned  by  Couto,  I  quite 
agree  with    Mr.   Sewell    that    the    grounds   on    which   he 
attributed  them   to   Claudius   were  "  very  slender."      But 
Mr.  Sewell's  statement  on  p.  635,  "Metal  and  number  of 
coins  not  stated,"  is  incorrect.    Couto  distinctly  says,  "  there 
were  found  two  coins  of  copper,  one  all  worn   away,  and 
another  of  inferior  gold,  also  worn  away  on  one  side,  and 
on  the  other  could  still  be  made  out  a  figure  of  a  man  from 
the  breasts  upwards,  with  a  piece  of  lettering  around  worn 
away  in  some  parts,  but  there  could  still  be  clearly  made 
out  at  the  beginning  this   letter   C,  the  following  letters 
being  worn  away,  and   the   lettering   continued   round,  in 
which  could  be  seen  these  other  letters  R  M  N  ?."      The 
C  Couto  held  to  be  the  initial  of  Claudius,  and  the  other 
letters  to  stand  for  "  Romanorum,"  the  word  "Imperator" 
having  preceded  this ;  and  he  thought  it  quite  possible  that 
the  slave  of  Annius,  spoken  of  by  Pliny,  had  placed  the 
coins  where  they  were  found.     Unfortunately,  as  he  informs 
UR,  these  ancient  relics  were  lost  at  sea  in  1592,  by  the 
foundering  of  the  Sao  Bernardo,  in  which  they  were  being 
conveyed  to  Portugal  by  Joao  de  Mello  de  Sampaio,  who  was 
governor  of  Mann&r  when  they  were  discovered  (P 1584-85). 

Donald  Fekguson. 
Croydon,  Noi\  7th,  1904. 
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The   Works  of   Samgha-bhadra,   an   Opponent    of 

Vasu-bandhtj. 

Samgha-bhadra,  who  is  said  to  have  been  invited  to  do  so 
by  the  Grammarian  Vasu-rata,  compiled  two  works  against 
Vasu-bandhu : — 

Xo.  1.  The  Samaya  of  Light,  10,000  iSlokas.  An  exposition 
of  the  Vibhasa. 

No.  2.  The  Conformity  to  the  Truth  (Nyayanusara), 
120,000  slokas.  A  refutation  of  Yasu  -  bandhu's 
Abhidharma-kosa. 

These  will  be  found  referred  to  above,  pp.  41,  46,  and  in  my 
translation  of  the  text  (Toung-pao,  July,  1904,  p.  289).  As 
to  No.  2,  wc  have  a  translation  by  Iliuen-tsang  (a.d.  653), 
Nanjio's  1265.     But  No.  1  has  not  hitherto  been  identified. 

Mr.  TJ.  Wogihara,  now  in  Strassburg,  has  cleared  up 
this  point,  I  think,  beyond  doubt.  He  writes  me  that  the 
**  Samaya  of  Light*'  will  be  Nanjio's  1266,  the  H'ien-tsung- 
lun,  restored  to  Skt.  * Prakarana-yasana ' ;  and  that  'Samaya,' 

*  established  rule,'  '  doctrine,'  is  here  translated  into  Chinese 
by  '  Tsung '  (^),  as  in  the  case  of  the  title  '*  Samaya- 
bhedoparacana-cakra,"  ^  *  wheel  of  various  forms  of  doctrines/ 
which   is   in   Chinese   *  I-pu-tsung-lun-lun  *    (1286)  ;    here 

*  tsung  '  is  also  *  Samaya.' 

What  I  translated  by  *  light '  must,  in  this  case,  be 
'manifestation,'  'illustration,'  and  will  be  much  the  same 
as  *  h'ien- tsung  '  (1266);  '  h'ien  '  (^)  also  meaning 
'manifestation,'  'illustration,'  or  'exposition.'  So  "Samaya 
of  Light"  happens  to  be  just  the  other  way  about,  and 
it  ought  to  be  "Light  of  Samaya,"  or  "Illustration  of  the 
Doctrines."      For    the    original,    Mr.   Wogihara    suggests 

*  Samaya-pradlpa,'  which  is  very  likely.  The  only  objection 
will  be  that  'pradTpa'  was  generally  rendered  into  Ch.  'lamp' 

*  See  Biihtlingk,  s.v. ;  "NVassilief,  **  BuJdhismus,"  p.  244,  note,  where  he  has 
Samnya-Tadhuparacana-cakTH. 
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(JS)*     I^  ™^y  ^®  *  Samaya-pradTpika.'    *  Samaya-prakarana  * 
will  be  another  probable  suggestion  (as  Mr.  Nanjio  has). 

This  difference  is  of  little  consequence  as  long  as  we 
have  identified  the  actual  text  in  Chinese.  Looking  up  the 
Chinese  text  itself,  I  have  found  a  statement  of  Samgha- 
bhadra's  to  the  following  effect : — **  Formerly  I  have  written 
a  work  called  the  *  Nyayanusara '  (J^  IE  8|),  but  it  is  too 
voluminous  for  general  students.  I  have  now  written 
a  shorter  work  called  the  '  Illustration  of  the  Doctrines ' 
(Samaya-pradipa)."^  Thus  these  two  works  being  mentioned 
side  by  side,  both  in  Paramartha's  Life  of  Vasu-bandhu  and 
in  Samgha-bhadra's  own  book,  no  doubt  is  left  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  two  treatises  on  Samaya. 

J.  Takakusu. 


KatyayanI-putra,  as  the  Author  of  the  Maha-vibhasa. 

Paramartha  states  that  Katyayanl-putra  was  the  author  of 
both  the  J  nana-prasthana  and  the  commentary  on  it,  the 
Maha-vibhasa.  Now,  in  the  introductory  chapter  of  the 
Vibhasa  itself,  the  following  question  is  raised  and 
answered : — "  Why  is  this  work  (the  Jfiana-prasthana), 
according  to  the  tradition,  attributed  to  the  Ayusman 
Katyayanl-putra  ?  " 

Unless  this  introductory  part  proves  to  be  an  addition  by 
a  later  hand,  it  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Katyayani-putra  was 
not  the  author  of  the  commentary.  He  himself  could  not 
have  asked  such  a  question. 

The  more  usual  tradition  that  the  commentary  was 
composed  at  or  after  Kaniska's  Council  by  500  arahats, 
and  that  Asvaghosa  had  a  hand  in  the  final  revision,  is  not 
touched  by  this  new  point. 

For  this  note  I  am  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Wogihara. 

J.  Takakusu. 


>  Wassilicfs  *  Kuan-sa-ma-ye,*  see  hU  "  Budtnii8mu.«,"  p.  242. 
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The  Abhidharma  Literature,  Pali  and  Chinese. 

The  question  of  the  identity  of  some  of  the  titles  of  th& 
Pali  and  the  Chinese  Abhidharma  works  was  a  puzzle  to 
us  ever  since  Wassilief's  time  ("Buddhismus,"  p.  107). 
Professor  Eem,  quoting  Wassilief,  raised  this  question 
in  his  " Buddhismus,"  ii,  364,  saying:  "Not  only  as  regards 
their  number,  but  also  as  regards  their  titles,  the  seven 
Abhidharmas  of  the  Northerners  agree  with  those  of  the 
Pali  Canon."  And  he  again  drew  attention  to  this  in  his 
new  work  on  Buddhism  in  the  "  Encyclopedia  of  Indian 
Philology."  Quite  lately,  in  his  "  Philosophische  Grundlage 
des  alteren  Buddhisraus,"  p.  148,  Professor  Max  Walleser^ 
basing  an  important  argument  on  the  identity  of  the  two 
sets  of  works,  expressed  his  hope  that  this  point  might  be 
cleared  up  by  a  comparison  of  the  texts.  The  question  was 
once  again  put  to  me  by  Professor  Rhys  Davids,  to  whom 
I  answered  at  once  that  the  two  were  not  in  any  sense 
identical,  although  the  similarity  of  some  of  the  titles  was 
certainly  striking  ;  and  that  my  impression  hitherto  had 
been  that  the  one  set  was  modelled  on  the  other. 

But  as  the  point  seemed  to  be  in  need  of  a  further 
investigation,  I  have  examined  the  translations  into  Chinese 
of  the  seven  original  texts  which  are  lost.  The  titles  open 
to  question  are  as  follows : — 

Pali.  Chinehb.* 

Thera-vudit.  Sarvasti-vada, 

1.  Bhamma-sangani     .     .     (5)     Bhurma-Bkandha-pada  (1296). 

2.  Vibhanga (3)     Vijnana-kaya-pada  (1281). 

3.  Fuggala-pafmatti     .     .     (6)     Frajiiapti-pada  or  Amfta-sastra 

(1317). 

4.  Bhtttu-katha  ....  (4)  Bhatu-kaya-pada  (1282). 

5.  Patthana (1)  Jiiana-prastbana  (1273;  1275). 

6.  Yamaka (1*)  Samgltl-paryuya-pada  (1276). 

7.  Katha-vattbu-pakarana  (2)  Prakarana-pada  (1277). 

^  The  numben  added  in  brackets  are  thoRe  of  Bunyiu  Nanjio^s  Catalogue. 
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The  Chinese  works  given  here  are  translations  of  the 
oldest  Abhidharma  works  known  to  belong  exclusively  to 
the  Sarvasti-vada  school.  The  most  ancient  of  these  is  said 
to  be  Katyayani-putra's  Jiiana-prasthana  (I),  and  then  there 
follow  the  so-called  six  pddas,  of  which  two  (5,  6)  are  by 
Maudgalyayana,^  one  (I')  by  Sariputra,  two  (2,  4)  by  Vasu- 
mitra,  and  one  (3)  by  Deva-^rman.  Of  these  the  oldest, 
Jflana  -  prasthana,  seems  to  have  occupied  a  prominent 
position,  for  it  was  on  this  book  that  that  elaborate 
commentary,  Maha-vibhasa,  was  compiled  in  the  Buddhist 
Council  under  King  Kaniska. 

Comparing  the  two  sets  of  the  Abhidharma  works,  as  far 
as  accessible  to  me,  I  do  not  find  any  point,  either  in  form 
or  in  matter,  which  could  lead  us  to  think  that  the  two  are 
the  same,  though  they  treat,  as  a  matter  of  course,  of  more 
or  less  similar  subjects. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  resemblance,  at  first  sight,  i» 
that  existing  between  the  Pali  (3)  Puggala-pannatti  and  the 
Chinese  (1*)  Samgitl-paryaya-pada.  Both  are  a  collection 
of  various  technical  terms  arranged  according  to  numbers. 
Thus  :— 

Pali.  Chinese. 

Puggala-pannatti.  Sathgtti-pargdga'pdda, 

1.  Matiku 1.     Nidana-varga. 

2.  Eka-puggalu    ....       2.     Eka-dbarma-varga. 

3.  Dvi-puggala     ....     (3)     Dvi-dharma-varga. 

And  80  on,  with  Tri-,  Catur-,  Paiica-,  Sat-,  Sapta-,  Asta-,  Nava- 
tiU  next. 

11.  Ba^-puggalu  .     .     .     .  (11)     Basa-dharma-varga. 

12.  (12)     An  Admonition. 

But  even  this  resemblance  cannot  be  taken  very  seriously. 
The  outward  arrangement  may  have  been  modelled  upon 
the  Sangiti-sutta  of  the  Digha-nikaya,  or  the  so  appropriately 
called  Anguttara-nikay a  (see  p.  xiii,  Morris,  Fuggala-paflnatti) . 

^  But  Amrta-^stra  is  attributed  to  Gho^a. 
J.U.A.8.  lOOr).  11 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Pali  PaflDatti  does  not  correspond 
in  contents  with  the  Ch.  Frajnapti,  but  does  resemble,  in 
form,  to  a  certain  extent  another  Chinese  work  of  a  different 
name.  It  is  thus  extremely  dangerous  to  base  one's  argument 
on  a  mere  resemblance  of  titles. 

It  would,  however,  be  too  hazardous  for  me  to  advance 
any  explanation  at  present  of  the  resemblance  in  the  titles. 
As  the  two  sets  of  Abhidharmas  do  not  any  longer  admit  of 
a  comparison,  book  with  book,  it  will  now  be  necessary  to 
compare  them,  taking  each  category  or  idea  separately — ^the 
only  method  which  can  yield  a  fruitful  result,  and  enable  vlb 
to  explain  any  particular  point  with  certainty. 

J.  Takakusu. 


ViNDHYA-VASIN. 

There  is  another  citation  from  Vindhya-vasin  ^  inEumarila'a 
Mimamsa  -  6loka  -  varttikas  (Chowkhamba  Sanskrit  Series^ 
p.  704.  3).  It  runs  as  follows:  —  Antarabhavadehas  tu 
nisiddho  Yindhyavasina,  tadastitve  pramanam  hi  na  kim  cid 
avagamyate  ....  Coram. : — Yad  apy  ativahikaih  nama 
j^arTram  purvottaradehayor  antarale  jnanasamtanasaihdha- 
ranarthaih  kalpyate,  tad  api  Vindhyavasina  nirakrtam  ity 
aha     .... 

Further,  see  Professor  de  la  Vallee  Poussin's  "  Dogmatiqae 
Bouddhique,"  i,  p.  67.^ 

J.  Takakusu. 


Jan.-Juin,  1904). 
-  Journal  Asiatique,  Oct.,  1902,  p.  299. 
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GURJURA  AND  GaUDA. 


I  am  delighted  to  see  from  Dr.  Hoernle's  paper  in  the 
Journal  for  October  (just  received)  that  the  view  of  Indian 
history  which  I  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  put  forward,  is 
at  last  coming  to  its  own.  When  I  was  editing  for  the  late 
Sir  J.  M.  Campbell,  in  1892-4,  the  late  Pandit  Bhagwanlal 
Indraji's  History  of  Gujarat,  I  was  led  to  investigate  the 
history  of  the  name  of  that  province.  The  views  which 
I  then  formed  were  published  in  a  summary  form  in  the 
historical  section  of  the  Bombay  Government's  General 
Administration  Report  for  the  year  1892-3,  and,  being 
buried  in  a  blue  book,  naturally  attracted  no  attention. 
They  were  stated  with  greater  fulness  in  vol.  i,  pt.  1,  of  the 
Bombay  Gazetteer,  especially  in  Appendix  3  of  that  volume, 
which,  however,  seems  to  be  very  little  known,  even  to 
professed  students  of  early  Indian  history.  They  were 
restated  with  corrections  in  a  revised  version  of  my  summary 
of  1892-3,  which  I  contributed  to  the  Bombay  Government's 
General  Administration  Report  of  1901-2.  I  claim  to  have 
been  the  first  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  Great  Gurjara 
empire,  and  to  suggest  the  Gurjara  origin  of  some  of  the 
greatest  Rajput  clans,  though  to  Mr.  D.  R.  Bhandarkar 
belongs  the  credit  of  showing  that  the  Gurjara  emperors 
are  to  be  identified  with  the  line  of  Bhoja  of  Kanauj. 
Dr.  Hoernle  will  find,  in  the  above  quoted  volume  of  the 
Bombay  Gazetteer,  one  or  two  references  to  the  Gurjaras 
which  he  has  overlooked  in  making  his  own  collections. 

One  word  regarding  the  *  preceptorship '  of  Krishna  II. 
The  phrase  quoted  by  Dr.  Hoernle  seems  to  me  clearly  to 
mean  that  the  Rashtrakuta  king  hutnbkd  the  Oaudas.  It 
is  too  often  assumed  that  in  the  tenth  century  and  earlier 
the  name  Oauda  means  Bengal.  I  think,  however,  that  this 
is  a  mistake  which  is  responsible  for  much  misreading  of 
Indian  history.  It  was,  I  think.  Professor  R.  G.  Bhandarkar 
who  first  expressed  doubts  on  the  point,  and  suggested  that 
Gauda  meant  Gonda  in  Oudh.  The  key  to  the  riddle  is  to 
be   found   in   Alberuni's  notes  on   the   "  Volkertafel "    of 
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Varahamihira  (Sachau's  Alberuni's  India,  i,  300),  whicb 
informs  us  that  Guda  =  Taneshar.  This  explains  why  the 
Sarasvat  Brahmans  of  the  holy  SarasvatI  are  the  Gaudaa 
par  excellencey  and  why  Qauda  and  Vanga  are  mentioned 
separately  in  the  Baroda  Grant  of  812  a.d.  The  Gaudaa 
whom  Krishna  II  'humbled'  or  'schooled'  were  therefore 
the  rulers  of '  Hindustan '  in  the  narrower  sense,  or  in  other 
words  the  Gurjaras  themselves. 

A.  M.  T.  Jacksox,  I.C.S. 
Belgaum,  Nov.  7tJi,  1904. 


The  Grjeco-Indian  Kings  Strato  I   Soter  and 

Strato  II   Philopator. 

In  Mr.  Vincent  Smith's  recently  published  "  Early  History 
of  India" — a  most  admirable  summary  of  the  results  obtained 
in  recent  years  by  the  workers  in  the  various  fields  of  Indian 
archoDology — there  occurs  a  passage  bearing  on  the  relation- 
ship of  the  two  Stratos  which  seems  to  need  some  further 
explanation. 

The  passage  in  question  occurs  on  p.  201,  and  is  as  follows : 

"Strato  I,  a  Greek  king  of  Kabul  and  the  Pan  jab,  who 
was  to  some  extent  contemporary  with  Heliocles,  seems  to 
have  been  succeeded  by  Strato  II,  probably  his  grandson  ; 
who,  again,  apparently,  was  displaced  at  Taxila  by  the  Saka 
satraps.  The  satraps  of  Mathura  were  closely  connected 
with  those  of  Taxila,  and  belong  to  the  same  period,  a  little 
before  and  after  100  b.c." 

At  the  end  of  a  note  on  this  passage,  Mr.  Vincent  Smith 
is  kind  enough  to  say  "  Mr.  Bapson's  numismatic  researches 
are  expected  to  throw  more  light  on  these  matters."  Thi» 
has  reference,  no  doubt,  to  certain  views,  concerning  the 
relationship  of  the  two  Stratos  and  their  place  in  the  history 
of  the  GroDCo- Indian  period,  which  I  communicated  orally 
to  Mr.  Vincent  Smith  some  months  ago,  and  which  I  hope 
soon  to  publish  in  the  Numismatic  Chroiiicle.  In  the  mean- 
time, it  may  help  to  explain  the  passage  quoted  above,  if 
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I  give  a  summary  of  the  conclusions  to  which  a  study  of 
the  coins  of  the  period  has  led  me. 

(1)  It  has  hitherto  been  held  that  Heliocles  and  Strato  I 
restrike  each  other's  coins,  and  must,  therefore,  have  been 
contemporaries.  ^ 

This  statement  requires  modification.  The  coins  restruck 
by  Heliocles  are  those  of  Agathocleia  and  Strato  I  ruling 
conjointly,  not  those  of  Strato  I  ruling  alone:  I  am  further 
convinced,  from  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  available 
specimens  of  this  restruck  class,  that  the  restriking  is  always 
by  Heliocles,  never  by  Agathocleia  and  Strato  I. 

On  the  obv.  of  these  coins  of  Agathocleia  and  Strato  I 
which  are  sometimes  restruck  by  Heliocles,  appear  the  head 
and  inscription  of  the  Queen,  and  on  the  rev.  a  type  (Heraklea 
seated)  with  the  name  and  the  conventional  titles  of  Strato. 
It  has  been  usually  assumed,  without  any  proof  whatever, 
that  Agathocleia  was  the  wife  of  Strato  I.  It  is  far  more 
probable  that  she  was  the  Queen  regent  during  his  infancy ; 
and  that  during  this  period  she  was  brought  into  conflict 
with  Heliocles. 

(2)  The  inscriptions,  both  Greek  and  KharosthI,  on  the 
barbarous  coins  hitherto  assigned  to  Strato  II,  have  not 
been  correctly  read.^ 

The  Greek  inscription  has  been  hitherto  read : — 

BACIAEOC  COTHPOC  CTPATONOC  YIOYICTPATONOC. 
**  (The  coin)  of  Strato,  son  of  King  Strato,  the  Saviour." 

This  inscription  is  very  much  blundered,  but  I  hope  to 
show,  from  a  comparison  of  the  ten  specimens  (all  from  the 
Cunningham  Collection)  now  in  the  British  Museum,  that 
it  is  most  probably  to  be  restored : — 

BACIAEnC  GOTH  POO  CTPATONOC  KAI  <DIAO- 
HATOPOC  I  CTPATONOC. 

"  (The  coin)  of  King  Strato  Soter  and  Strato  Philopator." 

*  Gardner,  B.M.  Cat.,  Gk.  and  Scyth.  Kings,  p.  xxxv  and  note. 
'  Cunningham,  Xum,  C/iroti,,  1870,  p.  207,  pi.  xvii  (xi),  9-11;   Gardner, 
B.M.  Cat.,  p.  168,  pi.  xxxi,  7. 
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The  Eharosthi  inscription  was  read  by  Cunningham : — 
Maharaja  rajarajasa  StratasaptUrasa  ca  aampriyapita  \  Stratasa. 

This  is  evidently  unsatisfactory,  and  indeed  quite  impoBsible' 
from  the  linguistic  point  of  view.  Fortunately  the  true 
reading  can  be  determined  by  a  comparison  of  the  ten 
specimens.     It  is : — 

MaJiarc^asa  tratarasa  Stratasa  potrasa  casa  priyapita-  \ 
Stratasa. 

'*  (The  coin)  of  King  Strato  Soter  and  his  grandson  Strato 
Philopator." 

The  inscription  is  fragmentary  on  each  specimen,  and  can 
only  be  restored  by  a  comparison  of  them  all.  The  vowel 
0  in  potrasa  is  shown  clearly  on  a  single  specimen  only. 
When  the  aksara  appears  on  any  of  the  others,  no  vowel-sign 
is  visible.  Without  the  evidence  of  this  solitary  specimen,, 
we  should  certainly  have  had  no  hesitation  in  restoring  the 
word  as  putrasa,  and  thus  maintaining  the  accepted  view 
that  Strato  II  was  the  son  of  Strato  I !  In  the  Greek 
legend,  which  might  naturally  be  expected  to  correspond 
to  the  Eharosthi  legend,  there  seems  to  be  no  trace  of  a  word 
meaning  grandson. 

It  is  almost  certain,  then,  that  Strato  II  Philopator  was 
the  grandson  of  Strato  I  Soter,  and  quite  certain  that  he 
reigned  conjointly  with  him.  As  yet  no  specimens  struck 
by  Strato  II  Philopator  ruling  alone  have  been  found. 

It  must  often  have  seemed  strange  to  numismatists  that 
the  supposed  coins  of  Strato  II  invariably  bear  the  head  of 
a  verv  old  man.  It  is  now  evident  that  the  head  is  that 
of  Strato  I  in  his  old  age,  after  he  had  associated  his 
grandson  with  himself  in  the  kingdom.  We  possess,  there- 
fore, a  long  numismatic  record  of  Strato  I,  in  which  these 
are  the  three  chief  stages : — (1)  infancy :  under  the  regency 
of  his  mother  Agathocleia ;  (2)  sole  reign :  the  portraits 
seem  to  represent  various  periods  of  life  from  youth  to  old 
age ;  (3)  associated  with  his  grandson  :  all  the  portraits  are 
those  of  an  old  man. 
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(3)  The  coias  seem  certainly  to  show  that  the  family  to 
which  the  Stratos  belonged  was  succeeded  at  Mathura^ 
by  the  family  of  Banjabala ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  the  Stratos  were  actually  the  last  Greek  princes 
of  this  group.  Apollophanes,  for  example,  who  has  similar 
types*  may  well  have  been  later  in  date  than  the  Stratos, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  barbarous  workmanship  and 
inscriptions  of  his  coins. 

Among  the  apparent  successors  of  this  Greek  family  there 
is  a  prince,  bearing  an  Indian  name,  who  has  hitherto 
escaped  notice. 

Professor  Gardner  (B.M.  Oat,  p.  40,  Strato  I,  10)  noticed 
a  coin-legend  which  he  read  doubtfully  as  padayaahasa. 
A  comparison  of  the  specimen  on  which  this  occurs,  with 
another  specimen  since  acquired  by  the  B.M.  from  the 
Cunningham  Collection,  enables  me  to  read  and  restore  the 
EharosthI  legend  with  certainty  as : — 

Ma\_harq;a8a  tra\tara8a  |  Bhadayaiaaa. 

We  have,  therefore,  to  add  to  our  list  of  Indian  princes 

who   are   known  from  coins  but,    as   yet,   not   from    any 

other  source,   one   whose   name   in   Prakrit   is  Bhadaya^a 

and  in  Sanskrit  Bhadraya^as.     The  Greek  legend  on  his 

coins,  unfortunately,   fails  entirely    so   far  as   the   proper 

name  is  concerned,  though  it  preserves  the  titles  BAZIAEOZ 

ZOTHPOZ. 

E.  J.  Rapson. 

Ginger. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Thomas,  in  his  suggestive  little  note  on 
*Op/3av6^  =  R&vana,  has  incidentally  referred  to  the  question 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  Sanskrit  name  of  the  ginger  root, 
hrhgaverOy  deriving  it  from  the  town  Srngavera.  Had  we 
not  better  say  that  the  town  of  Srngaverapura,  as  it  is 
properly  named,  has  been  called  after  the  plant,  just  as,  e.g., 
Tulsipur  in  Oudh  owes  its  name  to  the  plant  called  tulani 

^  **  Taxila  "  in  the  passage  quoted  U,  no  doubt,  due  to  a  slip  of  the  pea. 
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(holy  basil)  ?  The  name  of  the  plant,  as  explained  in 
Uhlenbeck's  Etymological  Sanskrit  Dictionary  (1898),  seems 
to  be  a  compound  made  up  of  irhgam,  *  horn/  and  veras, 
*  shape/  and  therefore  denoting  *  horn  -  shaped/  There 
exists,  however,  another  form,  with  an  f  in  the  second 
syllable,  viz.  Pali  singivera,  which  is  important  as  lying  at 
the  bottom  of  Gr.  ^irf^lpept^y  from  which  the  other  European 
designations  of  ginger  are  derived.  Franke,  in  his  valuable 
list  of  Greek  words  of  Pali  origin  (Z.D.M.G.  1893,  p.  600), 
has  pointed  out  that  ^iyyll3€pi^  is  more  nearly  related  to 
sihgivera  than  to  Srhgavera,  in  the  same  way  as,  e.g.,  frdicyapoVf 
saccharum  ('sugar'),  corresponds  to  Pali  sakkhard,  not  to 
Skt.  iarkard.  I  have  lately  come  across  the  Sanskrit 
prototype  of  sitigivera  in  migivera,  which,  though  not  given 
in  any  Sanskrit  dictionary,  is  found  in  a  great  many  recipes 
contained  in  an  ancient  medical  work,  the  Bhedasamhita 
(pp.  176,  189,  213,  226,  230,  etc.).  a  copy  of  which  was 
kindly  lent  to  me  by  Dr.  P.  Cordier,  who  has  informed 
me  since  that  the  original  Telinga  MS.  from  which  his 
Devanagarl  copy  of  the  Bhedasamhita  has  been  transcribed 
reads  irhgiberam  for  inigiveram.  The  coincidence  of  the 
b  in  this  word  with  the  fi  in  ^iyyll3€pi^  is  striking  indeed, 
though  no  doubt  an  Indian  v  may  be  represented  by  a  Greek 
ff,  as  e.g.  in  Jabadios,  the  Greek  name  of  the  island  of  Java, 
fi  having  early  assumed  the  sound  of  i?. 

In  discussing  'the  Indian  *Opl3av6^f*  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact,  I  think,  that  'Op0av6<;  generally  corresponds 
to  the  well-known  Latin  name  Urbanus.  The  influence  of 
this,  the  usual  meaning  of  'Opl3av6<;,  as  well  as  of  the  Greek 
word  6p<f)av6^  'an  orphan,'  on  the  supposed  transformation 
of  Ravanas  into  *Opl3av6^,  might  help  to  account  for  the 
unusual  transition  of  Skt.  Ra-  into  Gr.  'Op-.  Many  of 
the  drugs  mentioned  by  'Opl3av6^  are  decidedly  Indian. 

J.  Jolly. 

Wurzburg. 

November  17M,  1904. 
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I  readily  admit  the  validity  of  Professor  Jolly's  objection 
to  my  (passing)  derivation  of  the  word  irhgaveray  *  ginger/ 
from  the  name  of  the  town  Srhgaverapura.  No  doubt  the 
relation  is,  as  Professor  Jolly  urges,  the  reverse  of  this : 
I  was  misled  by  a  misreeoUection  of  the  grammatical 
passages  {ad  Pan.  iv,  4.  22)  where  the  form  of  the  word 
idrhgaverika  is  discussed.^ 

The  derivation  of  the  plant  name  was  thought  by  the 
Hindus  themselves  perhaps  to  be  from  the  shape  of  the  dried 
root  {Srhgi,  *  horned ')  rather  than  from  the  plant  Srhgi.  This 
we  may  infer  from  the  existence  of  the  synonym  Sdrnga. 
They  would  be  very  likely  then  to  agree  with  Uhlenbeck  in 
interpreting  vera  as  *  body.' 

The  actual  history  of  the  word  is  no  doubt  different. 
The  Oxford  English  Dictionary  follows  Hobson-Jobson  in 
connecting  the  first  half  with  Malayalam  wci,  which  has  the 
same  sense,  and  supposing  a  proto-Dravidian  form  sinci. 
We  may  refer  also  to  Tamil  inci  and  Singhalese  ihgtirp.  We 
are  then  in  the  presence  of  a  'culture'  word  with  a  wide 
and  ancient  history  stretching  out  on  to  a  terrain  where 
I  must  respectfully  part  company  with  it ;  but  I  may 
express  a  doubt  whether  Dravidian  is  the  name  of  its 
most  likely  source,  and  call  attention  to  the  possibility  of 
a  connection,  of  some  order,  with  Manipuri  si/i,  Ehassi  «'?w, 
Burmese  kht/ah,  Shan  k/iin,  Siamese  khin,  Chinese  kiah. 

The  second  part  of  the  word  will  share  the  uncertainty 
of  the  first :  the  Pali  form  inclines  us  to  the  belief  that  vera 
18  not  here  a  learned  concoction.  But  is  it  connected  with 
[^kara^vira  or  virana,  or  is  it  a  duplicate  word  meaning 
•  ginger '  P  It  can  scarcely  be  Prakrit  vera  =  vajra^  or 
Singhalese  viyali[j-i'ngure\.  What  is  the  Malayalam  [iwcj'-Jt^^r, 
quoted  in  Hobson-Jobson  ? 


*  I  may  here  note  another  possible  error,  though  perhaps  in  this  case  the 
probabilities  are  the  other  way:— On  p.  747  supra  I  have  translated  ko  nama 
fvam  •  by  name  who  are  you  ? ' ;  the  rendering  finds  support  in  the  dictionaries 
and  in  the  published  translation.  But  the  meaning  might  be  *  who  are  you,  in 
fact?*     •  Wer  sind  Sie  namlich ? ' 
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A  list  of  other  words  for  the  plant  and  the  dried  root  wilL 
be  found  in  Sir  G.  Watt's  "Dictionary  of  the  Economic 
Products  of  India,"  vol.  vi,  4,  pp.  357-8.  Perhaps  Sanskrit 
drdraka  may,  together  with  *drdray  *dl(ila,  account  for  the 
add  of  North  India,  QuzaratI  ddum,  Marathi  dkm,  Telugu 
attamu  {=zdrdram).  But  what  are  we  then  to  say  of  Malay 
hahya  ? 

It  is,  of  course,  important  to  distinguish  between  th& 
names  of  the  plant  and  those  of  the  dried  root.  From  the 
"Dictionary  of  the  Economic  Products,"  where  this  is  done^ 
and  also  from  the  dictionaries  of  the  several  languages^, 
it  will  be  seen  that  Sanskrit  drdraka  and  most  of  ita 
derivatives  denote  the  plant,  while  the  commonest  name 
for  the  dried  root,  both  in  North  and  South  India,  i& 
kmtM  with  cognate  forms.  As  the  word  exists  in  Sanskrit 
and  the  Dhutupatha  gives  the  root  sunth  in  the  sense 
of  '  drying,'  this  sunthi  may  perhaps  represent  *iuHtl 
(cf.  Hobson-Jobson,  loc,  cit.), 

Srhgavera  and  idniga  denote  the  plant,  and  the  same 
seems  to  be  the  primary  sense  of  Singhalese  ihfjure,  Tamil 
ifici,  Malayalam  uici\  Burmese  k/ii/ah,  Siamese  Mm,  Shau 
khin,  Manipuri  $iii,  Chinese  kiaii, 

F.  W.  Thomas. 


"Throwing  the  Stone." 

In  the  second  edition  of  F.  L.  James's  "  Wild  Tribes  of 
the  Sudan,"  1884,  p.  91,  note,  it  is  stated  that  the  Western 
Somali  are  "  in  the  habit  of  throwing  a  stone,  as  their  solemn 
form  of  oath  for  seeking  a  contract  and  making  friends, 
which  once  made  cannot  be  broken  or  infringed."  Now  in 
the  Koran  there  occurs  four  times  (Surah  iv,  92,  3 ;  xvi, 
30,  89)  a  phrase  aikd  al-salama  with  the  sense  *  he  submitted,* 
whether  to  God  or  to  men ;  it  means  literally  *  he  threw  the 
salatn  towards.'  Lane  gives  us  as  words  for  stone  or  stones 
salim,  with  noun  of  unity  salimak,  and  plural  saldm.     The 
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last  of  these  three  would  not  in  the  old  Koranic  writing  be 
distinguishable  from  the  first,  and  neither  from  salam,  which 
the  text  has  in  these  places.  It  seems  to  me  probable  that 
the  right  rendering  in  all  cases  is  'he  threw  the  stone/ 
with  reference  to  a  practice  similar  to  that  which  James 
records  of  the  Somalis. 
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A  Sketch  of  Egyptian  History,  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Present  Day.  By  Lady  Amherst  of 
Hackney.     (London :  Methuen  &  Co.,  1904.) 

To  all  who  are  interested  in  Egypt  without  being  actual 
students  of  the  hieroglyphics,  this  book  will  appeal  as  one  of 
the  most  useful  which  have  appeared  upon  that  fascinating 
country.  There  is  something  about  the  land,  and  the  great 
riyer  which  is  its  life,  about  the  people,  their  mummies, 
their  gods,  their  myths,  their  sacred  animals,  and  their 
great  book — the  Book  of  the  Dead.  The  river  and  the 
land  are  described  brightly  and  clearly,  and  this  chapter 
forms  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  history  proper  which 
follows.  The  fifth  chapter,  which  is  divided  into  six  sections, 
begins  with  the  pre-dynastic  period,  and  ends  with  that  of 
the  Persian  kings,  after  which  we  have  the  Ptolemies,  the 
Roman  period,  and  Mohammedan,  Ottoman,  and  Khedivial 
rule,  ending  with  the  Soudan  War.  To  these  are  added 
chapters  upon  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  the  land  and  the 
people  as  they  are  to-day,  and  Christianity  in  Egypt.  The 
appendix  contains  a  complete  list  of  the  kings  and  prefects, 
and  there  is  an  excellent  index. 

Naturally  a  book  of  this  kind  comes  with  an  added  value 
from  one  who  has  not  only  visited  Egypt  many  times,  but 
has  also  studied  Egyptology  from  the  large  and  well-arranged 
collection  of  antiquities  at  Didlington  Hall,  Lord  Amherst's 
seat  in  Norfolk,  where  are  preserved  the  papyri  so  well 
described  by  Messrs.  Newberry  and  Grum,  and  Drs.  Grenfell 
and  Hunt.  The  illustrations,  also,  add  much  to  the  interest 
of  the  book,  the  frontispiece,  a  fine  reproduction  of  a  head 
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of  Berenike,  wife  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  I,  being  especially 
good.  In  the  two  maps  which  are  given,  the  use  of  two 
colours  in  indicating  the  names,  and  the  presence  of  the 
original  hieroglyphic  forms,  will  probably  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated. It  is  needless  to  say  that  Lady  Amherst  has 
chosen  her  authorities  well,  and  has  also  been  well  seconded 
by  the  members  of  her  family. 

When  reading  modern  books  upon  Egypt,  one  cannot 
help  feeling  regret  that  Egyptologists  have  discarded  the 
indications  of  vocalization,  as  given  in  the  Greek  forms  of 
the  names,  in  favour  of  a  system  in  which  the  vowel  e  takes 
the  place  of  the  sound  handed  down  by  the  Greek  writers. 
Amen,  for  instance,  is  probably  right  at  the  beginning  of 
a  name,  but  Amon  is  the  correct  form  at  the  end.  In  some 
cases  the  Assyro-Babylonian  forms,  as  given  by  the  Tel-el- 
Amarna  tablets,  and  as  they  appear  in  certain  historical 
inscriptions,  Babylonian  trade  and  temple  documents,  and 
Assyrian  contracts,  help  us.  Thus,  instead  of  Ba,  as  a  final 
component,  we  ought  apparently  to  read,  with  Maspero,  RS. 
Psemtek  (Psammitichus)  is  possibly  the  Babylonian  Posft- 
miski,  Takelet  appears  as  Taklata,  Tefnekht  as  Tafanakhte', 
Shashanq  as  Susanqu,  etc.  More  material  is  naturally 
required  before  we  can  obtain  really  trustworthy  forms,  but 
the  indications  which  we  already  possess  are  not  without 
their  value. 

T.    G.    PiNCHBS. 

Les  Debuts  de  i/Art  en  Egypte,  par  Jean  Capart, 
Conservateur  adjoint  des  Antiquites  egyptiennes  des 
Musees  Royaux  de  Bruxelles.  (Brussels  :  Vromont  & 
Co.,  1904.) 

This  work,  which  is  dedicated  to  Professor  Flinders  Petrie, 
the  pioneer  of  systematic  research  in  the  domain  of  Egyptian 
art,  is  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  the  subjeot 
which  have  been  written.  It  gives  detailed  descriptions  of 
the  various  objects  of  early  and  primitive  Egyptian  art 
treated  of,  and  its  316  pages  contain  no  less  than  191  figures. 
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^hich,  as  many  of  them  consist  of  several  specimens,  provide 
a  wealth  of  material  for  comparison  —  indeed,  the  total 
number  of  objects  reproduced  falls  not  far  short  of  a  thousand. 

Naturally  such  abundance  of  material  adds  not  a  little  to 
the  value  of  the  book,  and  when  to  this  is  added  the  fact 
that  it  is  very  well  printed,  its  importance  for  the  subject 
of  which  it  treats  can  easily  be  estimated. 

A  considerable  amount  of  difficulty  exists  with  regard  to 
the  date  of  these  early  monuments,  and  the  author  is  inclined 
to  adopt,  as  a  minimum,  the  fourth  millennium  B.C.  as  the 
period  to  which  they  belong.  For  the  beginnings  of  Egyptian 
art,  however,  no  such  terminal  date  can  be  assigned,  and 
it  may  be  necessary,  with  Professor  F.  Petrie,  to  go  back 
to  7000  B.C.  for  the  date  of  the  earliest  objects  of  art  of 
which  he  treats. 

From  certain  of  the  statuettes  of  which  reproductions  are 
given,  M.  Oapart  shows  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  primitive 
Egyptians  painted  their  bodies,  decorating  them  with  various 
designs  and  figures  of  animals.  This  section  is  treated  of 
at  length,  and  the  customs  of  other  primitive  nationalities  in 
the  matter  of  personal  decoration  is  referred  to.  Tattooing, 
also,  seems  to  have  been  used — indeed,  it  is  admitted  that 
the  Egyptians  of  the  classical  epoch  sometimes  tattooed 
themselves  upon  the  breast  or  the  arms  with  the  names 
or  representations  of  divinities.  Other  personal  adornments 
were  the  plaiting  of  the  hair,  the  wearing  of  wigs  and 
'transformations,'  and,  in  the  case  of  men,  coverings  for 
the  hair,  beard,  and  genital  parts.  Naturally,  the  numerous 
pictures  extant  give  many  details  of  the  dress  of  this 
primitive  period,  and  M.  Capart  is  able  to  treat  not  only 
of  the  personal  ornaments  of  the  people,  such  as  rings, 
bracelets,  bangles,  etc.,  but  also  of  their  clothing — the  girdle, 
the  tress  or  pig-tail,  the  qarnati  or  genital  coverings,  the 
cloaks  of  skins,  breeches  (both  short  and  long),  mantles,  etc. 
Warriors  or  huntsmen  wore  also  an  animal's  tail  attached 
to  their  girdles.  The  form  of  this  appendage  implies  that 
it  is  the  original  of  that  with  which  the  figures  of  gods  and 
kings  are  provided. 
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Tho  chapter  on  decorative  art  is  naturally  long  and 
instructive.  The  theory  that  this  began  with  representations 
of  natural  objects,  which  gradually  assumed  conventional 
and  ultimately  geometrical  shapes,  is  illustrated  in  the 
strange  forms  of  the  Columbian  alligator-ornament,  and 
the  evolution  of  the  human  figure-ornament  in  Polynesian 
art,  etc.  The  objects  of  such  decorations  are  fourfold — 
a  purely  artistic  aim,  the  need  of  giving  information  by 
means  of  certain  characteristic  designs,  the  desire  of  making 
an  imposing  appearance,  and  the  belief  in  the  efficacy  of 
certain  mystic  and  symbolical  forms  in  religious  and  magical 
ceremonies  and  influences.  These  are  illustrated  by  the 
finely-cut  flint  knives  found  in  Egypt,  in  which  portions 
are  chipped  away  so  as  to  give  a  decorative  effect,  and  by 
the  elaborate  designs  in  animals,  men,  and  geometric  forms, 
in  the  cases  of  knife-handles  of  a  later  date.  Spoons,  combs, 
pins,  pendants,  palettes,  sceptres,  vases,  basket-work,  etc.^ 
all  show  how  the  Egyptians  loved  to  decorate  their  belongings^ 
Their  skill  in  work  of  this  kind  was  often  considerable,  and 
the  pictures  which  they  show  frequently  have  an  interest 
beyond  that  of  the  mere  design.  They  give  us,  for  example, 
pictures  of  the  predecessors  of  the  ships  found  on  later 
Egyptian  monuments,  of  their  dress,  of  their  arms  of  offence 
and  defence,  etc.  Their  love  for  animal  forms  and  their 
skill  in  reproducing  them  is  a  most  noteworthy  feature. 
Cylinders,  used  apparently,  as  in  Babylonia,  as  seals,  with 
human  and  animal  forms,  appear  at  this  early  date.  As 
potters'  marks  a  variety  of  forms  was  used — men,  plants^ 
birds,  animals  (including  the  elephant),  and  insects.  Among 
the  conventional  signs  used  by  the  early  potters  are  many 
suggesting  alphabetic  forms  such  as  those  with  which  we 
arc  all  familiar,  and  the  question  naturally  arises,  whether 
we  have  to  look  for  the  origin  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphic 
system  of  writing  in  these  pottery-marks,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  alphabets  of  Europe.  M.  Capart  discusses  the  question 
in  full,  quoting  the  opinions  of  Professor  Petrie  and  others, 
but  putting  the  case  with  admirable  caution,  such  as  the 
subject  requires. 
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Not  less  iDterestiog  is  the  chapter  dealing  with  sculpture 
and  painting,  which  shows  excellently  the  origins  of  the 
art,  from  the  first  rude  flints  cleverly  chipped  into  the  form 
of  animals,  to  the  monuments  of  the  early  kings,  which 
include  the  beautiful  ivory  statuette  of  Cheops,  and  many 
monuments  showing  the  Egyptian  type  with  which  we  are 
so  familiar.  In  this  chapter  are  excellent  reproductions  of 
those  remarkable  palettes  of  grey  schist,  and  the  mace-heads  of 
Nar-Mer,  another  king,  which  show  styles  of  art  differing — 
sometimes  considerably — from  that  of  the  Egyptian  sculptors 
of  the  period  and  later. 

After  a  short  but  interesting  chapter  upon  dancing,  music, 
and  poetry,  the  author  states  the  general  conclusions  to 
which  he  had  come  with  regard  to  early  Egyptian  art.  Its 
origin  was  utilitarian,  mingled  almost  everywhere  with 
a  religious,  or  rather  magical  intention.  Notwithstanding 
the  many  examples  of  this  period  which  have  come  to  light, 
its  history  is  not  by  any  means  certain,  and  anthropologists 
are  still  doubtful  as  to  the  race  of  the  most  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  Nile  Valley.  It  may  be  supposed,  however,  that  there 
was  originally  a  black  population  as  the  base,  insensibly 
pushed  towards  the  south  by  the  white  populations,  which, 
according  to  Maspero,  established  themselves  from  remote 
antiquity  upon  the  Mediterranean  slopes  of  the  Libyan 
continent,  and  themselves  came,  perhaps,  from  southern 
Europe,  penetrating  into  the  Nile  Valley  from  the  west  or 
south-west.  It  is  to  these  populations  from  Libya  that  we 
must  attribute  the  brilliant  civilization  of  the  prehistoric 
burial-places  whose  monuments  are  dealt  with  in  this  book. 

Among  the  problems  touched  upon,  is  that  of  the  sudden 
change  which,  at  a  given  moment,  appears  in  the  art  of 
Egypt.  This  is  the  contrast,  upon  which  the  author  has 
often  insisted,  between  private  and  royal  monuments,  and 
between  religious  and  profane  art  in  that  country.  The 
primitive  inhabitants,  moreover,  knew  nothing  of  the  hiero- 
glyphic writing  used  in  Egypt,  and  suddenly  this  style  of 
writing  appears  ready  developed.  An  official  script  attached 
to  an  official  religion,  this  complicated  method  was  brought 
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from  outside  ready  made — this  can  almost  be  affirmed  with- 
out hesitation — ^but  from  what  country  did  it  come?     It 
would  seem  probable  that  the  Fharaonic  invaders  came  from 
Asia,  perhaps  from  Yemen,  and  that  they  had  an  origin  in 
common  with  the  Chaldeans.     This,  says  M.  Capart,  would 
explain  the  analogies  which    have    been    shown   to  exist 
between  the  first  Fharaonic  monuments  and  the  monuments 
of  Chaldea,  notably  the  use  of  cylinder-seals,  which,  however, 
soon  disappeared  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.     There  is  also 
one  fact  which  is  certain,  namely,  that  these  Semites  did 
not  pass  directly  into  Egypt  —  they  'Africanized'  them- 
selves before  penetrating  thither,  as  is  proved  by  the  flora 
and  fauna  of  the  hieroglyphics.     There  were  therefore  two 
styles  of  art — the  primitive  art  bom  in  the  north  of  Africa 
which  developed  in  the  course  of  centuries,  subjected  to  but 
little  foreign  influence  ;   and  the  pharaonic  art  whose  origin 
is  unknown,  but  which  had  already,  when  it  entered  Egypt, 
become  entirely  stationary,   and   which   served   to   express 
extremely  developed   religious  conceptions.      The  struggle 
between  these  two  styles  of  art,  and  the  influences  which 
they  exercised  upon  each  other,  are  analogous  to  what  took 
place  between  the  popular  and  the  official  religions,  between 
the  official  and  the  vulgar  tongue.     The  history  of  these 
struggles  goes  back   to   the   most  ancient   periods  of  the 
ancient  empire. 

There  is  no  need  to  point  out  the  value  of  this  work — the 
details  which  are  here  quoted  speak  for  themselves.  The 
book  must  be  read  through  by  the  student  to  enable  him 
to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  monuments  on  which  the  theories 
are  based,  and  the  value  of  the  points  put  forward.  Naturally 
there  is  much  that  is  uncertain,  but  wherever  there  is  doubt 
it  is  honestly  stated. 

T.  G.  Pinches. 
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Japanese   Grammar   Self  -  Taught.     By  H.  J.  Weintz. 

(Marlborough  &  Co.,  1904.) 

Japanese  Grammar.     By  H.  J.  Weintz.     Hossfeld's  Series. 

(Hirschfeld  Brothers,  1904.) 

Both  these  guides  to  colloquial  Japanese  are  by  the  same 
author,  but  neither  is  written  upon  the  Hossfeld  system. 
Both  books  are  unexceptionable,  as  far  as  they  go,  and  the 
phrases  they  contain  are  correct  and  useful.  The  system 
adopted  in  them  of  teaching  the  language  does  not,  however, 
altogether  commend  itself  to  me,  though  it  is  the  one 
commonly  used.  It  presents  the  grammar  of  Japanese  upon 
the  plan  of  that  of  a  Western  language,  and  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  lies  in  the  way  of  acquiring  a  command  of 
correct  and  idiomatic  speech  is  that  of  getting  rid  of  European 
modes  of  expression,  even  of  European  modes  of  thought. 
There  are  in  Japanese  none,  practically,  of  the  grammatical 
conveniences  of  English,  which  has,  perhaps,  fewer  than 
most  modern  languages.  These  defects  are  made  up  for, 
principally,  by  a  Japano-Chinese  vocabulary,  many  of  the 
words  of  which  have  a  very  peculiar,  almost,  linguistically 
speaking,  technical  connotation,  and  by  syntactical  arrange- 
ments which  no  existing  treatise  adequately  presents.  Were 
I  to  write  a  Japanese  grammar  I  should  devote  two-thirds  of 
my  space  to  these  subjects;  the  whole  of  the  accidence 
(so-called),  including  the  verbal  modes  (which  are  merely 
contracted  locutions),  could  be  easily  exhibited  in  a  dozen 
pages.  The  materials,  in  a  word,  of  the  language  are  not 
difficult  to  acquire;  it  is  in  their  edification  into  sentences, 
and  of  these  into  paragraphs,  etc.,  that  the  real  difficulties 
lie,  and  very  considerable  they  are,  though  to  master  enough 
<;omraon  Japanese  for  the  purposes  of  the  ordinary  traveller 
is  a  matter  of  no  great  achievement.  In  both  these  volumes 
a  good  deal  of  syntactical  information  is  given,  but  a  more 
thorough  analysis  and  parsing  of  the  Japanese  sentences  and 
extracts  contained  in  them  would  have  been  an  improvement. 
The  various  uses  of  yoku^  beku,  etc.,  of  the  verbal  modes 
in  eba,  raru^  raruru,  etc.,  the  manifold  uses  of  no,  etc.,  the 
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manner  of  employment  of  Kango  words,  and  the  ways  in  which 

honour  words  and  forms  are  made  to  express  the  difference 

between  meum  and  tuum^  might  advantageously  be  classified 

in  ascending  order  of   difficulty,  while   the  elliptical  and 

allusive  complexion,  so  to  speak,  of  the  language  might  well 

be  treated  at  some  length.      Only  in  this  way  can  a  naturai 

grammar   of  the  language  be  constructed,  a  true  analysis 

presented,    and    an    adequate    introduction    to    its    study, 

however   elementary,   prepared.     Lastly,  I  have  no  doubt 

that  the   Katakana   syllabary — easily  to  be   acquired  with 

a  few  hours'  patience — should  be  given  ;  it  is  a  very  material 

help  to  the  student  and  even  to  the  traveller,  whose  faulty 

accent  and  pronunciation  often  make  his  speech  unintelligible 

to  the  native  unfamiliar  with  Europeans  and  their  ways. 

F.  Victor  Dickins. 

Nan-Tchao  Yk-che,  ^  ^  I?  £>  HisToiRE  ParticuliAre 
DU  Nan-Tchao.  Traduction  d'une  histoire  de  Tancien 
Yun-nan,  accompagnee  d'une  Carte  et  d'un  Lexique 
g^ographique  et  historique,  par  Camille  Sainson, 
Vice-Consul  de  France  a  Ho-k'eou.  (Paris,  1904 : 
Publications  de  TEcole  des  Langues  Orientalea 
Vivantes.) 

For  this  cleverly  arranged  translation  of  a  small  Chinese 
book  on  the  history  of  Yunnan  we  are  indebted  to  an  official 
of  the  French  Consular  Service  who  has  been  stationed  some 
six  years  at  Laokai,  a  frontier  post  on  the  banks  of  the  Red 
Biver,  between  China  and  Annam.  His  work  was  stimulated, 
as  M.  Sainson  explains  in  his  preface,  by  the  idea  of 
a  French  railway  on  the  eve  of  construction  from  this  point 
to  Yun-nan-fu,  the  capital  of  the  Chinese  province.  The 
wide  and  mountainous  province  of  Yunnan,  with  its  wild 
borderlands  stretching  to  Tibet,  Assam,  Burma,  and  Annam, 
apart  from  its  attractions  for  the  railway  projector,  is 
a  most  fascinating  field  for  the  ethnologist  and  historian. 
Marco  Polo  was  the  earliest  European  traveller  in  these 
parts,   and   he   gives  a  vivid  picture   of  the  manners   and 
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customs  of  the  aboriginal  tribes,  which  has  been  worthily 
iilled  in  by  the  learned  commentaries  of  Colonel  Yule,  and 
further  developed  by  the  latter  scholar  in  his  introductory 
essay  to  Captain  Gill's  "  River  of  Golden  Sand."  But  our 
knowledge  has  been  materially  advanced  during  the  quarter 
of  a  century  since  the  publication  of  Captain  Gill's  narrative 
by  the  travels  of  Margary,  Baber,  Bourne,  and  Hosie,  of  the 
British  Consular  Service,  and  of  several  scientific  explorations 
starting  from  the  Burmese  side. 

The  French  have  been  very  industrious  meanwhile.  The 
enterprising  travels  of  Lieutenant  Francis  Gamier  and  his 
companions  in  1866-8  resulted  in  a  series  of  finely  illustrated 
volumes ;  a  special  work,  La  Province  chinoise  du  Tunnan, 
par  Emile  Rocher,  was  published  in  1880,  under  the  auspices 
of  Sir  Robert  Hart ;  and  many  other  treatises  have  appeared 
in  Paris  and  French  Indo- China  which  there  is  no  space 
to  enumerate  here.  A  memoir  by  Professor  E.  Chavannes 
on  the  epigraphy  of  the  Nan-chao  kingdom,  in  the  Journal 
Asiatique  for  1900,  may,  however,  be  cited  in  this  connection. 

The  Nan-chao  kingdom,  it  is  well  known,  was  a  con- 
federation of  SIX  Shan  tribes,  founded  by  Sinulo,  the  chieftain 
of  the  southern  of  the  six  tribes,  in  the  year  a.d.  649.  His 
original  territory  was  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Red  River 
up  to  the  modern  Ta-li-fu,  and  the  five  other  Chao  chieftains 
of  kindred  blood  dominated  the  mountain  gorges  in  the  west 
of  the  provinces  of  Yunnan  and  SsQchuan,  extending  as  far 
north  as  Yueh-hi-t'ing  on  the  upper  borders  of  Ning-yuan-fu. 
The  founder  Sinulo  is  said  to  have  been  a  descendant  in 
the  36th  generation  of  a  grandson  of  the  famous  Asoka, 
the  king  of  Magadha  in  India ;  but  this  is  probably  no 
more  authentic  than  those  of  eight  other  lines,  including 
those  of  Tibet,  China,  Annam,  and  Ceylon,  which  are  also 
traced  back  here  to  eight  other  named  grandsons  of  Asoka. 
It  has  always  been  the  fashion  for  Buddhist  countries,  on 
adopting  Buddhism,  to  recast  their  national  traditions,  and 
to  make  their  first  king  a  descendant  of  the  Sakyas  or  of  one 
of  the  illustrious  monarchs  of  India.^     The  ancient  Thai  of 

»  Cf.  Rockhill's  *'  Life  of  the  Buddha  "  (p.  232). 
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Nan-chao,  according  to  M.  Salnson,  appear  to  have  possessed 
an  alphabet  of  Hindu  origin,  although  previously  acquainted 
with  the  Chinese  script.  Their  epigraphy,  however,  a* 
preserved  on  the  few  steles  that  have  come  down  to  us,  is 
entirely  Chinese,  and  for  a  knowledge  of  their  annals  w& 
have  only  Chinese  sources  to  refer  to. 

The  little  book,  in  two  fascicules,  which  has  been 
translated,  is  a  compilation  by  Yang  Ch6n,  a  local  Chinese 
mandarin,  published  in  1550  ;  revised  and  partially  brought 
up  to  date  by  Hu  Wei  in  1775  ;  and  recently  reprinted 
in  a  useful  collection  of  Chinese  books  on  the  province 
of  Yunnan.  The  translator  explains  how  he  has  been 
induced  to  select  it,  in  preference  to  more  voluminous  official 
records,  because  it  presents,  "in  spite  of  certain  puerilities,'* 
a  **  fairly  complete  tableau  of  the  history  of  the  province 
from  the  beginning  of  its  relations  with  the  Chinese  empire 
to  the  foundation  of  the  reigning  dynasty  of  China,  written 
before  the  old  memories  of  Yunnan  had  been  entirely 
forgotten."  Some  of  the  obvious  mistakes  of  the  Chinese 
author  are  corrected  by  the  translator  in  footnotes,  such  as, 
for  example,  the  name  of  Kammala,  the  eldest  grandson  of 
Kublai  Khan,  who  was  viceroy  of  the  province  for  three 
years,  which  is  always  printed  here  Kan-la-ma.  Some 
confusion  in  the  names  of  functionaries  on  p.  15,  where  the 
titles  have  been  evidently  wrongly  punctuated  and  mixed  up 
with  the  definition  of  the  duties,  might  have  been  avoided  by 
reference  to  the  T^ang  Shu,  the  contemporary  Chinese  annaU 
of  the  T'ang  dynasty,  the  Nan-chao  chapter  of  which  ha» 
been  translated  by  Professor  E.  H.  Parker  in  the  Chuta 
Review  (vol.  xix,  No.  2, 1890).  On  the  same  page  we  notice 
"  La  reine  s'appelle  sin-mo ,  ou  encore  kieou-mo  ;  les  concubines 
royales  isin-wou,^*  In  the  original  annals  these  names  are 
given  as  the  native  titles  of  the  mother  of  the  king  (Chinese 
wang-mu)  and  queen  (Chinese /e?/)  respectively. 

But  such  minor  slips  do  not  detract  from  the  solid  value 
of  the  work  as  an  important  historical  document.  The  table 
of  "  Souverains  du  Yun-nan "  at  the  end  comprises  nine 
dynasties,  with  a  continuously  dated  record  of  reigns  from 
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A.D.  649  to  A.D.  1253.  The  last  king  was  taken  prisoner  by 
a  Mongol  general  of  the  future  Eublai  Ehan  and  deposed  in 
1253,  albeit  solaced  with  the  title  of  mah&r&ja,  and  restored 
to  his  realm  with  the  hereditary  Chinese  style  of  tsung-kuan, 
or  governor-general.  His  successors  kept  up  the  line  of 
tributary  governors  till  1382,  when  their  territory  was 
finally  absorbed  into  the  Chinese  Empire  by  the  founder  of 
the  Ming  dynasty.  The  excellent  lexicon  of  geographical  and 
historical  names,  ancient  and  modern,  which  follows,  and  the 
clearly  defined  map  "  pour  servir  si  la  lecture  du  Nan-tchao- 
ye-shey*  printed  in  black,  blue,  and  red,  call  for  a  word  of 
praise,  and  complete  a  well  got  up  book,  to  which  justice  can 
hardly  be  done  in  so  short  a  notice. 

S.  W.  B. 


Archjeological  Survey  of  Ceylon.  Epigraphia  Zeylanica, 
vol.  i,  part  1.  Edited  and  translated  by  Don  Martino 
DE  ZiLVA  WiCKREMASiNGHE,  epigraphist  to  the  Ceylon 
Government.     (London,  1904.) 

This  volume  is  the  first  instalment  of  a  collection  of 
ancient  inscriptions  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  published  by 
sanction  of  the  Government,  very  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Epigraphia  Indica,  The  learned  editor,  Don  Martina 
de  Zilva  Wickremasinghe,  a  native  of  Ceylon,  has  been 
working  during  a  number  of  years  as  assistant  to  the 
Archaeological  Commissioner,  Mr.  H.  C.  P.  Bell,  whose 
interesting  reports  on  the  antiquities  of  the  Kegalla  and 
Anuradhapura  districts  are  well  known  to  all  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  Indian  epigraphy. 

The  inscriptions  published  and  translated  in  this  volume 
were  all  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Anuradhapura 
between  1890  and  1900.  No.  1  is  an  inscription  on  a  granite 
slab  near  the  Jetavandrdnm,  written  in  Sanskrit  prose,  with 
only  a  few  Sinhalese  words  in  it,  like  kiri,  '  a  measure  of 
grain*  (Pali  karUha),  and  parivahana,  *a  lay  warden  of 
a  monastic  establishment.'     The  name  of  the  king  not  being 
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given  in  the  inscription  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  out  the 
date,  but  I  think  that  Wickremasinghe  is  certainly  not  far 
from  the  right  time  when  he  assigns  it  to  the  first  half  of 
the  ninth  century  a.d. 

Then  follow  a  number  of  cave  inscriptions  discovered  at 
Vessagiri  (Mahavamsa,  ed.  Tumour,  p.  123),  about  a  mile  to 
the  south-west  of  Anuriidhapura,  near  the  high  road  to 
Kurunaegala. 

They  are  very  similar  to  those  given  in  my  Ancient 
Inacriptions  in  Ceylon^  p.  33,  not  only  with  regard  to  their 
general  contents,  but  even  as  far  as  the  proper  names  are 
concerned ;  Anikata  Sona,  as  well  as  Ciird,  the  wife  of 
Palikada  and  daughter  of  Surakitn  or  Sirikita,  occur  in 
both.  The  title  Pa ru maker  attaching  to  Palikada  and 
Surakita,  which  I  left  untranslated  here  as  well  as  in  the 
Tonigala  inscription  (No.  1),  is  rendered  by  Wickremasinghe 
as  *  His  Eminence.'  It  is  the  Skt.  parflf;/irt?A:rt ;  and  the  form 
niapurum,  which  we  find  later  on  {Epigraphia  Zeglanica,  p.  26) 
stands  for  mahdparamaka. 

On  p.  23  fi".  W.  gives  us  two  slab-inscriptions  which 
have  also  been  discovered  at  Wessagiraf/a  in  1890.  The 
first  belongs  to  King  Dappula  V  (a.d.  940-952),  and  contains 
a  grant  of  200  kalandas  to  the  Vlrahkurd  and  Mulasovihdra 
monasteries.  The  language  and  the  contents  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  two  great  tablets  at  Ambasthala^ 
Mihintale  (No.  121  of  my  Ancient  Inscriptions  in  Ceylon), 
The  translation  as  given  by  Mr.  Wickremasinghe  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  very  good  one,  only  with  regard  to  a  few  words 
I  beg  to  ofier  some  suggestions. 

The  words  Lak-div-poJo-mehesana'parapurvn  in  lines  4, 5  are 
rendered  *  by  lineal  descent  from  the  great  lords  of  the  soil 
of  the  inland  of  Lankd,'  and  mehesana  is  said  to  be  identical 
with  Skt.  mahesdna.  In  the  note,  however,  the  author 
admits  the  possibility  of  identifying  m^hemna  with  the  proper 
name  Mahdsenay  and  in  this  case  would  feel  inclined  to 
translate  the  words  in  question  *  lord  of  the  soil  of  the  island 
of  Lank&  bv  lineal  descent  from  Mabasona.'  I  think  that  both 
these  translations  must  be  rejected.     In  the  note  the  author 
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alludes  to  similar  passages  in  the  inscriptions  of  Ellewaewa 
pansala,  Mayilagastota,  and  Wewelkaetiya  (A.I.C.,  Nos.  116, 
120,  122).  Especially  the  passage  in  the  Majrilagastota 
inscription  strikes  us  by  the  similarity  of  the  wording: 
ag  mehesun  wu  Lak  diw  poloyon  parapuren  himi  aiti  Gon  bko 
raedna  kushi  upan  ....  aepd  Mihinddht^  wasin,  *hy  the 
aepa  Mahinda,  who  was  born  in  the  womb  of  the  anointed 
queen  Qon,  chief  queen  to  his  Majesty  the  King,  reigning  on 
Lanka's  ground  by  hereditary  succession.'  In  the  same  way 
the  passage  in  question  of  the  Wessagiri  inscription  is  to  be 
translated  :  '  Having  been  conceived  in  the  womb  of  the 
queen  Devd,  (chief)  queen  to  the  great  king  Buddas  Stri- 
mhgboy  Ahahay  reigning  on  Lanka's  ground  by  hereditary 
succession.'  I  see  no  reason  to  translate  raejna  by  *  sub- 
queen  '  as  W.  suggests.  On  the  contrary,  if  she  had  really 
been  only  the  sub- queen,  this  would  certainly  not  have  been 
mentioned  in  the  inscription. 

I  think  we  ought  to  read  mehesun  instead  of  mehesana  on 
the  Wessagiri  slab,  and  this  corresponds  to  Skt.  mahishl, 
Pali  mahesi,  *  queen  ' ;  poloyen  and  pohyon  are  instrumentals 
from  polo  =  prithiviy  used  in  a  locative  sense.  In  modern 
Sinhalese  we  have  polowa,  *  earth.'  Sanahay  in  line  4  and 
mnahd  Galpota  (No.  148),  B  5,  'having  comforted,'  is  to  be 
derived  from  snih  and  not  from  md.  The  corresponding 
modern  Sinhalese  is  sanasanawd,  *to  comfort,*  and  the  change 
of  A  to  s  is  already  found  in  PILli  senesika,  *oily '  (MahsLvagga 
vi,  1,  4),  which  also  derives  from  snih. 

The  second  slab  bears  two  separate  inscriptions,  both 
referring  to  benefactions  made  to  the  clergy  of  the  monastery 
Bo-Upulvan-Kasub-giri-Vehera.  The  king  mentioned  in 
these  inscriptions  is  called  Siri-Sahgbo  Abha  Mihindu,  and 
Wickreraasinghe,  following  the  late  Dr.  Goldschmidt, 
identifies  him  with  Mahinda  III.  The  name  is  given  as 
Mahinda  IV  on  p.  30,  but  this  must  be  a  misprint,  for  it  was 
under  Mahinda  III  that  his  commander-in-chief,  Sena,  led 
a  successful  campaign  against  the  Cola  king  Yallabha, 
according  to  Mahavamsa  54,  12-16.  It  is  the  same  Mahinda 
who,  in  the  16th  year  of  his  reign,  bestowed  a  grant  on  the 
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yiharas  of  Caityagiri  and  Abhayagiri,  as  stated  in  the  tablets 
of  Ambasthala^  Mihintale  (A.I.C.,  121). 

Here  we  must  leave  Mr.  Wickremasinghe's  most  interesting 
publication.  It  would  be  easy  to  write  a  long  article  in 
discussion  of  the  number  of  interesting  points  that  he  raises. 
It  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  this  notice  to  point  out  the- 
very  great  importance  for  Indian  epigraphy  and  archaeology 
of  this  publication.  No  other  method  of  publication  of 
the  priceless  relics  of  antiquity  found  in  Ceylon  is  of  the 
slightest  use.  All  European  scholars  will  be  thankful  to  the 
Government,  which  has  hitherto  done  so  little,  though  that 
little  has  been  of  great  value,  for  the  history  and  literature 
of  the  island. 

E.    MULLBR. 

Berne,  October,  1904. 


The  Book  of  Consolations,  or  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
OF  Mar  Isho-yahbh  of  Klphlana  in  Adiabene. 
Part  I.  By  Philip  Scott- Moncrieff,  B.A.  (Luzac, 
1904.) 

We  must  congratulate  Mr.  Scott-MoncriefE  upon  the  useful 
piece  of  work  which  he  has  undertaken  to  edit,  and  which, 
to  judge  from  the  present  volume,  will  be  a  highly  creditable 
contribution  for  a  young  student.  The  letters  in  question 
are  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Nestorian  Church 
during  the  seventh  century.  He  was  of  Persian  origin, 
a  native  of  KAphlan^,  whose  father  took  a  sympathetic  and 
practical  interest  in  the  convent  of  Marga.  He  studied  at 
the  famous  school  of  Nisibis,  and  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
Mosul  at  an  early  age.  In  628  he  was  promoted  to  be 
Metropolitan,  and  about  644  he  was  elevated  to  the  premier 
position  as  supreme  head  of  the  Nestorian  Church.  Hia 
numerous  epistles  accordingly  may  be  divided  into  three 
periods,  and  it  is  those  written  in  the  first  period,  whilst 
Bishop,  tliat  are  now  published  in  full  in  the  present  volume. 

M&r  tsho-yahbh's  epistles  had  long  been  known,  thanks 
to  the  indefatigable  Assemani,  who  has  given  a  brief  abstract 
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of  them  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Bibliotlieca  Orientalta,  but 
for  many  years  little  further  interest  was  taken  in  them. 
I>r.  Wright,  in  his  Sytiac  Literature,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  a  judicious  selection  of  them  would  be  worth  printing, 
and,  more  recently,  Dr.  Budge  published  a  number  of  them 
in  his  Book  of  Oovernora,  This  scholar,  in  the  course  of 
a  residence  at  Mosul,  had  copies  made  of  two  modem  MSS. 
containing  the  letters,  and  these — with  occasional  reference 
to  the  Vatican  MS.  used  by  Assemani — form  the  basis  of 
Mr.  Scott-Moncrieflf's  work. 

Of  the  fifty  which  were  written  by  Ishd-yahbh  whilst 
Bishop,  many  are  of  considerable  interest  for  the  light  they 
throw  upon  contemporary  ecclesiastical  life.  One  letter,  in 
particular,  refers  to  an  important  event  which  is  chronicled 
by  Bar-hebraeus,  namely,  the  attempt  of  the  Jacobites  to- 
build  a  church  at  Mosul.  The  historian  states  that  th&' 
worthy  ecclesiastic  bribed  right  and  left  to  prevent  the 
completion  of  this  undertaking,  and  in  Letter  No.  xlii, 
written  to  Mar  Gabriel,  the  Metropolitan  Bishop,  Isho-yahbh 
presents  us  with  his  view  of  the  matter.  In  it  he  refers  to 
**  the  unscrupulous  audacity  of  the  Jacobites  who  attempted 
to  build  a  church  in  Mosul,"  and  ''hints  that  they  bribed 
the  ruling  men  of  the  city,  that  they  were  helped  by 
a  number  of  evil  men  who  had  formerly  been  Jacobites, 
and  that  they  were  assisted  also  by  the  people  of  Tegrith 
and  by  the  agency  of  Satan."  With  Nestorian  charitableness 
he  commences  his  letter  by  lamenting  that  **  his  sinful  lot 
has  made  him  dwell  by  the  side  of  the  nest  of  Satan  where- 
from  yearly  a  brood  of  poisonous  serpents  and  deadly  vipers 
pours  forth."  In  another  letter  (No.  xiii),  lsh6-yahbh, 
writing  to  his  namesake,  the  Patriarch  and  Oatholicus  of 
the  East,  makes  an  apology  for  his  flight  from  his  diocese  at 
the  time  when  war  was  being  waged  between  the  Byzantines 
and  Greeks.  "The  apology,"  as  the  editor  remarks,  ''is 
verbose  and  full  of  vague  explanations,  which,  however,  fail 
to  convince  the  reader  of  anything  except  that  the  Bishop 
fled  from  his  see  just  at  the  time  when  he  was  most  needed. 
When  we  consider  that  lsh6-yahbh  was  a  man  of  considerable 
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wealth  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  both  the  pagan 
Persians,  who  were  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  the  Greeks, 
their  enemies,  would  regard  the  Nestorian  Bishop  as  a 
lawful  prey." 

This  volume  is  confined  to  the  Syriac  text  only,  but  the 
editor  has  prepared  a  careful  abstract  in  English  of  each 
letter  which  will  suffice  to  give  the  ordinary  reader 
a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  Ishd-yahbh's  character  and  views. 
We  may  add  that  the  Syriac  is  far  from  easy,  and  one  is 
rather  tempted  to  suspect  that  in  many  cases  the  present 
text  by  no  means  represents  what  was  written  down  in  the 
original  autographs  of  the  Bishop.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  attempt  to  identify  the  Babylonian  measure  gur  with 
the  Syriac  geriwe  (p.  li)  does  not  commend  itself.  The 
Syriac  term  is  doubtless  identical  with  geribhd,  taken  by 
some  to  be  ^  kur,  and  it  is  the  latter  term,  mentioned  in 
the  same  context,  which  has  been  plausibly  derived  from 
the  Babylonian. 

S.  A.  C. 


Compendious  Sykiac  Grammar.  By  Theodor  Noldekb. 
Translated  from  the  second  and  improved  German 
edition  by  James  A,   Crichton,   D.D.      (Williams  & 

Xorgate,  1904.) 

Among  all  the  Aramaic  dialects  which  have  flourished  from 
the  earliest  known  inscriptions  of  the  ix-viii  century  B.c. 
down  to  the  Neo-Syriac  spoken  by  the  scanty  communities 
of  the  present  day,  classical  Syriac,  the  language  of  Edessa 
and  its  neighbourhood,  occupies  the  most  prominent  position. 
Although  Aramaic  was  once  the  lingua  franca  over  a  large 
portion  of  the  Nearer  East,  it  is  only  in  those  districts  where 
it  was  used  for  literary  purposes  that  it  has  left  its  mark, 
and  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  Syriac  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  literary  history  of  Christianity,  we  may  doubt 
whether  it  would  have  succeeded  in  attaining  any  eminence 
whatever. 
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Syriac  literature  as  a  whole  does  not  excite  one's 
enthusiasm.  There  is  little  originality  or  freshness  in  the 
greater  part  of  it.  "  What  we  have  in  Syriac,"  remarks 
a  Syriac  scholar,  "  is  practically  nothing  more  than  the 
contents  of  a  very  fine  monastic  library."  ^  There  are,  of 
course,  some  very  notable  exceptions,  and  it  is  far  from  our 
intention  to  minimise  the  importance  of  the  language  from 
either  a  literary  or  philological  point  of  view.  Thus,  to 
mention  only  one  feature,  for  its  versions  of  the  Bible — and 
the  Syriac  has  been  styled  "the  Queen  of  Versions" — the 
language  has  particular  claims  to  the  attention  of  the 
theological  student,  and  every  serious  theologian  should  be 
equipped  with  a  knowledge  of  it,  however  slight. 

Beginners,  who  are  confined  to  English,  have  been 
restricted  to  Nestle's  introductory  work  (2nd  ed.,  1889), 
which  in  several  respects  is  the  most  convenient  of  grammars. 
It  is  undoubtedly  best  adapted  for  elementary  study, 
whilst  Brockelmann's  somewhat  more  elaborate  handbook, 
distinguished  for  its  extremely  full  and  useful  chrestomathy 
(1899),  is  as  yet  published  only  in  German.  There  was 
no  critical  or  complete  work  for  students  until  Professor 
Noldeke  published  his  Kurzgefaaste  Syrische  Grammatik  in 
1880,  and  it  at  once  took  the  first  place  in  this  particular 
department  of  Semitic  study.  As  every  student  has  found, 
it  is  indispensable,  and  we  know  of  at  least  one  who  acquired 
German  in  order  to  be  able  to  use  it.  Its  place  in  Syriac 
studies  is  as  pre-eminent  as  Wright's  Grammar  revised  by 
Robertson  Smith  and  De  Goeje  in  the  realm  of  Arabic,  and 
it  is  with  particular  pleasure  that  we  welcome  the  familiar 
work  in  an  English  dress  at  last.  Obviously  it  is  a  distinct 
advantage  to  have  the  work  in  English  for  English  eyes, 
and  one  is  indebted  both  to  the  translator  for  the  care  he 
has  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  translation,  and  to 
the  publishers  for  their  spiritedness  in  undertaking  the 
publication  of  a  work  which,  in  spite  of  its  lasting  value, 
can  never  have  a  very  extensive  sale. 

•  F.  C.  Burkitt,  Early  Easfrm  Chrhtianity,  p.  15G. 
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• 

The  English  translation,  it  must  be  emphasized  at  the 
outset,  is  not  from  the  old  edition.  The  veteran  Orientalist 
modestly  tells  us  that  although  he  did  not  reckon  upon  the 
necessity  for  a  new  edition  arising  during  his  lifetime,  he 
had  noted  down  many  additions  and  improvements  in  his 
own  copy.  A  good  deal  of  this  material  has  been  used  in 
the  new  edition,  and  a  comparison  with  the  old  shows  that 
numerous  improvements  in  points  of  detail  have  been 
advantageously  introduced.  Dr.  Crichton,  too,  has  been  at 
pains  to  render  the  mass  of  material  more  readily  accessible 
than  it  was  in  the  past.  The  very  full  table  of  contents  has 
been  supplemented  by  the  insertion  of  its  items  throughout 
the  book  in  the  form  of  rubrics  to  the  several  sections. 
Further,  Dr.  Crichton  has  drawn  up  a  complete  index  of  the 
passages  citod  in  the  course  of  the  work,  an  addition  for 
which  those  who  use  the  book  regularly  will  be  sincerely 
grateful.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  not  been  thought 
necessary  to  append  an  index  of  words  or  forms,  such  as  is 
to  be  found  in  the  companion  work,  the  Hebrew  Orammar 
of  Qesenius,  by  Kautzsch ;  but  most  students  are  already 
aware  that  in  many  cases  the  necessary  reference  can  be 
found  by  turning  up  the  word  in  Brockelmann's  Lexicon.^ 

The  present  edition,  in  the  German,  is  dedicated  to 
Professor  Guidi,  through  whose  communications,  by  the 
way,  the  section  on  the  Tone  (§  56)  has  been  considerably 
developed.  In  Part  II  (The  Morphology)  more  notice  has 
been  taken  of  Assyriology,  a  new  and  significant  feature  to 
which  the  author  himself  calls  attention  in  his  preface 
(p.  xiv).  Many  Syriac  words  now  prove  to  be  loan- words 
from  the  Assyrian,^  but  in  the  case  of  some  alleged  examples 
we  are  warned  that  "  it  is  perhaps  a  matter  of  doubt  whether 
the  supposed  borrower  may  not  be  the  lender,  or  whether 
the  words  concerned  may  not  be  part  of  a  common  stock." 


*  One  would  have  been  glad  also  of  a  subject  index,  e.g.,  for  rcferenoes 
to  »uch  details  as  Ilebraisms,  differences  between  Eastern  and  Western 
punctuation,  etc.,  etc. 

'  E.g.,  HtladdA^  *  corpne,*  from  the  Ass.  ialamtu  (p.  58) ;  in  the  earlier  edition 
very  doubtfuUy  derived  from  trKcArr^K. 
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The  first  alternative,  however,  is  beset  with  peculiar  difficulty, 
inasmuch  as  our  knowledge  of  Aramaic  previous  to  the 
period  of  the  Zenjirli  inscriptions  is  practically  nil. 

The  extremely  full  treatment  of  Syriac  syntax  has  always 
constituted  perhaps  the  most  valuable  feature  of  the  whole 
work,  and  in  the  present  edition  this  part  has  been  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  many  fresh  examples.  In  accordance 
with  the  original  plan,  the  examples  are  drawn  from  the 
oldest  specimens  of  Syriac  (e.g.,  the  Peshitta  version  of  the 
Bible,  Aphraates,  etc.),  since  at  an  early  date  Syriac  style  was 
much  influenced  by  Greek  models.  But  even  in  the  case  of 
this  older  literature  a  certain  amount  of  criticism  is  requisite. 
*'  The  Syriac  Old  Testament,"  writes  Professor  Noldeke 
(Pre/ace,  p.  xiii),  "frequently  approximates  the  original 
Hebrew  text  too  closely  ;  and  precisely  because  of  the 
intimate  relationship  of  the  languages,  we  sometimes  find 
ourselves  at  a  loss  as  to  whether  the  verbal  reproduction  is 
still  in  conformity  with  the  true  Syriac  idiom,  or  is  really 
a  Hebraism."  Further,  considerable  use  has  been  made 
of  the  Syriac  versions  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  one 
extremely  important  novelty  is  the  careful  collation  of  the 
ordinary  Peshitta  text  with  its  more  ancient  form  as 
preserved  in  the  Guretonian  and  Sinaitic  MSS.,  whose  text 
in  some  cases  shows  fewer  marks  of  dependence  upon  Greek 
style.  ^ 

In  conclusion,  we  may  note  that  the  fine  table  of 
alphabets  by  Julius  Euting  has  been  increased  by  the 
addition  of  three  new  columns  reproducing  the  old  Aramaio 
forms  upon  the  Zenjirli,  Teima,  the  Nabataean,  and  the 
Palmyrene  inscriptions.  The  value  of  these  inscriptions 
for  comparative  Aramaic  grammar  is  recognised  by  every- 
one, but  Professor  Noldeke  has  adhered  to  his  original  plan, 
and  has  refrained  almost  entirely  from  touching  upon  this 
intricate  subject.  His  own  Mandaean  Orammar  (1876)  is 
still  the  most  accessible  and  valuable  book  for  the  purpose, 
but  numerous   Aramaic   texts   and   inscriptions  have   been 

*  E.^Tm  contraflt  the  use  of  au  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  Ij  with  the  purely 
Syriac  idiom  tncti  dS'  (p.  196,  n.  1). 
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published  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  it  is  known  that 
the  author  has  modified  some  of  his  earlier  views.  Every 
branch  of  Semitic  study  has  been  indebted  at  one  time  or 
another  to  Professor  Noldcke,  and  the  welcome  appearance 
of  a  revision  of  his  Syriac  Grammar  inspires  the  hope  that 
comparative  Aramaic  grammar  may  yet  receive  the  stimulus 
it  requires  by  at  least  a  new  edition  of  the  handbook 
referred  to. 

S.  A.  Cook. 

Chinesische    Anskhten    iiBER    Bronzetrommeln.      Vott 
Friedrich  Hirth.     (Leipzig,  1904.) 

A  magnificent  work  was  published  at  Leipzig  in  1902 
under  the  title  of  **  Alte  Metalltrommeln  aus  Siidost- Asien/*^ 
by  Franz  Heger,  of  Vienna,  with  an  atlas  of  forty-five  plates, 
in  which  the  author  gives  the  results  of  eighteen  years' 
researches  on  the  bronze  drums  which  are  found  in  the 
islands  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  as  well  as  on  the 
mainland  in  the  Indo-Chinese  countries  and  within  the 
southern  and  western  borders  of  China  proper.  The  various 
types  of  these  drums  are  figured  in  the  atlas,  and  the  motives 
of  their  decoration,  which  are  often  of  a  curiously  primitive 
character,  are  carefully  analyzed  and  described  in  the  text. 
The  larger  museums  of  Europe  were  visited  for  the  purpose, 
among  others  the  British  Museum  and  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  at  South  Kensington,  in  each  of  which  twe 
of  these  drums  are  exhibited ;  while  fourteen  of  the  plates 
are  copied  from  the  H.^i  CJiing  Ku  Chwu^  the  sumptuous 
catalogue  of  the  palace  collection  at  Peking  which  was 
printed  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Ch'ien-lung. 

Drs.  A.  B.  Meyer  and  W.  Foy  had  already  published 
a  work  on  the  subject  under  the  title  of  ''  Bronzepauken  aus 
Siidost-Asien,"  with  thirteen  plates,  at  Dresden,  in  1897 ; 
and  Professor  J.  J.  M.  de  Groot  an  article  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Amsterdam  in  1898, 
entitled  ''De  antieke  Keteltrommen  in  den  Oost-indischen 
Archipel  en  op  het  vasteland  van  Zuidoost-Azie."    Professor 
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Hirth  had  previously  written  an  interesting  letter  to  Herr 
Heger  in  1894,  when  he  was  stationed  at  Chungking  in 
Western  China,  which  was  subsequently  printed  by  the 
writer  at  Berlin  in  1896  in  the  ''Bastian  Festschrift."  This 
letter  has  been  criticised  by  Professor  de  Groot,  who  complains 
of  the  obscurity  of  some  of  the  Chinese  references,  and  the 
work  under  review  is  mainly  an  amplification  of  the  said 
letter  in  the  form  of  a  running  commentary,  accompanied 
by  a  series  of  quotations  of  original  Chinese  texts. 

One  of  the  most  important  problems  for  solution  is  whether 
the  peculiar  decoration  of  these  drums  was  independently 
evolved  by  the  Shan,  Karen,  Miao-tzQ,  and  other  aboriginal 
tribes  who  still  use  them,  or  whether  it  was  derived  from 
Chinese  or  Indian  sources.  The  terrain  happens  to  be,  by 
the  way,  precisely  that  to  which  some  prehistoric  authorities 
ascribe  the  invention  of  bronze,  but  there  is  no  time  for 
the  discussion  of  such  recondite  questions  here.  Professor 
Hirth,  in  the  course  of  his  literary  rambles,  unearths  from 
an  old  Chinese  book  the  remarkable  views  of  FSng-hu-tzil, 
a  Chinese  philosopher  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ, 
which  might  be  compared  with  certain  well-known  passages 
of  Hesiod  and  Lucretius  on  the  sequence  of  stone,  bronze, 
and  iron  in  the  history  of  human  civilization.  His  views 
of  Chinese  culture  are  stated  in  the  following  abstract : — 

(1)  The  Stone  or  Primeval  Age,  extending  from  the 
earliest  rulers  down  to  Huang  Ti,  the  "Yellow  Emperor." 

(2)  The  Jade  (Nephrite)  Age,  from  the  "Yellow  Emperor" 
(B.C.  2491-2389)  to  Yii  the  Great  (b.c.  1989-1982). 

(3)  The  Bronze  Age,  extending  from  the  time  of  Yii 
to  that  of  F6ng-hu-tzQ,  i.e.  from  the  twentieth  century  to 
about  500  B.C. 

(4)  The  Iron  Age,  or  "  our  own  time." 

The  sequence  is  identical  with  that  of  the  pakdolithicy 
neolithic,  bronze,  and  iron  periods  of  European  culture,  and 
Professor  Hirth  hazards  the  suggestion  that  the  dates  may 
also,  perhaps,  be  taken  as  more  or  less  approximate. 

j.R.A.ft.  1905.  13 
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The  drums  are  not  all  ancient.  They  are  still  made  in 
the  present  day  in  Canton  and  decorated  there  with  sprays 
of  flowers  of  the  four  seasons,  fishes  and  dragons,  varied 
emblems  of  happiness  and  longevity,  and  other  well-worn 
motives  of  modem  Chinese  art.  One  such  drum  figured 
in  Heger's  album  on  pi.  xxix,  and  now  in  the  museum  at 
Vienna,  is  dated  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tao-kuang 
(a.d.  1832),  although  the  inscription*  is  strangely  passed  as 
undecipherable.  A  sketch  of  the  modem  process  of  manu- 
facture by  the  cire  perdue  process  is  quoted  from  a  letter 
written  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  Anderson,  Director  of  the  Indian 
Museum  in  Calcutta,  in  which  he  says : — "  The  large  kettle 
drum  of  bronze,  of  which  you  have  sent  me  a  sketch,  is 
a  Karen  gong,  made  by  the  Karen  hill  tribes,  who  inhabit 
the  mountains  of  Burma.  Drums  have  been  made  there 
for  generations,  and  one  of  them  is  still  provided  as  part  of 
the  dowry  of  a  Karen  girl  of  good  family.  The  frogs  on 
the  top  and  all  the  ornamentation  are  cast  in  one  piece. 
A  clay  core  is  first  made  of  the  size  of  the  inside  of  the 
gong,  and  on  this  wax  is  placed  and  correctly  modelled 
to  the  exact  shape,  and  covered  with  the  appropriate 
ornamentation.  When  the  wax  model  is  finished,  fire-clay 
and  water  are  dashed  on  to  the  face  of  the  wax  with 
a  brush — the  clay  and  water  being  thrown  with  great  foroe 
penetrate  into  all  the  small  hollows  and  angles  of  the 
wax.  More  coarse  clay  is  laid  on  outside  to  give  strength. 
The  wax  is  then  melted  and  the  mould  made  nearly  red 
hot.     The  metal  is  then  poured  in.'* 

S-  W,  B. 

Catalogus  der  Munten  en  Amuletten  van  China,  Japan, 
CoREA,  EN  Annam.  Door  H.  N.  Stuart,  Ambtenaar 
voor  Ghineesche  Zaken,  Secretaris  van  het  Bataviaasch 
Genootschap  van  Kiinsten  en  Wetenschappen.  (Batavia, 
1904.) 

The  numismatic  collection  of  the  Academy  of  Arta  and 
Sciences  at  Batavia  has  lately  been  enriched  by  the  additioa 
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of  two  extensive  private  gatherings  of  Far  Eastern  coins, 
and  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  publish  the  special 
<;ataIogue  which  is  now  before  us,  which  is  devoted  entirely 
to  the  coins  and  medals  of  China,  Japan,  Korea,  and  Annam. 
In  the  previous  catalogue  by  Mr.  J.  A.  van  der  Ghijs, 
published  in  1896,  these  countries  were  included  in  the 
general  series,  and  were  represented  by  491,  124,  19,  and 
69  numbers  respectively.  The  present  catalogue  has  1735, 
159,  749,  and  240  numbers,  so  that  the  collection  has  been 
more  than  quadrupled  in  the  interval. 

The  catalogue  opens  with  an  ingenious  arrangement  of 
diagrams  and  combination  figures,  fourteen  pages  long, 
•explanatory  of  a  complicated  system  of  lettering  and 
<dphering  which  has  been  adopted  in  Batavia,  to  classify 
the  number  of  the  dots,  crescents,  and  straight  lines  that 
are  often  found  on  the  field  of  Chinese  coins,  and  their 
various  positions  in  relation  to  the  square  hole  in  the  centre. 
The  signification  of  these  marks  is  not  known,  but  they 
«erve  to  multiply  varieties  for  some  collectors.  The  coins 
with  the  inscription  K^ai  yuan  t'ung  pao,  for  example, 
attributed  to  Kao  Tsu  of  the  T'ang  dynasty  (a.d.  618-627), 
are  increased  in  this  way  to  no  less  than  112  varieties,  in 
addition  to  nine  further  varieties  depending  on  slight 
differences  in  the  pencilling  of  the  Chinese  characters. 
The  infinite  pains  of  a  Dutch  mind  are  required  to  register 
all  such  minutiae,  which  hardly  appeal  to  ordinary  mortals. 

A  few  of  the  rarer  coins  numbered  in  the  catalogue  are 
represented  only  by  an  "Afdruk  in  Papier,"  which  may 
be  taken  to  be,  I  suppose,  a  rubbing  on  paper  made  in 
Chinese  fashion.  A  short  bibliography  is  attached,  which 
includes  one  Japanese  book  on  coins,  but  not  a  single 
Chinese  numismatic  work.  Original  research,  in  fact,  is 
not  a  special  feature  of  the  volume,  although  the  author 
is  careful  to  refer  to  any  article  in  which  the  coin  described 
by  him  has  been  previously  figured,  and  thus  supplies  the 
absence  of  plates  in  his  own  catalogue. 

The  Chinese  coins  are  supplemented  by  a  representative 
series  of  the  silver  dollars  and  subsidiary  coins  issued  towards 
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the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  provincial  capitals 

of  Kwangtung,  Hupeh,   Fukien,   Eaangnan,   Anhwei,  and 

Kirin ;  and  in  the  Peiyang  and  FSngt'ien  arsenals.     These 

have  scarcely  been   noticed  before  in   numismatic  books. 

The  smallest  silver  coins  issued  by  these  mints  are,  however, 

20  cents,  10  cents,  and  5  cents,  being  equivalent  to  -J-,  -j^, 

and  ^  of  the  corresponding  dollar.     This  is  proved  by  their 

inscriptions,  which  are  1  mace  4*4  candarins,  7'2  candarins, 

and  3'6  candarins  respectively,  while  the  dollar  is  inscribed 

7  mace  2  candarins.     Here  they  have  all  been  catalogued, 

by  a  little  slip,  as  l^  |,  and  y^  of  the  dollar. 

There  is  no  space  left  to  refer  to  the  many  excellent  points 

of  the  book,  which  is  fairly  well  printed,  and  is  altogether 

an  acceptable  addition  to  the  numismatic  literature  of  the 

Far  East. 

S.  W.  B. 


The  Voyages  of  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Quiros,  1595 
TO  1606.  Translated  and  Edited  by  Sir  Clements 
Markham,  K.O.B.,  P.R.G.S.,  President  of  the  Hakluyt 
Society.     Two  vols.     (Hakluyt  Society,  1904.) 

Pedro  Fernandez  de  Quiros  was  by  birth  a  Portuguese^ 
but  became,  while  still  a  lad,  a  Spanish  subject,  through 
the  union  of  Spain  and  Portugal  under  Philip  II  in  1580. 
Of  his  early  life  nothing  is  known ;  but  at  30  years  of  age 
he  was  already  a  skilled  pilot,  and  when  Alvaro  de  Mendaiia,. 
who  had  received  a  commission  to  colonize  the  Solomon 
Islands,  which  he  had  discovered  in  1565,  sailed  from  Peru 
in  1595,  Quiros  went  with  him  as  chief  pilot  and  captain 
of  the  San  Jeronimo,  which  was  accompanied  by  three 
other  ships.  As  Mendaua's  wife  and  her  two  brothers 
formed  part  of  the  expedition,  besides  a  camp  master 
who  was  a  fire-eater,  the  chief  pilot's  position  was  in  the 
last  degree  unpleasant.  At  Santa  Cruz,  a  new  discovery, 
the  enterprise  culminated  in  the  murder  of  the  camp 
master,  the  deaths  of  Mendailu  and  his  brother-in-law 
Don  Lorenzo,  and  the  succession  of  the  widow,  Doua  Isabel^ 
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to  the  command  (for  which  she  was  quite  unfitted); 
followed  by  a  disastrous  voyage  to  Manila.  It  was  while 
on  this  expedition  that  Quiros  conceived  his  grand  project 
of  adding  to  the  dominions  of  Spain  the  vast  southern 
continent  which  he  was  convinced  existed,  extending  as  far 
as  the  South  Polo.  Through  the  good  offices  of  the  Pope, 
Quiros  obtained  from  Philip  III  (who  had  succeeded  his 
father  in  1598)  a  royal  order  to  the  viceroy  of  Peru  to  fit 
out  two  ships  for  the  projected  expedition ;  and  after  much 
disappointment  and  delay  he  left  Callao  in  December,  1605, 
in  command  of  two  ships  and  a  launch  to  seek  for  his  new 
continent.  His  second  in  command  was  the  able  sailor  and 
pilot  Luis  Vaez  de  Torres,  and  he  had  in  the  ships  other 
faithful  friends  and  supporters,  but  also  several  enemies, 
who  stirred  up  mutiny  and  disaffection,  and  to  whom  was 
largely  due  the  failure  of  the  expedition.  On  26th  January, 
1606,  Quiros  was  in  26®  S. ;  and  had  he  continued  on  his 
course  he  would  have  discovered  New  Zealand ;  but  he 
changed  his  course  northwards,  and  his  chance  was  gone  for 
ever.  After  discovering  a  number  of  small  islands,  at  the 
beginning  of  May,  1606,  the  largest  island  of  the  New 
Hebrides  group  was  reached,  and  Quiros  thought  that  he 
had  found  his  continent.  Having  anchored  in  the  port  of 
Vera  Cruz,  in  the  great  bay  of  St.  Philip  and  St.  James,  the 
discoverer,  with  much  pomp  and  ceremony,  took  possession 
in  the  names  of  the  Church,  the  Pope,  and  the  King,  of 
*'  all  this  region  of  the  south  as  far  as  the  Pole,  which  from 
this  time  shall  be  called  Austrialia  del  Espiritu  Santo,  with 
all  its  dependencies  for  ever  and  so  long  as  right  exists." 
(The  name  "  Austrialia,"  Quiros  explains  in  one  of  his  many 
memorials  to  the  King,  was  bestowed  to  commemorate  the 
connection  of  Austria  with  Spain.  Probably  he  wished  to 
give  it  a  name  of  his  own  creation,  "Terra  Australis" 
having  figured  on  maps  since  1570.)  On  the  8th  of  June 
the  fleet  left  the  port  to  complete  the  discovery  ;  but  a  storm 
arose,  the  ships  got  separated,  and  Quiros  returned  to  Peru, 
to  learn  later  that  his  lieutenant  Torres  had  reached  Manila, 
after  discovering  a  large  part  of  the  southern  coast  of  New 
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OuiDea,  having  also  passed  through  the  strait  that  now  bears 
his  name  and  seen  Australia^  though  he  did  not  know  it. 
The  rest  of  Quiros's  life  was  one  series  of  bitter  disappoint- 
mentSy  and  ''  he  died  at  the  age  of  fifty,  quite  worn  out  and 
driven  to  his  grave  by  Councils  and  Committees,  with  their 
futile  talk,  needless  delays,  and  endless  obstruction." 

In  these  two  volumes  Sir  Clements  Markham  has  given 
translations  of  the  narratives  of  the  two  expeditions  in 
which  Quiros  took  part,  and  various  connected  documents,, 
the  whole  forming  a  record  of  much  interest.  Quiros  was 
fortunate  in  having  as  his  companion  and  amanuensis  the 
young  poet  Belmonte  Bermudez ;  and  his  journal  of  the 
two  voyages,  which  occupies  the  whole  of  the  first  volume, 
is  most  graphic  in  its  details.  Space  will  not  allow  of 
quotation;  but  I  may  mention  that  on  p.  28  there  is  a 
description  of  the  breadfruit — one  of  the  earliest  probably ; 
and  on  p.  196  the  process  of  distilling  fresh  water  from 
salt  is  described  —  also  an  early  instance.  Sir  Clements 
Markham's  introduction  is  excellent,  the  comparative  list 
of  maps  and  bibliography  by  Mr.  Basil  Soulsby  are  most 
useful,  and  the  maps  contained  in  a  pocket  in  the  cover  are 
very  helpful,  the  facsimiles  of  the  old  Spanish  ones  being 
especially  interesting. 

I  wish  I  could  accord  unqualified  praise  to  these  volumes ;. 
but  I  think  it  only  right  to  point  out  some  of  their  defects. 
In  the  first  place,  the  different  narratives  here  translated  are 
not  as  fully  connected  as  they  ought  to  be,  by  means  of 
cross-references  in  footnotes ;  and  in  the  case  of  Torquemada's 
account  of  the  voyage  of  Quiros  we  have  in  the  footnotes 
passages  quoted  from  the  other  narratives  here  given,  but 
with  no  references  to  pages,  and  the  translations  being 
entirely  different.  This  lack  of  cross-reference  to  parallel 
passages  has  led  to  some  very  strange  blunders,  as  I  shall 
show  below.  Another  fault  is  that  there  is  no  attempt  to 
identify  or  explain  the  various  native  words  recorded  by 
the  diarists.  For  instance,  we  have  a  word  denoting 
some  title  of  honour  for  a  chief  spelt  jauriqui  (pp.  41,  92^ 
143),  jalique  (p.  225),  telique  (p.  358),  and  taliquen  (p.  434)^ 
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all  being  apparently  variants  of  one  and  the  same  Polynesian 
wordy  but  all  entered  separately  in  the  index^  as  well  as 
tauriqm,  which  form,  a  footnote  on  p.  92  tells  us,  occurs  in 
Mendana's  first  voyage.  On  pp.  251,  485,  and  503,  we  are 
told  of  the  hoisting  by  Quiros  over  his  new-found  island  of 
the  Spanish  flag  bearing  the  royal  arms,  with  the  two 
columns  (of  Hercules)  and  the  (motto)  '*  Pluis  ultra  " ;  but  all 
three  passages  are  so  printed,  with  no  explanation,  not  even 
the  words  I  have  put  in  parentheses,  that  one  wonders  if  the 
translator  understood  what  was  meant ;  at  any  rate,  in  the 
index  is  the  marvellous  entry  "Plus  ultra,  continent"  !  In 
the  description  of  the  breadfruit  on  p.  28,  '  pineapple '  should 
be  *pine  cone/  and  'white  food'  should  be  'blancmange'  (see 
New  JEng.  Did.,  s.v.).  On  p.  29  we  read: — "They  found  many 
caves  full  of  a  kind  of  sour  dough,  which  the  Chief  Pilot  tasted. 
There  is  another /ru<7,"  etc.  The  parallel  passage  on  p.  269 
says,  ''in  the  pots  and  in  cavities  were  found  certain  sour 
fruita,''  which  shows  that  masa  cannot  here  mean  'dough.' 
It  must  mean  '  mass '  or  '  mace,'  or  it  may  be  the  Portuguese 
maga,  '  apple.'  Again,  on  p.  dO  we  read :  "  There  are  large 
and  red  amaranths,  greens,  and  a  sort  of  calabash,"  etc.  The 
parallel  passage  on  p.  269  says:  "As  regards  vegetables, 
I  only  knew  of  amaranth^  purslane,  and  calabashes " ;  and 
a  further  one  on  p.  481  reads :  "  The  vegetables  that  were 
seen  were  calabashes,  great  bledas,  much  purslane**  In  all 
three  passages  verdolago  should  have  been  rendered  'purslane.' 
But  what  are  we  to  say  of  amaranth  as  a  vegetable  I  In  the 
third  passage,  it  will  be  seen,  *  bledas*  takes  the  place  of 
'amaranths.'  This  should  be  hledos,  a  word  which  occurs, 
untranslated,  on  p.  86,  and  the  English  equivalent  of  which 
is  'blites'  (see  N.E.D.y  s.v.).  On  p.  431  we  read  of  the 
soldiers  "arriving  at  the  ships  tired,  worn-out,  with  their 
feet  bruised  by  the  jiggers  on  the  beach  between  the  water 
and  the  rocks."  One  wonders  how  jiggers  came  to  be  in 
such  a  place,  and  how  they  could  '  bruise '  men's  feet ; 
but  the  mystery  is  explained  by  a  passage  on  p.  215, 
where  we  are  told  of  these  same  men  that  "  the  sea 
urchins    on   the   beach    hurt   their   feet."      In  both    cases 
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the  original  has  erizos.  On  p.  307  'jiggers'  occurs  again* 
as  the  translation  of  rodadores  (lit.  '  rotators/  which 
the  jiggers  are  not,  I  believe) ;  and  finally  on  p.  485, 
and  this  time  correctly,  as  the  equivalent  of  niguas. 
The  passage  on  this  last  page  is  by  itself  a  proof  that 
the  erizoa  of  p.  431  could  not  be  jiggers,  for  in  it  Quiros, 
expatiating  on  the  advantages  of  his  '  Austrialia,'  says : 
"I  have  not  seen  ....  the  ants  that  are  verv 
harmful  in  houses  and  to  fruits,  nor  jiggers,  nor  ticks, 
nor  mosquitos."  (In  the  translation  the  words  *and  to 
fruits '  and  *  nor  ticks  '  are  omitted  —  by  an  oversight, 
apparently.)  On  p.  267  we  read :  **  The  cocoa-nuts,  when 
green,  serve  as  cardoa  and  for  cream " ;  and  to  the  word 
cardos  is  the  footnote  "  Thistles ;  teazel."  This  explanation 
is  erroneous,  as  shown  by  the  parallel  passage  on  p.  480, 
which  says  of  the  coconuts  :  **  When  they  are  green 
they  serve  instead  of  artichokes^  and  the  pulp  is  like 
cream."  (I  here  enter  a  protest  against  the  ridiculous 
spelling  *cocort-nut,'  which  occurs  almost  throughout  the 
work.)  On  p.  51  we  find  the  statement:  "There  are 
aloe  trees,  much  demajagua^  from  which  they  make  their 
cords  and  nets,"  etc.  A  footnote  to  demajagua  says  that 
it  is  **  not  a  Spanish  word."  Though  so  printed  in 
Zaragoza,  it  should  be  ^  de  majagua^  the  first  word  being 
the  Spanish  preposition,  and  the  second  being  evidently 
identical  with  7nagdgua,  which  Minsheu,  in  his  Vocahularium 
HispanicO'  Lathium  ct  Anglicum  (1617),  vaguely  explains 
as  *' Fructns  quidam  in  India."  Another  instance  of  the 
translator's  having  been  misled  by  the  original  occurs  on 
p.  505,  where  Quires  is  made  to  tell  the  King  of  Spain 
that  **  The  Indies  form  a  grain  of  land  more  than  8,000 
leagues  in  circuit,"  etc.  It  is  true  that  Zaragoza  has 
"  un  grano  de  fierra/'  and  the  translation  is  accurate, 
but  the  statement  is  an  absurdity.  I  suspect  a  copyist's 
error,  and  that  Quiros  really  wrote  "  una  gran  tierra " 
("a  great  territory").  In  one  case  the  translator  seems 
to  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to  blunder,  viz.,  on  p.  61, 
where  we  read:    "They  make  great  use  of  a  i'ooi   which 
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18  also  used  in  the  East  Indies,  called  betel,  and  in  the 
Philippines  huhio.     It  is  a  cordate-shaped  leafy*  etc.     The 
word  rendered  *  root  *  is  comida,  '  food.'     Another  example 
of   erroneous    literal    translation,    like    the    *  white    food* 
mentioned    above,   is    that    of    'black    swords'    (p.   223), 
which  a  footnote  suggests  were  "probably  wooden  swords 
for  teaching  the  drill."     As  a  matter  of  fact,  espada  negra 
is  a   foil,  espada  blanca  being  a  real  sword.      It  is  funny 
to  read  (as  on  pp.  54,  57,  247)  of  common  soldiers  being 
addressed  by   their  superiors    as   "your  worship,"    "your 
mercies " :    of  course,  vuesa  merced  must,  in  such  cases,  be 
rendered  simply  by  'you.'     Here  and  there  we  find  words 
left  in  the  original  Spanish,  for  no  apparent  reason,  such 
as   con    cq/as   ('  with    beat  of   drum '),   p.    350 ;   camarones 
('prawns'),  p.  187;   albaricoques  ('apricots'),  p.  269;   and 
several  of  the  names  of  fishes  on  p.  481,  and  the  place- 
names  on  pp.  471-474.      On  the  other  hand,  some  words 
are  translated  where  the  original  would  have  been  better 
left:  such  as  'indigo'  on  p.  51  iov  jiguilete  and  anil,  and 
'  crocodile '  on  p.  145  for  caiman,      I  have  noticed  a  few 
misprints,   such   as  Hiliuscus   for   Hibiscus,  and   Nephilium 
for  Nephelimn  (p.  274),  '  currants '  for  *  currents '  (p.  223). 
The  statement  on  p.  469  that  "All  the  maps,"  of  which 
facsimiles   are   given,    "  are   signed   by  Diego   de   Prado  y 
Tobar,  who  thus   claims  to  be  their  author,"  is  incorrect, 
only  one  bearing  his  signature,  and  also  (as  should  have 
been  mentioned)  the  date  13th  December,  1606.     These  maps 
were  sent  to  Spain  in  1613,  according  to  the  Introduction, 
but  in  1614  according  to  p.  469.     Diego  de  Tobar  himself, 
in  his  letters  printed  on  pp.  511-513,  states  that  he  sent 
them   by   the   late   viceroy    of    India,    Ruy    Louren9o   de 
Tavora,    who,  we   learn   from   Portuguese   authorities,   left 
India  in  the  N.S.  do  Cabo  in  January,  1613,  but  did  not 
reach  Portugal  until  September,  1614.      I   may  point  out 
that   the   story   about   the  elephant   and  the  crocodile   on 
p.  145   is   very   similar   to    that    told    by   Pedro   Teixeira 
(see   p.   225   of  the  Hakluyt   Soc.   translation).     Yet   one 
writer  places   the   occurrence  in  1596,  the  other  in  1600 1 
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Neither^  however,  professes  to  have  been  an  eye-witness  of 

the  event. 

Donald  Ferguson. 

Manuel  d'Assyriologie,  Fouilles,  Ecrlture,  Languts, 
Litterature,  G^ographie,  Histoire,  Religion,  Institutions, 
Art,  par  Charles  Fossey.    (Paris :  Ernest  Leroux,  1904.) 

This  work,  which  contains  470  pages,  three  plans,  and 
a  map  by  J.  Lesquier,  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most 
thorough  which  has  ever  been  presented  to  the  public.  The 
volume  now  issued  is  devoted  to  '^  Explorations  et  Fouilles, 
D^chifirement  des  Ouneiformes,  Origine  et  Histoire  de 
TEcriture."  Beginning  (after  a  short  chapter  upon  the 
general  aspect  of  the  ruins)  with  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  the 
author  recounts  the  successes  of  each  explorer  in  turn, 
ending  with  Lehman n  and  Belck,  De  Morgan,  Peters, 
Hilprocht,  and  Haynes.  Other  names  will  have  to  be 
added  to  these  when  accounts  of  their  labours  are  pub- 
lished, but  it  may  be  noted  that  Botta,  Place,  Layard, 
Oppert,  Rassam,  G.  Smith,  Loftus,  and  all  the  brilliant 
army  of  explorers  have  their  place,  and  their  labours  are 
all  enumerated  with  wonderful  conciseness. 

After  the  excavators,  the  names  of  the  decipherers  claim 
attention.  The  author  naturally  cites  Pietro  della  Valle, 
and  reproduces  the  five  characters  which  he  copied,  placing, 
however,  Herbert,  **  who  was,  perhaps,  the  first  (1634)  to 
put  forward  an  opinion  concerning  the  cuneiform  characters," 
before  him.  Pietro  della  Valle's  letter  referring  to  the 
Persian  cuneiform  script  was  written  in  1621,  but  not 
published  until  1658. 

Grotefend,  the  father  of  Assyriology  (as  the  study  is 
not  altogether  correctly  called),  occupies  the  first  place, 
and  after  him  are  cited,  among  others  to  whom  allusion 
cannot  be  made  here.  Saint- Martin,  Rask,  Lassen,  Hincks, 
Rawlinson,  Oppert,  and  Wall.  It  is  gratifying  to  notice 
the  fair  way  in  which  Rawlinson's  claim  to  have  worked  out 
the  decipherment  of  the  Persian  cuneiform  independently 
is  treated. 
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But  the  study  of  the  old  Persian,  which  paved  the  way 
for  the  deciphermeDt  of  the  other  two  scripts,  is  but  the 
preliminary  to  the  chapters  upon  the  work  done  in  other 
branches  of  the  domain  of  Assyriology,  in  which,  among  the 
brilliant  band  of  pioneers  and  students  such  as  Grotefend, 
Rawlinson,  Hincks,  Norris,  Oppert,  Sayce,  Weissbach,  and 
others,  the  name  of  Westergaard  (1844)  looms  largest.  He, 
however,  was  greatly  indebted  to  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson's 
squeezes,  published  and  studied  by  Norris. 

In  the  decipherment  of  the  third  language,  Semitic 
Babylonian,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  here,  too, 
Grotefend  came  first;  and  though  he  sometimes  went  off 
on  the  wrong  track,  he  nevertheless  was  able,  at  times,, 
to  gain  the  right  road.  He  recognized  (1819)  the  nature 
of  the  Babylonian  tablets  since  called  *  contracts,'  and 
distinguished  the  names  of  the  witnesses.  Merit  is  due  ta 
him  on  account  of  his  comparison  of  the  different  styles 
of  Babylonian  writing  then  known  to  scholars  (though  they 
differ  from  each  other  considerably),  and  to  this  study  Botta 
and  Longperier  also  contributed.  It  was  the  Irishman 
Hincks,  however,  who  made  the  most  progress  therein,  and 
notwithstanding  many  unavoidable  errors,  his  work  is  such 
as  to  command  the  highest  admiration.  Rawlinson,  Oppert, 
Fox  Talbot,  Menant,  Schrader,  and  others  finish  this  chapter. 
It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  M.  Fossey  somewhat  minimizes 
the  value  of  the  Greek  transcriptions  of  Babylonian  tablets 
published  in  1902  by  Professor  Sayce  and  the  writer  of  the 
present  notice.  Surely  it  is  something  to  know  for  certain 
that  besides  t  and  7;  the  Assyro-Babylonians  had  also  the 
sounds  of  M  and  ph  (or/).  But  for  the  defective  nature  of 
the  Greek  alphabet,  these  transcriptions  would  also  have 
furnished  information  upon  the  pronunciation  of  the  sibilants^ 
which  is  badly  needed. 

Such  are  the  contents  of  the  first  two  books.  The  third 
deals  with  the  origin  and  history  of  the  cuneiform  character, 
the  ideographic  nature  of  which,  at  first  denied,  was  estab- 
lished by  Oppert.  Here  we  come  forth  from  the  domain  of 
the  first  tentative  efforts  to  find  the  values  of  the  characters 
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xind  the  meanings  of  the  words  into  the  researches  of  to-day, 
■and  we  realize  that,  whilst  satisfactory  progress  has  been 
made  in  deciding  the  modern  equivalents  of  words  in  Semitic 
Babylonian,  and  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  Sumero- 
Akkadian,  we  are  far  from  possessing  the  material  necessary 
to  write  a  complete  history  of  the  script.  M.  Fossey  rejects 
the  attempt  made  by  Professor  Delitzsch  in  1897-8  to 
4inalyse  the  cuneiform  writing.  For  him,  of  the  500 
characters  of  which  the  cuneiform  script  consists,  not  forty 
are  simple  characters,  the  remaining  460  being  made  up 
from  these  by  composition  and  by  the  use  of  'motives' 
and  numbers.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Delitzsch  is  to 
a  great  extent  right  in  his  explanations — indeed,  his  are  in 
a  measure  the  principles  which  have  guided  Assyriologists 
in  explaining  the  origin  of  their  sign-list ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  in  many  cases,  other  explanations  than  those 
which  he  has  proposed  will  have  to  be  sought.  A  very 
interesting  examination  of  the  question  is  given  by  the 
author  of  the  book  now  being  noticed. 

The  remaining  chapters,  three  in  number,  are  devoted  to 
a  consideration  of  the  Sumerian  origin  of  the  Babylonian 
writing,  in  which  the  theory  of  Halevy  that  the  Sumero- 
Akkadian  language  was  nothing  but  an  '  allography  *  is 
fully  discussed,  with  the  only  result  possible,  namely,  its 
rejection.  M.  Fossey  contributes  some  interesting  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  view  generally  held  that  the  non-Semitic  texts 
undoubtedly  show  a  real  language,  not  the  least  important 
being  those  Greek  transcriptions  of  Babylonian  inscriptions 
already  referred  to.  Tlie  final  chapter  of  this  volume  treats 
of  the  Babylonian  origin  of  the  Susian  and  the  Persian 
styles  of  writing.  With  regard  to  the  former  this  has 
never  been  in  question,  but  the  connection  of  Old  Persian 
cuneiform  with  that  of  Babylonia  is  doubtful. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  compilations  concerning  cuneiform  research  that 
has  ever  been  penned,  and  the  whole  series  of  volumes 
will  doubtless  become  a  general  book  of  reference.  There 
is  a  most  excellent  bibliography  of  54  pages  and  a  good 
index.  T.  G.  Pinchbs. 
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The  Babylonian  Expedition  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  edited  by  H.  V.  Hilprecht.  Vol.  X : 
Business  -  documents  of  MuraSd  Sods  of  Nippur 
(Darius  II).  By  the  Rev.  A.  T.  Clay,  Ph.D. 
(Philadelphia,  1904.) 

This  new  instalment  of  the  discoveries  of  the  American 
Expedition  at  NiflPur  (as  Nippur  was  most  likely  pronounced) 
consists  of  no  less  than  132  tablets,  for  the  most  part  rather 
closely  written,  and  therefore  of  some  length.  Twelve 
selected  texts  are  translated,  and  it  is  clear  from  these 
that  the  whole  is  an  exceedingly  important  and  varied 
collection,  the  leasing  of  the  fish-ponds  by  Bel-nadin-§um 
to  Hibat,  the  hire  of  small  cattle  by  BSl-sup6-muhur  to 
Ahu-§unu,  and  the  release  for  trespass  granted  by  Baga'- 
d&ta'  to  B61-nadin-sum  being  especially  interesting. 

It  is  not  possible  to  go  through  this  important  collection 
in  anything  like  detail,  but  there  are  many  things  which  are 
worthy  of  notice — linguistic,  geographical,  sociological,  and 
legal.  Of  special  interest  are  the  personal  names,  some  of 
which  are  accompanied  by  Aramaic  transcriptions,  in  the 
dockets  with  which  several  of  the  tablets  are  inscribed.  As 
these  have  considerable  importance  and  attract  attention, 
both  the  editor  of  the  texts  and  of  the  series  of  volumes  in 
which  they  are  included  discuss  briefly  their  nature  and 
bearing. 

In  the  population  inhabiting  the  district  from  which 
these  tablets  came,  Professor  Hilprecht  recognizes  Baby- 
lonians, Cassites,  Persians,  Medians,  and  even  Indians.^ 
The  mountainous  tribes  of  Asia  Minor — among  them 
Tibarenians  and  Ilittites — are  also  referred  to,  together 
with  Ammonites,  Moabites,  Jews,  Edomites,  Egyptians, 
and  other  nationalities. 

The  Aramaic  dockets  which  are  found  on  several  of 
the  tablets  sometimes  furnish,  like  numerous  others  from 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  valuable  information  concerning  the 

^  In  the  preceding  (ninth)  volume.    This  word  is  there  g^ven  as  uUHindua^ 
'  settlement  of  Indians '  (Hilprecht). 
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readings  of  Babylonian  and  other  names,  and  are  in  many 
cases  useful  in  checking  the  readings  and  transcriptions 
of  those  and  other  words  in  general.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  examples  of  the  value  of  these  dockets  is  that 
which  transcribes  the  group  ^>{-  ^  ^]^,  D.P.  KTJR-GAL, 
Unfortunately  the  absence  of  vocalization  in  the  Aramaic 
form  ^1K  makes  it  impossible  to  say  at  present  whether 
the   1  is  a   vowel   or  a  consonant — whether  the  name   in 

A 

question  is  to  be  read  l/ru  or  Atcurru  (=-4mwrrw),  thoagh 
Professor  Clay  gives  a  quotation  which  seems  to  make  the 
latter  more  probable. 

The  Aramaic  transcription  which  has  attracted  most 
attention  is  that  representing  the  important  group  •-►f- 
t^ET  Idfj  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  so  many 
noteworthy  names,  including  those  of  several  Assyrian 
kings.  The  Aramaic  transcription  of  this  is  apparently 
nt!^*l^i^>  a  riddle  only  slightly  less  dark  than  that  of  the 
Assyro-Babylonian  form  itself.  Professor  Sayce  (Expository 
Times  for  December,  1904,  p.  141)  regards  it  as  being 
equivalent  to  the  Assyrian  In-arisii,  the  Sumerian  Nin-Urai, 
'  the  lord  of  the  mitre.'  Professor  Johns,  who  had  already 
suggested  Urastu  in  his  review  of  the  work  under  con- 
sideration, now  suggests  (ibid.,  p.  144)  Arastu  or  Araiit, 
reading  nBHIfc^  instead  of  nBH^K*  Professor  Clay  proposes 
provisionally  nB^3fc<»  Something  is  naturally  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  all  these  transcriptions.  The  reading  of  En-reseth,^ 
etc.,  for  Ninip  or  Adar  (the  old  transcriptions)  is  undoubtedly 
a  gain — the  uncertainty  as  to  its  true  form  is  due  to  the 
defects  of  two  systems  of  writing  having  united  in  the 
same  word. 

Another  group  upon  which  light  is  thrown  is  >->f-  ]^ 
(the  plural  of  »->^,  tlu^  *god'),  which  is  proved  to  have 
been  at  the  time  of  these  tablets  i/i,  and  not  tldnL     Valuable 

^  This  (if  the  word  he  correctly  read  hy  Professor  Hilprecht)  suggests  a 
Bahylonian  form  Enu  reatUy  'the  primflCYal  lord.' 
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<;ommeiit8  upon  this  point  are  made  by  Professor  Hilprecht, 
who  also  expresses  the  opinion  that  ilu  was  never  pronounced 
before  and  together  with  the  name  of  a  deity.  This  opinion 
is  expressed  in  connection  with  the  use  of  al  for  il,  followed 
by  the  name  of  a  god,  quoted  by  Professor  Johns  in  his 
Assyrian  Doomsday  Book,  p.  15.  Oonceming  this  I  publish, 
on  pp.  143-150,  copies  and  transcriptions  of  tablets  in  the 
British  Museum  which  may  serve  to  elucidate  the  question. 

To  both  Professor  Hilprecht  and  the  Rev.  A.  T.  Clay  the 
thanks  of  all  scholars  are  due  for  the  splendid  publication 
briefly  noticed  here.  It  is  a  valuable  addition  to  Babylonian 
sociological  and  legal  literature,  and  does  great  credit  to 
the  University  which  thus  encourages  the  study  generally 
called  Assyriology. 

T.  G.  Pinches. 
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(October,  November,  December,  1904.) 


General  Meetings  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

November  8th,  1904. — Sir  Charles  Lyall,  Vice-Preaideiit^ 
ID  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Edmund  Marsden, 

Mr.  E.  M.  Cooke, 

Mr.  E.  Crawshay- Williams, 

Mr.  R.  P.  Dewhurst, 

Captain  Luard, 

Mr.  L.  D.  Bamett, 

Mr.  John  Grey  Downing, 

Mr.  Purshottam  N.  Manjee, 

Babu  Harendra  Krishna  Mukherji, 

Mr.  E.  L.  Bevir, 

Mr.  Justin  C.  W.  Alvarez, 

Mr.  Amir-uddin  Ashraf, 

Maulvi  Abu  Musa  Ahmad  al  Haq, 

Syed  Amir  Ali, 

Mr.  N.  C.  Sen, 

Mr.  M.  R.  Apat  Krishna  Paduval, 

Mr.  Irach  Sorabji, 

Herr  Said  Ruete, 

Signore  Alessandro  Costa, 

Mr.  Maung  Ba  Thein, 

Mr.  Moung  Ba  Hla  Oung,  and 

Mr.  Hira  Lai 

were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

/.R.A.8.   1905.  14 
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Professor  Rhys  Davids  read  a  paper  on  ''India  and  the 
West"  (what  ideas  has  the  West  borrowed  from  India). 
A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Thomas, 
and  Mr.  Frazer  took  part. 

December  13^A,  1904. — Lord  Reay,  President,  in  the  Ohair. 

Mr.  Maung  Tun  Lwin  and 
M.  Theodore  Ferrieu 

were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

The  President,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said :  I  have 
to  refer  to  the  great  loss  the  Society  has  sustained  by 
the  death  of  Lord  Northbrook.  It  was  fortunate  that  so 
distinguished  a  statesman  should  be  willing,  after  retirement 
from  the  high  and  important  posts  he  had  so  admirably 
filled  in  the  administration  of  the  Empire,  to  give  the 
benefit  of  his  wide  experience  to  the  work  of  this  Society. 
He  continued,  as  I  know  very  well  from  personal  com- 
munications with  him,  to  take  a  very  keen  and  earnest 
interest  in  Indian  affairs  and  in  the  peoples  of  India.  And 
without  claiming  to  be  a  scholar  himself,  he  recognized 
the  fact  that  scholarship  establishes  links  of  sympathy 
and  of  mutual  appreciation  between  Europeans  and  the 
natives  of  India.  During  Lord  Northbrook's  Presidency 
he  displayed  in  the  comparatively  humble  sphere  of  our 
work  the  assiduity  in  business,  the  tact,  and  the  sagacity 
which  had  been  so  conspicuous  in  a  larger  sphere.  He 
greatly  encouraged  the  scheme  for  a  revival  of  the  Oriental 
Translation  Fund.  This  was  brou^jht  about  during  his 
term  of  office.  It  has  gone  on  ever  since,  and  one  volume 
a  year  has  been  regularly  published.  It  was  also  during 
his  Presidency  that  the  Society  made  an  attempt  to  interest 
a  larger  circle  in  its  work  by  starting  a  series  of  evening 
popular  lectures,  followed  by  an  informal  conversazione. 
Professor  Max  Miiller  and  Sir  M.  E.  Grant-Duff  delivered 
two  lectures  under  this  scheme ;  and  though  the  expenses 
were  so  great  that  the  scheme  had  to  be  abandoned,  it 
was  a  step  in  the  right  .direction.     It  was  also  under  Lord 
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Northbrook  that  a  Catalogae  of  our  printed  books  was  at 
last  drawn  up  and  published.  It  is  strange  that  a  Society 
such  as  ours  should  have  delayed  so  necessary  an  adjunct  to 
our  Library  and  our  work.  It  was  in  Lord  Northbrook's 
time  that  the  financial  difficulties  were  surmounted,  and  the 
need  was  supplied.  The  membership  of  the  Society  had 
risen,  its  income  had  increased,  and  this  publication  became 
at  last  possible. 

During  Lord  Northbrook's  Presidency  there  was  much 
anxious  thought  as  to  whether,  on  the  expiry  of  the  lease 
of  our  rooms  during  his  term,  we  should  vacate  them.  It 
was  finally  resolved  to  stay  where  we  are.  Lord  Northbrook, 
in  this  matter,  endeavoured  to  assist  us  by  trying  to  obtain 
some  such  support  from  the  Government  as  it  gives  to  other 
learned  societies.  But  his  eflForts  failed.  There  was  no  room 
at  Burlington  House  where  some  learned  societies  are  housed 
rent  free;  and  the  Government  would  not  give  a  grant,  in 
lieu  of  rent,  as  they  give  to  one  or  two  others. 

In  these  and  other  matters,  among  which  I  may 
mention  the  Oriental  Congress  held  in  London  in  1892, 
Lord  Northbrook  was  of  the  greatest  possible  service  to  the 
Societv  and  to  the  cause  we  have  at  heart.  In  him  we 
have  lost  a  real  friend  and  a  powerful  support.  The  loss 
of  England  and  of  India  is  also  our  own  loss.  I  beg  to  move 
that  the  respectful  condolences  of  the  Society  be  conveyed 
to  his  family  at  the  great  bereavement  they  have  sustained. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  President  then  said  :  I  regret  also  to  have  to 
announce  another  serious  loss  to  the  Society.  "We  have  lost 
Professor  Edmund  Hardy,  the  great  Pali  scholar.  Bom  at 
Mainz  in  1852,  and  for  many  years  Professor  at  the  Catholic 
University  of  Freiburg  in  Baden,  ho  had  afterwards  been 
Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Religion  at  Freiburg 
in  Switzerland.  This  post  he  resigned  in  1898,  and  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  Pali  studies.  When  he  died  he  was 
certainly  among  the  foremost,  if  not  the  foremost,  Pali 
scholars  in  Europe,  and  his  sudden  and  premature  death  is 
a  great  blow  to  all  those  branches  of  historical  enquiry  to 
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which  a  knowledge  of  Pali  is  so  great  an  aid.  Especially 
will  his  co-operation  be  missed  in  the  work  of  the  new  Pali 
Dictionary,  which  we  hope  soon  to  see  completed.  The 
details  of  the  work  of  the  deceased  scholar  will  be  found  in 
the  obituary  contained  in  our  next  issue.  His  name  will 
be  always  honoured  amongst  us.  I  beg  to  move  that  an 
expression  of  our  sympathy  at  the  great  loss  they  have 
sustained  should  be  conveyed  to  his  family. 

The  proposition  was  accepted  unanimously. 

The  Dastur  Sahib  Rustamji  Peshotan  Sanjana  read  a 
paper  entitled  "  Is  Zoroastrianism  Dualistic  P  "  A  discussion 
followed,  in  which  Professor  Browne,  Professor  Rhys  Davids, 
Dr.  Bhabba,  and  Mr.  Hagopian  took  part. 
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PROFESSOR    EDMUND    HARDY. 

Professor  Edmund  Hardy,  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  was  bom  on  the 
9th  of  July,  1852,  at  Mainz,  where  his  family  had  long  been 
settled,  and  was  highly  esteemed.  His  father  was  a  chemist. 
Young  Hardy,  after  passing  through  the  Gymnasium  at 
Mainz,  entered  the  College  for  Catholic  priests  there;  and 
on  the  19th  January,  1875,  was  consecrated  priest.  For  eight 
years  he  was  chaplain  at  the  parish  church  at  Heppenheim, 
and  then  studied  at  the  Universities  of  Heidelberg  and 
Berlin.  In  1885  he  was  made  Professor  of  Philosophy  at 
the  University  of  Freiburg  in  Baden.  He  resigned  that 
post  in  1893,  and  entered  the  Benedictine  Monastery  at 
Beuron.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  oflPered  a  combined 
Professorship  of  Indian  Languages  and  Literature  and  of 
the  Comparative  History  of  Religions  at  the  University  of 
Freiburg  in  Switzerland.  This  he  accepted ;  but  in  1898 
considerations  of  health  compelled  him  to  resign  that  post 
also,  and  he  lived  from  that  time  in  retirement,  first  at 
Wiirzburg  and  afterwards  at  Bonn  -  Pappelsdorf,  devoted 
to  study.  It  was  at  the  latter  place  that  his  sudden  and 
premature  death  took  place  on  the  10th  October  last,  in  the 
fifty-second  year  of  his  age.  He  died,  as  he  had  lived, 
a  sincere  and  devoted  Catholic. 

Professor  Hardy  had  throughout  his  career  taken  great 
interest  in  the  comparative  study  of  religious  beliefs,  and 
contributed  a  series  of  papers  on  the  general  question  of 
those  studies  to  the  fourth  volume  (1901)  of  the  Archiv  fur 
ReJigioimcisHemchaft,  But  his  more  particular  interest  lay 
with  the  history  of  beliefs  in  India — a  history  which  runs 
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a  course,  in  many  respects,  parallel  with  the  history  of  similar 
beliefs  in  the  West;  which  we  can  judge  with  impartial 
eyes ;  and  which,  being  independent,  is  in  so  many  ways 
both  interesting  and  suggestive.  To  facilitate  the  study  of 
this  history  he  published  two  short  manuals,  admirable  both 
in  scholarship  and  in  judgment,  the  ^'  Buddhismus ''  in  1890 
and  the  "  Vedisch-brahmanische  Religion  "  in  1893.  His 
valuable  monograph  on  Asoka  appeared  in  1902. 

He  had  long  been  a  member  of  the  Pali  Text  Society  ;. 
and  felt  more  and  more  drawn  to  the  study  of  that  branch 
of  religious  history  in  India,  and  from  1893  onwards  he 
practically  devoted  himself  entirely  to  Pali  studies.  In  1894 
he  published  the  Pali  text  of  the  commentary  on  the  Peta 
Vatthu,  and  undertook  the  completion  of  the  Pali  Text 
Society's  edition  of  the  Anguttara,  which  had  been  left 
unfinished  at  the  lamented  death  of  Dr.  Morris.  This  edition 
he  completed  in  1900 ;  and  then  edited  the  commentary  on 
the  Yimana  Vatthu  in  1901,  and  the  JNetti  Pakarana  in 
1902.  He  was  engaged  at  his  death  on  a  new  edition  of  the 
Mahavai)8a  and  on  an  edition  of  the  Anguttara  commentary, 
both  for  the  same  Society.  During  these  years  he  probably 
worked  harder  at  Pali  than  anyone  else,  and  rapidly  raised 
himself  to  a  foremost  position  among  living  scholars. 

When  the  Pali  Text  Society  contemplated  a  new  Pali 
Dictionary  to  take  the  place  of  Childers's  Dictionary,  now 
antiquated  and  out  of  print,  he  welcomed  the  scheme  with 
eagerness,  undertook  the  work  of  sub-editor,  and  threw 
himself  into  the  work  with  characteristic  ardour.  He  had 
already  noted  up,  as  he  read,  many  rare  forms,  and  new 
words  and  meanings,  in  his  copy  of  Childers.  He  now  set 
to  work  to  search  the  literature  in  a  systematic  way  for 
lexicographical  material.  As  the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme 
was  kept  back  through  the  delay  of  an  institution  to  which 
the  Society  had  applied  for  the  necessary  funds,  his  materiala 
accumulated  from  day  to  day ;  when,  in  the  midst  of  this 
important  work,  he  was  suddenly  taken  from  us. 

The  loss  to  Pali  scholarship,  and  to  all  the  historical, 
philosophical,  and  philological  studies  that  Pali  scholarship 
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implies,  is  simply  irreparable.  Professor  Dr.  Edmund  Hardy 
had  devoted  himself  to  this  work  with  a  devotion  and 
a  singleness  of  aim  that  are  beyond  praise.  His  acouracy 
and  care  in  small  matters  of  detail  was  only  equalled  by  his 
grasp  of  the  larger  questions  involved.  His  long  experience 
as  a  teacher  of  philosophy  facilitated  both  his  comprehension 
of  Buddhist  arguments  and  his  power  of  interpreting  them 
to  others.  And  there  were  combined  in  him  many  of  the 
best  points  of  that  sound  German  training  to  which  historical 
and  philological  studies  owe  so  much. 

I  cannot  close  these  few  words  on  the  work  of  Professor 
Hardy  without  alluding  to  his  personal  charm.  He  was  as 
modest  and  simple  as  he  was  intellectually  alert  and  earnest. 
He  seemed  quite  incapable  of  any  littleness  or  jealousy. 
In  our  frequent  intercourse  and  correspondence  in  the  work 
of  the  Pali  Text  Society,  I  found  him  always  helpful,  always 
willing  to  put  first,  not  any  interests  of  his  own,  but  the 
public  advantage,  the  progress  of  knowledge.  He  was  a  man 
who  always  raised  in  me  a  feeling  of  affectionate  reverence. 

T.  W.  Rhys  Davids. 


DR.    EMIL    SCHLAGINTWEIT. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Emil  Schlagintweit  removes  one  of  the 
few  Europeans  interested  in  the  study  of  the  Tibetan 
language.  The  travels  and  explorations  of  his  three 
brothers,  Hermann,  Adolph,  and  Robert  von  Schlagintweit, 
during  the  years  1854-8,  are  recorded  in  their  well-known 
work,  published  by  the  first  of  them  in  the  years  1869-80, 
Reiaeii  in  Indien  unci  Hochasien  (four  vols. ;  Jena).  The  rich 
collections  which  resulted  from  these  journeys  included 
a  large  number  of  manuscripts,  block-prints,  and  objects 
illustrating  the  culture  and  Buddhism  of  Tibet.  Emil 
Schlagintweit,  who  was  born  in  1835,  did  not  accompany 
his  brothers  to  the  East.  But  having  conceived  an  interest 
in  Oriental  learning,  though  originally  devoted  to  the  study 
of  law  at  Berlin,  he  undertook  the  task  of  arranging  the 
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collections  and  utilizing  them  for  philological  purposes. 
Most  of  the  manuscripts  passed  into  the  Bodleian  Library 
at  Oxford,  where  a  catalogue  is  at  present  in  preparation. 
But  some  few  remained  apparently  in  the  possession  of  the 
family. 

In  1863  appeared  Dr.  Emil  Schlagintweit's  most  important 
work,  entitled  "Buddhism  in  Tibet,  illustrated  by  literary 
''documents  and  objects  of  religious  worship,  with  an 
'*  account  of  the  Buddhist  systems  preceding  it  in  India. 
"  With  a  folio  atlas  of  twenty-one  plates  and  twenty  tables 
"of  native  print  in  the  text"  (Leipzig  and  London,  1863). 
It  was  written  in  English  and  dedicated  to  King  William  I 
of  Wiirttemberg.  The  value  of  the  work  resided  largely 
in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  account  of  Tibetan  Buddhism 
to  be  accompanied  by  descriptions  and  representations  of  the 
actual  objects  and  implements  used  in  worship.  In  thia 
respect  its  utility,  especially  that  of  the  atlas,  is  still, 
after  the  appearance  of  Major  Waddell's  treatise,  not  quite 
exhausted. 

A  second  work,  of  a  somewhat  more  popular  character, 
appeared  in  1880-1  under  the  title  Indien  in  Wort  und 
Bild.  JEine  Schllderung  des  indischen  Raise rreiches  (Leipzig), 
two  large  illustrated  folio  volumes,  containing  a  description 
of  modern  India,  based  in  part  upon  information  contained 
in  official  compilations,  and  in  tone  favourable  to  the  British 
Administration. 

The  remainder  of  Dr.  Schlagintweit's  literary  activity  is 
represented  by  a  number  of  papers  published  chiefly  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Munich  Academv,  of  which  he  was 
a  corresponding  member.  In  1866  appeared  under  the 
title  Die  Konige  von  Tibet  von  der  Entstehuny  kmiglicher 
Macht  in  Ydrlung  his  zinn  Erl'dschen  in  Lad&k  (mitte  des 
1  Jahrh,  tor  Chr,  Geh,  bis  1834  nach  Chr.  Get.),  the  text 
and  translation  of  a  work  mentioned  by  Csoma  Korosi  and 
Schicfner ;  its  Tibetan  name,  Rgyal  .  rabsy  corresponds  in 
Sanskrit  to  Ea/avamsa,  **Line  of  Kings."  To  the  same 
year  belongs  an  address  delivered  before  the  Academy  on 
the    subject    of    Indian    Ordeals    {Die    Gottesurtheile    der 
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Indier),  We  have,  further,  a  sixteenth  century  work  on 
the  Chronology  of  Buddhism,  entitled  Die  Berechnung  der 
Lehre.  Sine  Streitschrift  zur  Berichtigung  der  Buddhtatiachen 
Chronobgie  verfasst  im  Jahre  1591  von  Sureqamatibhadra. 
Am  dem  Tibetischen  ubersetzt  mit  einer  Textbeilage  (Munich, 
1896),  and  a  life  of  the  religious  reformer  Padma-sambhava, 
Die  Lebensbeschreibung  von  Padma  Sambhava  dem  Begriinder 
4es  Lamaismus,  I  Teil :  Die  Vorgeschichte,  enthaltend  die 
Herkunft  und  Familie  des  Buddha  (Jdkyamuni,  Aus  dem 
Tibetischen  ubersetzt  mit  einer  Textbeilage.  II  Teil :  Wirken 
und  Erlebnisse  in  Indien  (Munich,  1899  and  1903). 

Three  of  these  were  based  upon  manuscripts  belonging 
to  the  collections  of  his  brothers.  He  further  published 
catalogues  of  the  small  collections  of  Tibetan  manuscripts  and 
blockprints  in  the  State  Libraries  at  Munich  and  Stuttgart 
(Die  Tibetischen  Handschriften  der  konigl,  Hof-  und  Stoats- 
bibliothek  zu  Miinchen,  Munich,  1876,  and  Verzeichniss  der 
tibetischen  Handschnften  der  koniglichen  Wurttefnbergischen 
Landesbibliothek  zu  Stuttgart,  Munich,  1904),  and,  under 
the  title  of  "  East  Indian  Caste  in  Modern  Times  " 
(Ostindische  Kaste  in  der  Gegenwart,  Z.D.M.G.  xxxiii 
(1879),  pp.  549-607),  a  summary  of  the  teachings  of  the 
first  Indian  censuses  on  that  subject.  We  may  mention 
also  an  article  on  the  range  of  the  Indian  vernaculars 
(Die  geographische  Verbreitung  der  Volkssprachen  Ostindiens, 
Munich,  1875),  and  an  article  communicated  to  Petet*mann's 
Mitteilungen  for  May,  1904.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  October  20th  last,  he  had  just  published 
{Bericht  iiber  eine  Adresse  an  den  Dalai  Lama  in  Lhasa  (1902) 
zur  Erlangung  von  Biicherverzeichnissen  aus  den  dortigen 
huddhistischen  Kl'dstern)  an  account  of  an  attempt  to  obtain, 
through  the  German  and  American  embassies  in  Peking, 
catalogues  of  the  literary  contents  of  the  Tibetan  monasteries. 
A  letter  was  composed  and  despatched  to  the  Dalai  Lama, 
but  in  a  communication  of  January,  1904,  Mr.  Rockhill 
expressed  an  apprehension  that  the  British  Expedition 
would  delay  for  some  years,  if  not  indefinitely  prevent, 
a  reply. 
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Dr.  Schlagintweit  was  a  doctor  in  Law  and  Fbilosophy, 
a  Member  of  the  Bavarian  Academy,  Foreign  Member 
of  the  Academy  of  Lisbon,  Member  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic 
Society,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Soci^t^  d'Anthropologie 
and  the  Soci^t^  d'Ethnographie  in  Paris,  etc.,  etc.  But  for ' 
his  occupation  in  the  Bavarian  Civil  Service,  in  which  he 
received  the  title  of  Regieningsrath,  his  literary  activity 
might  no  doubt  have  been  more  extensive.  In  Tibetan  he 
was  well  versed,  and  in  Sanskrit  moderately.  Towards  his 
fellow-scholars  he  was  well  disposed,  and  his  work  will 
retain  a  claim  to  their  recognition. 

F.  W.  Thomas. 
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VII. 
ST.    THOHAS    AND    OOHDOPHEBHES. 

By  J.  F.  FLEET,  I.C.S.  (Rbtd.),  Ph.D.,  CLE. 

STUDENTS  of  early  history  are  greatly  indebted  to 
Mr.  Philipps  for  the  clear  and  compendious  form  in 
which,  in  his  article  entitled  "The  Connection  of  St.  Thomas 
the  Apostle  with  India,"  published  in  the  Indian  Antiquary, 
vol.  32,  1903,  pp.  1  &,  145  ff.,  he  has  brought  together 
from  so  many  works,  some  of  them  not  easily  accessible, 
even  if  they  were  known,  to  general  readers,  so  much 
matter  of  importance  about  the  Christian  tradition  which 
connects  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  with  India. 

Mr.  Philipps  has  dealt  with  the  western  sources  of  in- 
formation. It  seems  useful  to  here  sum  up  his  results, 
and  to  supplement  his  work  by  an  examination  of  an  item 
obtained  from  eastern  sources  in  the  way  of  corroboration 
of  the  western  tradition. 

First,  however,  it  must  be  stated  that,  whereas  the 
Christian  tradition  represents  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  as 
the  missionary  to  India  and  Parthia,  by  the  term  "  India " 
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we  are  not  necessarily  to  understand  simply  the  country 
which  we  now  call  India.  As  used  by  ancient  writers,  the 
term  denoted  the  whole  of  the  south-eastern  part  of  Asia, 
on  the  south  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  and  on  the  east 
of  a  line  running  from  about  the  centre  of  the  Hindu  Kush 
down  along  or  close  on  the  west  of  the  Sulaiman  Range 
to  strike  the  coast  of  the  Arabian  Sea  on  the  west  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Indus.  It  thus  included  our  India,  with 
Burmah,  Siam,  Cochin  China,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  with  also  that 
portion  of  Afghanistan  which  lies  between  Eabul  and 
Peshawar.  And  the  "India "  which  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
fuller  tradition  (given  in  abstract  below),  may  easily  have 
been  a  territory  of  which  the  principal  components  lay  in 
Afghanistan  and  Baluchistan,  and  which  embraced  in  our 
India  only  the  Pan  jab  strictly  so-called  and  the  western 
parts  of  Sindh. 

Mr.  Philipps  has  given  us  an  exposition  of  the  western 
traditional  statements  up  to  the  sixth  century  a.d.  And 
one  decidedly  important  feature  of  his  results  is  that  they 
make  it  quite  clear,  even  to  those  who  have  not  specially 
studied  the  matter,  that  wo  are  not  in  any  way  dependent 
upon  apocryphal  writings;  or  upon  so  late  a  work  as  the 
Legenda  Aurea  of  Jacobus  a  Yoragine,  of  the  thirteenth 
century  a.d.,  which,  moreover, —  we  now  know, —  does  not 
assert  that  St.  Thomas  was  put  to  death  by  a  king  named 
Gxmdoferus,  though  it  has  been  quoted  to  that  effect;  or 
upon  the  Anglo-Saxon  Life  of  St.  Thomas  written  by  Elfric 
or  Aelfric  in  the  tenth  century  a.d.  ;  or  upon  any  infoimation 
obtained  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  ninth  century,  when,  it 
is  said,  Alfred  the  Great  sent  Suithelme  and  Aethelstan  to 
India  with  alms  which  he  had  vowed  to  St.  Thomas  and  to 
St.  Bartholomew ;  or  even  upon  a  Latin  work,  compiled  in 
probably  the  sixth  centurj'',  which  purports  to  be  a  translation 
from  the  Hebrew  of  one  Abdias. 

The  tradition  goes  back  to  much  more  ancient  times  than 
those  indicated  just  above,  and  is  based  on  far  better 
authority.     And,   citing  only  some  of   the   most   ancient 
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statements,  we  find  that,  in  its  earliest  traceable  form,  it 
runs  thus: — 

According  to  the  Syriac  work  entitled  The  Doctrine  of 
the  Apostles,  which  was  written  in  perhaps  the  second 
century  A.D.,  St.  Thomas  evangelised  "India."  St.  Ephraem 
the  Syrian  (bom  about  a.d.  300,  died  about  378),  who 
spent  most  of  his  life  at  Edessa,  in  Mesopotamia,  states 
that  the  Apostle  was  martjnred  in  "India,"  and  that 
his  relics  were  taken  thence  to  Edessa.  That  St.  Thomas 
-evangelised  the  Parthians,  is  stated  by  Origen  (bom  a.d.  185 
or  186,  died  about  251-254).  Eusebius  (bishop  of  Caesarea 
Palaestinae  from  a.d.  315  to  about  340)  says  the  same. 
And  the  same  statement  is  made  by  the  Clementine 
Recognitions,  the  original  of  which  may  have  been  written 
about  A.D.  210. 

A  fuller  tradition  is  found  in  The  Acts  of  St.  Thomas, 
which  exist  in  Syriac,  Greek,  Latin,  Armenian,  Ethiopic, 
and  Arabic,  and  in  a  fragmentary  form  in  Coptic.  And 
this  work  connects  with  St.  Thomas  two  eastern  kings, 
whose  names  appear  in  the  Syriac  version  as  GKidnaphar, 
Gundaphar,  and  Mazdai ;  in  the  Greek  version  as  Gounda- 
phoros,  Goundiaphoros,  Gountaphoros,  and  Misdaios,  Misdeos; 
in  the  Latin  verson  as  Gimdaf orus,  Gujidof orus,  and  Misdeus, 
Mesdeus,  Migdeus ;  and  in  the  remaining  versions  in  various 
forms,  of  the  same  kind,  which  need  not  be  particularised 
here. 

The  Syriac  version  of  The  Acts  may  be  regarded  as  the 
original  one,  and  as  more  likely  than  the  others  to  present 
fragments  of  genuine  history.  According  to  Dr.  Wright, 
it  dates  back  to  not  later  than  the  fourth  century;  while 
Mr.  Burkitt  woidd  place  the  composition  of  it  before  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  and  Lipsius  woidd  seem  to  have 
placed  it  in  or  about  a.d.  232.  And  the  substance  of  it  is 
as  follows : — 

On  the  occasion  when  the  twelve  Apostles  divided  the 
countries  of  the  world  among  themselves  by  lot,  "India" 
fell  to  St.  Thomas.  He  did  not  wish  to  go  there.  But 
A  merchant  named  Habban  had  been  sent  into  "  the  southern 
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C50untry "  by  Gudnaphar,  "king  of  India,"  to  procure  for  hini 
a  skilful  carpenter.  Our  Lord  appeared  to  Habban,  and  sold 
St.  Thomas  to  him  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver.  St.  Thomas 
and  Habban  started  next  day.  Travelling  by  ship,  they 
came  to  a  place  named  Sandaruk.  There  they  landed,  and 
attended  the  marriage-feast  of  the  king's  daughter.  Thence 
they  proceeded  into  "India,''  and  presented  themselves  before 
king  Gudnaphar.  And  there  St.  Thomas  preached  in  the 
cities  and  viUages,  and  converted  the  king  himself  and  his 
brother  and  many  other  people.  After  that,  while  St.  Thomas 
was  preaching  "  throughout  all  India,"  he  went  to  the  oily 
of  king  Mazdai.  There,  as  the  residt  of  his  converting 
Mazdai's  wife  Tertia  and  a  noble  lady  named  Mygdonia,  he 
was  condemned  to  death.  He  was  slain  with  spears  by  four 
soldiers  on  a  mountain  outside  the  city.  And  he  was  buried 
in  the  sepulchre  in  which  the  ancient  kings  were  buried. 
But  subsequently,  while  king  Mazdai  was  still  living,  the 
bones  of  the  Apostle  were  secretly  removed  by  one  of  the 
brethren,  and  were  taken  away  to  "  the  West." 

The  Greek,  Latin,  and  other  versions  give  sundry  additional 
details,  besides  presenting  variants  of  the  names  of  the  persons 
and  places ;  and  notably,  instead  of  Sandaruk,  we  have 
Andrapolis  in  the  Greek  and  Andranopolis  in  the  Latin 
version,  and  one  recension  of  the  Latin  version  names  the 
city  of  king  Gundaforus  as  Elioforum,  Hienoforum,  or 
Hyroforum,  and  speaks  of  a  mountain  called  Gbzus.  Also, 
while  the  Syriac  version  styles  its  king  Gudnaphar  "king 
of  India,"  the  Latin  version  describes  him  both  as  "king 
of  India"  and  as  "king  of  the  Indians,"  and  the  Greek 
version  mentions  him  only  as  "  king  of  the  Indians." 

Certain  statements,  which,  however,  cannot  be  carried 
back  to  before  the  seventh  century,  if  indeed  to  even  so 
early  a  period  as  that,  assert  that  the  place  at  which 
St.  Thomas  was  martyred  was  named  Ealamene,  Earamenc^ 
Eulomina  or  Ealamita. 

And  the  Christians  of  the  Malabar  Coast  place  the  scene 
of  the  martyrdom  at  Mylapore  near  Madras,  and,  in  addition 
to  following  the  accepted  date  of  the  2Ist  December,  are 
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represented  as  placing  the  event  in  the  year  a.d.  68  by  some 
means  the  nature  of  which  cannot  just  now  be  ascertained. 

With  those  matters,  however,  we  are  not  here  concerned, 
beyond  noting  the  point  that  there  is  no  evidence  at  all  that 
the  place  where  St.  Thomas  was  martyred  was  anywhere  in 
Southern  India.  Any  statement  to  that  eiSect  cannot  be 
traced  back  beyond  the  middle  ages.  And  all  the  real 
indications  point  in  quite  another  direction. 

The  importaut  point  for  us  is  that  a  Christian  tradition, 
current  in  Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  and  all  those 
parts  as  far  as  Italy,  and  connecting  St.  Thomas  with 
Parthia  and  "  India,"  and  with  two  "  Indian "  kings  whom 
it  specifically  names,  is  traceable  back  to  at  any  rate  the 
third  or  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  perhaps 
to  the  second  quarter  of  the  third  century. 

Now,  in  the  Christian  tradition  there  are  details  which 
tend  to  prevent  us  from  placing  implicit  reliance  upon  it. 
And,  as  regards  its  external  bearings,  it  woidd  hardly 
suffice,  standing  alone,  to  aQow  us  to  introduce  into  the  early 
history,  as  a  proved  fact,  the  existence,  at  some  time  between 
about  A.D.  33  and  68,  of  two  kings  of  our  India  or  of  parts 
thereof,  whose  names  should  be  foimd  in  the  Gudnaphar, 
Oundaphar,  Goundaphoros,  or  Gundaforus,  and  the  Mazdai, 
Misdaios,  or  Mesdeus,  of  the  tradition.  In  short,  from  any 
point  of  view  it  was  a  desideratimi  to  obtain  corroboration 
of  the  tradition,  of  some  kind  or  another,  from  extraneous 
sources. 

The  required  corroboration  was  first  foimd  in  coins  which, 
from  1834  onwards,  have  been  obtained  from  Beghram  in 
the  vicinity  of  Kabul,  from  Pathankot  in  the  Gurdaspur 
district  of  the  Paiijab  on  the  north-east  of  Amritsar,  from 
Kandahar,  and  from  various  places  in  Sindh  and  Seistan. 

Of  these  coins,  one,  of  Parthian  type,  which  has  a  Greek 
legend  only,  presents  the  name  Undopheres ;  ^  using  plainly 
a  nominative  case,  though  the  remainder  of  the  legend  is 
in  the  genitive  construction. 

*  Gardner^s  Catalogae  of  Coins  of  the  Greek  and  Scythic  Kings  of  India,  p.  174. 
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The  other  coins,  which  are  of  Indian  types,  bear  legendisp 
in  Gh-eek  on  the  obverse,  and  in  an  Indian  dialect  written 
in  Eharoahthi  characters  on  the  reverse.  Here,  the  Ghreek 
legends  present  genitives  of  which  the  nominatives  might 
be  taken  either  as  TJndopherres  or  as  TJndopherros,  with 
a  doable  rr^^  and,  with  a  single  r,  as  Gondophares  or  Gt>ndo- 
pharos,'  and  as  Gt>ndaphares  or  Gpndapharos;^  from  which 
forms  we  select  those  ending  in  eSy  on  the  analogy  of  the 
coin,  mentioned  just  above,  which  presents  the  form  Undo- 
pheres  with  the  single  r.  And  the  KharoshthI  legends 
present  genitives  of  which  the  nominatives  are  either 
Gudaphara^  and  Gudaphama,^  or  quite  possibly  Gundaphara. 
and  Gmidaphama. 

On  the  basis  of  these  coins,  it  has  been  the  habit  to  take 
Gondophares  as  the  standard  Greek  form  of  the  name. 
But  the  second  Kharoshthi  variant,  which  gives  the  ending 
may  recalls  at  once  those  Iranian  names  which  appear  in 
Ghreek  in  the  forms  of  Intaphemes,  Artaphemes,  Phrata- 
phemes,  Tissaphemes,  Holophemes  or  Horophemes,  and 
Sitaphemes,  with  sometimes  a  transposition  of  the  e  and 
the  r  of  the  third  syllable,  so  as  to  present  the  forms- 
Intaphrenes,  etc. ;  and,  by  the  way,  the  last  two  of  these 
names  occur  in  the  Indianised  forms  Harapharana  and 
Setapharana  in  an  early  inscription,  in  characters  of  the 
Brahml  class,  at  Karle  (ASWI,  4,  113,  No.  21).  It  thus- 
seems  to  present  the  closest  approach,  as  yet  obtained,  ta 
the  true  form  of  the  second  component  of  the  Iranian  name,, 
and  to  indicate  very  plainly  that  the  most  accurate  Ghreek 
form,  as  pronounced  and  used  for  all  practical  purposes,  was,, 
in  the  nominative,  Gondophemes  or  GKmdaphemes ;  in 
which  direction,  I  think,  points  also  the  use  of  the  double 


^  For  instance,  op,  eit.,  p.  103,  Nos.  1,  4 ;  p.  104,  No.  S ;  p.  105,  Koa.  13,  21. 

*  For  instance,  op.  cit,,  p.  104,  No.  10. 

*  For  instance,  op,  eit,,  p.  105,  No.  22. 

*  For  instance,  op.  eit.,  p.  103,  Noe.  1,  4 ;  p.  104,  Nos.  8, 10 ;  p.  105,  No.  22. 

^  Op.  eit.f  p.  105,  Noe.  13,  21 ;  and  for  another  very  clear  specimen,  in  con- 
nection with  which  the  second  component,  phama,  with  m  (not  simply  r)  in  thfr 
last  syllable,  has  heea  read  rightly,  see  Cunningham's  Coins  of  the  Sakas,  plate  10^ 
No.  4,  and  p.  58. 
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rr  in  some  of  the  Gh'eek  legends  on  the  coins,  namely  those 
of  the  TJndopherres  class.  And  I  therefore  decide  upon 
using  the  form  Gondophemes  for  all  general  purposes; 
citing  any  of  the  other  forms  only  when  literal  quotation 
is  necessary. 

The  similarity  of  the  name  on  the  coins  with  that  in  the 
tradition  was  recognised  from  as  early  a  time  as  1848.^ 
With  that,  there  was  recognised  the  possibility  of  identifying 
the  king  who  issued  the  coins,  with  the  first  king  connected 
by  the  tradition  with  St.  Thomas.  And  the  numismatists 
have  decided,^  on  evidently  quite  satisfactory  grctunds, 
that  the  pelasography  of  the  Greek  legends  on  the  coins  of 
both  the  types,  and  the  use  of  the  title  avroKpdrtop  on  the 
coin  of  the  Parthian  type,  justify  our  placing  the  coins 
between  about  a.d.  8  and  50. 

The  coins,  however,  are  not  dated ;  at  any  rate,  no  date 
seems  to  have  been  as  yet  recognised  on  them,  though  one 
of  the  coins  of  the  Indian  type  *  presents  on  the  reverse  two 
EharoshthI  characters,  of  which  one,  on  the  right  of  the 
symbol,  is  distinctly  the  syllable  sa  or  aani,  which  according 
to  a  frequent  custom  may  stand  for  samvatsara,  *year,'  and 
the  other,  on  the  left  of  the  symbol,  may  well  be  a  form 
of  the  sign  for  'twenty.'  But  that  woidd  give,  we  now 
know,  only  a  regnal  date.  And  there  was  wanted  an 
epigraphic  record  which  should  present  a  date  in  some  era, 
capable  of  being  recognised  as  a  date  of  Gondophames,  and 
adaptable  to  the  tradition. 

The  desideratum  was  at  length  supplied  by  the  discovery, 
in  or  about  1857,  of  the  Takht-i-Bahi  inscription,  which, 
like  the  Indian  legends  on  the  coins,  is  in  an  Indian  dialect 
written  in  Kharoshthi  characters.  Of  this  record,  we  have 
three  published  treatments,  with  plates;  by  Professor  Dowson 
(JBAS,  1875, 376  ff.),  by  General  Sir  Alexander  Cunningham 


^  It  was  pointed  out  in  that  ye&r,  apparently  for  the  first  time,  by  M.  Reinaud^ 
in  his  Memoire  OSographiqWy  Mistoriquey  et  Seientijique  sur  Vlnde^  p.  94  f. 

*  See,  for  instance,  Gardner's  Catalogue,  Introd.,  p.  44  f.,  and  Rapson's 
Indian  Coins,  p.  15,  §  62. 

'  Gardner's  Catalogue,  plate  22,  No.  12. 
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(ASI,  5, 1875,  58  £f.),  and  by  M.  Senart  (JA,  1890,  i,  113  £f.). 
The  meaning  of  part  of  it  is  not  yet  certain ;  we  can  only 
say  that  that  portion  records  some  religious  act  done  by 
some  person  in  honour  of  his  father  and  mother.^  But  the 
important  part  of  it  is  clear  and  immistakable.  It  is  dated 
in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  a  king  Guduphara,  and,  further, 
in  the  year  103  of  an  era  not  specified  by  name,  and  in  the 
month  Yaii§akha,  which,  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  began  sometimes  in  March  and  sometimes  in  April. 

There  has  never  been  any  hesitation  about  identifying  the 
king  Guduphara  of  the  inscription  with  the  Gudaphara, 
Gudaphama,  Gimdaphara,  or  Gimdaphama  of  the  KharoshthI 
legends  on  those  coins  the  Greek  legends  on  which  give  the 
name  of  the  same  king  as  Undopherres,  Gondophares,  and 
Gondaphares,  for,  I  hold,  Gondophemes.  And  there  are, 
indeed,  no  grounds  for  entertaining  any  doubts  on  that  point. 

But  there  have  been  differences  of  opinion  regarding  the 
application  of  the  date  in  the  year  103. 

Somewhat  recently,  the  opinion  has  been  advanced  by 
Dr.  R.  G.  Bhandarkar  that  the  date  is  a  date  in  the  Saka 
era  of  a.d.  78,  and  is  equivalent  to  a.d.  181  (JBBRAS,  20, 
382).  Any  such  result  as  that,  however,  is  altogether  in- 
admissible.  There  are  no  real  grounds  for  thinking  that  the 
Sakas  ever  figured  as  invaders  of  any  part  of  Northern  India, 
above  Kathiawad  and  the  western  and  southern  parts  of  the 
territory  now  known  as  Malwa  (see  JRAS,  1904,  706  fE., 
and  page  155  above).  Indeed,  we  may  now  say  definitely 
that  they  never  did  so ;  and,  to  what  I  have  said  there 
regarding  the  occurrence  of  the  word  Saka  in  one  of  the 
early  Jain  inscriptions  at  Mathura,  I  may  add  that  it 
is  now  certain  that  the  word  used  there  means  simply 
Buddhists,  mentioned  as  Sakas  by  a  form,  which  in  the 
language  or  spelling  of  that  period  was  the  customary  form, 
of  the  tribal  name  of  their  founder  Sakamuni-Buddha. 
And,  in  accordance  with  the  conclusions  thus  arrived  at 

^  The  meaning  of  this  part  of  the  record  has  perhaps  been  now  elucidated  by 
M.  Boyer,  in  an  examination  of  it  (J A,  1904,  i,  457  ff.)  which  came  to  my  notice 
after  the  aboTe  remarks  were  written. 
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regarding  the  ^kas,  we  have  the  f act,  which  is  an  instructiTe 
one,  that  the  Saka  era  is,  even  in  Lite  times,  ahnost  entirely 
foreign  to  Northern  India.  Its  use  there  is  limited  to  quite 
a  few  sporadic  instances,  of  which  the  earliest  one  that  can 
possibly  be  adduced  is  more  than  six  centuries  later  than 
even  a.d.  181.^  And  no  indications  have  been  obtained  that 
it  ever  penetrated  to  the  territory  from  which  we  have  the 
Takht-i-Bahi  record. 

On  the  other  hand,  Professor  Dowson  (loc.  cit,  382)  and 
Sir  A.  Cunningham  {loc.  ciL,  60)  referred  the  year  103  to 
that  reckoning,  commencing  B.C.  58,  which  is  now  known 
as  the  Vikrama  era,  but  is  more  appropriately  to  be  styled, 
for  at  least  its  first  eight  or  nine  centuries,  the  reckoning 
of  the  Malavas  or  the  Malava  era ;  and  so  they  placed  the 
record  in  a.d.  46.  M.  Senart  (ioc.  cit.,  127)  has  assimied 
for  the  reckoning  used  in  the  record  a  starting-point  between 
B.C.  90  and  80,  which  would  place  the  record  itself  between 
A.D.  13  and  23.  M.  Sylvain  L^vi  (JA,  1897,  i,  36  ff.,  and 
see  lA,  1904,  13  ff.),  placing  the  record  about  the  middle 
of  the  first  century  a.d.,  has  assumed  for  the  reckoning  used 
in  it  a  starting-point  quite  close  to  the  commencement,  which 
he  woidd  place  about  B.C.  50,  of  the  reckoning  used  by 
Kanishka  and  his  successors.  And  Mr.  Vincent  Smith 
(JRAS,  1903,  41),  finding  independent  reasons  for  placing 
the  accession  of  Gondophemes  somewhere  about  a.d.  25,  has 
similarly  assimied  for  the  reckoning  used  in  the  inscription 
a  starting-point  about  b.c.  50,  but,  to  avoid  the  supposition 
of  the  existence  of  yet  another  amongst  various  imknown  eras, 
has  "  provisionally  "  treated  the  reckoning  as  the  Malava  or 
Vikrama  era ;  and  so  he,  also,  has  placed  the  record  in 
A.D.  46. 

The  last  three  views,  however,  involve  recourse  to  an 
expedient  which,  in  any  circumstances,  is  to  be  avoided 
whenever  practicable ;  namely,  the  assumption  of  an  era 
for  the  existence  of  which  there  is  no  actual  evidence  at  all. 

'  See  lA,  26,  148,  and  EI,  5,  Appendix,  50,  No.  351,  referred  doubtfully 
to  A.D.  804-805,  but  more  probably  two  centuries  later.  The  next  known  iSaka 
-date,  the  earliest  certain  one,  in  Northern  India,  is  No.  352,  of  a.d.  862. 
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And  it  is  especially  difficult  to  understand  why  such  a» 
expedient  should  be  adopted,  when  it  only  gives  us  a  new 
era  commencing  quite  close  to  an  era  which  is  already  well 
established  and  is  exactly  suited  to  the  conditions  of  any 
particidar  case. 

In  the  present  case,  we  have  such  an  era,  already  well 
established,  in  the  Malava  or  Yikrama  era,  commencing 
B.C.  58,  which  is  emphatically  the  historical  era  of  Northern 
India  (see  lA,  20,  402  £E.).  And  a  few  special  remarks  may 
conveniently  be  made  about  this  era  here ;  for  it  is  really 
extraordinary  that  scholars  should  fight  shy  of  just  that  era 
which  gives  the  true  solution  of  the  early  chronology,  and 
should  seek  to  devise  any  expedient  rather  than  have 
recourse  to  it :  it  is  difficult  to  know  to  what  to  attribute 
their  objection  to  it,  except  perhaps,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  some  still  liugering  influence  of  Mr.  Fergusson's  imlucky 
theory,  exploded  long  ago,  that  the  era  was  simply  a  late 
invention  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century  a.d. 

That  this  era  has  its  initial  point  in  B.C.  58,  is  distinctly 
proved  by  numerous  dates,  from  Northern  India,  ranging 
from  A.D.  842  onwards  (EI,  5,  Appendix,  4,  No.  12  S.), 
which  are  recorded  in  it  by  name,  and  have  been  tested  and 
found  correct  by  calculation.  There  are  other  dates,  again 
from  Northern  India,  ranging  back  to  a.d.  372  {Md*  2, 
No.  1),  which  are  unmistakably  recorded  in  it,  though  in 
consequence  of  not  presenting  sufficient  details  they  cannot 
be  actually  tested,  and  though  they  do  not  all  include 
a  mention  of  it  by  name.  It  is  not  an  astronomical  era  like 
the  reckoning  of  the  Kaliyuga,  which  was  devised  by  the 
astronomers  some  three  thousand  three  hundred  years  after 
a  more  or  less  fictitious  astronomical  initial  point,  to  which 
it  was  referred  back  by  calculation  for  purposes  of  com- 
putation ;  and  it  was  not  even  adopted  for  astronomical 
purposes,  as  the  historical  ^ka  era  of  Western  and  Southern 
India  was  adopted.  There  are  not  any  grounds  for  believing 
otherwise  than  that  it  was  in  current  use  from  its  very  first 
year.  And,  whatever  may  be  urged  to  the  contrary,  it  wa». 
certainly  founded,  though  the  fact  cannot  perhaps  be  actually 
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proved  at  present —  (and  our  knowledge  of  the  early  history 
of  India  will  never  be  correct,  until  numismatic  and  palseo- 
graphic  theories,  and  views  about  art,  are  re-examined  and 
brought  into  line  with  the  fact  that  it  was  so  founded), — 
by  Kanishka,  whose  northern  capital,  it  may  be  remarked 
in  passing,  was  TakshaSila,  Takkasila,  Taxila,  close  to  the 
locality  to  which  the  Takht-i-Bahi  record  belongs. 

The  Malava  or  Yikrama  era  was  founded  by  Eanishka,. 
in  the  sense  that  the  opening  years  of  it  were  the  years 
of  his  reign.  It  was  actually  set  going  as  an  era  by  hia 
successor,  who,  instead  of  breaking  the  reckoning,  so  started,. 
by  introducing  another  according  to  his  own  regnal  years^ 
continued  that  same  reckoning.  It  was  accepted  and 
perpetuated  as  an  era  by  the  Malava  people,  whose  territory,, 
with  its  capital  then  at  'Nagar'  or  '  Karkota-Nagar '  near 
*Tonk,'  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Mathura,  the 
southern  capital  of  Kanishka  and  his  direct  successors,  and 
who  were  plainly  subjects  at  that  time  of  the  kings  of 
Mathura.  It  thus  derived  from  the  Malavas  its  earliest 
known  formal  appellation ;  namely,  Mdlava-ganasthiti,  "  the 
reckoning  of  the  Malavas,"  as  explained  by  Professor 
Kielhom  (I A,  19,  57).  And  eventually,  in  or  about  the 
ninth  century  a.d.,  it  came  to  be  known  as  the  Yikrama 
era,  in  circumstances  which  have  been  elsewhere  indicated 
by  the  same  scholar  (lA,  20,  407  ff.). 

And  to  these  remarks  there  may  be  added  the  following,, 
in  view  of  a  recent  proposal^  to  revive  the  idea  that  the 
Seleucidan  era  was  at  one  time  used  in  north-western  India,, 
and  to  refer  to  that  reckoning  some  of  the  dates  which  are 
in  reality  dates  of  the  Malava  or  Vikrama  era. 

There  are  now  two  leading  varieties  of  the  Malava- Vikrama 
era.  According  to  one,  called  conveniently  Chaitradi,  the 
years  commence  with  the  first  day  of  the  month  Chaitra, 
&lling  in  early  times  in  February  or  March.  According 
to   the    other,   conveniently  called    Earttikadi,  the    years 


1  Axmnal  Beport  of  the  ArchsBological  Survey,  Panjab  and  United  Provincee^ 
for  the  year  190a-1904,  p.  65. 
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commence  with  the  first  day  of  the  month  Karttika,  falling 
in  early  times  in  September  or  October.  And  Professor 
Kielhorn's  researches  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Karttikadi  year  was  from  the  beginning  intimately  connected 
with  the  era  (I A,  20,  399). 

There  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  any  doubt  that,  while 
the  opening  years  of  the  era  were  regnal  years,  of  Kanishka, 
very  likely  commencing  at  some  point  near  to  the  first  day 
of  Karttika,  at  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  era 
those  regnal  years  were,  for  some  purpose  of  greater  con- 
venience, superseded  by  the  Karttikadi  calendar  years,  of 
which  the  first  day  is  the  day  following  that  new-moon 
conjimction  which  occurs  next  after  the  autumn  equinox. 
And  that  feature  of  the  era  was  probably  borrowed  from  the 
Seleucidan  calendar,  along  with  an  occasional  use  of  the 
Macedonian  names  of  the  months.  But  there  are  no  grounds 
whatsoever  for  thinking  that  the  Seleucidan  era  itself  was 
•ever  used  by  any  kings  or  peoplos  of  India. 

So  much,  as  regards  the  origin  and  early  use  of  the  Malava 
or  Vikrama  era,  commencing  b.c.  58.  Apart  from  this  era, 
there  is  not  any  known  era,  and  there  are  not  any  real 
grounds  for  believing  in  the  existence  of  any  era,  to  which, 
having  regard  to  the  locality  from  which  the  Takht-i-Bahi 
record  comes  and  its  period  as  marked  by  the  characters 
in  which  it  was  written,  the  date  presented  in  it  can  be 
referred.  The  reference  of  the  date  to  this  era,  commencing 
B.C.  58,  places  the  record  in  a.d.  46,  definitely  and  without 
any  provisional  treatment,  and  determines  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  the  king  Guduphara  in  a.d.  20  or  21.  This 
result  exactly  suits  the  palaeographic  and  other  requirements, 
4is  determined  by  the  numismatists,  of  the  coins  which 
mention  the  same  king  by  other  Indian  variants  of  his 
name  and  by  Greek  representations  of  it.  And  we  need 
no  longer  hesitate  about  deciding  that  this  result  is  the  only 
possible  one  and  is  the  correct  one. 

This  result,  placing  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Guduphara-Gondophemes  in  a.d.  20  or  21,  and  establishing 
the  fact  that  in  a.d.  46  his  dominions  included,  in  India 
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itself,  at  any  rate  the  territory  round  about  Peshawar,  is- 
reached  from  the  Takht-i-Bahi  inscription  and  the  coins,, 
without  any  help  from  the  Christian  tradition.    As  regards 
the  tradition,  the  position  is  now  this. 

The  above  result  gives  us,  in  just  the  period  for  the  death 
of  St.  Thomas,  a  king,  Guduphara-Gtondophemes,  whosa 
name  can  be  satisfactorily  identified  with  that  of  the  G^dna- 
phar,  Gundaphar,  Goimdapharos,  and  Gimdaforus  of  the 
tradition,  and  who  would  be  quite  properly  mentioned  as^ 
a  king  of  India  or  of  the  Indians.  To  this  we  must  add, 
though  the  point  is  not  a  matter  of  the  same  certainty,  that 
a  not  xmreasonable  proposal  has  been  made  by  M.  Sylvain 
L^vi  (JA,  1897,  i,  37  ff.,  and  see  lA,  1904,  14  f.)  to  take 
the  name  Mazdai, —  characterised  by  Mr.  Burkitt  as  a  good 
Old-Persian  name, —  as  a  transformation  of  a  Hindu  name, 
made  on  Iranian  soil  and  imder  Mazdean  influences,  and 
arrived  at  through  the  forms  Bazodeo,  Bazdeo,  or  Bazodeo, 
Bazdeo,  which  occur  in  Greek  legends  on  coins,  and  to 
identify  the  person  with  the  king  Vasudeva  of  Mathura,. 
a  successor  of  Kanishka.  And  we  must  further  remark 
that,  for  this  king  Vasudeva,  we  have  inscriptional  dates 
which,  taken  in  the  same  way  with  the  date  in  the  Takht-i- 
Bahi  inscription  as  dates  in  the  Malava  or  Vikrama  era, — 
in  which  way  only,  in  fact,  they  can  be  properly  taken, — 
are  equivalent  to  a.d.  22  and  40,  and  shew  that  he  was 
a  contemporary  of  Guduphara-Gondophemes. 

Now,  we  could  easily  account  for  the  tradition,  and,  even 
irrespectively  of  any  anachronisms,  we  could  at  once  dismiss 
it  as  a  fable,  if  it  had  connected  with  St.  Thomas  any  long- 
familiar  royal  names  that  have  lived  in  story  and  tradition, 
such  as  those  of  Chandragupta,  Adoka,  Kanishka,  Satavahana, 
and  Vikramaditya.  But  the  names  put  forward  in  connection 
with  St.  Thomas  are  distinctly  not  such  as  have  lived  in 
Indian  story  and  tradition.  And,  whatever  conclusion  might 
be  formed  in  respect  of  the  name  Mazdai,  either  by  means 
of  Persian  history  or  legend  or  in  any  other  way,  the  case 
is  quite  different  as  regards  the  name  Gudnaphar,  Gunda- 
phar, Goundaphoros,  or  Gundaforus.     No  name,  save  that» 
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of  Guduphara-GondophemeSy  in  any  way  resembling  it, 
is  met  with  in  any  period  of  Indian  history,  save  in  that 
of  the  Takht-i-Bahi  inscription  of  a.d.  46 ;  nor,  it  may  be 
added,  any  royal  name,  save  that  of  Yasudeva  of  Mathura, 
in  any  way  resembling  that  of  Mazdai.  So,  also,  as  far 
as  we  know  or  have  any  reason  to  suppose,  no  name  like 
that  of  Guduphara-Gondophemes  is  to  be  foimd  anywhere 
outside  India,  save  in  the  tradition  about  St.  Thomas. 

From  the  wide  range  of  the  localities  from  which  his  coins 
have  been  freely  obtained,  it  is  manifest  that  Guduphara- 
Gondophemes  was  the  powerful  ruler  of  an  extensiye 
territory,  which  included,  as  a  part  of  it,  much  more  of 
India  than  simply  a  portion  of  the  Peshawar  district.  Yet 
his  memory  perished  in  India,  so  that  he  has  become  known 
there  in  simply  recent  times,  and  only  from  the  inscription 
and  the  coins.  Outside  India,  any  such  name  as  his  seems 
to  have  survived  only  in  the  tradition  about  St.  Thomas. 
And  the  very  fact  that  such  a  name  has  been  put  forward 
in  the  tradition,  which  in  respect  of  synchronistic  re- 
quirements it  exactly  suits,  is  at  least  strongly  suggestive 
that  there  is  an  actual  basis  for  the  tradition  in  historical 
reality,  and  that  St.  Thomas  did  proceed  to  the  east,  and 
visited  the  courts  of  two  kings  reigning  there,  of  whom 
one  was  the  Guduphara-Gondophemes  of  the  Takht-i-Bahi 
inscription  and  the  coins,  and  the  other  was  very  possibly 
Yasudeva  of  Mathura. 
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A  JAPANESE  THOEEAU  OF  THE  TWELFTH  CENTTTBT. 

By  MINAKATA  KUMAGUSU^  and  F.  VICTOR  DICKINS. 


NOTES  FROM  A  JO-SQUARE  HUT.» 


Chapter  I. 

/^F  the  flowing  river  the  flood  ever  changeth,  on  the  still 
pool  the  foam  gathering,  vanishing,  stayeth  not. 
Such  too  is  the  lot  of  men  and  of  the  dwellings  of  men  in 
this  world  of  ours.  Within  City-Royal,  paved  as  it  were 
with  precious  stones,  the  mansions  and  houses  of  high  and 
low,  rivalling  in  length  of  beam  and  height  of  tiled  roof, 
seem  builded  to  last  for  ever,  yet  if  you  search  few  indeed 
are  those  that  can  boast  of  their  antiquity.  One  year  a  house 
is  burnt  down,  the  next  it  is  rebuilded,  a  lordly  mansion 
falls  into  ruin,  and  a  mere  cottage  replaces  it.  The  fate  of 
the  occupants  is  like  that  of  their  abodes.  Where  they 
lived  folk  are  still  numerous,  but  out  of  any  twenty  or 
thirty  you  may  have  known  scarce  two  or  three  survive. 
Death  in  the  morning,  birth  in  the  evening.  Such  is 
man's  life  —  a  fleck  of  foam  on  the  surface  of  the  pool. 

^  My  friend  Mr.  Minakata  is  the  most  erudite  Japanese  I  haye  met  with — 
•equally  learned  in  the  science  and  literature  of  the  East  and  of  the  West.  He 
has  frequently  contributed  to  Nature  and  Notes  and  Queries,  He  now  liyes  near 
the  town  of  w  akayama  in  Eishiu.  In  the  second  yolume  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Harry 
Parkes,  by  Mr.  S.  Lane-Poole  and  myself  (p.  160),  will  be  found  an  interesting 
account  by  Lady  Parkes  of  her  husband's  visit  to  the  last  Daimyo  of  Wakayama 
in  March,  1870.  The  narrative  ends  with  the  sentence  *'It  was  like  being  in 
fairyland."  The  translation  has  been  entirely  remade  by  myself  upon  the  Msis 
of  tnat  of  Mr.  Minakata.  The  notes,  save  where  otherwise  indicated,  are  his, 
somewhat  remodelled  by  myself. 

'  A  10  feet  square  hut ;  the  name  is  explained  later  on. 
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Man  is  bom  and  dieth;  whence  cometh  he,  whither  goeth 
he?  For  whose  sake  do  we  endure,  whence  do  we  draw 
pleasure?  Dweller  and  dwelling  are  rivals  in  impermanence^ 
both  are  fleeting  as  the  dewdrop  that  hangs  on  the  petals 
of  the  morning-glory.  If  the  dew  vanish  the  flower  may 
stay,  but  only  to  wither  imder  the  day's  sim;  the  petal 
may  fade  while  the  dew  delayeth,  but  only  to  perish  ere 
evening. 

Chapter  II. 

Now  since  first  I  had  conscious  knowledge  of  the  world 
about  me  have  some  forty  Springs  and  Summers  gone  by, 
and  of  many  strange  events  have  I  had  experience. 

On  the  28th  day  of  the  4th  month  of  3  Angen  [May  28th, 
1177],  while  a  violent  storm  was  raging  about  the  hour  of 
the  dog  [7-8  p.m.],  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  dragon  [south- 
east] quarter  of  the  city  and  extended  to  the  dog  and  hog 
[north-west]  quarter  as  far  as  the  Shuzaku*  Gkte,  the 
Daigoku*  Hall,  the  Daigaku  ryo,^  and  the  Mimbusho^ — 
in  the  course  of  that  one  night  the  whole  was  reduced  to- 
ashes.  Folk  say  the  fire  began  in  a  cottage  used  as 
a  temporary  hospital  situated  in  the  lane  known  as  Higuchi- 
tomi.  Favoured  by  the  wind  the  conflagration  spread 
fanwise.  Distant  houses  were  smothered  in  the  smoke,, 
the  nearer  spaces  were  enveloped  in  coils  of  flame.  The 
air  was  fiUed  with  clouds  of  dust,  which  reflected  the 
blaze,  so  that  the  whole  neighbourhood  was  steeped  in 
a  glow  of  fire  amid  which  tongues  of  flame  darted  over 
the  adjoining  streets.  Amid  such  horrors  who  could  retain 
a  steady  mind?  Some,  choked  by  the  smoke,  fell  to  the 
ground ;  others  in  their  bewilderment  ran  straight  into 
the  flames  trying  to  save  their  property,  and  were  burnt 


^  Gate  of  the  Red  Sparrow— in  the  middle  of  the  south  face  of  the  Palace 
at  Kyoto. 
^  Or  Hachisbo  In,  Hall  of  the  Eight  Boards  of  GoTemment. 
>  The  Uniyersity  of  Chinese  Learning,  etc. 
*  One  of  the  Eight  Boards — answering  nearly  to  the  Home  Office. 
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to  death;  great  stores  of  wealth  were  utterly  destroyed — 
in  very  truth  the  loss  was  incalculable.  Sixteen  mansions 
of  kugyo  were  consumed,  and  innumerable  smaller  houses. 
A  full  third  of  the  city  was  destroyed.  Thousands  of 
persons  perished,  horses  and  cattle  beyond  count.  How 
foolish  are  all  the  purposes  of  men — they  build  their  houses, 
spending  their  treasure  and  wasting  their  energies,  in  a  city 
exposed  to  such  perils ! 


Chapter  III. 

Again,  on  the  29th  of  the  hare  [4th]  month  of  4  Jijo 
[May  25th,  1180]  a  hurricane  devastated  the  city  from 
the  Nakamikado  Kyogoku^  quarter  as  far  as  Bokujo.^ 
Not  a  single  house  was  left  standing  within  the  circuit 
of  several  wards.  Some  were  levelled  with  the  ground, 
some  were  left  with  beams  and  uprights  alone  standing, 
the  cross-pieces  of  the  gateways  were  blown  o£P  in  some 
cases  and  carried  three  or  four  cho  [one  cho  =  360  yards] 
away,  fences  were  blown  down,  and  neighbouring  com- 
pounds thus  thrown  into  one.  Needless  to  say,  the  contents 
of  houses  were  scattered  in  all  directions,  while  the  shingles 
filled  the  air  like  leaves  in  Winter,  and  clouds  of  dust 
like  smoke  obscured  the  sky  and  blinded  one's  eyes.  The 
roar  of  the  wind  was  fearful,  one  could  not  hear  a  word 
spoken,  the  storm  seemed  a  true  hell-blast.  Not  only  were 
houses  destroyed,  but  the  numbers  of  those  who  were  injured 
or  maimed  in  their  attempts  to  save  their  dwellings  was 
incalculable.  The  wind  finally  veered  towards  the  goat 
and  ape  quarter  [south-west]  and  did  much  harm  in  that 
region.  It  was  a  whirlwind,  but  what  a  one!  An  extra- 
ordinary hurricane  !  People  doubted  not  it  portended  some 
evil  of  like  dimensions. 


*  In  the  northern  part  of  the  capital. 

*  In  the  southern  part  of  the  capital. 


J.B.A.8.  1905.  \^ 
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Chaptbr  IV. 

Again,  in  the  same  year  in  the  waterless  [6th]  month 
a  change  of  capital  was  suddenly  made,  against  all  expecta- 
tion. Kyoto  had  already  been  the  capital  for  some  centuries 
since  its  choice  by  the  Mikado  Saga  [a.d,  810-823].^ 

As  there  was  no  sufficient  reason  for  this  removal  the 
people  were  discontented  beyond  words.  Their  complaints, 
however,  were  of  no  avail,  and  the  Mikado  and  his  Court 
betook  themselves  to  Naniwa  in  Settsu.  Who,  then,  if 
he  regarded  the  ways  of  the  world,  would  care  to  remain 
in  the  deserted  city?  But  those  who  hankered  after  place 
and  rank  and  courted  great  men's  favour  strove  their  utmost 
to  forestall  their  fellows  in  removing,  if  only  by  a  single 
day.  Others  whose  home  was  lost,  whose  hopes  were 
frustrated,  and  whom  the  world  neglected,  remained  sorrow- 
fully behind.  The  mansions  of  those  who  had  vied  with 
each  other  in  the  height  of  their  roofs  [i.e.  in  wealth  and 
show]  fell  into  ruin,  houses  were  demolished,  and  the  parts 
floated  down  the  Yodo  to  the  new  city,  gardens  were  turned 
visibly  into  mere  fields.  Even  men's  dispositions  changed, 
only  horses  and  harness  were  thought  of,  and  there  were 
none  to  use  ox-drawn  carriages.  Lands  in  the  south  and 
west  rose  in  demand,  and  property  in  the  north  and  eastern 
provinces  fell  in  value. 


Chapter  V. 

At  this  juncture  I  had  occasion  to  visit  the  new  capital, 
and  found  it  too  confined  for  the  due  laying  out  of  streets 
and  avenues.  To  the  north  lay  the  slopes  of  a  chain  of 
hills,  on  the  south  it  was  washed  by  the  sea.  The  roar  of  the 
waves  sounded  everlastingly  in  one's  ears,  the  briny  gales 


^  Kyoto  was  really  founded  by  Kwammu  in  784,  but  the  next  Mikado,  Heizei, 
resided  for  three  years  at  the  former  capital,  Nara  (hence  he  is  often  known  as 
the  Nara  Mikado),  so  that  the  founding  of  Kyoto  is  ascribed  to  his  successor, 
Saga.    The  removal  was  decreed  at  the  instance  of  the  famous  Taira  no  KyomorL 
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blew  everlastingly  in  one's  face,  the  Palace  right  among 
the  hills  reminded  one  of  the  Round  Timber  Palace,^  though 
it  was  not  without  design  and  elegance. 

Daily  were  dwellings  taken  to  pieces  and  sent  down  the 
river  to  be  rebuilt  in  the  new  City-Royal,  yet  many  were 
the  open  spaces  and  few  the  completed  mansions,  and  while 
the  old  capital  was  desolate  the  new  town  was  unfinished, 
and  men  seemed  to  themselves  to  be  drifting  with  the  clouds. 
The  old  inhabitants  were  imhappy  because  their  property 
was  lost,  and  the  newcomers  had  to  live  amid  the  impleasant 
bustle  of  construction.  As  one  scanned  the  ways  one  saw 
carriage  -  folk  on  horseback  and  vestments  of  state  and 
elegance  replaced  by  common  tunics.  The  grace  of  manners 
of  the  former  capital  all  at  once  vanished,  and  country 
fashions  reigned.  Such  were  clear  signs  of  public  dis- 
turbance; every  day  grew  the  agitation,  and  the  minds  of 
folk  became  unsettled.  Nor  was  this  confusion  without 
cause,  and  when  the  Winter  came  the  people  coidd  not 
be  restrained  from  returning  to  Kyoto.  But  what  became 
of  the  houses  that  had  been  pulled  down  and  removed? 
We  know  not,  but  this  we  know,  that  the  old  state  of  the 
city  was  not  restored.  According  to  dim  tradition,  in 
the  wise  days  of  old  the  sovrans^  ruled  compassionately, 
their  palaces  had  but  thatched  roofs,  nor  were  the  eaves 
adjusted  to  them    [no   verandahs  —  a  luxury?].      When 


^  The  Empress  Saimei  died  in  a.d.  661  at  Asaknra  in  Tosa,  where  she  was  at 
the  head  of  an  army  assembled  to  assist  the  Koreans  against  China.  Her  son 
Tenji  lived  in  the  same  place,  moumine  for  her,  and  ordered  his  Palace  to  be 
constructed  of  kuroki  (timber  with  the  bark  on),  which  later  mikados  imitated 
on  ascending  the  throne  as  a  symbol  of  frugality  and  humility  (a  Chinese,  not 
a  pure  Japanese  idea).  He  made  (or  caused  some  court  poet  to  make)  the 
following  Terse  on  the  occasion : — 

Asakura  ya 

hi  no  mamdono  n% 

ware  woreba 

nanori  wo  ahittuUu 

yuku  ha  toga  ho  to  !  (Mannyoshiu). 

[In  a  rude  palace,  at  Asakura,  of  round  unbarked  timber,  dweU  I,  and  as  men 
pass  shouting  their  names,  I  ask  whose  sons  they  be.]  The  meaning  of  this 
quintain  is  not  apparent. 

*  The  Mikado  Nintoku  (a.d.  313-399)  is  more  particularly  referred  to. 
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no  smoke  was  seen  ascending  from  the  hearths  the  taxes 
were  remitted.  One  knows  only  too  well  how  ill  these 
modem  days  compare  with  the  days  of  yore. 

Chapter  VI. 

Once  more — it  would  be  in  Yowa  [a.d.  1181],  but  so 
long  ago  is  it  one  cannot  be  sure — ^for  two  whole  years 
a  &mine  raged  in  the  land,  a  very  miserable  time.  Either 
there  were  droughts  in  Spring  and  Summer,  or  floods 
and  storms  in  Autimm  and  Winter.  So  the  evil  went 
on,  and  of  the  five  grains*  no  crops  were  reaped.  To 
till  the  land  in  Spring  was  vain,  in  Summer  to  plant  was 
foolishness,  in  Autumn  there  was  no  reaping,  in  Winter 
nothing  to  store.  So  that  many  people  in  the  different 
provinces  deserted  the  land  and  crossed  the  frontiers  [of 
their  proper  districts?],  or  fled  from  their  homes  to  pick 
up  a  living  among  the  wild  hills.  Many  prayers  of  various 
kinds  were  offered  up,  and  unusual  rites  were  practised^ 
but  without  avail.  The  town,  of  course,  depends  upon  the 
country,  but  nothing  came  from  the  country,  and  so  it  was 
that  the  city  lost,  so  to  speak,  its  countenance.*  While 
folk  begged  for  aid  they  offered  their  goods  recklessly  for 
sale,  but  caught  never  a  purchaser.  Gold  was  held  cheap 
and  grain  dear.  Beggars  whined  in  misery  by  the  roadsides^ 
dinning  one's  ears  with  their  cries,  and  so  in  misery  came 
to  an  end  the  first  of  those  two  years. 

Chapter  VII. 

The  following  year  it  was  hoped  matters  would  mend,, 
but  instead  a  plague  was  added  to  the  famine,  and  more 
and  more  vain  the  prayers  offered  up  appeared  to  be.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  whole  population  would  starve  to  death 
like  the  fish  in  the  proverbial  pool  [none  of  which  survive 

^  Rioe,  wheat,  ayHi(Sttaria^  ItaHan millet),  JHH  {Sofyhtimy  PanicHm  miiiaeeHm),. 
and  hiye  {P,  frmMmtaceum), 

*  Misao  tiukiira. 
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on  its  drying  up].  At  last  even  men  who  wore  hats  and 
whose  feet  were  covered  and  who  were  well  dressed  began 
to  go  around  begging  from  house  to  house.  Such  poor 
wretches  would  often  fall  to  the  ground  from  weakness  as 
one  looked  at  them  wondering  how  they  could  stand  on 
their  feet.  The  number  of  those  who  perished  of  hunger 
is  incalculable,  they  lay  dead  under  walls  and  by  roadsides, 
and  as  there  were  none  to  carry  away  the  bodies  the  air 
was  filled  with  the  stink  of  their  corruption,  and  sorry 
indeed  were  the  sights  that  met  one's  eyes.  Of  course, 
the  banks  of  the  river  ^  were  impassable  for  horses  and 
vehicles  [because  they  were  crowded  with  corpses].  Even 
the  poor  woodcutters  lost  their  vigour,  and  faggots  became 
scarce,  so  that  men  in  their  helplessness  destroyed  their 
•own  dwellings  and  took  the  wood  to  market,  but  the  value 
•of  a  man's  load  was  not  enough  to  buy  a  single  day's  food. 
A  strange  thing  was  that  among  these  faggots  were  to  be 
«een  pieces  of  wood  painted  with  red  lead  or  showing 
patches  of  gold  and  silver  foil.  On  inquiry  it  was  dis- 
covered that  destitute  wretches  had  plimdered  the  temples 
of  images  of  Buddha  and  broken  sacred  vessels  and 
•ornaments  for  mere  firewood.  That  one  should  be  bom 
into  such  a  world  of  dross  and  evil  as  to  witness  so  sinful 
^  deed,  which  I,  alas,  did ! 

Chapter  IX. 

Pitiful  scenes  there  were.  There  was  a  sort  of  rivalry 
in  death  among  those  men  or  women  who  could  not  bear 
to  be  separated.  What  food  one  of  such  a  pair  procured 
by  begging  would  be  reserved  to  keep  the  other  alive, 
while  the  first  one  was  content  to  die.  Both  sexes  displayed 
this  tender  self-sacrifice.  With  parents  and  children  it  was 
almost  the  rule  for  the  parent  to  die  first.  And  there  were 
casea  in  which  infants  were  foimd  lying  by  the  corpses  of 
their  dead  parents  and  trying  to  suck  the  mother's  breast. 

^  The  dry  parts  of  the  bed  of  the  river  are  meant — foreshores,  a  sort  of  no 
man's  land.    The  river,  of  course,  is  the  Kamogawa. 
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Chapter  X. 


In  the  great  temple  of  Ninwa  [Benevolence  and  PeaceJ 
was  a  chief  priest  of  the  Jison  [Compassion  and  Respect] 
temple  named  Okurakyo  Ryiigyo,  who,  moved  by  com- 
miseration for  the  countless  numbers  who  died,  made 
arrangements,  with  the  help  of  other  saintly  men,  to  write 
on  the  foreheads  of  the  dead  the  holy  character  a 
[Sanskrit  '^j  as  a  seal  to  Buddha.  He  kept  count  of 
the  bodies  marked  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  months^ 
and  found  in  the  portion  of  the  capital  boimd  by  Ichijo 
on  the  north  and  Kujo  on  the  south,  Kyogoku  on  the 
east  and  Sujaku  on  the  west,  altogether  about  42,300 
corpses.  To  these  must  be  added  many  others  in  different 
quarters  of  the  city  and  in  the  suburbs  to  give  a  correct 
idea  of  the  vast  numbers  of  deaths  that  took  place  at  this 
time.  Lastly,  must  be  coimted  in  the  numbers  of  those 
who  perished  in  the  provinces.  Not  very  long  before,  under 
the  Mikado  Sutoku,  in  the  period  Chosho  [a.d.  1132-4]^ 
a  like  catastrophe  occurred,  but  the  details  are  imknown 
to  me  —  what  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  was  strange  and 
terribly  enough. 

Again,  in  2  Genryaku  [a.d.  1185^]  a  great  earthquake 
occurred.  It  was  not  an  ordinary  one.  Hills  were  shattered 
and  dammed  up  the  rivers,  the  sea  toppled  over  and  flooded 
the  shore-lands,  the  earth  gaped  and  water  roared  up 
through  the  rents,  cliffs  were  cleft  and  the  fragments  roUed 
down  into  the  valleys,  boats  sculled  along  the  beach  were 
tossed  upon  the  bore,  horses  on  the  roads  lost  the  groimd 
beneath  their  hoofs;  all  round  the  capital,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add,  in  various  places  not  a  single  building 
was  left  entire;  house  or  temple,  tower  or  chapel,^  some 
were  rent  and  cracked,  others  were  thrown  down ;  the  dust 
rose  into  the  air  like  volumes  of  smoke.  The  roar  of  the 
quaking  earth  mingled  with  the  crash  of  falling  buildings 

^  Bramsen  gives  Genryaka  one  year  only :  1  Bonji  is  probably  intended,  the 
nengo  were  sometimes  changed  in  tne  coarse  of  the  year. 
*  Tomb-chapels  or  mortuary  shrines. 
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was  like  thunder.  To  remain  within  doors  was  to  run  the 
risk  of  being  crushed;  to  rush  out  of  doors  was  to  be 
swallowed  up  in  some  gaping  fissure^  unless  you  had  wings 
to  fly  up  into  the  air^  or  could  ride  on  the  clouds  like 
a  dragon.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  horrors  one  felt  that 
of  all  dreadful  things  an  earthquake  is  the  most  dreadful. 
Amid  all  this  ruin  I  will  mention  a  piteous  case.  The 
son  of  a  samurai,  six  or  seven  years  of  age  only,  had 
built  himself  a  little  play-hut  under  a  shed  against  a  wall, 
in  which  he  was  amusing  himself,  when  suddenly  the  wall 
collapsed  and  buried  him  flat  and  shapeless  under  its  ruins, 
his  eyes  protruding  an  inch  from  their  orbits.  It  was  sad 
beyond  words  to  see  his  parents  embracing  his  dead  body 
and  hear  their  imrestrained  cries  of  distress.  Piteous  indeed 
it  was  to  see  even  a  samurai,  stricken  down  with  grief  for 
his  son  thus  miserably  perished,  forgetting  his  dignity  in 
the  extremity  of  his  grief. 

Such  violent  shocks  did  not  last  long,  but  the  after- 
shocks continued  and  twenty  or  thirty  times  a  day  were 
repeated  with  a  force  that  under  ordinary  circimistances 
would  have  been  felt  as  most  alarming.  This  went  on 
for  some  weeks,  the  shocks  diminishing  in  frequency  from 
four  or  five  to  two  or  three  in  a  day,  or  even  one  only,  with 
intervals  of  quiet  days,  but  for  three  months  the  disturbance 
continued.  The  other  three  of  the  four  great  calamities, 
flood,  fire,  and  storm,  leave  the  great  earth  abnost  unchanged 
— ^not  so  earthquakes. 

Long  ago  in  the  period  Saiko  [a.d.  854-6]  it  is  said  there 
was  a  great  earthquake  which  did  vast  damage,  and  amongst 
other  calamities  threw  down  the  august  head  of  the  great 
Buddha  of  the  temple  of  Todd.  But  that  earthquake  was 
far  from  being  as  disastrous  as  the  one  described,  and  people 
accordingly  for  some  time  talked  of  nothing  but  the  misery 
of  this  world  and  the  foulness  and  frivolity  of  the  human 
heart.  Days  and  months,  however,  simmied  up  and  years 
passed,  and  after  a  time  no  one  so  much  as  spoke  a  word 
about  the  great  earthquake  of  Genryaku. 
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Chapter  XI. 

What  is  so  hateful  in  this  life  of  ours  is  its  vanity 
and  triviality,  both  with  regard  to  ourselves  and  our 
dwellings,  as  we  have  just  seen.  According  to  oiu*  position 
so  are  our  troubles,  countless  in  any  case.  A  low  man  under 
high  protection  may  have  his  moments  of  delight,  but  not 
an  abiding  happiness.  For  he  must  restrain  his  tears  when 
in  distress,  his  natural  emotions  must  be  kept  down,  he  is 
always  imeasy  as  to  promotion  or  disgrace,  standing  or 
sitting  [constantly]  subject  to  alarms,  he  is  like  a  sparrow 
that  finds  itself  close  to  a  hawk's  nest.  If  a  poor  man  lives 
next  door  to  a  rich  one  he  is  oppressed  with  shame  at  his 
shabby  appearance,  and  tempted  to  flatter  and  cringe  before 
his  neighbour.  He  is  never  quite  at  ease  ;  as  he  looks  upon 
his  wife  and  children  and  servants  he  envies  his  wealthy 
neighbour  of  whose  contempt  for  him  he  gets  wind.  Should 
he  live  in  a  crowded  quarter  he  can  scarcely  escape  if  a  fire 
break  out ;  is  his  house  situate  in  a  remote  district,  it  is  hard 
to  get  at  and  the  ways  are  infested  by  thieves.  The  great 
man  grows  avaricious,  the  solitary  man  is  disliked  by  the 
world.  Wealth,  too,  brings  cares  from  which  the  poor  man 
is  free.  To  depend  on  the  protection  of  another  man  is  to 
be  his  slave,  to  protect  other  folk  is  to  be  the  slave  of  your 
own  emotions.  To  follow  the  world  is  a  hardship  to  oneself, 
to  disregard  it  is  to  be  coimted  a  madman.  Where  or  how 
shall  we  find  peace  even  for  a  moment,  and  afford  our  heart 
refreshment  even  for  a  single  second  P  ^ 

Chapter  XII. 

For  many  years  I  lived  in  the  house  of  my  paternal 
grandmother.  When  that  relation  was  interrupted  [death 
of  grandmother]  my  health  suffered,  and  I  could  no  longer 
remain  there.  Just  over  30,  I  built  myself  a  house  to 
suit  my  own  ideas,  one-tenth  of  the  size  of  my  former  home. 

>  The  characters  seem  to  mean  ''while  a  pearl  (or  gem)  tinkles"  (as  part  of 
a  headlace  or  chain). 
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It  contained  one  room,  in  fact  it  was  hardly  a  house  at 
^.  It  had  a  kind  qi  wall,  but  a  gate  I  could  not  afford. 
The  uprights  were  bamboos,  the  construction  was  like  a  shed 
for  vehicles.  When  the  snow  fell  or  the  wind  blew  it  was 
scarcely  safe.  It  was  close  to  the  river-bed,  in  the  way  of 
floods  and  handy  for  thieves.*  There  I  passed  my  time 
reflecting  on  this  world  of  nothingness.  Thirty  years  and 
more  thus  slipped  by,  during  which  I  surveyed  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  my  wretched  life  in  relation  to  events  around  me. 
Attaining  my  50th  Spring,  I  left  my  house  and  turned  my 
back  on  the  world.  As  I  had  never  wife  or  child  there 
was  nothing  to  hinder  me.  I  was  no  official,  I  had  no 
emoluments;  what  interest  had  I  in  the  world?  And  so 
I  lay  idly  five  more  Springs  and  Autumns  amid  the  clouds 
'of  Mount  Ohara. 

When  the  60th  year  of  my  life,  now  vanishing  as 
a  dewdrop,  approached,  anew  I  made  me  an  abode,  a  sort 
of  last  leaf  as  it  were,  just  as  a  traveller  might  run  himself 
up  a  shelter  for  a  single  night,  or  a  decrepit  silkworm  weave 
its  last  cocoon.  This  compared  with  the  dwelling  I  had  in 
my  middle  period  was  less  than  one-hundredth  of  its  size ; 
^s  I  wax  in  years  my  lodging  wanes  in  space.  It  is  not  an 
ordinary  sort  of  hut  I  live  in.  It  measures  only  10  feet 
square,  and  is  under  7  feet  in  height.  As  I  had  no  fancy 
for  any  particular  place  I  did  not  fasten  it  to  the  ground. 
I  prepared  a  foimdation,  and  on  it  raised  a  framework  which 
I  roofed  over  with  thatch,  cramping  the  parts  with  crooks 
so  that  I  might  remove  it  easily  if  ever  the  whim  took  me 
to  dislike  the  locality.  The  labour  of  removing,  how  slight 
it  would  be ! — a  couple  of  carts  would  suffice  to  carry  the 
whole  of  the  materials,  and  the  expense  of  their  hire  would 
be  that  of  the  whole  building. 

'  Lit  *  white- wave  [fellows],'  from  a  place  so  named  in  ancient  China  much 
haunted  by  robbers.     So  we  might  say  *  Hounslow  Heath  fellows.' 
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Chapter  XIII. 

Now  aince  I  hid  me  in  the  recesses  of  Mount  Hino  the* 
manner  of  my  abode  is  this.  To  the  south  juts  out 
a  movable  sim-screen  [a  sort  of  pent-roof  P]  with  a  matting 
of  split  bamboos,  boimd  together  parallel- wise.  Westwards 
a  small  shrine  with  a  Buddhist  shelf  and  a  picture  of 
Amida  so  placed  that  the  space  between  the  eyebrows  shines^ 
in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  Before  the  curtain-doors 
of  the  shrine  are  fixed  the  figures  of  Fugen  and  Fudo.? 
Above  the  paper-paned  sliding  doors  of  the  north  side  runs- 
a  small  shelf,  on  which  stand  three  or  four  black  leather 
boxes  containing  collections  of  Japanese  poetry,  books  on 
music,  and  such  works  as  the  Wojoyo  shiu  [book  on 
Buddhist  Paradise].  Besides  these  is  a  ^  [sort  of  koto  or 
flat  harp  with  thirteen  strings]  on  one  side  and  a  bitva  [lute] 
on  the  other  side — ^what  are  known  as  bent  harp  and  jointed 
lute.  Along  the  east  side  are  spread  large  bimdles  of 
bracken  fern,  which  with  bundles  of  straw  make  me  a  couch.. 
There  is  a  window  opening  in  the  east  waU  with  a  writing- 
desk.  Near  the  head  of  the  couch  is  a  brazier  to  bum 
&ggots  in.  North  of  the  hut  is  a  small  garden  surrounded 
by  a  low  hedge  of  wattled  branches.  Here  I  grow  some 
medicinal  herbs.    Such  is  the  fashion  of  my  temporary  cabin.. 


Chapter  XIV. 

To  describe  the  situation  I  must  tell  you  that  to  the  south 
is  a  bamboo  pipe  and  a  reservoir  made  of  piled  up  stones.. 
A  copse  stands  close  by  the  eaves,  so  that  firewood  is  not  tar 
to  fetch.  The  name  of  the  place  is  Toyama.  All  traces  of 
man  are  hidden  by  the  coils  of  masaki  [^Euoni/mt48  japonica,, 
Thbg.,  var.  radicansl.  The  valley  is  thickly  wooded,  but 
open  to  the  west,  so  that  the  place  is  not  unfitted  for 
philosophic  meditation.     In  the  Spring  I  can  gaze  upon  the 

'  This  deecription  of  the  interior  is  not  rery  clear.    I  have  done  my  best  with  it. 
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festoons  of  the  wistaria,  fine  to  see  as  purple  clouds.  When 
the  west  wind  grows  fragrant  with  its  scent  the  note  of  the 
hototogisu  is  heard  as  if  to  guide  me  towards  the  Shide  ^  hill ; 
in  Autumn  the  shrill  song  of  the  cicada  fills  my  ears^ 
sounding  like  a  regret  for  his  cast-off  moult  or  may  be 
a  complaint  of  this  mortal  world  ;^  in  Winter  I  watch  the 
snow-drifts  pile  and  vanish,  and  am  led  to  reflect  upon  the 
ever  waxing  and  waning  volume  of  the  world's  sinfulness. 

When  I  get  tired  of  reciting  prayers  or  of  reading  the 
scriptures  I  can  rest  at  will ;  no  one  is  by  to  prevent  me,. 
no  friend  to  reproach  me.  I  have  made  no  vow  of  silence^ 
but  my  lonely  life  stops  my  lips'  play.  I  do  not  need  to 
trouble  myself  about  the  strict  observance  of  the  command- 
ments, for  living  as  I  do  in  complete  solitude  how  should 
I  be  tempted  to  break  them  ?  When  I  bend  my  steps 
towards  the  white  waves  of  the  stream  I  watch  the  morning 
boats  cleaving  the  flood  in  their  passage  to  and  fro  across 
the  river,  and  recall  to  mind  the  beautiful  verse  of  the 
acolyte  Mansei ;'  at  eventide,  when  I  hear  the  rustle  of  the 
laurel  leaves  *  under  the  breeze,  my  fancy  carries  my  thoughts 
to  the  waters  of  Jinyo,*  and  I  touch  my  lute  in  the  manner 
of  Gentotoku.®  When  my  spirits  are  exuberant  and  my 
imagination  active,  I  liken  the  music  the  wind  makes  among 
the  pine  groves  to  the  melody  known  as  the  Winds  of 
Autumn,  or  the  murmur  of  running  waters  to  the  air  of  the 
Flowing  Fount.      I  have  no  skill  in  the  arts  of  song  or 


^  A  hill  in  Hades  crossed  by  souls  on  their  way  to  Paradise  or  Hell.    The 
hototogitu  is  the  Cueulu*  polioeephalus, 
'  A  pun  on  ti^«M«omi,  which  means  *  mortal/  and  also  an  insect's  empty  moult. 
'  Or  Mansami,  the  religious  name  of  Easa  no  Ason  Maro,  a  poet  of  the  eighth 
century. — M.  K. 
The  allusion  is  to  some  verses  of  his — 

Asaborake 
kogi-yuku  June  no 
thiranamif 

<*  the  white  wayes  left  in  the  track  of  the  boat  sculled  forth  at  daybreak.*' 

*  Kattura — Cercidephyllum  japonimm. 

*  A  place  in  China  mentioned  in  a  poem  by  the  celebrated  Hakurakuten  on 
a  girl  famed  for  her  skill  on  the  lute. 

*  Minamoto  no  Tsunenobu,  the  founder  of  the  Eatsura  school  of  lutists. — M.  E. 
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music,  but  I  do  not  strive  to  please  other  men's  ears,  'tis  but 
"to  nourish  my  own  mind  that  in  my  solitude  I  play  and  sing. 

At  the  bottom  of  my  hill  stands  another  cabin,  made  of 
wattled  bush-work.  There  the  hill-ward  dwells.  He  has 
u  son,  a  youth  who  sometimes  comes  to  see  me,  and  we 
ramble  about  together.  He  is  16  and  I  am  60,  yet  we 
•enjoy  each  other's  company  despite  the  differeuce  in  years. 
Sometimes  we  gather  tsubana^  shoots,  or  the  berries  of  the 
iwanashiy^  the  bud-like  bulbs  of  the  yam,'  or  the  leaves 
of  the  seri^  Sometimes  we  roam  among  the  tanks  for  the 
paddy-fields  that  lie  around  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  pick  up 
fallen  rice-tufts  to  make  hogumi  ^  of.  On  sunshiny  days  we 
-climb  the  peak  of  my  hill,  and  I  gaze  upon  the  distant  skies 
that  loom  over  my  old  home,  over  Kowada's  hill,  Fushimi's 
town,  over  Toba  and  Hatsukashi.  No  owner  claims  any 
rights  here,  so  I  am  in  full  possession  of  my  pleasure. 

When  the  fancy  takes  me  to  look  further  afield  I  need 
not  undergo  the  labour  of  walking.  I  follow  the  line  of 
hill- tops,  cross  Sumiyama  and  Kasatori,  and  pray  at  Iwana's* 
shrine  or  bow  before  that  of  Ishima,  or  force  my  way  amid 
the  jungles  of  Awazu,  not  forgetting  to  do  honour  to  the 
moniuncnts  of  the  old  sage  Semimaru^ — without  moving 


*  Imperata  armidinaceay  Cyr.,  var.  Kocnigii,  Hack.,  a  sort  of  gr&ss,  the  young 
shoots  of  which  are  edible. — il.  K. 

'  Lit.  *  rock -pear ' — Epigea  euiatica,  Max. — M.  K. 

*  Dioseorea  japoniea. — M.  K. 

*  (Enanthe  stohnifera^  D.C.,  Max. — M.  K. 
^  A  kind  of  coarse  matting. 

*  Here  is  a  shrine  of  Ewanuon. 

"*  A  celebrated  recluse  and  minstrel,  totally  blind,  who  floorished  in  the  tenth 
century.  A  courtier  named  Hakuga  no  Sammi  invited  him  to  leave  his  retreat 
and  live  in  the  capital.     Semimaru  sent  a  quintain  by  way  of  answer — 

Yo  no  naka  tea 

tototno  kahUoino 

sf4ffHshiten 

miya  tno  waraya  mo 

hateshi  nakereba. 
**  In  this  world  of  ours,  palace  or  straw-roofed  hut,  what  matters  it — whererer 
we  dwell  will  there  be  yet  something  unattained.**  Now  the  blind  poet  was  the 
only  man  who  knew  the  secret  m(Se8  of  the  Byusen  (Flowing  Fount  manner) 
ana  the  Takuboku  (Woodpecker  manner),  and  the  nobleman  for  three  years  spent 
•every  night,  fair  or  foul,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hut  in  the  hope  of  hearing 
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a  step.  Or  I  cross  Tanokami's  stream  and  seek  out  the 
tomb  of  Sarumaru ;  on  tlie  way  home,  according  to  th& 
year's  time,  we  gather  cherry  sprays  in  full  blossom,  or 
ruddy-leaved  autumn  maple,  or  collect  fern  fronds,  or  pick 
up  fallen  nuts;  and  some  of  these  treasures  I  humbly  present 
to  Amida,  and  some  I  keep  for  presents. 

On  tranquil  nights  I  gaze  upon  the  moon's  orb  shining 
in  through  my  T^ndow,  and  think  of  the  great  figures  of  the 
men  of  old,  or  am  moved  to  tears  that  drench  my  sleeves  by 
the  mournful  cries  of  the  monkeys  in  the  neighbouring^ 
thickets.  I  note  the  fireflies  in  the  jungle,  and  seem  to  see 
the  flares  of  far-off  Makijima,^  while  the  patter  of  rain  at 
daybreak  reminds  me  of  the  rattle  of  a  storm  amid  the  leaves 
of  the  woods.  The  horohoro  of  the  yamadari^  makes  me 
wonder  whether  'tis  my  father  or  my  mother  that  crieth,. 
and  the  tameness  of  the  deer  that  roam  under  the  peak  tells 
me  how  far  removed  I  am  from  the  world  of  men. 


these.  One  full-moon  night  in  the  eighth  month  he  was  there,  and  the  blind 
minstrel,  thinking  himself  alone,  sang  the  following  verses : — 

Autaka  no 
aeki  no  arashi  no 
hageihiki  ni 
shiite  to  itam 
yo  wo  sugom  tote. 

**  Notwlthstandine  the  gales  that  roar  down  the  pass  of  Ansaka  I  still  do  pass 
here  the  days  of  this  present  life  of  mine  (i.e.  the  middle  of  the  three  existences — 
past,  present,  and  future  VJ' 
On  nearing  the  chant  Hakuga  began  to  weep.    The  singer  meanwhile  solilo- 

J[vdaedf  **  How  I  should  love  to  converse  with  anyone  who  should  visit  me  on  so 
air  a  night  as  this !  *'    Then  Hakuga  went  in  and  told  his  story,  whereupon 
the  old  man  was  delighted  and  instructed  him  in  all  the  lore  of  the  late. 

iiL  1^  iP 9  Eodansho,  eleventh  century,  in  Hanawa's  ^  ^  |B(  '{3^^ 
Oimsho  ruishiu,  ed.  1902,  vol.  xvii,  pp.  592-3.) — M.  K. 

*  Of  the  fishing-boats  by  the  island  of  Maki. 

'  The  copper  pheasant.     The  Buddhist  saint  Gyogi,  ff  ^,  has  a  verse 

upon  this — 

Yamadori  no 
horohoro  to  naku 
koe  kikeba 
ehiehi  ka  to  zo  omon 
haha  ka  to  zo  omou. 

"  When  the  copper  pheasant  uttereth  its  cry  '  horohoro/  I  listen  and  wonder 
whether  'tis  my  father  who  crieth  or  whether  His  my  mother  who  crieth." — 
M.  K.    [The  allusion  is,  of  course,  to  the  doctrine  of  transmigration.] 
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On  cold  nights  I  often  stir  up  tiie  ashes  of  my  brazier  to 
renew  the  embers,  the  comfort  of  an  old  man  just  waking 
from  a  nap.  My  wild  hill  is  no  dreadful  place,  but  the 
melancholy  hootings  of  the  owls  give  it  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  hilly  tracts,  whereof  tiie  aspects  are  so 
various,  giving  rise  to  many  reflexions  in  the  minds  of 
learned  and  thoughtful  men. 

Chapter  XV. 

When  I  first  came  to  this  place  I  did  not  intend  to  stay 
long,  but  now  I  have  dwelt  here  these  five  years.  My  cabin 
has  weathered  with  the  course  of  time,  the  eaves  are  loaded 
with  dead  leaves,  the  groimd  it  stands  on  is  green  with  moss. 
From  time  to  time  news  of  what  takes  place  in  City-Royal 
reaches  me  in  my  solitude,  and  I  hear  continually  of  the 
deaths  of  persons  of  importance ;  of  smaller  men  who  dis- 
appear the  roll  is  endless.  I  hear,  too,  of  houses  burnt  down 
in  numbers,  but  my  hiunble  cabin  remains  a  safe  shelter  for 
mc.  'T  is  cramped,  indeed,  but  it  has  a  bed  for  me  to  sleep 
on  at  night,  and  a  mat  to  sit  on  during  the  day,  so  I  have  no 
reason  to  be  discontented.  The  hermit-crab  is  satisfied  with 
a  narrow  shell  for  its  home,  which  shows  that  it  knows  its 
own  nature ;  the  osprey  dwells  on  high  crags  because  it 
fears  man.  So  is  it  with  me.  A  man  who  knows  himself 
and  also  the  world  he  lives  in  has  nothing  to  ask  for,  no 
society  to  long  for ;  he  aims  only  at  a  quiet  life,  and  makes 
his  happiness  in  freedom  from  annoyance.  But  those  who 
live  in  flie  world,  what  do  they  do  ?  They  build  mansions, 
but  not  for  their  own  pleasure;  'tis  for  their  wives  and 
families,  for  their  relatives  and  friends,  for  their  masters  or 
teachers,  or  to  store  their  property,  or  to  house  cattle  and 
horses.  Now  I  have  built  my  cabin  for  myself,  not  for  any 
other  man.  And  why  have  I  done  so  P  As  the  world  now 
goes  I  find  no  congenial  minds  in  it,  not  even  a  servant  to 
trust  to.  What  profit,  tiien,  were  a  larger  house  to  meP 
whom  should  I  invite  to  it  P  whom  could  I  take  into  it  to 
serve  meP    One  usually  seeks  the  friendship  of  rich  men. 
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tmd  thinks  most  of  public  personages ;  men  of  good  hearts 
:and  honest  souls  are  not  sought  after.  More  wisely,  I  make 
friends  of  lutes  and  flutes.  One  who  serves  another  is  apt 
to  be  always  thinking  of  rewards  and  punishments,  he 
hankers  after  favours,  and  is  not  content  with  mere  good 
treatment  and  kindness  and  the  peace  that  ensueth.  To  me, 
then,  it  seems  better  to  be  one's  own  master  and  one's  own 
servant.  If  there  is  something  to  be  done  I  prefer  to  use 
my  own  body  to  do  it.  This  may  be  bothersome,  but  easier 
than  to  see  that  other  folk  do  it  for  you.  If  I  have  to  walk, 
I  walk;  it  means  some  toil,  but  less  than  that  of  looking 
after  horses  or  carriages.  In  one  body  I  possess  two  servants : 
my  hands  do  what  I  want,  and  my  feet  bear  me  where 
I  would  go — ^both  serve  me  just  as  I  desire  them.  Again, 
my  mind  knows  exactly  what  the  body  has  to  endure,  so  it 
lets  it  rest  when  tired,  and  does  not  task  it  save  when  fresh 
and  vigorous.  And  when  it  does  use  the  body  it  does  not 
abuse  it,  nor  would  the  mind  be  put  out  by  the  body  being 
sometimes  in  a  dull  mood.  And  besides,  plenty  of  exercise 
and  plenty  of  work  are  good  for  the  body;  too  much  idleness 
is  bad  for  the  body.  In  addition,  to  impose  a  burden  upon 
another  man,  to  constrain  his  will,  is  a  sinful  thing — ^we  have 
no  right  to  take  possession  of  another's  powers. 

Chapter  XVI. 

About  my  clothing  and  food  I  have  something  to  say. 
Wistaria  cloth  and  hempen  fabrics  are  enough  to  hide  my 
nakedness,  sprouts  of  Imperata  grass  and  nuts  picked  up  on 
the  hills  suffice  to  sustain  my  body.  As  I  don't  live  in  the 
world  I  need  not  care  about  my  appearance  ;  in  the  absence 
of  luxuries  even  coarse  fare  is  sweet.  I  do  not  address  these 
observations  to  wealthy  folk,  I  merely  compare  my  former 
way  of  life  with  my  present  one.  Since  I  got'quit  of  society 
and  forsook  the  world  I  know  nothing  of  envy  or  fear. 
I  commit  my  life  to  the  care  of  Heaven,  without  regret  and 
without  anxiety.  I  liken  my  body  to  a  cloud  in  the  sky ; 
I  neither  put  my  trust  in  it  nor  despise  it.     All  the  joy  of 
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my  existence  is  concentrated  around  the  pillow  which  givetb 
me  nightly  rest,  all  the  hope  of  my  days  I  find  in  the* 
beauties  of  nature  that  ever  please  my  eyes. 

Chapter  XVII. 

Now  the  three  realms  of  existence — ^past,  present,  and 
future— depend  on  the  soul  only.  If  the  soul  is  ill  at  ease, 
of  what  profit  are  cattle  and  horses  and  the  seven  treasures  ? 
Palaces  and  mansions  and  stately  towers  give  no  pleasure. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  this  solitary  cabin  I  know  the  fullest 
joy.  When  I  chance  to  go  to  City-Royal  I  may  feel  some 
shame  on  account  of  my  beggarly  appearance,  yet  when 
I  come  back  to  my  hut  I  feel  nothing  but  pity  for  the  men 
who  squirm  amid  the  dusts  of  the  common  world.  If 
anyone  doubt  me,  I  beg  him  to  consider  how  birds  and 
fishes  do  pass  their  lives.  Do  fish  ever  tire  of  the  simple 
water  they  dwell  in  ?  As  we  are  not  fish  we  cannot  say. 
Do  not  the  birds  always  long  for  their  woods  and  copses  P 
Again,  as  we  are  not  birds  we  cannot  tell.  So  it  is  with 
those  who  choose  the  life  of  a  recluse — only  those  who  do 
choose  it  can  know  its  joys. 

To  resume.  My  life  is  now  like  the  declining  moon 
approaching  the  edge  of  the  hill  which  is  to  hide  it.  Ere 
long  I  must  face  the  three  realms  of  darkness.  What  deeds* 
in  the  past  shall  I  have  to  plead  for  there  ?  What  the 
Buddha  has  taught  to  men  is  this — Thou  shalt  not  cleave 
to  any  of  the  things  of  this  world.  So  'tis  a  sin  even  to 
grow  fond  of  this  straw- thatched  cabin,  and  to  find  happinesa 
in  this  life  of  peace  is  a  hindrance  to  salvation.  Why,  then^ 
should  I  let  the  days  be  filled  with  the  vanity  of  exultation 
in  an  empty  joy  P 

In  the  peace  of  daybreak  I  once  meditated  upon  thi» 
doctrine,  and  this  is  the  question  I  asked  myself — ^'Tou 
have  fled  from  the  world  to  live  the  life  of  a  recluse  amid 
the  wild  woods  and  hills,  thus  to  bring  peace  to  your  soul 
and  walk  in  the  way  of  the  Buddha.  Tou  have  the 
appearance  of  a  saint,  but  your  soul  is  full  of  turbidities. 
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Tour  cabin  is  a  slur  on  the  memory  of  the  habitation  of 

Jomyo  Koji  ^ ;  in  virtue  you  are  below  even  Shuri  Handoku.' 

Is  your  degradation  the  result  of  your  poverty  and  mean 

condition,  your  inheritance  from  a  previous  existence,  or 

have  your  trains  of  thought  destroyed  your  mind  ?  "     What 

answer  could  my  soul  give  ?     None.     I  could  but  move  my 

tongue  as  it  were  mechanically,  and  twice  or  thrice  repeat 

involuntarily  the  Buddha's  holy  name.     I  could  do  no  more. 

Written  on  the  last  day  of  the  yayoi  month  of  2  Kenryaku 

[May  1st,   1185]   by  the  Somen  Ren-in  in  his  cabin  on 

Toyama. 

Alas !  the  moonlight 

Behind  the  hill  is  hidden 

In  gloom  and  darkness. 

Oh,  would  her  radiance  ever 

My  longing  eyes  rejoiced ! 

*  Koji,    j^     ^,   parishioner,  the  'bourgeois*  of  Hindoo  society  (Eitel). 

Jdmyd  is  Vimalakirtti,  a  fabulous  person  (P),  said  to  have  lived  contemporaneously 
with  the  Buddha  in  the  city  of  Yiyari.  He  excused  himself  from  attendance  on 
the  Buddha  on  the  ground  of  sickness.  Many  holy  men  are  sent  to  inauire  into 
the  case,  but  J5myo  eludes  them  all.  At  last  Malidju^i  appears  ana  ens^ageB 
the  pretended  sicK  man  in  a  subtle  discourse.  Upon  this  Jomyo  performs 
a  miracle — in  his  one  room  he  manages  to  find  seats  for  all  the  3,000  saints  and 
dOO  disciples  of  the  Buddha.  In  addition,  at  the  request  of  some  of  those  present, 
he  divides  in  half  the  remote  universe  of  Mud5  (akchdbhj/aj  *  motiomess ' — 
containing  denizens  represented  by  a  number  consisting  of  unity  followed  by 
seventeen  ciphers),  and  brings  them,  too,  into  the  room,  with  the  Buddha  himseu 
preaching  to  them.  In  the  fourth  century  a  Chinese  traveller  in  India  saw  this 
very  room,  and  found  it  measured  10  ^et  square  {hdj'd),  Chomei  borrowed 
the  name  for  his  own  hut ;  but  it  is  not  the  hut,  after  all,  that  makes  the 
saint. — M.  E. 

'  Shuri  Handoku  was  the  most  foolish  of  all  the  disciples  of  Buddha.  He 
forgot  not  only  his  family  name,  but  even  his  own  personal  name.  Popular 
rumour  credited  him  with  carr}^ing  a  tablet  hung  round  his  neck  with  his  name 
thereon.  After  his  death  a  kind  of  ginger  {Zingiber  mt/offa,  Rose.)  grew  on  his 
grave,  which  makes  those  who  eat  it  forget  everything.     This  story  is  based 

upon  the  name    ^    ^,   the   characters  of   which    mean    '  name -bearing,* 

i.e.  carrying  away  the  name.  Suri  or  shuriy  it  may  be  mentioned,  means 
*  small ' ;  handoku^  ^  path.' 

Some  additional  remarks  by  the  Kev.  S.  Takafuji,  a  well-known  doctor  of  the 
Avatanisaka  system : — **  The  mother  of  Handoku  was  the  wife  of  a  wealthy  man, 
with  one  of  whoee  slaves  she  eloped,  and  in  the  course  of  time  gave  birth  to  two 
sons.  Her  parents  left  all  their  wealth  to  the  boys,  after  wmch  the  elder  one 
became  a  disciple  of  the  Buddha  and  attained  the  rank  of  arhat,  transferring  his 
share  of  the  inheritance  to  the  younger  one,  Handoku.  The  latter  refusea  the 
gift,  and  desired  to  be  instructed  in  the  law,  but  as  he  was  found  unable  to 
remember  a  single  clause  of  the  siitra  he  was  set  to  study  he  was  expelled.  On 
this  he  wept  and  was  pitied  by  the  Buddha,  who  gave  him  instruction  on  the 
doctrine  of  Nirvana,  whereupon  he  became  also  an  arhat." 

j.u.A.s.  1905.  17 
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[In  Dr.  Aston's  "  History  of  Japanese  Literature "  a 
translation  of  part  of  these  "Notes"  will  be  found.  Anoflier 
version — to  my  mind  very  imperfect — has  been  published, 
I  find,  in  the  Trans,  of  the  As.  Soc.  of  Japan  of  1892.] 


THE  LIFE  OF  KAMOI^O  CHOMEI.^ 

In  youth  he  was  known  as  Kiku  Dayu  [Master  Chrysanth], 
also  as  Minami  Dayu  (the  south  [quarter]  Master).  For 
generations  his  family  had  furnished  wardens  to  the  shrine  of 
Kamo  in  Yamashiro.  In  the  period  Oho  he  was  promoted 
to  the  junior  lower  fifth  rank.  In  the  next  reign  [of 
Takakura]  he  asked  for  but  was  refused  the  Kamo  warden- 
ship.  Annoyed  at  this  failure  he  shaved  his  head,  and 
took  the  religious  name  of  Ren-in.  In  the  reign  of  the 
second  Toba,  when  the  Chamber  of  Poesy  was  instituted,  he 
was  offered  a  seat,  which  he  accepted,  but  after  a  short  time 
resigned.  At  a  later  period  he  went  to  visit  the  Shogun 
Sanetomo  at  Kamakura,  but  nothing  came  of  the  visit 
and  he  returned  to  Kyoto,  whence  he  betook  himself  to 
retirement  among  the  neighbouring  hills.  There  he  dwelt 
contentedly  enough  and  attained  the  age  of  63.  He  was 
a  good  musician,  a  student  of  Buddhism,  and  a  follower 
of  the  philosophy  of  ChVangtzu.  lie  wrote  the  Hojoki, 
the  charm  of  which  is  still  as  much  felt  and  admired  as  it 
was  hundreds  of  years  ago. 


NOTES  ON  CHOMEI  BY  MINAKATA  KUMAGUSU. 

The  god  of  Kamo  is  said  to  have  been  the  offspring  of 
a  thunder-god  and  a  woman.  When  Kyoto  was  founded 
the  shrine  became  an  important  one. 


1  Not  Kamo  Chomei ;  the  «i0  is  as  necessary  as  any  von  or  de.     Nor  most 
Chomei  be  retidjapoHM — Nagaakira. 
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On  renouncing  the  world  in  consequence  of  his  failure 
to  obtain  the  wardenship  of  the  shrine  he  sent  the  following 
verse  to  a  certain  recluse  : — 

Izuku  yori 
hito  wa  irikemu 
Makuzu  hara 
akikaze  fukishi 
michi  yori  zo  koshi, 

*'  From  wherever  he  may  have  made  his  way  [to  the  real 
realm — the  way  of  Buddha,  a  religious  life],  he  hath  come, 
't  is  certain,  by  a  path  o'erblown  by  autumn  winds  across  the 
waste  o'ergrown  with  kuzu  \Puerari(i\y  The  point  of  this 
verse  is  this.  The  leaves  of  the  bush  are  easily  ruffled  by 
the  wind  so  as  to  show  their  ura  mi  [imder  surfaces].  Now 
urami  means  weariness  [with  the  world],  and  thus  the 
object  of  Chomei's  message  to  the  recluse  was  to  explain 
his  own  desire  to  lead  a  hermit  life.  Akikaze,  autimmal 
winds,  again  involves  the  meaning  of  satiety  or  disgust 
[aAt] — he  is  blown  hillward  by  a  blast  of  disgust  with  the 
world. 

The  portable  hut  described  in  the  "  Notes  *'  reminds  one 
of  the  story  related  in  Ramusio's  "  Viaggi  e  Navigazioni  *'  of 
a  noble  Armenian  who  behaved  in  just  the  same  way  as 
Chomei  and  constructed  for  himself  a  similar  hut. 

On  the  Emperor  requesting  him  to  resiune  his  membership 
of  the  Chamber  of  Poesy,  Chomei  sent  the  following  stanza : — 

Shizumi  niki 
imamra  Waka  no 
uranami  ni 
yosebaya  yoran 
ama  no  sute-fune} 

*"Tis  sunk  to  the  bottom  the  fisher's  deserted  bark  one 
would  fain  bring  again  to  the  wave-beaten  strand  of  Waka." 
Here  the  main  quibble  is  on  Waka  =  irflAa  [Japanese  verse], 

^  Of  the  stanzas  in  this  essay,   gathered  from  various   sources  and   very 
characteristic  of  old  Japan,  the  text  seems  worth  presenting  in  English  italics. 
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and  the  meaning  is  that  the  writer  lost  in  seclusion  cannot 
enter  [yo«^]  the  Chamber  of  Poetr}\ 

Chomei  was  well  acquainted  with  Chinese  literature. 
The  last  sentence  of  the  Hojoki  is  an  imitation  of  one  in 
the  Monzen  [Elegant  Extracts]  of  Prince  Shomei,  fj  ^ 
[a.d.  501-531]  :  "  As  the  water  passeth  by  that  maketh  the 
river,  so  pass  by  the  men  whose  lives  make  the  age  [reign]."  ^ 

Of  all  the  works  of  Japanese  recluses  perhaps  the 
Tsurezuregusa  by  Yoshida  Kenko  [a.d.  1283-1350]  is 
the  best  known.^  The  Hojoki,  however,  is  thought  by 
many  critics  to  be  superior  to  these  "  Fugitive  Notes." 

A  little  earlier  than  Chomei  flourished  the  renowned 
Saigyo  Iloshi,  whose  image  is  so  common  an  object  in 
Japanese  curio  shops.  He  was  a  samurai  of  rank  who 
resigned  his  order  and,  despising  the  pomps  and  vanities 
of  the  world,  spent  his  life  in  pilgrimages  to  places- 
consecrated  by  saintly  tradition  or  associated  with  historic 
personages  or  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  their  scenerjv 
on  which  he  has  left  descriptive  or  eulogistic  stanzas.  The 
explanation  of  the  multitude  of  recluse -writers  in  the 
twelfth  century  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  political,  social^ 
and  domestic  changes  that  then  took  place — the  long  peace 
that  began  with  the  settlement  of  the  capital  at  Kyoto  in 
784  having  ended  in  the  civil  disorders  inaugurated  by  the 
rivalries  of  the  Minamoto  [Gen]  and  Taira  [Hei]  houses. 
Of  this  revolution,  for  such  it  was,  as  important  as  that 
of  the  seventh  century  which  flooded  the  country  with 
the  civilization  of  China  and  that  which  is  being  accom- 
plished under  our  own  eyes,  I  venture  to  add  a  brief  account 
from  the  writings  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Tokugawa 
statesmen,  Arai  Hakusekii.^ 

The   ancient  emperors   took   as  their   principal   consorts 
princesses  of  their  own  families — just  as  was  the  custom 

1  So  in  a  well-known  hvmn  with 

**  iMme,  like  nn  ever  rollin«j:  fltream, 
Bears  all  its  sons  away." 
»  There  exists  a  translation  into  Enprliah  by  the  Rev.  W.  Eby,  and  an  excellent 
account  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Aston*H  **  Hwtorj'  of  Japanese  Literature.'* 

>  See  Dr.  Knox's  fine  translation  of  his  most  interesting  and  characteristic 
autobiography  in  vol.  xxx,  Tr.  As.  Soc.  Japan. 
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in  Egypt  and  Peru— down  to  the  reign  of  flie  Emperor 
Shomu  [a.d.  724-794],  who  married  a  daughter  of  the 
Fujihara  house,  Akeko,  better  known  as  the  Empress 
Kwomyo  [Her  Shining  Majesty].  She  was  the  Catherine 
of  Japan,  dissolute  and  unprincipled,  but  showed  great 
favour  to  Buddhism,  by  whose  followers  her  memory  is 
«till  revered.  Many  stories  are  told  anything  but  creditable 
to  her,  and  an  ancestor  of  mine,  Fujihara  no  Sanekata 
[a  poet  of  the  tenth  century],  is  said  to  have  suffered 
•death  because  he  failed  to  render  her  an  impossible  homage. 

From  that  time  the  mikados  continued  to  take  tiieir 
consorts  from  the  Fujihara  family  [this,  of  course,  from 
the  beginning  was  the  work  of  the  Fujiwara  clan,  not  the 
mere  choice  of  the  Mikado ;  his  freedom  in  this  respect, 
80  far  as  he  had  any,  was  employed  in  the  selection  of 
his  concubines.  The  earliest  (P)  of  the  Fujiwara  was 
a  Naidaijiu,  he  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
•century,  was  Crown  Prince  and  a  younger  brother  of  flie 
Mikado  Tenchi  or  Tenji.  Nihongi,  mb  ann,  a.d.  669]. 
On  the  death  of  the  Mikado  Montoku  [a.d.  851-9]  Fujiwara 
no  Yoshifusa  got  himself  appointed  Sessho  [Jf  |Q[]  or 
Kegent,  the  heir-apparent  being  a  minor,  afterwards  the 
Mikado  Seiwa  [a.d.  860-876].  The  next  Mikado,  Yozei, 
was  a  madman  and  consequently  deposed  by  Fujiwara  no 
Mototsune,  younger  brother  of  Yoshigusa,  who  raised  the 
Mikado  Kwoko  to  the  throne  [a.d.  885-7],  whose  son  and 
successor,  Uda  [a.d.  888-897],  made  Mototsune  Kwambaku 
[M   6]  ^^  Prime  Minister. 

From  that  time  the  mikados  were  the  puppets  of 
the  Kwambaku  of  the  Fujiwara  clan.  But  history  is 
continually  repeating  itself.  The  Fujiwara  clan  was  an 
extensive  one,  containing  many  principal  and  sub-families, 
who  lost  no  time  in  quarrelling  over  the  Kwambakuship 
and  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  the  Court.  Fighting 
men  were  hired  nominally  as  guards  to  the  Mikado,  really 
to  defend  the  interests  of  the  Fujiwara.  Thus  for  some 
three  centuries  the  Fujiwara  were  virtually  rulers  of  the 
«tate.      Revolts  were  frequent,  but    on    the   whole    were 
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successfully  dealt  with.  Towards  the  close  of  the  eleTenth 
century  an  outbreak  occurred  in  the  north-western  province 
of  Dewa  which  was  put  down  with  great  difficulty  by 
Minamoto  no  Yoshiiye,  who,  considering  himself  insufficiently 
rewarded  by  the  Fujiwara,  is  said  to  have  prophesied  that 
his  own  descendants  would  in  time  supplant  them.  This, 
in  fact,  was  so,  for  the  Shogunate  was  established  in  the 
person  of  Minamoto  no  Yoritomo.  In  a.d.  1156  the  so-called 
War  of  Hogen  [a.d.  1156-9]  began  in  the  capital.  Fifteen 
years  earlier  the  Mikado  Sutoku  had  been  compelled  to 
abdicate.  Sutoku  —  or  Shutoku  —  had  desired  that  his 
younger  son  should  succeed  Koii-e  [a.d.  1142-55],  but 
Shirakawa  II  was  made  Mikado  instead.  The  Fujiwara 
clan  at  the  same  time  found  themselves  in  the  same 
predicament  as  the  Imperial  family  were  in,  for  the  retired 
Kwambaku  Tadasane  was  opposed  to  the  actual  Minister 
Tadamichi,  his  elder  son,  and  wished  to  replace  him  by 
his  younger  son  Yorinaga,  who  allied  himself  with  the 
Mikado  Shutoku  and  hired  a  number  of  fighting  men  to 
support  his  cause.  Among  these  were  the  old  Minamoto 
no  Tameyoshi  with  his  numerous  sons,  except  the  eldest 
Yoshitomo,  who  took  the  part  of  the  new  Mikado  [Shira- 
kawa II].  A  member  of  the  powerful  Taira  clan,  the 
famous  Taira  no  Kjomori,  also  joined  the  new  Mikado's 
party,  while  his  imcle  Tadamasa  opposed  him.  A  battle 
took  place  at  night  just  after  the  funeral  of  the  father  of 
the  rival  Mikado— Toba  [a.d.  1108-23],  Many  of  the 
Court  nobles  who  opposed  the  Shirakawa  party  were 
beheaded — the  first  instance  of  capital  punishment  being 
inflicted  upon  the  nobles  since  the  year  810.  Shirakawa 
also  sent  his  rival  [and  brother]  into  exile.  Kyomori 
beheaded  his  uncle  Tadamasa,  and  Yoshitomo  beheaded 
his  own  father,  Tameyoshi.  Yorinaga,  the  cause  of  all 
this  bloodshed,  was  killed  in  the  fight.  He  was  Sadaijin, 
left  great  minister,  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Some  three  years  later,  in  the  twelfth  month  of  the  year 
1159,  began  the  so-called  War  of  Heiji  [a.d.  1159-60] 
between  the  Minamoto   [Gen]   and  Taira   [Hei]   factions^ 
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originating  in  the  jealousy  of  Yosliitomo  and  Eyomori. 
The  Gen  were  defeated,  and  a  month  later  Yoshitomo 
himself  was  slain.  The  victorious  Kyomori  spared  the 
son  of  Yoshitomo — the  famous  Yoritomo — but  sent  him 
into  exile.  The  power  of  the  Fujiwara  was  completely 
broken,  and  Kyomori  caused  himself  to  be  made  Prime 
Minister  under  a  new  title,  Daijodaijin  [^  ift  :fc  E]> 
and  divided  half  the  realm  among  his  kinsmen  aud  followers. 
More  than  once  he  put  the  ex-Mikado  himself — Shirakawa 
—  in  prison,  aud  finally  caused  the  Mikado  Takakura 
[a.d.  1169-80]  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  son  by 
Kyomori's  daughter.  Crowds  of  nobles  were  banished  or 
beheaded,  and  the  whole  land  seethed  with  resentment. 
A  rebellion  broke  out  in  Idzu  imder  the  leadership  of 
Yoritomo,  during  which  Kyomori  died.  The  Taira  party 
were  utterly  defeated  in  the  great  sea-fight  of  Dan-no-ura 
[near  Shimonoseki],  and  almost  exterminated  by  the  ferocious 
policy  of  the  victor.  Yoritomo,  who  was  a  statesman,  saw 
the  unwisdom  of  the  system  followed  by  the  Fujiwara  and 
Kyomori  of  allowing  the  provincial  nobles  to  depend  upon 
the  Court  rather  than  upon  themselves,  and  inaugurated 
the  Kamakura  Shogunate  [a.d.  1185],  imder  which  the  local 
governors  were  converted  into  ke-nin  [retainers]  of  his 
own  family.  In  1221  the  ex-Mikado  Toba  II  got  together 
an  army  and  tried  to  overthrow  the  Kamakura  power.  He 
was  unsuccessful,  and  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Oki, 
where  he  died.  This  Toba  II  [commonly  known  as  Go 
Toba  no  In,  the  retired  Emperor  Toba  II]  was  the  only 
Mikado,  from  the  seventh  century  at  least,  to  the  restoration 
of  1867-8,  who  showed  any  independence.  He  was  an  able 
soldier,  and  equally  versed  in  the  arts  of  making  sword- 
blades  and  poetry.  It  was  he  who  made  the  author  of  the 
Hoj5ki  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Poesy. 

Such  was  the  history  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  the  latter 
half  of  which  and  beyond  the  author  of  the  Ho j  oki  lived. 
One  can  easily  imderstand  his  desire  to  withdraw  himself 
from  such  scenes  of  confusion  and  bloodshed  as  were  almost 
daily  enacted  in  his  time.     It  was  out  of  no  feeling  of 
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loyalty  that  men  like  Chomei,  Saigyo,  or  Yoshida  Kenko 
retired  from  the  world :  it  was  mainly  out  of  disgust  at  the 
turbulence  of  the  age,  and  disappointment  under  the  loss 
of  office,  rank,  and  emoluments  with  the  changing  fortunes 
of  the  factions  that  strove  for  mastery.  Indeed,  the  much 
vaunted  chiugi  [j^  i)||]  of  mediaeval  Japan  is  largely  a  myth. 
It  was  prized  as  a  rare  virtue.  We  have  seen  that  nephews 
beheaded  uncles,  sons  fathers,  brothers  banished  brothers, 
and  nobles  rebelled  against  the  emperors,  sent  them  into 
exile,  deposed  them,  and  with  the  help  of  mercenary  bands 
kept  the  land  in  a  continuous  welter  of  civil  war.  The 
foundation  of  the  Kamakura  Shogunate  did  not  end  this 
unhappy  condition  of  the  State,  which  endured,  indeed,  with 
occasional  intervals  of  peace,  imtil  lyeyasu  affirmed  his 
supremacy  by  the  second  storming  of  the  castle  at  Ozaka. 

Saigyo,  who,  unlike  Chomei,  was  a  family  father,  lets  the 
truth  escape  from  him  in  the  following  stanza : — 

Shtba  no  iho  ni  To  the  wattle  hut 

mi  wo  ha  hokoro  no  my  soul  hath 

sasoi'kite  enticed  my  body ; 

kokoro  u>a  mi  ni  mo  alas  !  my  body 

sowanu  narikeri,  there  beareth  not  my  soul. 

Of  the  details  of  Chomei's  life  not  much  is  known ;  it  was 
probably  uneventful  after  his  retirement.  The  following 
stanzas  will  give  some  idea  of  his  poetic  power  and  cast  of 
thought.  They  are  taken  from  a  book  called  Kamo  no 
Chomei  shiu,  ^  -^  ^Ji  $k — The  Poems  of  Chomei — which 
has  his  signature  appended  with  the  date  1  Shogen  (a.d.  1207). 

MOON   AND    SEA. 

Kuma  mo  naki  The  orb  undimmed 

kagami  to  miyete  that  shineth  like  a  mirror,* 

tumu  Uuki  wo  the  clear  moon  ! 

momotahi  migaku  the  white  waves  of  ocean 

okiUu  shiranami.  do  burnish  it  innumerously ! 

>  Of  polished  white  metal.  The  restless  waves  are  even  polishing  the  reflected 
image  of  the  moon. 
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THE    MURMUR    OF    THE  CICADAS    AT    THE    DEPARTURE    OF 

AUTUMN. 

Aki  shitau  Of  Autumn  loving 

mtuhi  no  hoe  hoso  cicadas  now  the  murmur 

yowani  nare  more  feeble  groweth  ; 

tomaranu  mono  to  this  empty  world  bow  fleeting 

tare  ka  oshieshi,  wbo    taugbt    these    [tiny] 

creatures? 

THE    EARLIEST  SOFT    RAINS    OF   WINTER, 

Oio  suru  mo  Those  pattering  drops ! 

^ahUhiki  mono  to  like  sound  of  fulling-board  ^ 

maki  no  ita  ni  they  wake  in  me 

omoi  shiraseru  a  sense  of  solitude — 

?uU8u  shiffurs  kana,  those  first  Winter  showers. 

WINTER   MOONSHINE    ON    SHRINE   AND    TEMPLE. 

Itauwari  too  Through  sacred  fringe 

toakite  togamuru  from  holy  shrine  that  wardeth 

Bhime  no  uchi  ni  every  falsehood, 

hiru  to  na  mie  %o  dare  not,  0  moon  of  Winter, 

fuya  no  yo  no  tsuki,  to  counterfeit  day's  glory. 

THE   WEARINESS    OF    LIFE. 

Sumi  wahinu  Fatigued  with  living, 

ISO  aawa  koyemu  my  spirit  fain  would  cross 

8htde  no  yama  the  hill  of  Shide  ^ ; 

tate  dani  oya  no  e'en  thus  I  should 

ato  wofumubeku,  my  father's  footsteps  follow. 


The  above  was  probably  composed  upon  the  failure  to 
•obtain  his  father's  post  of  warden  of  the  Kamo  shrine. 
A  friend,  one  Sukemitsu,  sent  him  the  following  sensible 
quintain  in  reply : — 

1  The  sound  of  beating  cloth  on  a  board  to  make  it  supple — a  frequent  motiye 
in  old  Japanese  poetry. 

'  The  hill  in  Hades  all  souls  must  cross. 
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Sumi  wahite  Scorn  not  to  live, 

nogi  na  koe  %o  nor  haste  to  climb  the  hill 

Shide  no  yama  of  fatal  Shide  ; 

kono  yo  ni  oya  no  but  in  this  world  of  men 

ato  wo  kosofume,  thy  father's  footsteps  foUow. 

A  CLOUD  OF  BLOSSOMS  IN  A  PICTURE  OP  THE  PURE  LAND 

(JODO  =  PARADISE). 

Tae%u  chiru  Ah !  yonder  blossoms 

hana  no  arikeri  fill  the  happy  scene  for  ever ; 

furusato  no  alas  !  my  village 

ume  mo  takura  mo  the  spray  of  plum  and  cherry 

ushi  ya  hito  toki,  but  seeth  to  sec  them  wither. 

OBLIVION  OF  THE  GLORY  OF  THE  WESTi.-    THE  BEAUTY  OF 

MOONRISE. 

Asa  yuu  ni  In  either  twilight, 

nishi  wo  somukaji  upon  the  west  my  back 

to  omoedomo  ne'er  would  I  turn  ; 

tsuki  matsu  hodo  wa  yet  when  the  moon  is  rising 

e  koso  mukawane.  I  cannot  westwards  look ! 

So  delightedly  does  he  contemplate  the  rising  moon  that 
he  forgets  he  is  turning  his  back  on  the  quarter  where 
Paradise  lies. 

^  Paradise  it)  in  the  west,  the  moon  rises  in  the  east. 
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IX. 
THE    MAN  AVULV-S  ANDES  ATA. 

TEXT  AND   TRANSLATION. 
By  LIONEL   D.   BARNETT,   M.A.,   D.  Lrrr.,   M.R.A.S. 

rriHE  Manavulu  -  sandesaya,  or  in  Pali  Mahanagakula - 
sandesa,  which  to-day  first  reaches  the  Western  reader, 
is  a  little  Pali  poem  of  somewhat  singular  character.  It  is 
in  the  form  of  a  poetical  epistle,  in  the  style  of  high  havya. 
It  is  dated  from  Mahanagakula  (Manavulu),  a  city  of  Ceylon. 
After  long  and  occasionally  complicated  panegjTics  upon 
this  city,  a  local  Buddhist  monastery,  and  the  mahdthera 
Nagasena  residing  in  the  latter,  it  proceeds  to  describe  in 
similar  strains  the  city  of  Arimaddanapura  (Pugama,  the 
modem  Pagan),  the  emperor  Siri-Dhammaraja  who  bears 
rule  therein,  a  monastery  built  by  the  latter  near  his  capital, 
and  a  distinguished  inahdthera  named  Kassapa  -  Sangha - 
rakkhita  who  dwells  there.  Then  follows  an  address  from 
Nagasena  to  Kassapa,  in  which  Nagasena  mentions  that  he 
has  received  a  letter  from  Kassapa  through  a  minister  Nai^a, 
apparently  containing  a  request.  The  poem  here  practically 
comes  to  an  end.  Five  verses  follow,  containing  greetings 
to  a  certain  Sariputta  and  an  exhortation  to  reform  the 
Church  in  Pagan  as  it  had  been  reformed  in  Ceylon  by 
Parakrama-bahu ;  but  as  these  verses  are  in  part  grossly 
corrupt,  as  they  are  singularly  feeble  and  debased  in  style, 
and  as  they  are  ignored  by  the  Sinhalese  translator  of  the 
rest  of  the  poem,  we  are  justified  in  regarding  them  with 
suspicion.  Either  they  are  altogether  spurious,  or  they  are 
a  rough  draft  which  the  poet  never  worked  out.  The  poem 
is  thus  a  mere  fragment. 
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The  author  obviously  is  not  Nagasena  himself,  but  is 
probably  a  monk  of  his  school.  The  whole  significance  of 
the  work  lies  in  its  topical  character ;  it  bears  upon  the 
historical  events  of  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
can  only  be  the  work  of  a  contemporary. 

At  that  time  Pagan,  still  the  leading  state  in  Burma,  was 
in  close  contact  with  the  metropolitan  church  of  Ceylon. 
Details  of  these  relations  are  given  in  the  inscription  of 
Dhammacheti,^  and  it  suffices  here  to  point  out  that  in 
1250  A.D.  there  existed  in  Pagan  two  great  divisions,  the 
Purima  or  old  Church  and  the  Slliala  or  Sinhalese  Church, 
which  had  been  recently  introduced  from  Ceylon.  Ananda 
Thera,  a  leader  of  the  latter  party,  died  at  Pagan  in  1246. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  however,  the 
Church  in  Pagan  declined  in  importance  as  the  empire  of 
Pagan  hastened  to  its  fall.  No  poet  in  the  fourteenth 
century  or  later  could  describe  Pagan  in  the  language  of 
our  author. 

Our  author  calls  the  king  of  Pagan  Siri-Dhamtnar^a. 
This  is  an  abbreviated  form  of  Sin'tribhuvandditt/a-pavara- 
pandita'dhammarq/a,  the  regular  title  of  the  Pagan  kings. 
The  king  who  bore  it  from  1211  to  1234  a.d.  was  TJzana, 
who  was  son  of  Narapati  -  sithu,  and  is  also  known  as 
Jeyasihga  (Zeya-theinka),  Nan-daung-myo,  and  Tilo-min-lo. 
His  successor  was  Kya-swa  (1234-1250),  followed  by  another 
Uzana.  Any  one  of  these  three  may  be  the  king  glorified 
by  our  poet ;  the  facts  which  we  shall  next  review  suggest 
that  it  is  the  first  or  the  second  of  these  monarchs  to  whom 
he  refers. 

Kassapa  Mahathera  is  an  interesting  figure  whom  I  restore 
with  much  pleasure  to  literature  from  the  ruins  of  his  home. 
At  Siri-paccaya  (Thiri-pitsaya),  hard  by  Pagan,  among  the 
ruined  masses  of  monastic  buildings  there  is  a  group  that 
still  bears  the  name  of  Shin-kafthaba,  the  Reverend  Kassapa. 
This  was  the  monastery  of  Maha-kassapa,  who  in  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 

1  See  also  Mahdvatnia,  Izxx,  6  f. 
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Church  in  Pagan.  An  inscription  found  here  ^  states  that 
in  Nadaw  606  Sak.  (a.d.  1244)  Min  Hla  built  a  large 
monastery  for  the  residence  of  the  Reverend  Maha-kassapa, 
and  gave  an  estate  for  the  maintenance  of  the  establishment. 
This  apparently  was  an  addition  to  the  previous  establish- 
ment ;  for  the  latter,  according  to  our  poet,  was  originally 
foimded  by  the  king,  and  the  same  inscription  records  other 
gifts  to  the  monastery  of  Maha-kassapa,  of  which  the  first 
is  dated  Pyatho  599  Sak.  (a.d.  1237-8).  Two  other  in- 
scriptions, dated  604  Sak.  (a.d.  1242),  mention  a  similar 
gift  of  land  to  his  monastery ;  *  while  another  document 
records  the  foundation  of  another  monastery  in  ^99  Sak. 
(a.d.  1237)  and  the  dedication  of  slaves  for  its  service  in  the 
presence  of  Maha-kassapa  and  Dhammasiri-subhuti.^  To 
bear  witness  to  such  dedications  was  a  function  that  even 
kings  and  great  nobles  did  not  despise. 

Even  the  minister  Nana  mentioned  in  our  poem  seems  to 
have  left  his  name  upon  the  monuments  of  this  period ;  for 
an  inscription  dated  599  Sak.  (a.d.  1237)  records  the  con- 
struction of  a  grotto  and  monastery  by  a  minister  named 
Nana  Pi-si  and  the  dedication  of  slaves  and  land  for  it& 
maintenance.* 

"We  cannot  lay  any  stress  upon  the  dubious  verses  57-62 ; 
but  it  may  be  remarked  that  about  this  time  there  was  a 
distinguished  friar  in  Pagan,  Sariputta  surnamed  Dhamma- 
vilasa,  who  may  be  the  Sariputta  of  v.  59.*  Pamkrama- 
bahu's  reformation  of  the  Church,  to  which  v.  62  alludes, 
is  a  commonplace,  and  suggests  no  conclusions. 

In  this  period  the  town  of  Manavulu  or  Mahanagakula 
was  also  important.  It  had  been  the  seat  of  Kittisiri  Megha, 
and  Parakrama-bahu  I  made  it  the  capital  of  the  surroimding 
province.^     Subsequently  it  lapsed  into  insignificance,  and 


*  Inscriptions  of  Pagan ^  Pinyay  and  Ava  (Rangoon,  1892),  x,  No.  15,  p.  243. 

*  Inscriptions  of  Pag  an  y  etc.,  iv,  No.  3,  p.  117,  and  vii,  No.  16,  p.  184. 
'  Inscriptions  of  Pagan,  etc.,  iii.  No.  6,  p.  101. 

*  Inscriptions  of  Pagan  J  etc.,  vii.  No.  14,  p.  181. 

*  See  Forchhammcr,  The  Jardine  Prize,  pp.  29  fiP. 

*  Mahavamsa,  Ixi,  23  ;  Ixxii,  118  fiP. ;  Ixxv,  21. 
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it  exists  no  longer.  The  fame  of  Nagasena  likewise  seems 
to  have  been  short-lived ;  his  memory  indeed  is  apparently 
preserved  only  in  this  little  poem. 

In  editing  the  text  I  have  used  four  Sinhalese  palm-leaf 
MSS.,  which  were  formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  late 
Mr.  Hugh  Nevill.     They  are — 

A.  Text  with  a  fairly  old  and  scholarly  sammya  (i.e,  text 

analysed  and  interpreted  in  Sinhalese) ;  written  in 
a  Low  Country  hand  by  a  clumsy  and  somewhat 
illiterate  scribe,  about  1800.     15  folios. 

B.  Text  with  same  sannayay  fairly  correctly  written  in 

a  neat  small  hand  of  the  early  nineteenth  century, 
11  folios. 

V.  Text  with  same  sannayay  copied  recently  from  A  or 
a  near  ancestor  of  A.     14  folios. 

U.  Text  only  ;  carelessly  and  ignorantly  written  ;  repre- 
sents the  same  tradition  as  B,  and  hence  is  of  no 
independent  value.     5  folios. 

As  A,  B,  and  C  give  the  text  of  each  stanza  twice,  firstly 
by  itself  (saw/aVd-tcxt)  and  secondly  with  its  interpretation 
in  the  sannaya  (pada-texi),  I  denote  the  readings  of  the 
former  by  A*^,  B»,  and  C*,  and  those  of  the  latter  as  A^  B^, 
and  C^  The  pada-text  often  varies  from  the  samhitd-textj 
and  is  usually  more  correct.  Italics  denote  conjectural 
alterations  or  additions. 

The  critical  notes  are  by  no  means  exhaustive,  for  in  such 
a  small  work  it  is  needless  to  register  all  the  confusions  of 
similar  letters  which  teem  in  Sinhalese  MSS.,  and  signify 
nothing.  Hence  I  have  usually  ignored  cases  where  an 
obvious  blunder  in  the  mmhitd  is  tacitly  corrected  in  the 
pada-text,  or  vice  versd,  and  generally  I  have  recorded  only 
salient  divergences  of  the  MSS.  or  irregularities  of  some 
slight  significance.  In  the  matter  of  spelling  I  have  usually 
followed  the  tradition  of  B,  D. 
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Hamma  mahanagakuloditainha  pura  mahanagakulakulamlia 

Tidiccasampannakulacitamha  ^  samiddhisamyogavibhusitamlia.         (1) 

lankitthlvadane  vibhutisadane  sataccasammanane 

yasmim  sajjitatorane  satarune  sadhuna'  sadharane 

dhammaramakiile  vilopavikale  paccatthiduggacale 

iiramo  ahu  ramaniyyavibhavo  datthabbasaro  varo.  (2) 

yasmim  vihare  yatipumgavanam  gunatibharubbahanatureva 

mahi  samunnamitatoranoghabahabhir  arocayate  visadam.  (3) 

suddhaduddhapatalam  va  valukapattam  attahasitam  va  bhumiya 

bhati  yattha  munivTranirajfljopatthatorugunarenusannibham.^         (4) 

ambare  avilambanta  dharasannihita  thira 

pasada  'bhivirocanti  sarada  va  payodhara.  (5) 

dipa  jhayanti  aramc  saddhim  sambuddhasunubhi  ^ 

andhakara  vigacchanti  saddhim  cittamalebi  pi.  (6) 

indindiranandanaman jarika  mandilnilandolitapallavagga  * 

«amuggirantiva  ghananuragam  anokaha  samyatisangaladdham.    (7) 

mandamandapavanaggakampita  balasalavalaya  vihangamc 

varayantir  iva  tuiigakfijite*  jhananandanavibadhana  bhaya.  (8) 

asarabhave  kadallvanavall  ^  cirassa  nindaparipllita  yahim 

vidhaya    chaya    yamipumgavanugii    subhesini    nuna'    tapovan' 

ajjhaga.  (9) 

yasmim  sammasananubaddhahadaye  atapine  samyate 
'neke  samyamipurngave  gunaganarame  thirarambhine  ^ 
sevante  vanavahinisucipayorahge  tarangakide 

ranganta  mudimiaruta  kalaruta  sakuntasankujita.  (10) 

evamvidhe  carutare  vihare  visuddhasaddhammaniketaramme 
ranaiijayabaddhamanoratho  hu  thcro^  mahanagacamu  panito      (11) 


1  A»',  Bb,  C^  -acitarnhd ;  A»,  8%  C*,  D  -ocUamha, 

*  A*,  B»,  C*,  D  'mrajdpa' ;  A^,  B^,  C^  'nirajapU', 
'  A,  C  sunibhi. 

*  A»,  C»  'ddol' ;  B»,  D  -andol- ;  A^,  B*',  C»»  'dndol', 

*  A,  C  kufij- ;  B,  D  kig-, 

*  C  kadalavindvali. 

'  A,  C,  D  'hrambhite. 

®  After  thero  A  adds  naroj  C  naro. 
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iiissango  danadliarasurabhi  gunaganadhoranarohanaddho 

silddiakaruiiuapuuuussavanavisaranaghunitaghaniirenu 

yo  hii  vanlkarenu  ranaraQakamahavaranoddaranaya 

pauuatinnorudanto  samanamani  mahagandhamatanganago.  (12) 

sankhindukundaharaharamunalanala-  ^ 

bhagirathisalilanimmalakittipure 

yasmim  vasantakulite  ^  pavijainbhamane 

damphullalakkhi;;^  upayanti  tapovanani.  (13) 

natati  sirasi  renu  buddhapadaravinde ' 

natati  sugatavanlvaninl  kantharange 

natati  hadayarange  bhavananatakitthi 

natati  caranarangc  lokamolinam  all.  (14) 

muttaguna,tte  pi  guna  mahagghii  na  dighasutta  na  sarandhavutta 

niharabhanu  na  pi  somabhave  na  sulapani  na  kapaladhari.        (15) 

janappasada  viya  yassa  sara  sudhabhisitta  viya  candabha^o^ 

saromhaliva  sakesaravall  gunanuragena  guna  vibhusita.  (16) 

na  candakantupalavantinij jhara  na  candapada  na  ca  candanaddava '' 

na  ceva  harabharana  na  nlyare  samantato  yassa  yatha  gunavali.    (17) 

lankay'  abharano  gunoghasarano  dhammakare  torano 

kummaggavarano  ®  visuddhacarano  so  'yam  asadharano 

tanhakulavidarano  ranaranavyaparanodarano 

dhammappltisurapagaviharano  eravano  varano.  (18) 

t-ejogunii  civaralakkhanena  parissajantiva  ^  tanum  samanta 

durasado  yena  yamissaro  so  sasenamiirena  pi  duddamena.  (19) 

jlsa  yato  patutaram  munikomudani 

niharabhanulasitena  hiladayano 

so  nagasenayamipo  yasaramsipuro 

iisavisalavalayam  dhavallkaroti.  (20) 

sanagascno®  pi  hiladaye^  janam  ghananurago  pi  pajasu  nimmamo 

yamabhiramo  pi  durasado  sada  virulhamulo  pi  ca  aggasammato.   (21) 

*  A»,  C»  -ndlam. 

2  So  B,  D,  A*,'  C* ;  A'',  C'»  -tuUte  (or  'tuline). 
'  Sliould  we  read  -da  'f 

*  A,  B,  0  -bhdvo  (D  -bhdnavo) ;  but  the  Sinh.,  which  explains  "  like  the  moon's 
rays  '*  (candra-tnancin  menda)^  confirms  our  emendation. 

^  A,  B,  C,  D  candanandava, 

"  Should  we  read  dum-  ? 

'  A*,  C^  parisayan-  ;  A**,  C^  parissayan-  ;  the  latter  may  be  right. 

^  Sond-  A»  (originally,  but  corrected),  C*,  D. 

8  Hiladayo  A  (originally,  but  corrected),  C,  D. 
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pajgio  sadhammissarasasanassa  nibaddhakaccho  kalisasanassa 
niketabhuto  tapasadhanassa  sirldharo  sissapasadhanassa.  (22) 

jambuddipayare  nirapadakare  nissesakosakare 
velavellitasagarorulaharipakaragopayite 
dhammadissarabodhimangalaghare  ^  vijjapagSsagare 
sadhudarasaroruhakaravare  bhukaminlsekhare  (23) 

dosarimaddanasamunnatanamadheyyo  ' 
sampannakosaparivaramahakuladdho 
sabbupabhogaparipuwagahabliiramo 

dhammabhiramajanavissamanassamo  hu.  (24) 

jmayaratanu;a  ^  gunabhuruhabhu  parahitanirata  sahitavahita 
sucaritacaritopasamabharana  sacaraiLasarasIruhama^danato  (25) 

kamalakaratam  upanenti  hi  yam  satatam  sukhita  subudha  vibudha 
afnara  viya  nandanamajjhagata  mudita  'bhiramanti  hi  yattha 

gata.  (26) 

dese  tasmim  yimalakamaladevimuladhivase 
paravaropanatayividhodaramuttadisare 
uddhe^  nanajanadhanabharu  bhumibhedabhisauke 
sampannanga  sujanabharana  rajadhani  ahod.  (27) 

Harodaggavisalasalayalayo  yassam  sudhanuusidito 
lakkhisahgamamangalavutasitappalambapattayall 
pindibhuya  padakkhuoLahitatanu  kittippabandho  yatha 
bhupalassa  yirajate  patidisam  gantya  di80gu][Lthitain.^  (28) 

pasado  himasehikutadhayalo  bhupalamulalayo 
kStagaraparamparacitasirorangappasangakulo 
deyindassa  yinindati^  ppatidinam  pakmbahemayali 
devanandananandanabhiranuugLe  eraya^am  yarai^am.  (29) 

toranesu  ca  baddhakihkinijalajataranitena  hari^m^ 
rangakelicaturo  ya  maruto  gajrate  ya  nagaripatiyasam.  (30) 


*  A»  "odhi-i  corrected  to  ^adi- ;  A**,  B,  D  -5rfi- ;  C  'odhi', 

*  LoBdrU'  A,  C  (in  A*  orig.  dosdri-) ;  todari-  D. 
s  A,  B,  G,  D  -tofinya. 

*  A,  B,  C  adiVio    .     .     .     bhumibhsddbhisaiiko  (D  a44ho    .    •    •    -Miiib) ; 
the  emendation  is  confirmed  by  the  Sinh. 

^  I.e.  in  Sanskrit  dip'OrapM^thitdm,    C^  has  -(o,  A^  ^to  altered  to  o^om,  D  ^to. 

>  B,  D  nindita, 

">  A,  B,  C,  D  hdnnt  or  -m  ;  bat  the  Sinh.  treats  the  wotd  as  epithet  of  "patam, 
which  must  be  a  feminine,  as  apparently  in  t.  49. 

J.K.A.M.   1905.  18 
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danambudharaparipanaplnita  mattadvipanam  ghanadanapankile 
gandatthale    baddhapoda  ^    siluniikha    nibaddhajhankararayei^ 

liayare.  (31) 

turangama  kinkinijalabaddha  janghalavegena  vijambhamana 
saddayamana  va  nabhecaranam  sahassabhanussa  turangamanam.  (32) 
madhukaranikaranam  panagararavinda  ^ 
tatamhatarusakliaaDJalTpeyatoya 
yiyidhaviliagakilagayanakeliranga 

sisiramadhuranira  pokkharauno  ramenti.  (33) 

kokilalikulamanjusiujita  maujarijarajapuujaranjita  ' 
rucirakamaratidutacutaka  ranjayanti  yuvino  va  kanane.  (34) 

evamvidhe  vividharammavibhutisare 
tatth&rimaddanapure  paraduppasayhe 
samantamolimaniraD  jitapadapitho  * 

dhammena  sasati  bhuvam  siridhammaraja.  (35) 

yen'  indriyani  sakalani  vasikatani 
sampannananakarunagunabhayanena 
dhamme  pi  so  'bhiramate  nijamandire  va 

molim  yath&vahati  sanghapadaravinde.  (36) 

khaggayatthi  ranakelidohaja  yassa  panisarasimhe  thita 
veravlrabhatacittakotara  vutthita*  va  ghanadhumasantati.  (37) 

kim  cittam  yadi  sindhuvarijathare  dhavam  bhujangalayam 
jhatvaw&ribhatatavl  *  na  samito^  dubbaratejonalo^ 
cittam  na  ppalayuggadidhitimahamattandacandattana 
yam^  ten&rivilasinljalanidhim  naseti  nissesato.  (38) 

yasappabandha  saradabbhasubbha  ^^  dasa  disa  ^^  'bhippasaranti  yassa 
kavina'  vacayatavatavega  picuppabandha  viya  vippakin^a.         (39) 


»  A,  B,  C,  D  'padd. 

2  Only  As  C^-dd;  D  -<fe. 

'  B  -ran/fl-. 

*  A,  C  -pit he. 

6  B*,  D  dufth', 

*  A,  B,  C,  D  jhatvdtndri',  dividing  Jhatcdma  ari'  ;   the  Sinh.  also  suggests 
Jhatvdna. 

7  A  (?),  B,  C*,  D  iamino ;  C^  tamito, 

^  C,  D  ditddhdrU'  ;  but  A,  B,  and  the  Sinh.  confirm  our  reading. 

^  A»,  C»  aantendri'  ;  B»,  D  yan  tmapi: 
^^  B  ambha-  ;  the  Sinh.  translates  **  mass  of  clouds.** 
1^  Should  we  read  diad  datikhhippataranii  P 
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Tajindiramangaladappanena  ^  tivaggalakkhlratimandire^a 

naradliirajena  manobhiramo  akari  aramavaro  i4aro.  (40) 

pakaramandalaparikkhitagehapall  ^ 

ramma  sudhadhavalita  valita  jutihi 

khlramburasiparimanthanavegajata  » 

phenavaBva  nibida*  lahariviniddha.  (41) 

yoganuyogadigunoditena  vikampita  samyaminam  ganena 

ubbandhita  papabhata  va  yattha  dhaja  ca  tm'  accunnatatorane8u.*(42) 

pabhatakale  himabindusandanl  yihahgamodiritanadanadita 

tapodhananam  tapatejatajjita  rudanti  mauue  pavana  vanalayo.  (43) 

kamalini  c'^  alinllasaroruha  sarasasarasasarasamandana 

avirasa  virasa^opatapaha  "^  tapayanopayanodaraharinl.^  (44) 

tahim  yihare  viharam  yasassi  taponiketo  gunasannivaso 

«o  sangharakkhitam  itiritanamadliejryo  thero  maha  sakalalokaki- 

rltapado.  (45) 

knndayadata  kavikanthahara  disambaradambaravippakinna 
yasappabandha  sanaramaro  pi  te  gayi  loko  katakannapuro.®  (46) 
yadi  ppavalambudhikhirasagara  samam  careyyum  bhuvane  samantato 
tato  'nukubbanti  disasu  vitthata  yasappabandha  tapatejayellita.  (47) 
payalagangahi  vilobhitajjutl  yirajate  patthatatejasantati 
pakasitum  kunkumapaDkilepanam  disahganapinapayodharopari.  (48) 
yo  yasamantasekena  ^^  nibbapeti  jagattayam 

dhammaramsabhisekena  abhisandeti  manayam.  (49) 

yasanti  yasmim  karunadayo  guna  sirinikete  yiya  raJEunandire 
asangacari  tu  yasoparampara  caranti  loke  kutiyam  ya  pLCidita.  (50) 
guigLanam  anto  ca  na  dissate  me  sarasyati  sidati  mandabhaga 
na  maujarlbharapalambasakhe  yaso  'tthi  pangussa  hi  salaraje.  (51) 

1  A,  B,  C,  D  'tndard'.  In  the  next  line  only  B»>  has  akari.  A,  B»,  C,  D  akdH^ 
which  may  possibly  be  right,  supposing  the  poet's  grammar  to  be  vitiated  by  the 
vernacular  (the  Sinh.  has  here  ke(ei/iy  both  active  and  passive). 

'  B,  C^  -parikkhitta'y  and  so  apparently  the  Sinh. 

*  A  'paritnanthana-  ;  C  -paramantkana'  ;  B,  D  'paripanthana'-, 

«  A,  B,  C,  D  nikhiid. 

^  Corrupt.  A,  B^,  C,  D  agree  in  reading  mace*  (B*  maif4')t  <uicl  the  Sinh. 
construes  it  as  if  it  were  ace-  (i.e.  aty-) ! 

*  A,  B,  C,  D  m  ;  the  Sinh.  suggests  e\ 

^  A,  B,  C  virasdpatdpahd  (D  -tdpavdhhd) ;  the  Sinh.  has  ''allaying  unpleasant 
heat." 
^  B*  tapanopavanod'^  B^  tapavanod-f  D  tapavancpavadara; 

*  B,  D  'kai^nu' ;  A,  C  'kannU', 

"  A*,  C»  ydsd'  ;  A^,  C  yasa-  ;  B,  D  yasd-. 
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tarn  kassapamahatheram  bruYlti^  gugiasekharo 

mgasenamahathero  asimsanapurassaram.  (52) 

dubbaranangavatahatataralatara  gadharagudhanira 

haradharabhirama  manighinivalayaveladibbayudhall  ^ 

vijjucchayasanatha  sanakharakaraka  mararajambuidall 

n&lani  yamcittakekim  pacalitukarane '  patu  tuyham  sa  dhiro.    (53) 

lasati  tuhinaramsl  piu^aramsi  nisayam 

lasati  divasabhage  bhanuma  'nantabhanu 

hasati  kamalasa^dam  pattagunhanakale 

jayati  yativaro  'yam  sabbada  merudhlro.  (54) 

nicoam  sirlramanamangalainandire];^^ 

pi^ami  te  oara^pallavasekliare^a 

dittappabhapatalapallayitodarena 

deYasuroragasiromanibhassare^a.  (55) 

bhadantapada  pahitam*  hi  pannam  aniya  dattam  gunarukkha- 

nanabhidhanena  padhanina  yam  samaggasamaggiraso^  va  tarn  me.(56) 

disvana  pannam  tava  bhuripanQam  sutvana  sandesam  i4arapiti 

jato  'mhi  Bammananabhajananam  ayacana  pltivasikaroti.  (57) 

[pavarana*  hotd^  yadatthikena  yen'atthi  attho  pahinanti  pa9^;iam 

aamjoSdayissama^  yathabalam  tarn  thiraya  samaggi  na  bhedaniya.(58) 

sariputtassa  pucchama  kusalam  kusalesino 

pufinam  parinayissama^  sasanatthitikamino.  (59) 

tvaniramayatyam  dadami^^ 

api  jitam  sangame  pariccajjam  idam  kusalabbatam 

patija  jiTitamayam  dhammaratam  hi  dullabham.^^  (60) 


»  C  hru',  D  bra-, 

•  C  'ffhitM', 

'  A^,  B*  "karai^o  ;  A»,  C*  *karano, 

«  A,  B,  C,  D  'pOddmihitam  (B«  twice  hUam). 

•  A,  B,  C,  D  aamaggi'  ;  the  Sinh.  aiyalu^  «*  all." 

•  VexBes  5S-62  are  for  the  most  part  inoorrigibly  corrupt,  and  probably  spurious. 
'  A(?),  CftA^f. 

>  A,  B,  G,  D  tatnmad", 

•  B  pariifAif'' ;  D  parinay- ;  A,  C  pari^umay-, 

1*  B  tvanirdtnapattha,  C  tvaromayatva,  A  daddtni.    D  omits  all. 

11  So  apparently  A,  C  ;  A,  howerer,  has  samdgame  (?),  and  C  -ra^ffm.  B  has 
j^itavi  aamiajjam  idam  kt^  tulahhmift  T)  fivitam  99y  .     .    '.    auJdbhmfi 

patirijdtijlvitam  may  am. 
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bhadantapadana'  samipacarl  ye'  buddhabhikkhu  panamitvaneham ^ 
na  ceva'  puccham  hi  (na  datudeyyam)  *  dadami  pufiAani  virafiji- 
tani.  *  (61) 

saddhim  parakkamabhujena  mahibhujena 
sangho  visodhayi  yatha  jinasasan'ettha 
tumhe  pi  tattha  siridhammanaradliirajam 
adaya  sasanavaram  suvisodhayatha.  (6^)] 


Translation. 

(1)  [Sent]  from  the  pleasant  city  called  Mahanagakula, 
which  is  thronged  with  crowds  of  mighty  elephants,  formed 
by  the  gathering  of  families  of  exalted  estate,  and  adorned 
by  the  presence  of  fortune. 

(2)  In  this,  which  is  as  it  were  the  face  of  the  Lady 
Lanka,^  a  seat  of  splendour,  a  place  of  constant  entertainment 
possessing  ornamented  archways,  with  youthful  folk,  where 
righteous  men  form  a  general  population  delighting  in  the 
Law,  free  from  raids,  a  mount  imsurmountable  by  foemen, 
there  is  a  noble  Pleasance  of  delightful  splendour  and  notable 
richness. 

(3)  In  this  Close  the  Earth,  being  as  it  were  faint  from 
supporting  the  exceeding  weight  of  the  virtues  of  the  noble 
ascetics,  displays  her  weariness  by  throwing  up  crowds  of 
archways  as  her  arms.* 

(4)  Here  a  strip  of  sand  gleams  like  a  mass  of  pure  milk, 
like  the  Earth's  smile,  in  semblance  as  pollen  from  the  broad 
and  far-spread  pistils  of  lotuses,  which  are  the  virtues  of 
valiant  sages.^ 

^  AjBjCf/e  ye;  D  ijo  ye. 

'  D  teham. 

'  A,  C  nameva ;  D  tarn  eva. 

*  These  words  are  found  only  in  D. 

^  Sinhalese  poets  are  fond  of  comparing  a  city  to  the  jeweUed  face  of  the  Earth 
or  of  Lanka  ;  ho  in  the  AuurddhapurU'Vistaraya — 

Anuradhapuram  rammaqi  asi  lankfimahitale 
bhumikaminiya  sadhu  man^itaip  vadanaip  Tiya. 

*  Cf.  Buddhacarita,  yiii,  37. 

7  Gttna  =  *  pistil '  and  '  virtue.*    The  point  is  strengthened  by  mr^fay  which 
suggesta  nii-rajaa. 
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(5)  Its  temple-buildings  shew  like  autumnal  clouds  which,, 
instead  of  dallying  in  the  sky,  have  fixed  themselves  firmly 
in  the  earth.^ 

(6)  In  this  Pleasance  lamps  are  burned  while  the  sons 
of  the  Enlightened  One  meditate;^  and  darkness  is 
dissipated,  together  with  the  defilements  of  the  mind. 

(7)  Its  trees,  whose  blossoms  delight  the  bees,^  and  whose 
twig-tips  are  fluttered  by  gentle  breezes,  breathe  forth  as 
it  were  an  intense  devotion*  gotten  from  attachment  to  the 
ascetics. 

(8)  Stirred  by  the  edge  of  the  gentle  wind,  the  young 
trees'  circles  as  it  were  keep  off  the  shrilly  piping  birds  in 
fear  lest  they  should  disturb  the  delights  of  meditation. 

(9)  Here,  affording  shade,  stands  a  plantain-grove,  which 
is  as  though,  after  long  repining  at  the  reproach  of  its 
saplessness,*  it  had  at  length  attached  itself  to  the  noble 
ascetics  and  come  to  the  hermitage  in  desire  of  good  works. 

(10)  Soft  winds,  tender -voiced,  fuU  of  birds'  songs, 
dancing  on  the  wave-thronged  stage  of  the  forest-rivers' 
pure  waters,  do  service  *  here  to  many  noble  ascetics,  whose 
hearts  are  fixed  upon  contemplation,  who  are  zealous,^  self- 
disciplined,  delighting  in  all  the  virtues,  resolute  in  their 
imdertakings. 

(11)  Such  is  the  charming  Close,  pleasant  as  being  the 
abode  of  the  pure  Good  Law,  where  dwells  the  famous  elder, 
the  great  Nagasena,  whose  desires  are  fixed  upon  conquest 
in  the  Strife.® 


^  The  same  metaphor  as  in  Attana-galU'Vamiaf  i,  7. 

2  The  point  lies  in  the  doable  meaning  of  jhayantiy  signifying  both  '  are 
burnt '  and  *  meditate.' 

'  The  words  are  chosen  to  suggest  Indra  and  Kandana, 

*  Ohananuraga  means  both  '  intense  devotion '  and  *  thick  reddening  *  (of  red 
pollen  floating  in  the  air).    In  its  ethical  sense  anurdga  is  a  phase  of  aanga, 

^  As  so  often,  the  plantain  (Muta  sapientum)  is  taken  as  typical  of  the  Tanity 
of  life  from  its  apparent  lack  of  sap. 

^  The  winds  are  comnared  to  dancing  and  singing  girls ;   their  stage  is  the 
river,  their  audience  the  hermits. 

''  Atapine  is  glossed  as  heUuayan  tavannavu  vxrya  HH,  *  having  valour  con- 
suming the  kilesas.* 

*  So  the  aannaya  ;  the  strife  is  with  the  kHetas. 
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(12)  He  is  without  attachment  (without  fixed  place), 
fragrant  with  the  streams  of  charity  (with  streams  of  ichor), 
blest  by  being  ruled  (ridden)  by  guides  (elephant-masters) 
in  various  virtues  (reins),  fearing  not  the  atomic  dust  of 
sin  (stirring  up  no  atomic  dust  in  the  sky)  because  of  the 
abundance  of  his  mercifulness  and  righteous  obedience 
(proper  docility)  from  training,  having  the  Goddess  of 
Speech  as  his  bride  (having  pleasant- voiced  elephant-cows), 
possessing  sharp  and  great  tusks  of  knowledge  in  order  to 
pierce  the  mighty  elephants  that  war  for  Sin  (that  roar 
in  battle),  a  jewel  of  ascetics  (strong-voiced  and  jewelled),^ 
a  great  Elephant-Bull. 

(13)  When  this  flood  of  glory,  spotless  as  the  conch,  the 
jasmine,  Hara's  necklace,  the  lotus'  root,  or  the  waters  of 
Ganges,  swells  forth  bestirred  by  Spring,  the  hermitage- 
forests  assume  a  verdant  splendour.^ 

(14)  On  his  head  sports  the  dust  from  the  lotus-feet  of 
the  Buddha ;  in  his  throat  as  stage  sports  the  Blessed  One's 
word  as  songstress;  in  his  heart  as  stage  sports  the  dancer 
meditation;  about  his  feet  as  stage  sports  the  line  of  the 
world's  diadems. 

(15)  Even  as  threads  of  pearl-necklaces  (as  indeed  void 
of  imworth),  his  virtues  (threads)  are  precious,  allowing 
not  of  sloth  (being  not  loosely  strung)  and  being  practised 
without  fault  (rounded  without  gaps) ;  though  he  be  of 
nature  like  the  moon,  he  is  not  harsh  of  hand  (though 
he  shine  as  the  moon,  his  beams  are  not  frosty) ;  he  carries 
no  trident  in  his  hand  (his  hand  deals  not  pain),  he  bears  no 
skull  (he  is  no  foe  of  the  bowl-bearers).' 


^  This  is  interesting  as  presenting  one  of  the  roots  which  Western  Orientalists 
in  their  wisdom  call  'artificial/  but  in  fact  had  a  real,  if  obscure,  life  outside 
the  Dhatupa^has.  In  its  secondary  sense  samana  is  analysed  by  our  poet  as 
ia'tnanOf  *  with  noise.* 

'  Nagasena,  having  been  in  v.  12  compared  by  a  pun  upon  his  name  to  an 
elephant,  is  now  likened  to  a  *' flood  of  glory.''  The  verse  means  that  the 
hermitages  in  which  at  the  end  of  the  Spring  he  spends  the  vassa  or  rainy  season 
(July- August)  are  blessed  by  his  presence. 

'  Nagasena  is  contrasted  ¥rith  6iva.  The  Sinh.  explains  aulapdni  as  secondarily 
meaning  'torturing  the  body.*  Kap&ladhdrl  is  to  be  analysed  secondarily  as 
kapdladha'ari. 
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(16)  As  wealth  through  the  favour  of  the  public,  as  the 
moon's  rays  in  being  bedewed  with  ambrosia,  as  rows  of 
lotuses  with  their  lines  of  pistils,  his  virtues  are  enhanced 
by  devotion  to  virtue. 

(17)  Neither  the  streams  oozing  from  the  candrakdnta 
jewel,  nor  moonbeams,  nor  sandal-paste,  nor  necklaces  can 
be  applied  [with  such  effect]  as  the  series  of  his  virtues. 

(18)  An  ornament  of  Lanka,  a  shelter  of  throngs  of 
virtues,  an  archway  in  the  home  of  the  Law,  restraining 
men  from  evil  paths,  pure  in  his  ways  is  this  extraordinary 
man,  cleaving  the  banks  of  Desire,  shattering  the  efforts  of 
him  that  roars  in  the  strife,^  sporting  in  the  celestial  river 
of  delight  in  the  Law  like  the  elephant  Airavata. 

(19)  Under  the  guise  of  the  monk's  robe  brilliant  qualities 
encompass  as  it  were  his  body,  whereby  this  prince  of 
ascetics  is  proof  against  the  assaults  of  Mara,  though  he 
be  accompanied  by  his  host  and  hard  to  subdue. 

(20)  Brightly  gladdening  with  dalliance  as  of  the  cool- 
rayed  [moon]  saintly  men  as  lotuses  wherever  he  be 
awaited,^  this  Nagasena,  prince  of  ascetics,  is  a  flood  of 
the  radiance  of  glory  making  white  the  spacious  vault  of 
the  sky. 

(21)  Even  with  hosts  of  elephants,^  he  will  delight  the 
people ;  though  intensely  attached  to  the  folk  (to  offspring), 
he  is  imselfish  ;  though  charming  by  reason  of  his  discipline 
(though  attractive  to  the  Death-God),  he  is  invincible ; 
though  of  spreading  root,  he  is  highly  esteemed. 

(22)  He  is  the  life-breath  to  the  empire  of  the  Lord  of 
his  Law;  his  robes  are  girded  up  to  chastise  sin;  he  is 
a  home  of  methods  for  mortification,  and  is  resplendent 
with  the  ornament  consisting  of  his  disciples. 

(23)  In  the  excellent  Jambudvipa,  which  wards  off 
calamity  and  is  a  mine  of  all  treasures,  guarded  by  its 
bulwark  of  wide  waves  of  the  strand-encompassed  ocean, 

^  Namely  Kama. 

'  The  Sinh.  translates  asd  yato  by  «  0  dikhi  yamheyakin,  taking  utd  as  dM. 

'  I.e.  even  coming  as  an  enemy.    Secondarily  to  be  analysed  as  m  nSg^mno^ 

"  this  Nagasena.*' 
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a  festal  house  for  the  Enlightenment  of  the  first  Lord  of 
the  Law,  an  ocean  to  the  rivers  of  knowledge,  an  excellent 
home  of  lotuses  consisting  of  good  and  noble  men,  a  crown 
of  the  Lady  Earth, 

(24)  there  is  an  abode  giving  repose  to  folk  who  delight 
in  the  Law ;  it  has  the  exalted  name  "  Crushing  the  Foe 
that  is  sin"  (Arimaddana) ;  it  is  rich  in  the  presence  of 
treasures,  courts,  and  great  families,  and  is  delightful  as 
fully  providing  for  all  enjoyments. 

(25)  Sons  of  the  excellent  Conqueror,  seats  of  the  trees 
•of  virtue,  unresting  for  the  welfare  of  others,  heedful  of 
their  own  weal,  adorning  righteous  conduct  and  patience 
by  the  embellishment  of  the  lotuses  of  their  own  feet 

(26)  dwell  in  this  spot,  everlastingly  happy,  wise,  and 
enlightened,  and  render  it  a  home  of  Fortime,  even  as  the 
immortals  sport  blissfully  in  the  midst  of  Nandana. 

(27)  In  this  region,  which  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  pure 
goddess  Fortune,  and  in  which  are  produced  from  the  ocean 
a  prime  treasure  of  various  noble  pearls,  wealthy,  and 
suggesting  a  mine  from  its  fostering  manifold  sorts  of  folk 
and  wealth,  there  is  a  royal  city  which  possesses  the  [seven] 
members  ^  and  nurtures  worthy  inhabitants. 

(28)  In  this  [city]  there  shines  a  circle  of  firm,  lofty,  and 
spacious  bulwarks  skilfully  adorned,  which  is  like  the  mass 
(panegyric)  of  the  monarch's  glory,  as  it  forms  in  every 
direction  a  veil  for  the  quarters  of  the  sky,  displays  a  series 
of  drooping  white  flags  (contains  brilliant  and  long 
pedigrees)  strung  out  on  account  of  the  festival  of  his 
union  with  Fortime,  and  in  its  sum  turns  its  form  south- 
ward (presents  its  form  in  an  attitude  of  reverence). 

(29)  The  monarch's  chief  abode,  a  palace  white  as  the 
peak  of  a  snowy  mountain,  crowded  by  the  presence  of 
balconies  accumulated  by  the  succession  of  storeys,  and 
displaying  long  lines  of  gold,  cries  shame  every  day  upon 


^  The  seven  aiiffM  are  enmnerated  in  the  sannaya  an  srSmy  am&tydt  tuhrt  koio 
rdffradurffabaldni  ca^  which  slightly  diverges  from  the  text  of  Manu  ix,  294, 
and  Tajfiavalkya  i,  352. 
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Devendra's  elephant  Airavata  for  sporting  in  the  Nandana- 
park  that  delights  the  gods. 

(30)  With  the  tinkling  that  arises  from  the  throngs  of 
bells  fixed  on  the  archways  the  wind,  like  one  skilled  in, 
the  sports  of  the  stage,  sings  as  it  were  the  charming  glory 
of  the  city's  lord. 

(31)  The  bees,  delighted  with  drinking  streams  of  ichorous^ 
fluid  (streams  of  the  waters  of  largesse),  and  having  their 
feet  sticking  on  the  hot  elephants'  cheeks  muddied  with 
thick  ichor,  may  be  known  by  the  noise  of  the  humming 
which  they  make. 

(32)  The  horses,  having  crowds  of  bells  attached  to  them 
and  moving  about  with  rapid  spring,  clamour  as  it  were 
against  the  Sun's  steeds  faring  through  the  sky. 

(33)  Delightful  are  its  lotus-pools,  whoso  flowers  are  as. 
taverns  to  swarms  of  bees,  w^hose  water  is  drunk  up  as  in 
their  hollowed  hands  by  the  branches  of  the  trees  growing 
on  the  banks,  which  are  as  stages  for  various  birds'  play  of 
sport  and  song,  and  possess  cool  sweet  waters. 

(34)  Sweetly  sounding  with  swarms  of  cuckoos  and  bees, 
ruddied  with  masses  of  pollen  arising  from  their  blossoms,, 
the  mango -trees,  messengers  of  delightful  love -dalliance,, 
inspire  love  like  damsels  in  its  grove. 

(35)  Such  is  the  city  Arimaddana,  essence  of  various 
delightful  glories,  invincible  to  foes,  in  which  the  blest 
Dharmanija,  whose  footstool  is  ruddied  by  the  jewels  in  the 
diadems  of  his  barons,  rules  the  earth  with  righteousness. 

(36)  He  has  subdued  all  his  sense-organs  by  present 
practice  of  wisdom,  mercy,  and  [other]  qualities ;  he  delights- 
also  in  the  Law  as  though  it  were  his  own  palace,  and  wears^ 
the  lotus-feet  of  the  Church  like  a  diadem. 

(37)  His  sword-blade,  longing  for  war's  play,  stands  in 
his  lotus-hand  like  a  column  of  thick  smoke  arising  from  the 
hollow  which  is  the  heart  of  hostile  warriors. 

(38)  What  wonder,  if  his  flame  of  irrepressible  splendour, 
burning  up  forests  of  hostile  warriors,  rushes  through  the 
bowels  of  the  rivers'  waters  to  the  home  of  the  Nagas,  and 
is  not  quenched  ?    The  wonder  is  that  by  this  fire,  which 
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is  in  its  nature  fierce  as  a  mighty  sun  gleaming  grimly  on 
a  Day  of  Wrath,  he  does  not  utterly  consimie  the  ocean 
(store  of  tears)  of  his  foes'  brides. 

(39)  The  panegyrics  of  his  glory,  lustrous  as  autumnal 
clouds,  go  forth  to  the  ten  quarters  of  the  sky,  and  at  the 
long  wind-sweep  of  bards'  song  are  scattered  abroad  like 
masses  of  cotton. 

(40)  This  emperor,  who  is  a  festival  mirror  for  imperial 
Fortune  and  a  home  of  dalliance  for  prosperity  in  the  three 
orders,*  has  made  a  stately,  agreeable,  excellent  Pleasance. 

(41)  Delightful,  white  as  ambrosia  (whitened  with  skilful 
craft),  encompassed  with  lustre,  is  its  row  of  buildings  girt 
by  the  circle  of  bulwarks,  like  a  serried  billow-crowded  line 
of  foam  arising  from  the  force  of  the  churning  of  the 
Milk-Ocean. 

(42)  Here  on  the  exceedingly  lofty  archways  banners  are 
stnmg  up  and  made  to  flutter,  like  the  warriors  of  Sin 
(made  to  tremble  and  scattered),  by  the  band  of  ascetics, 
which  is  exalted  in  qualities  such  as  the  practice  of  spiritual 
discipline. 

(43)  At  time  of  dawn  the  rows  of  the  woods,  dripping 
with  drops  of  rime  and  noisy  with  cries  uttered  by  birds, 
moan  in  the  wind,*  as  though  threatened,  I  trow,  by  the 
fires  of  the  ascetics'  mortifications. 

(44)  The  lotus-pool  has  blossoms  black  with  bees,  and  is 
adorned  with  piping  water-fowl  and  sweet  blossoms ;  ^  it  is 
pleasant  of  taste,  aUaying  the  arid  sun's  heat,  and  gladdening 
the  recesses  of  the  hermitage-park. 

(45)  In  this  Close  dwells  the  famous  Elder  Friar,  an 
abode  of  mortifications  and  home  of  excellences,  hight  by 
name  Sangharakkhita,  whose  feet  are  a  diadem  to  tlie 
whole  world. 

(46)  The  masses  (panegyrics)  of  his  glory,  pure  us 
jasmine,  like  the  pearls  round  poets'  throats,  spread  abroad 

^  Namely  dharma,  artha,  and  kdma, 

'  I  take  pavand  as  ablative  ;   the  Sinh.  regards  it  as  adjectiye,  meaniug 
hamannavH  pavan  Utiy  *  having  uniform  wind.' 

*  Sarata  as  referring  to  the  birds  is  '  noisy,'  as  referring  to  the  flowers  <  sweet/ 
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witH  the  pomp  of  tHe  Sky-quarters'  robes ;  the  world,  gods 
and  men  alike,  sing  them  and  make  of  them  ear- jewels. 

(47)  If  a  sea  of  coral  and  an  ocean  of  milk  were  to  go 
together  round  about  the  world,  then  the  masses  of  his  glory 
encompassed  by  fires  of  mortification  which  are  spread  out 
in  the  sky-quarters  would  riyal  them. 

(48)  The  far-spread  column  of  his  splendour,  haying 
a  radiance  allured  to  it  from  streams  of  coral,  shines  so  as 
to  reveal  the  smearing  of  safEron-paste  upon  the  full  bosoms 
of  the  Ladies  of  the  Sky-quarters. 

(49)  He  bedews  the  three  worlds  with  the  enchanted 
waters  of  his  glory,  and  causes  an  anointment  of  the  radiance 
of  the  Law  to  stream  upon  mankind. 

(50)  In  him,  as  in  a  king's  palace  wherein  fortune  dwells, 
reside  compassion  and  the  other  qualities ;  but  the  series  of 
his  glories,  going  about  in  the  world  without  fixed  abode, 
are  crowded  together  in  it  as  though  in  a  hut. 

(51)  I  behold  not  the  bound  of  his  excellences;  my 
hapless  Muse  faints.  A  lame  man  has  no  control  over  the 
mighty  tree,  though  its  branches  droop  with  the  load  of  its 
blossoms. 

(52)  To  this  Elder  Friar  Kassapa,  the  Elder  Friar 
Nagasena,  who  is  crowned  with  excellences,  thus  speafas 
with  salutation. 

(53)  May  you  be  protected  by  that  stout  one,  the  peacock 
of  whose  mind  could  not  be  stirred  by  the  line  of  King 
Mara's  clouds,  which  were  all  quivering  with  the  strokes  of 
irrepressible  Love's  blasts  and  bore  deep  passion  for  their 
waters,  which  were  charming  with  necklaces  as  showers  and 
had  as  encompassing  rainbows  circles  of  jewel-rays,  which 
possessed  the  radiance  of  lightning  and  had  in  their  own 
nails  gleams  of  fire.^ 

(54)  At  night  sports  the  full-rayed  limiinary  of  chilly 
ray ;  by  day  sports  the  beaming  [limiinary]  of  endless  rays ; 

^  Referring  to  the  temptation  of  the  Buddha  by  the  daughters  of  Mara,  who 
are  compared  to  clouds,  the  influence  of  which  upon  the  j»eacock  is  a  commonplace. 
Ma-kara  is  *  flre-ray '  {aggimhi  ro^  says  Saddhammakitti  in  his  ^kakkhara'^kom ; 
a  Sanskrit  Skdkshari'koia  says  rod  ea  rdme  *Hile  vahtum  bhUmdp  api  ihtm»  *pi  ca). 
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in  winter's  season  smiles  the  lotus-bed ;  but  oyer  triumphant 
is  this  excellent  ascetic,  firm  as  Meru. 

(55)  Eyer  do  I  rejoice  in  the  crown  of  the  flower-buds  of 
your  feet,  a  festive  abode  for  the  dalliance  of  Fortune,  whose 
hollows  are  budding  with  masses  of  brilliant  radiance,  and 
which  is  illumined  by  the  crest-jewels  of  gods,  Asuras, 
and  Nagas. 

(56)  The  missive-leaf  sent  from  your  Reverence's  feet^ 
a  leaf  from  the  tree  of  virtue,  which  has  been  brought  to 
me  by  the  minister  !lS!^ana,  is  to  me  as  the  essence  of  all 
completeness. 

(57)  Seeing  your  most  precious  missive  and  hearing  your 
message,  I  became  exceedingly  overjoyed ;  the  requests  of 
esteemed  persons  induce  delight. 
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FISACA  =  'f2fio<l>arfo^. 
By  G.  a.  GRIERSON,  C.I.E.,  Ph.D.,  D.Litt. 

A  S  a  contribution  towards  solving  the  question  of  the 
-^^  origin  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  North -Western 
Frontier  of  British  India,  i.e.,  of  Gilgit,  Chitral,  and 
Kafiristan,  I  would  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  several 
legends  as  to  the  early  customs  of  these  tribes  point  to 
cannibalism  having  once  prevailed  there.  The  interpretation 
of  the  word  Piidca  as  meaning  *an  eater  of  raw  flesh/ 
^flfjuxjxiyo^;,  is  well  known.  Some  of  the  legends  have  been 
printed,  and  of  these  I  do  not  propose  to  give  more  than 
^  brief  sketch,  with  references  to  the  authorities.  Others, 
hitherto  unpublished,  I  shall  give  at  greater  length. 

Amongst  the  Shins  of  Gilgit  the  festival  of  the  Winter 
solstice  occupies  an  important  place.  On  the  second  day 
the  Talent  or  torch  festival  is  celebrated.^  It  is  in  com- 
memoration of  the  death  of  the  tyrant  Shiribtulatt.  The 
legend  regarding  him  is  given  at  length  by  Leitner,*  and, 
for  our  present  purposes,  its  outline  is  as  follows : — 

Shiribadatt  was  a  descendant  of  the  Yaksas,  and  ruled 
over  Gilgit.  He  was  a  powerful  magician,'  and  terribly 
oppressed  his  subjects.  One  day  his  cook  brought  him 
fiome  mutton  broth  of  superlative  excellence.  On  enquiry 
it  turned  out  that  it  was  made  from  the  flesh  of  a  sheep 
that  had  been  suckled  in  its  lambhood  by  a  woman,  and  was 
therefore  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  flesh  of  a  human 
being.  The  taste  for  this  unnatural  food  was  awakened  in 
Shiribadatt,  and  he  ordered  that  his  kitchen  should  be 
regularly  provided  with  children  of  tender  age,  whose  flesh, 

^  Biddulph,  Tribes  of  the  Hindoo  Kooth,  pp.  101  and  109. 
'  Leitner,  Dardistan  in  1866-1886  and  1893,  pp.  9  ff. 
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when  converted  into  broth,  would  now  alone  appease  his. 
appetite.  At  first  he  was  provided  with  the  children  and 
orphans  of  neighbouring  tribes,  but  when  this  supply  failed 
he  compelled  the  inhabitants  of  Gilgit  itself  to  give  up  their 
own  children  for  slaughter. 

Relief  came  at  the  hand  of  a  fairy  who  had  become 
a  himian  being  by  eating  the  kidneys  and  liver  of  a  calf. 
He  arrived  at  Gilgit,  where  the  tjTant's  daughter  fell  in  love 
with  him.  He  persuaded  her  to  ask  her  father  the  secret  of 
the  abiding-place  of  his  soul,  and  she  finally  wrested  from 
the  latter  the  information  that  his  soul  was  in  the  snows,  and 
that  he  could  only  perish  by  fire.  The  fairy  prince  called 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  to  surround  the  castle  with 
lighted  torches  (taien).  Overcome  by  the  heat,  the  monster 
leaped  over  the  wall  of  his  fortress,  only  to  fall  into  a  pit 
which  had  been  dug  for  him.  The  villagers  ran  up,  threw 
their  torches  into  the  pit,  and  thus  destroyed  Shiribadatt.. 
The  fairy  prince  was  then  proclaimed  king,  celebrated  his 
nuptials  with  the  princess,  and,  as  u  sole  tribute,  exacted  the 
offering  of  one  sheep,  instead  of  that  of  a  human  child^ 
annually  from  each  of  his  subjects.  The  torch  festival  is  in 
celebration  of  this  deliverance.  According  to  Leitner^  the 
Dards  of  Gilgit  had  a  reputation  amongst  the  Kadmirls  for 
cannibalism  so  late  as  the  year  1866,  and  one  Dard  tribe  will 
accuse  another  of  the  practice.  They  themselves  confess  to- 
the  custom  of  drinking  the  blood  of  a  slain  enemy .^ 

Biddulph  *  gives  an  amusing  story  of  a  female  demon  who 
used  to  eat  up  the  Gilgit  people.  A  saint  turned  her  into 
stone,  and  on  going  away  warned  the  people  to  bury  him 
when  he  died  at  the  foot  of  the  image,  otherwise  the  statue 


»  L.c. 

'  The  story  of  Shiribadatt  has  striking  points  of  resemblance  with  the 
Makd'tHtasoma  Jdtaka,  for  a  version  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindnen 
of  Mr.  Francis.  In  this  the  hero  Brahma  Datta  (the  *  Datta '  is  a  curioii» 
ooinddenoe)  had  been  a  Yak^a  in  a  former  birth.  By  an  accident  of  Hm 
cook-room  he  also  reacquired  the  taste  for  human  flesh  and  became  a  cannibal. 
He  first  ate  up  the  prisoners  in  the  jail.  YThen  that  supply  was  exhausted  he 
ate  his  subjects.  He  T\'as  then  cx])elled  from  his  kingdom.  I  have  to  thank 
Ftofessor  Rhys  Davids  for  first  drawing  my  attention  to  this  Jitaku. 

s  p.  112. 
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would  come  to  life  again.  The  practically  minded  Gilgit 
people,  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  looking  for  the 
corpse  of  the  wandering  ascetic,  promptly  chopped  ofE  his 
head,  and  buried  him  there  and  then.  The  statue  (really 
an  image  of  the  Buddha)  is  still  there  to  bear  witness  to  the 
truth  of  the  legend. 

Turning  to  the  west  of  the  Pii^aca  country,  we  find  similar 
traces  of  ancient  cannibalism  in  Kafiristan.  In  the  coimtry 
of  the  Bashgal  Kafirs  ^  there  was  an  enormous  snake  which 
used  to  eat  travellers.  The  god  Imra  remonstrated  with 
him,  but  in  vain.     Imra  then  decapitated  the  snake. 

The  Wai  Kafirs  have  an  interesting  legend  of  their  origin 
and  of  why  they  worship  their  deity  Trasken.  Here  it  is, 
literally  translated  from  the  version  as  given  to  me  in  their 
own  language : — 

**  Formerly  the  Wai  people  dwelt  in  Jalalabad.  Thence  they 
migrated  to  Narang.  They  fled  from  there  and  dwelt  in  Caqansarai. 
Then  they  dwelt  in  Shakurik,  which  is  near  the  Shigal  country. 
Then  they  dwelt  in  Kumaritun  and  Samalam.  Thence  they  came 
and  dwelt  in  the  Wai  valley. 

**  In  the  Wai  valley  there  was  a  devil.  Each  year  he  took 
tribute  fi'om  the  Wai  people.  They  counted  houses,  and  tmn  and 
turn  about  a  man  was  given  him  (to  eat).  In  one  house  there 
were  a  boy  and  a  girl,  orphans.  Their  turn  arrived.  Pirst  the 
boy  went,  then  the  girl  went,  but  the  devil  said,  *  They  are  very 
small.  I  will  not  take  them.'  On  this  account  the  Wai  people 
rebelled  against  the  devil,  and  went  ahout  searching  for  the  god 
Trasken.  They  found  Trasken  on  Bimberi  hill.  He  went  with 
the  Wai  people,  and  killed  the  devil.  Since  then  the  Wai  people 
have  made  their  offerings  to  (i.e.  have  worshipi)ed)  Trasken." 

In  the  south  of  the  Kafir  country,  round  about  Laghman, 
are  the  Pashai  Kafirs.^  They  have  a  remarkable  story  about 
a  cannibal  princess  which  runs  as  follows.  I  translate 
literally : — 

**  There  was  a  king.  He  had  one  son  and  one  daughter.  The 
daughter  was  a  cannibal  {udamkhpr).     The  brother  fled  from  the 

*  Robinson,  Kafirs  of  the  Hindu  Kttsh^  p.  388. 

'  Dr.   Hoernle  has  suggested    to    me   a  connexion   between   '  Pashai '   and 
*  Pidaoa.'    The  connexion  is  phonetically  quite  possible. 

J.R.A.S.    190.').  19 
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sister  and  lived  with  a  woman  in  another  country.  He  kept  two 
dogs.  Much  time  passed.  He  returned  to  his  father's  city.  There 
was  no  one  there  except  his  sister.  (Apparently  the  lady  had 
exhausted  the  entire  availahle  supply  of  her  favourite  food.)  The 
sister  prepared  to  eat  him.  She  ate  up  his  horse.  The  brother 
began  to  fear  for  his  life.  Then  the  sister  said,  *  I  will  eat  you.' 
The  brother  said,  *  Good.  Take  a  sieve.  Bring  it  full  of  water 
from  the  river.  Come  back  when  you  have  made  your  teeth 
sharp.*  The  sister  went  (with  a  sieve)  to  the  river,  but  put 
a  drum  by  him.  She  said,  *  Keep  beating  the  drum.'  Ho  caught 
a  rat,  and  put  it  on  the  top  of  the  drum.  The  rat  jumped  about, 
and  so  beat  the  drum.  Then  the  boy  ran  away.  When  his  sister 
came  back,  her  brother  was  not  there.  She  ran  after  him.  When 
she  got  near  him,  he  dropped  a  needle.  The  needle  became 
a  mountain.  With  much  trouble  she  climbed  it.  Then  he  threw 
down  salt.  The  salt  became  a  mountain.  With  much  trouble  she 
climbed  it.  Then  the  brother  thi'ew  down  soap  (sdhun).  The 
soap  became  a  mountain.  She  climbed  to  the  top  of  it  also.  Her 
brother  climbed  a  tree.  She  arrived  beneath  the  tree.  Just  as  she 
was  about  to  eat  her  brother,  his  dogs  came.  Ho  said  to  the  dogs, 
*  Eat  her  in  such  a  way  that  not  one  drop  of  blood  fall  on  the 
ground.'  *     In  that  instant  the  dogs  tore  her  into  little  pieces." 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  legends  connected  with 
cannibalism  are  very  widely  spread  over  the  modem  PiSca 
country,  and  that  in  some  instances  they  are  intimately 
connected  with  basal  traditions  regarding  national  origin 
and  national  religion.  This  is  thoroughly  in  agreement  with 
the  root-meaning  of  the  word  Pisdca,  and  supports  other 
argimients  based  on  linguistic  considerations  which  have 
been  elsewhere  adduced  to  show  that  the  Pi^cas  of  Sanskrit 
literature  belonged  to  this  part  of  India. 

*  Cf.  Frazer,  Golden  Bwigh,  i,  355. 
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XI. 
EPIOEAPHIC   EESEAECHES    IK   MTSOBE. 

By  J.  F.  FLEET,  I.C.S.  (Rbtd.),  Ph.D.,  CLE. 

O  OME  seventeen  years  ago,  the  Grovemment  of  Mysore 
inaugurated  a  new  departure  in  archsDology,  the  results 
of  which  have  been  greatly  appreciated  by  those  who  are 
interested  in  exploring  the  ancient  history  of  India.  They 
appointed  Mr.  B.  Lewis  Rice,  then  their  Secretary  and 
previously  their  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  to  be 
Director  of  Archaeological  Researches.  And  they  made 
provision  for  the  collection  and  publication  by  him,  in 
a  series  of  volumes  entitled  Epigraphia  Camatica,  of  the 
texts,  with  abstract  translations  and  historical  introductions, 
of  all  the  inscriptional  records  of  their  territory. 

An  idea  shall  be  given  further  on,  of  the  heavy  nature  of 
the  task  on  which  Mr.  Rice  is  still  engaged,  and  of  the  great 
value  of  the  records  which  he  has  been  bringing  to  notice. 
Meanwhile,  we  have  to  congratulate  him  upon  another  sub- 
stantial advance  towards  the  end  of  his  work  by  the  issue 
of  volume  viii,*  received  quite  lately,  which  disposes  of  the 
records,  1038  in  number,  of  the  Sorab,  Sagar,  Nagar,  and 
Tirthahalli  talukas  or  subdivisions  of  the  Shimoga  district. 
And  I  propose  to  glance  at  some  of  the  chief  features  of 
interest  in  this  latest  addition  to  our  materials  for  work. 
«  «  «  «  « 

The  earliest  records  laid  before  us  in  this  volimie  are, 
another  copper-plate  charter,  from  Hire-Sakima  (Sb.  33),* 

*  Epigraphia  Carxatica,  by  B.  Lewis  Rich,  CLE.,  Director  of 
Archaeological  Researches  in  Mysore.  Vol.  VIII ;  Inscriptioiis  in  the  Shimoga 
District,  Part  ii.     Bangalore ;  Mysore  Government  Central  Press ;  1904. 

'  According  to  a  convenient  system  of  abbreviation,  laid  out  for  the  whole 
«erie8,  **  Sb.  33'*  means  inscription  No.  33  of  the  Sorab  taluka.  The  records 
are  best  referred  to  in  this  maimer,  as  is  done  by  Mr.  Rice  himself  in  his 
introductions,  except  when  an  actual  citation  of  page  and  line  is  necessary. 
But  it  is  a  drawbaclc  that  the  abbreviations  have  not  been  placed  along  the  tops 
•of  the  pages  of  the  texts  and  translations. 
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of  the  Kadamba  king  MrigeiSavannan  of  Vaijayanti,  i.e^ 
Banawasi  in  the  North  Kanara  district,  Bombay  Presidency^ 
and  a  fragmentary  stone  inscription  at  Kavadi  (Sb.  523) 
which  mentions  him  and  his  son  Bayivarman. 

On  page  2  of  his  Introduction  to  the  volume,  Mr.  Rice 
has  offered  a  revised  genealogical  table  of  the  Ktulambas,  to- 
take  the  place  of  that  given  by  him  in  vol.  vi,  introd.,  p.  4^ 
Unfortunately,  even  setting  aside  a  few  points  in  respect  of 
which  there  may  fairly  be  a  difference  of  opinion,  this, 
revised  table  is  still  not  correct.  And,  for  the  best  table- 
as  yet  issued  of  the  Kadambas,  we  have  to  turn  to  that  givea 
by  Professor  Kielhom  (EI,  8,  30),  in  the  introduction  to  hia 
edition  of  the  Talgund  inscription  which  recites  the  origin^ 
and  advancement  of  the  family. 

To  the  same  authority  we  have  also  to  turn  for  the  best 
opinion  as  to  the  period  of  these  Kadamba  kings.  Mr.  Bice 
would  place  them  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  (introd.,  2). 
But  no  help  in  this  matter  is  really  derived  from  the 
statements  made  in  certain  spurious  records  of  the  Ganga 
series,  upon  which  he  relies.  And  Professor  Kielhom' s- 
opinion,  based  upon  grounds  fully  set  out  by  him,  that  the- 
Talgund  inscription,  which  is  of  the  time  of  Kakusthavarman 
of  the  fourth  generation,  may  be  assigned  to  about  the  first 
half  of  the  sixth  century  a.d.,  is  to  be  preferred.  This  would 
place  the  last  generation,  the  eighth,  a  century-  or  so  lat^r,. 
say  about  a.d.  625-650.  And  this  result  fits  in  exactly  with 
all  the  local  history  of  that  period,  and  especially  ^vith  the 
following  item.  The  Anaji  inscription,  referred  by  Mr.  Bice 
to  "?  about  450  a.d."  (EC,  11,  Dg.  161,  translations,  81),. 
mentions  the  ruin  of  the  surrounding  country  (the  Chitaldroog 
district  and  its  neighbourhood),  and  the  shattering  of  the 
army  of  a  king  Krishnavarman,  in  "a  tumultuous  battle'^ 
between  him  and  a  Pallava  king.  And  the  event  can  hardly 
have  occurred  except  at  the  time  when  the  Pallavas  invaded 
Western  India  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  the  Western 
Chalukya  king  Pulakesin  II.  of  Badami  in  the  Bijapur 
district,  Bombay  ;  that  is,  at  some  time  between  about 
a.d.  642  and  655 :  see  my  Dynasties  of  the  Kanarese  Districts, 
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in  the  Gazetteer  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  vol.  i,  part  ii, 
pp.  322  f.,  328  f.,  358  f.  The  palaoography  of  the  A^ji 
record  exactly  suits  that  period.  And  there  can  be  little 
•doubt,  if  any,  that  the  Krishnavarman  mentioned  in  it  is 
the  Kadamba  king  Krishnavarman  II.,  the  last  of  the  Une 
according  to  Professor  Kielhom's  table. 

It  must  be  observed  that  there  is  no  basis  for  the  remark 
•"  the  5th  king,"  which  has  been  attached  by  Mr.  Rice  to 
the  name  of  the  first  Krishnavarman,  placed  in  the  sixth 
generation,  of  his  table.  It  is  based  upon  a  curious  mis- 
understanding of  the  description,  not  even  of  that  Kpsh^a- 
varman,  but  of  the  second  one,  as  Kadambdndm  panchamd 
Idkapdlah  in  the  Bennur  plates  (EC,  5,  Bl.  245,  and  see 
translations,  276,  and  introd.,  3).  But  the  expression 
panchamd  Ibkapdldh  does  not  mean  ''  a  fifth  (successive) 
king."  It  means  ''  a  fifth  Ldkapala,"  a  Lokapala  over  and 
above,  in  addition  to,  the  four  Lokapalas  or  regents  of  the 
four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass.  And  the  words  applied 
to  Krishnavarman  II.  have  exactly  the  same  purport  as  if 
we  were  to  say,  in  accordance  with  western  ideas,  that  he 
was  "  a  Kadamba  eighth  wonder  of  the  world."  The 
expression  is  one  of  constant  occurrence,  along  with  others 
of  a  similar  nature.  We  have  pamhamb  lb\kapd\lah  in  the 
Pahladpur  pillar  inscription  (F.GI,  250) ;  and  we  have  the 
full  unmistakable  wording  lokapdldndm  pahchanw^ya  loka- 
pdlasya  in  a  Pallava  record  (I A,  5,  51,  line  8).  So,  again, 
while  the  Lokapalas  are  counted  as  four  for  only  the  cardinal 
points,  they  are  also  counted  as  eight  for  those  and  the 
intermediate  points.  And  the  same  idea  is  used  with  also 
the  latter  enumeration.  Thus,  verse  96  of  chapter  3  of  the 
Kavirajamiirga  of  Kavlsvara,*  in  illustration  of  "praise," 
enumerates  the  eight  Lokapalas,  and  then  says : — "  0  ex- 
cellent one  !  thou  art  indeed  a  ninth  Lokapala  among 
them !  "  For  a  case  in  which  this  kind  of  idea  is  carried 
•put  through  a  whole  series  of  comparisons,  see  the  Sindigere 
inscription    of    a.d.    1103    (EC,    6,    Cm.   160,   texts,   137, 

^  Regarding  the  author  of  this  work,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  wrote 
it,  sec  my  article  in  I  A,  1904,  258  ff. 
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line  18  fE.),  in  which  the  Hoysala  prince  Ereyanga  is  said 
to  have  been  a  third  Maruti,  a  fourth  (sacred)  fire,  a  fifth 
ocean,  a  sixth  flower-arrow  (of  Kamadeva),  a  seventh  king^ 
of  the  whole  world,  an  eighth  mountain-range  (of  the  seven 
divisions  of  the  earth),  a  ninth  elephant  (of  the  eight  points 
of  the  compass),  and  a  tenth  treasure  (of  Kubera). 

It  must  also  be  observed  that,  in  shewing  Krishnavarman  I^ 
as  a  son,  instead  of  as  the  younger  brother,  of  Santivarman, 
Mr.  Bice  has  acted  again  upon  his  misunderstanding  of  the 
expTession  jj/eshtha-pitri  in  the  Birur  plates  (EC,  6,  Kd.  162). 
As  has  been  fully  explained  by  Professor  Kielhom  (EI,  8, 
30,  note  3),^  jyeshtha'pitri  means,  not  '  a  grandfather,'  but 

*  a  father's  elder  brother.' 

«  «  «  «  « 

The  present  volume  contains  four  records  of  the  Western 
Chalukyas  of  Badami  in  the  Bijapur  district,  Bombay.  One 
is  an  inscription  of  Vinayaditya  at  Kodakani  (Sb.  15),  of 
the  period  a.d.  680-696.  Another  is  that  contained  on  the 
Sorab  copper-plates  of  the  same  king  (Sb.  571),  fully  dated 
on  a  day  of  which  the  English  equivalent  is  Saturday, 
22nd  June,  a.d.  692.  The  third  is  an  inscription  of 
Vijayaditya  at  Hire-Magadi  (Sb.  411),  of  the  period 
A.D.  696  to  733-34.  And  the  fourth  is  a  fragmentary 
inscription  at  Gulehalli  (Sa.  79),  which  presents  the  name 
of  Vikramaditya. 

Mr.  Rice  has  attributed  this  last  record  to  VikramaditjTi  I., 
and  has  placed  it  "?  about  680  a.d."  (translations,  106). 
But,  from  all  that  we  know  about  the  history  of  the 
period,  it  is  much  more  likely  to  be  a  record  of  the  second 
Vikramaditya,  of  the  period  a.d.  733-34  to  746-47. 

The  Sorab  plates  have  been  known  for  many  years.  And 
the  record  on  them  has  been  edited  by  me  in  1890  (lA,  19, 
149  £P.).  A  special  point  of  interest  in  it,  is,  that  it  presents, 
in  the  details  of  the  date,  the  earliest  but  one  known  instance 
of  the  mention  of  a  week-day  in  a  record  of  Southern  India. 
The  other  instance  from  Southern  India,  earlier  than  this 

^  And,  earlier,  in  Gottinger  Kaehriehfen,  1903,  p.  303  f. 
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one,  is  contained  in  the  grant  that  was  issued  in  the  second 
year  of  the  Eastern  Chalukya  king  Vishnuvardhana  II.> 
edited  by  rae  in  I  A,  7,  186  fp.,  and  referred  by  me  to 
A.D.  664  (lA,  20,  8,  98),  for  which,  however,  I  have  since 
then  found  reasons  for  being  inclined  to  prefer  a.d.  674. 

In  this  record,  and  in  others  of  the  same  series,  there  is  an 
expression,  trairajya-Pallava  (line  14),  instead  of  which  we 
sometimes  have  trairqjya  -  Kdnchipati  {e,g.,  lA,  9,  127, 
line  16),  the  meaning  of  which  is  still  misunderstood  in 
some  quarters. 

Whether  I  myself  started  the  wrong  interpretation,  or 
whether  I  took  it  over  from  someone  else,  I  cannot  just 
now  say;  and  it  does  not  much  matter.  But,  up  to  as 
late  a  date  as  that  of  my  edition  of  this  Sorab  record, 
I  translated  the  expression  by  "  the  Pallavas,  whose 
kingdom  consisted  of  three  component  dominions"  (I A, 
19,  152).  Mr.  Rice,  in  his  translation  of  this  record,  has 
similarly  given  "Trairajya  Pallava  (or  Pallava  who  ruled 
over  three  kingdoms).**  And  Mr.  Vincent  Smith,  quoting 
my  similar  rendering  of  the  expression  on  an  earlier 
occasion,  has  located  three  seats  of  Pallava  sovereignty,  at 
VengI  and  Eiifichi  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Southern  India, 
and  at  Palghaut,  Piilghat  (Palakkatu,  Palakkadu)  in  the 
Malabar  district,  in  the  Western  Ghauts ;  see  his  Early 
History  of  India,  248  f.,  347  £P.,  and  348,  note  2. 

I  corrected  the  mistake,  but  perhaps  not  with  sufficient 
prominence,  in  1896  (F.DKD,  362,  note  6).  The  word 
trairOjya  is  from  tri  +  rdjan ;  not  from  tri  +  rC^'ya,  It 
means  *  a  collection  or  group  of  three  kings ; '  not  *  having 
three  kingdoms  or  sovereignties.'  It  is  explained  by  the 
words  Chdla-Pdndya-Kirala'dharanldhara'trayay  "the  three 
kings  of  Chola,  Pandya,  and  Kerala,"  in  line  12  of  the 
record.^  And  the  expressions  traird/ya-Fallava  and  traircfjya- 
Kdnchipati  mean  "the  three  kings  and  the  Pallava,"  "the 
three  kings  and  the  lord  of  Kanchl."  ' 

^  The  word  dharanidhara,  meaning  '  king '  and  '  mountain,*  was  used  for  the 
sake  of  a  play  upon  words  which  runs  through  the  whole  compound  of  which  this 
expression  forms  a  part. 
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Whether  any  seat  of  the  Pallaya  power  may  be  located  at 
Palghat, —  where  it  would  clash  with  the  Pa^^ya  and  Kexa)a 
dominions, —  or  indeed,  in  early  times,  anywhere  at  all  in 
Western  India,  is  a  question  which  must  be  decided  without 
any  regard  to  the  expression  trairqfya'Pallava,  And  too 
much  weight  must  not  be  attached  to  any  real  or  supposed 
similarity  between  the  name  Palakkatu,  Palakkadu,  and  the 
name  of  a  place  which  is  mentioned  as  Palakkada  or 
Palakkada  in  an  early  Pallava  record  (lA,  5,  51,  line  1). 
Also,  there  is  nothing  to  mark  as  a  Pallava  either  the 
Hastivarman  of  Vehgi,  or  the  TJgrasena  of  Palakka  or 
Palakka,  of  the  Allahabad  inscription  of  Samudrag^pta 
(F.GI,  13).  And  we  really  cannot  accept  the  proposed  but 
quite  unsupported  identification  of  Palakka,  Palakka,  with 
Palghat;  the  Tcmacular  name  of  Palghat  is  plainly  from 
the  Malayalam  pdla  +  kdtUy  kddu,  "  the  forest  or  jimgle 
of  milk-plants,"   as   stated  in  the  Madras  Manual  of  the 

Administration,  vol.  iii,  p.  646. 

«  «  «  «  « 

Next  in  point  of  time,  this  volimie  gives  us  twenty-nine 
new  records  of  the  Kashtrakutas  of  Malkhed  in  the  Nizam's 
Dominions,  ranging  onwards  from  the  time  of  Govinda  III., 
for  whom  we  have  elsewhere  dates  in  a.d.  794  and  813. 
About  twenty  of  them  mention  governors  of  the  Banavasi 
province ;  and  in  that  and  other  respects  they  add  some  veiy 
useful  new  items  of  historical  and  geographical  importance. 
Particularly  interesting  are  those  of  them  which  give  the 
names  of  some  members  of  the  as  yet  but  little  known 
Matura  family.  Amongst  the  others,  an  inscription  at 
Himavalli  (Sb.  531)  gives  us  the  curious  name  of  Ghirbindara, 
who  in  A.D.  967  was  governing  a  division  (or  P  the  division) 
of  the  Banavasi  province,  under  Khottiga.  An  inscription 
(not  yet  published)  at  Devi-Hosur  in  the  Karajgi  tiluka 
of  the  Dharwar  district,  Bombay,  mentions  him  as 
Garvindara,  and  gives  a  date  for  him  in  a.d.  961 ;  he  was 
then  governing  the  Banavasi  province  imder  Khottiga's 
predecessor,  Krishna  III. 
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In  the  Humcha  inscription  of  a.d.  1077  (Nr.  35),  we  have 
the  mythical  pedigree  of  the  Santara  or  Santara  princes  of 
Patti-Pomburchapura  (Humcha),  which  represents  them  as 
descended  from  Saha,  of  the  Ugravamsa,  lord  of  TJttara- 
Madhura  (i.e.,  Mathura  in  Northern  India),  who,  the  record 
«ays,  fought  and  conquered  in  Kurukshetra  in  (the)  Bharata 
(land  or  war).  And  by  way  of  an  appendix  to  it,  in  order 
to  establish  an  equally  high  descent  for  a  lady  of  Ganga 
birth,  KanchaladevI  otherwise  named  Viramahadcvl,  who 
became  one  of  the  wives  of  the  Santara  prince  Viradeva,  the 
record  presents  another  recital  of  the  alleged  origin  and 
pedigree  of  the  Ganga  princes  of  the  Gangavadi  country  in 
Mysore,  of  which  various  versions  have  been  given  to  us 
in  some  inscriptions  of  the  same  period  published  in  voL  vii. 

The  quasi-historical  part  of  the  fictitious  Ganga  pedigree 
starts  with  two  brothers  Kama  and  Lakshmana,  alias  Dadiga 
and  Madhava,  who  are  asserted  to  have  been  the  first  Ganga 
kings  of  Gangavadi. 

The  Humcha  inscription  and  the  inscription  at  Tattekere 
(EC,  7,  Sh.  10)  represent  these  two  brothers  as  sons  of 
Hari^chandru,  who  was  a  son  of  Dhanaihjaya  king  of 
Kanyakubja. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Kallurgudda  and  Purale  in- 
scriptions (EC,  7,  Sh.  4,  64)  represent  them  as  sons  of 
Padmanabha,  king  of  Vijayapura-Ahichchhattra.*  Hey 
trace  back  the  descent  of  Padmanabha  to  Hari^chandra  of 
the  Ikshvakuvaih^  (that  is,  of  the  Solar  Kace),  king  of 
Ayodhya,  who,  they  say,  was  reigning  there  in  the  time 
of  the  Jain  Tirthamkara  Vrishabha ;  that  is  to  say,  at 
a  fabulous  and  perhaps  inexpressible  early  date  which  is  to 
be  placed  (see  SBE,  22,  285)  at  approximately  a  kofi  of  kdtis 

*  There  in  somethiug  to  be  cleared  up  here,  if  it  is  ever  worth  while.  The 
published  treatment  represents  the  ^od  Indra  as  giving  the  name  Vijayapura  to 
Ahichchhattra  in  the  time  of  Priyabandhu,  a  predecessor  of  Padmanabha  (£C,  7, 
translations,  5,  and  introd.,  15) ;  and  this  might  be  accepted  as  intelligible.  But 
both  the  published  texts,  Kallurgudda,  line  19,  and  Purale,  line  42  (Kanaiese 
texts,  11,  66,  and  romanised  texts,  9,  46),  say  exactly  the  reverse;  and  that 
reading  can  in  fact  be  recognised  in  the  lithograph  of  the  EallQrgu^^A  nooid 
given  with  its  romanised  text.  There  is,  however,  no  preceding  mention  in  these 
records  of  a  Vijayapura  to  which  the  name  Ahichcnhattra  could  be  given; 
whereas  a  previous  part  of  the  story  is  placed  at  Ahichchhattra. 
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of  sdgaropamas  of  years,  less  by  42,000  years,  before  B.C.  527 
as  the  traditional  date  of  the  death  of  Mahavlra.  I  must 
confess,  in  respect  of  this,  that  I  do  not  know,  and  do  not 
care  to  pause  in  order  to  try  to  find  out,  exactly  what 
a  sdgardpama  is.  But  it  would  seem  to  be  a  period  of  time 
so  vast  that  each  year  of  it  is  like  a  drop  of  water  in  the 
ocean.  Anyhow,  a  kofi  is  a  crore,  ten  millions.  And  that 
may  suffice  to  give  some  kind  of  an  idea  of  the  remote 
period  to  which  these  extraordinary  records  would  trace 
back  the  ancestry  of  the  Ganga  princes  of  Mysore ;  but, 
not  unnaturallv,  with  an  occasional  hiatus  here  and  there. 

The  Sallurgudda  and  Purale  records  of  course  duly 
accoimt  for  the  derivation  of  the  family-name,  and  for  the 
possession  by  the  Gafigas  of  the  elephant-crest,  the  banner 
of  a  peacock's  tuil,  and  the  Jain  religion.  They  explain 
the  circumstances  in  which  Padmanabha  changed  the  names 
of  his  sons  from  Rama  and  Lakshmana  to  Dadiga  and 
Mjidhava;  namely,  when,  attacked  by  king  Mahlpala  of 
Ujjajdnl,  he  sent  them  into  Southern  India,  in  order  to 
secure  the  siifetv  of  them  and  of  five  celestial  ornaments 

ft 

which  the  god  Indra  had  presented  to  one  of  his  ancestors. 
And  they  recite  how  they  obtained  the  sovereignty  of 
Gahgavadi  with  the  help  of  the  Jain  Acharj^a  Simhanandin. 
As  regards,  however,  the  value  of  the  whole  story,  in 
addition  to  the  fabulous  antiquity  and  the  contradictor}' 
assertions  as  to  the  parentage  of  Rama  and  Lakshmana, 
alias  Dadiga  and  Madhava,  there  are  the  following  points. 
These  records  are  not  in  agreement  with  each  other  even  as 
to  the  asserted  details  of  the  pedigree  onwards  from  Dadiga 
and  Madhava.  Nor  do  the  details  presented  in  any  one  of 
them  agree  with  the  details  of  the  pedigree  set  up  by  the 
spurious  copper-plate  charters  of  the  Ganga  series ;  see  my 
tables  in  EI,  J3,  IGl,  177.  And  still  less  do  they  agree  with 
the  real  pedigree  established  by  the  genuine  records ;  see  my 
table  in  EI,  6,  59.^      And  further,  Mr.  Rice  has  made 

1  In  this  table  there  should  now  be  inserted  the  name  of  Vijayadit^-a  as  another 

son  of  drfpurusha-Muttarasa,  on  the  authority  of  the  published  reading  of  the 
inscription  at  Asandi  in  the  Ka^or  district,  £U»  6,  Kd.  145 ;  see  my  remarks  im 
£1,  8,  55. 
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available  to  us,  from  Mysore,  an  appreciably  large  number 
of  genuine  records  of  the  Gaiigas  of  Gangavadi  themselves,, 
who  rose  to  power  about  a.d.  750  and  passed  away  about 
A.D.  1000 ;  but  neither  in  any  of  those  records,  nor  in  any 
other  such  record  known  to  me  from  other  parts,  is  there  the 
slightest  allusion  to,  or  hint  of,  the  fictitious  pedigrees  which 
are  set  up  by  the  spurious  grants  and  by  the  Humcha  and 
other  inscriptions  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries. 

In  these  circumstances,  we  can  hardly  agree  with  Mr.  Rice 
that  these  inscriptions  give  us  "a  full  and  credible  outline 
of  the  history  of  the  Gangas,  who  played  so  important 
a  part  in  the  Mysore  coimtry  and  beyond  during  the  first 
millennium  of  the  Christian  era  "  (EC,  8,  introd.,  6).  And 
it  must  be  observed  that,  in  omitting,  in  his  general  review 
of  the  contents  of  the  Kallurgudda  and  Purale  inscriptions 
(EC,  7,  introd.,  14  £P.,  and  see  15,  note  1),  not  only  certain 
"supernatural  details,"  but  also  the  mention  of  Vrishabha 
in  connection  with  Hari^chandra  and  of  Nemi  and  Par^vu 
in  connection  with  two  subsequent  names,  those  of  Vishnu- 
gupta  of  Ahichchhattra  and  Priyabandhu  of  Vijayapura- 
Ahichchhattra,  he  has  deprived  general  readers,  who  might 
peruse  that  abstract  but  would  not  study  the  texts  themselves 
or  even  the  translations  of  them,  of  some  rather  significant 
indications  of  the  nature  of  the  entire  account. 

The  whole  story  is,  of  course,  nothing  but  a  thoroughly 
good  instance  of  the  kind  of  stufE  that  was  invented  in  late 
times,  in  order  to  enable  the  great  families  of  Southern  India 
to  set  up  claims  to  descent  from  the  Lunar  and  the  Solar 
Races ;  see  for  the  present,  on  the  general  subject  of  the 
invention  of  Puranic  and  quasi-historical  pedigrees,  my 
remarks  in  EI,  6,  82  f. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  introductory  portion,, 
anterior  to  the  mention  of  Vikrama-Santara,  of  the  asserted 
origin  and  pedigree  of  the  Santaras  or  Santaras.  But  it  is 
not  quite  so  preposterous  in  its  details,  and  it  does  not  aim 
at  such  minute  completeness.  It  asserts  that,  when  various 
(unnamed)  nders  had  reigned  and  passed  away  after  the 
Raha  who  has  been  mentioned  on  page  295  above,  there  waa 
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a  ccrttiin  Sahakara,  who  practised  cannibalism.^  His  son 
was  Jinadatta,  who,  disgusted  at  his  father's  behaviour, 
migrated  to  the  South.  By  slaying  a  demon  named  Simha- 
ratha,  he  pleased  (the  goddess)  Jakkiyabbe,  and  obtained 
from  her  tlie  lion-crest.  He  slew  a  demon  named  Andha- 
kasura,  and  founded  (a  city  named)  Andhasura.  He  then 
<;amc  to  Kanakapura,  and  there  slew  another  demon  named 
Kanakasura.  Fighting  and  putting  to  flight  Kara  (sic)  and 
Karadfishana  (sic)  who  were  in  the  fort  named  Kundadakote, 
he  pleased  the  goddess  Padmiivatl ;  and  she,  establishing 
herself  in  the  loHi'tree  of  Pomburcha  which  had  come  to 
be  called  Kanakapura,^  and  assuming  the  second  name  of 
Lokkiyabbe,  founded  for  him  Pomburcha,  as  his  royal  city. 
There,  Jinadatta  and  others  (unnamed)  ruled  and  passed 
away.  Then  there  were  Srikesi  and  Jayakesi.  §rlkesi*s  son 
was  Ranakesi.  After  him,  others  (unnamed)  ruled.  Then 
there  was  Vikraraa-Sautara,^  otherwise  called  Kandukacharya 
and  Danavinoda,  who,  amongst  other  achievements,  gave  the 
great  gift  named  Iliranyagarbha,*  and  fixed  the  boimdaries 
of  the  Santalige  thousand  province.  He  married  Lakshmi- 
devT,  daughter  of  Kamadeva,  king  of  Banavasi.  And  to 
him  was  born  Chagi-Siintara  ;  and  so  on. 

Jinadatta,  "the  founder  of  the  line  in  the  South,"  has 
been  placed  by  Mr.  Rice  in  the  eighth  century  (EC,  8, 
introd.,  8).  xVnother  version  of  the  storj^  contained  in 
another  inscription  at  Humcha  (Nr.  48),  ignores  both  him 
and  Sahakara,  and  assigns  to  Raha  the  exploits  attributed 
above  to  Jinadatta,  and  allots  the  cannibalism  to  an  imnamed 
younger  brother  of  Raha.  Moreover,  if  we  follow  the 
Kanarese  insteiid  of  the  romanised  text,  it  presents  the  name 
as   Rala,   instead    of   Raha.      However,   as    Mr.   Rice  has 

*  There  is  another  roterence  to  this  propensity  in  connection  with  the  fictitious 
history  of  the  Kula«;huryas  of  Kalyani ;  see  F.liKD,  468. 

2  Kanakapura,  *  gold-town/  is  meant  to  be  the  Sanskptised  name  of  Pom- 
burcha, I'ombulcha  (Nr.  60),  in  which  ^/m  =/»w,  *;i^old.' 

3  This  seems  intend€>d  to  bo  the  Vikramadit\*a- Santera  who  was  goTeming  in 
A.D.  902-903  under  Krishna  II. ;  see  EC,  7,  Sk.  284. 

*  The  translation  erroneously  treats  the  Hiranyagarbba  as  a  name  of  Vikranui- 
Silntara.  It  seems  to  bo  that  one  of  the  aho^aia  mahad&ndHiy  or  '  sixteen  great 
gifts,'  which  was  sometimes  called  Brahmanda ;  see,  e,g,y  JBBRAS,  12,  3749  892. 
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remarked,  those  little  discrepancies,  as  also  the  derivation 
of  the  family-name  from  an  exclamation  of  Bala  (Raha), 
8d  antinoly  "  here  she  is  at  last !,"  ^ —  evoked,  it  is  presumed^ 
by  the  extraordinary  appearance  of  the  goddess  Padmavati 
perched  " on  the  top  of  the  /oA'Z?-tree," —  "  need  not  be 
taken  seriously"  {loc.  cit.). 

It  only  remains  to  add  a  remark  in  connection  with  the 
story  about  the  Grangas.  The  Jain  teacher  Simhanandin 
may  be  accepted  as  an  actual  historical  personage.  And  it  is 
very  probable  that  he  did  help  Sivamara  I.,  the  real  founder 
of  this  Ganga  family,  about  a.d.  755, —  who,  by  the  way,  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  Kallurgudda,  etc.,  inscriptions,  though 
he  does  didy  figure  in  the  spurious  copper-plato  charters, — 
to  establish  his  authority.  But,  whereas  the  chronological 
requirements  of  the  fictitious  narrative  would  compel  us  to 
place  Simhanandin,  with  Bama  and  Lakshmana,  alias  Dadiga 
and  Madhava,  not  later  than  a.d.  200,  we  can,  even  irre- 
spective of  the  date  of  Sivamara  L,  place  him  with  confidence 
in  the  period  a.d.  750-800.  And  it  is  practically  certain 
that  it  is  his  epitaph  which  we  have  in  an  inscription  at 
Sravana-Belgola  (EC,  2,  ISB,  No.  19). 

According  to  the  fictitious  narrative,  the  brothers  Bama 
and  Lakshmanu,  a/ias  Dadiga  and  Madhava,  met  with 
Simhanandin  at  a  place  which  is  mentioned  as  Perur  and 
Ganga- Herfir ;  for  instance,  in  lines  25,  26,  respectively, 
of  the  Kallurgudda  inscription.  Perur  and  Herur  are  one 
and  the  same  name ;  the  Old-Kanarese  p  has  constantly 
changed  into  //.  But  there  are  no  substantial  reasons  for 
identifying  Perfir,  Ganga  -  Hcrfir,  as  has  been  done  by 
Mr.  Bice  {e.g.,  Mysore,  revised  edition,  1,  310,  311,  and 
EC,  8,  introd.,  16),  with  a  small  place  in  the  Cuddapah 
(Kadapa)  district,  Madras,  which  is  shewn  as  *  Gangaperur ' 

*  I  have  followetl  Mr.  RIcc'h  renderiujj,  **8he  at  last"  (tranHlutiouH,  p.  161). 
But,  if  sa  LM  the  Sanskrit  word  »«,  *  she,* —  (and,  Btran«^e  ax  tho  comhination  is,  it 
ifl  difficult  to  find  any  other  explanation  of  it), —  the  words  mean,  rather,  '*8he  in 
the  total,'*  "she  in  this  manner.'*  And  the  exclamation  was  really  uttered  hy 
Rula  (Raha)  in  angler  {mitlidu) ;  which  point  is  overlooked  in  the  translation. 
The  text  really  says: — *'The  family  came  to  he  called  Santara  in  the  followinjf 
way :  Rala  was  anj^iT,  and  said  sd  anfitwf ;  and  from  that  time  forth  the  famib* 
was  estahlished  as  heins:  called  Santara."  •  ^ 
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in  the  Indian  Atlas  sheet  No.  77,  N.W.  (1899),  fourteen 
miles  east-by-south  from  Cuddapah,  and  five  miles  towards 
the  east  -  south  -  east  from  Sidhaut  (Siddhavattam).  The 
entries  of  this  place  as  '  Gungapairoor '  in  the  Atlas  sheet 
No.  77  of  1842,  and  as  '  Gungaperore '  in  the  Madras 
Manual  of  the  Administration,  vol.  iii,  p.  838,  point  to  the 
prefix, —  which  distinguishes  it  from  another  small  village 
known  as  Penna-Perur,  "  the  larger  or  original  PerOr," 
immediately  on  the  north  of  it, —  being  the  word  Gtinga, 
rather  than  Ganga.  And,  anyhow,  the  village  is  quite  small 
and  insignificant,  and  far  distant  from  any  of  the  early 
possessions  of  the  Gahgas  of  Gangavadi.  Nor  need  we 
think  of  even  a  larger  and  somewhat  nearer  place,  Perup 
in  the  Anantapur  district,  Madras,  which  is  shewn  as 
'Pairoor'  in  the  Indian  Atlas  sheet  No.  59  (1828),  twenty- 
five  miles  towards  the  west-by-south  from  Dharmavaram. 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  place  intended  is  the 
better  known  Perur  in  the  Coimbatore  district,  Madras,  only 
some  sixty  miles  from  the  southern  frontier  of  Mysore, 
which  is  shewn  as  *Payrur'  in  the  Atlas  sheet  No.  61 
(1833),  between  two  and  three  miles  west-south-west  from 
Coimbatore ;  according  to  the  Madras  Manual  of  the 
Administration,  vol.  iii,  p.  679,  its  Sanskrit  name  is  Adipurl, 
*  the  primeval  town,'  and,  so  far  as  Saivism  is  concerned,  it 
is  famous  for  containing  one  of  the  seven  great  Sivalayas 
of  the  ancient  Kohgu  coimtry,  the  land  on  the  south  of 

Gangavadi. 

«  «  »  »  » 

Amongst  the  remaining  records  in  this  new  volimie  now 
before  us,  one  of  special  interest  is  an  inscription  at  Mukti- 
hariharapura  in  the  Tirthahalli  taluka  (Tl.  129),  which 
gives  the  date  and  locality  of  the  death  of  Harihara  II. 
of  Vijayanagara. 

The  equivalent  English  date  has  been  annoimced  by 
Mr.  Rice  as  Sunday,  31st  August,  a.d.  1404;  see  intro- 
duction, p.  12,  and  translations,  p.  188.  But  that  is  the 
result  of  an  unfortunate  confusion  of  Sauravara,  *  Saturday,* 
with  Suryavara,  '  Sunday,' 
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The  real  day,  as  far  as  we  can  fix  it  finally  from  the 
materials  presented  to  ns,  was  Saturday,  30th  August. 
And  the  ease  may  be  exhibited  in  full,  because,  in  any 
circumstances,  it  gives  a  typical  instance,  and  in  connection 
with  an  important  date  the  details  of  which  would,  we 
should  think,  have  been  recorded  with  extreme  attention 
and  accuracy,  of  the  carelessness  which  was  often  displayed 
in  such  matters  by  the  ancient  Hindus. 

The  record  says,  in  verse,  that  Harihara  II.  attained 
nirvana  in  the  year  Tarana,  in  the  rainy  season,  in  the 
month  Nabhasya  (Bhadrapada),  on  the  tenth  tUhi  or  lunar 
day,  on  Sauravara  (Saturday),  when  the  moon  was  in  the 
asterism  of  the  Pitris.  At  least,  that  is  what  it  says 
according  to  the  romanised  text  (page  388,  and  introd.,  12, 
note  1),  which  is  quite  complete  and  grammatical  and  scans 
■correctly,  and  according  to  the  translation  (page  188),  except 
for  the  mistake  there  of  "  Sunday ''  instead  of  "  Saturday." 

But  the  case  is  different  with  the  Kanarese  text,  which  is 
given  thus : —  Tarana- varshe  varshe  masi  Nabhasye  ekada^- 

Imdu-subha-vare nirvvanam    prapa    Harihar- 

adhlsah.  This  latter  version  represents  as  illegible  that  line 
of  the  verse  which  in  the  romanised  text  nms  vdre  Saure 
pitribhey  "  on  Saturday,  in  the  asterism  of  the  Pitris ; "  and 
for  the  tithau  ddsamydm  cha,  "and  on  the  tenth  tithi,*'  of 
the  romanised  text,  it  says,  in  words  which  do  not  scan, 
^*on  the  eleventh  tUhi,  the  auspicious  day  of  the  moon 
(Monday)." 

Our  bases,  therefore,  arc  somewhat  dubious.  However,  as 
will  be  seen,  the  eleventh  tithi  was  certainly  not  a  Monday ; 
nor  was  the  mooq  in  Magha  on  that  tithi.  And  working 
with  the  romanised  text,  which  at  least  gives  an  agreement 
of  the  week-day  and  the  tithi,  and  which  we  assimie  to  be 
a  revised  reading  based  on  other  materials  than  those  used 
for  the  Kanarese  t^xt,  we  have  the  following  results : — 

From  the  prose  part  of  the  record,  as  well  as  in  other 
ways,  we  know  that  the  year  Tarana  in  question  was  the 
Saka  year  1326  expired,  =  a.d.  1404-1405.  The  fortnight  of 
the  month  Bhadrapada  is  not  specified.     But,  that  it  should 
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be  taken  to  be  the  dark  fortnight,  is  to  be  inferred  from  the- 
mention  of  the  asterism  of  the  Pitris,  i.e.  Magha,  in  which 
the  moon  can  never  stand  on  any  day  in  the  bright  fortnight 
of  Bhadrapada.  And  the  civil  day  of  the  tenth  tithi  of 
the  dark  fortnight  of  Bhadrapada  in  the  given  year  waa^ 
Saturday,  30th  August,  a.d.  1404,  on  which  day  the  tithi 
ended  at  Shrs.  47min.  after  mean  simrise  (for  Ujjain). 

The  moon,  however,  did  not  enter  Magha  imtil,  at  the- 
earliest,  1  hr.  58  min.  after  mean  sunrise  on  Monday^ 
Ist  September,  the  ci\il  day  of  the  twelfth  tithiy  which  ended 
thereon  at  11  hrs.  8  min.,  having  begun,  when  the  eleventh 
tithi  ended,  at  9  hrs.  55  min.  on  Sunday,  31st  August.  And 
in  respect  of  this  item  the  date  is,  thus,  unsatisfactory ;  it 
is  an  irregular  date,  or  one  which  was  recorded  inaccurately. 
Here,  however,  us  in  other  instances,  we  may,  no  doubt, 
accept  without  further  question,  against  the  uakshatra  or 
asterism,  the  fithi  and  the  week-dav  and  the  result  which 
is  determined  by  them.  And  we  thus  arrive  at  Saturday,. 
30th  August,  A.D.  1404,  as  the  date  of  the  death  of 
Harihara  II. 

There  is  another  record  of  the  date  of  the  death  of 
Harihara  II.,  which  would  appear  to  be  not  exactly  in 
accordance  with  the  present  one,  and  to  have  been  in* 
accurately  expressed  in  another  direction.  It  has  been 
published  in  Mr.  Rice's  Imcnptions  at  Srarana-Belgoia,  EC, 
2,  No.  126.  And,  judged  by  the  reading  of  it  given  there,, 
it  rmis  thus: — Tarana-samvatsarada  Bhadrapada -bahuja- 
dasamiyu  S6mavaradal[u]  Harihararayanu  svahsthan=adanu^ 

This  record  specifies  the  tenth  tithi  of  the  dark  fortnight- 
It  apparently  names  the  week-day  as  Monday.  And  Professor 
Kielhom,  who  has  already  examined  this  Sravana-Belgo|a 
date,  but  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  known  whether  it  was- 
intended  to  apply  to  the  first  or  to  the  second  king  Harihara,. 
has  marked  it  as  irregular  both  for  the  Saka  year  1266  and 
for  the  year  1326 ;  adding  that,  for  the  latter  year,  the  result 
(for  the  tithi)  would  be  Saturday,  30th  August,  a.d.  1404, — 
the  day  at  which  we  have  arrived  above :  see  EI,  7,  Appendix,. 
Inscriptions  of  Southern  India,  81,  note  7. 
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In  view,  however,  of  the  close  similarity  of  the  Old- 
Kanarese  superscript  o,  o,  and  au,  and  of  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  a  form  of  m  which  very  closely  resembles  r, 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  Somavdra  of  the  Sravaigia-Belgola 
inscription  is  a  misreading  of  Sauramra,  and  that  that  record 
may  be  thus  reconciled  with  the  Muktihariharapura  record. 

There  are  two  passages  further  on  in  the  Muktihari- 
harapura inscription,  which  run  thus  ;  line  27 : —  6rl-vira- 
Hariharamaharayaru  muktar=adalli  Muktihariharapurav=agi 
bitta  agrahara  ;  and  lines  79,  80  : —  Hariharamaharayara 
hesara  Muktihariharapurada  agrahara.  These  two  passages^ 
with  the  contexts  of  the  first  of  them,  tell  us,  not  only  that 
an  agrahara  or  grant  to  Brahmans  was  constituted,  and  was 
assigned  as  such,  by  the  minister  Viththanna-Vodeya,  and 
was  named  Muktihariharapura,  in  commemoration  of  the 
death  of  Harihara  II.,  but  also  that  Harihara  died  in  that 
neighbourhood.  The  words  muktarzddalli  mean,  not  "on 
his  becoming  mukta  (or  released  from  existence),"  i.e.  "at 
the  time  when  he  died,"  but  "  at  the  place  where  he  died." 
And  we  must  imderstand  that  he  died  either  at  Tirthahalli. 
which  town  seems  to  have  been  a  great  place  of  pilgrimage,^ 
or  else  at  a  camp,  in  the  vicinity  of  that  town,  somewhere 
on  the  site  which  was  made  into  an  agrahara. 

From  line  28  of  the  record,  we  gather  that  the  agrahara 
was  formed  of  lands  which  were  a  portion  of  a  village  named 
Belur  or  Belur,  in  the  Maduvanka  nod  of  the  Araga  tentheya. 
Araga  is  the  *  Arga '  of  the  Indian  Atlas  sheet  No.  42,  S.E. 
(1894),  five  miles  towards  the  north-west-by-north  from 
'  Tirathalli,'  which  is  in  lat.  13°  41',  long.  75°  18',  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tunga.  Muktihariharapura  is  not  shewn  in  that 
map,  or  in  the  maps  given  in  Mr.  Rice's  Mysore^  revised  edition,. 
1897,  vol.  ii.  But  it  is  duly  shewn  in  the  Mysore  Topo- 
graphical Survey  sheet  No.  20  (1887),  as  a  small  place  about 
four  and  a  half  miles  north-west-by-west  from  TlrthahaJJi, 
one  mile  and  a  half  on  the  south-west  of  Araga,  and  about 

the  same  distance  towards  the  north-by-east  from  '  Belur.' 

»  »  »  ♦  ♦ 

*  See  My8or9y  revised  edition,  vol.  ii,  p.  485. 
J.U.A.8.  1905.  20 
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So  much  as  regards  the  most  noticeable  special  features  of 
interest  in  the  new  volume  now  before  us.  Some  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  on  which  Mr.  Rice  has  been  engaged 
may  now  be  given,  by  the  statement  that  the  published 
volumes  of  his  series,  including  the  present  one,  have 
presented  to  us  no  fewer  than  five  thousand  eight  hundred 
records,  ranging  from  the  third  century  B.C.  to  a.d.  1885. 

The  earliest  of  these  records  are  the  Siddapura,  Brahma- 
giri,  and  Jatinga-Rame^vara  versions  (vol.  11,  Mk.  14,  21, 
34)  of  that  edict  of  A^oka  of  which  we  have  versions  in 
Northern  India  at  Sahasram,  Rupnath,  and  Bairat.  The 
edict  was  issued  38  years  after  the  ahhisheku  or  anointment 
of  A^ka  to  the  sovereignty,  and  (see  JRAS,  1904,  1  fE.) 
256  years  after  the  death  of  Buddha,  which  event  it  thus 
places  in  a  year  lying  between  b.c.  487  and  477  according 
to  the  exact  year,  still  to  be  determined,  of  the  abhinheka  of 
AiSoka.  Particular  interest  attaches  to  the  Mysore  versions 
of  the  edict  because  the  Brahmagiri  text  discloses  the  fact 
that  it  was  framed  on  the  anniversary  of  Anoka's  abdication, 
and  when  he  was  living  in  religious  retirement  on  the  hill 
Suvarnagiri,  still  known  as  Songir,  which  was  one  of  the 
hills  surrounding  the  ancient  city  Girivraja,  in  Magadha 
{loc,  cit,,  355). 

Next  comes  the  Prakrit  inscription  on  a  pillar  at  Malava}}! 
(vol.  7,  Sk.  263),  of  Haritlputta-Satakanni,  of  the  Manavya 
gotra  and  the  Vinhukaddachutu  family,  king  of  Vaijayanti, 
that  is  Banawasi  in  the  North  Kanara  district,  Bombay, 
who  may  be  referred  to  any  time  in  or  about  the  first  or 
second  century  a.d.  It  records  that  he  granted  a  group  of 
villages  named  Sahalatavl,  to  be  enjoyed  on  behalf  of  the 
god  Mattapatti,  to  Kondamana,  a  [Harijtiputta  of  the 
Kondinya  gotra.  From  Banawasi  itself  we  have  a  Prakrit 
record  of  apparently  the  same  king  (I A,  14,  333),  which  is 
dated  in  his  twelfth  regnal  year,  and  on  the  anniversary  of 
either  his  accession  or  his  coronation.  In  this  latter  record, 
the  word  vasa-satdt/a  evidently  represents,  not  vaia-sattdydft 
as  has  been  supposed,  but  varsha-sattdydh^  It  means  '  of  the 
year-existence ; '   that  is   "  of  the  continuance  for  one  year 
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more."  And  the  record  thus  marks  the  specified  day  of  the 
act  registered  in  it,  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  fortnight  ol 
the  season  Hemanta,  as  the  accession-day  or  the  coronation- 
day  of  Haritiputa  -  Satakaiini.  Similarly,  by  the  same 
expression,  the  inscription  from  China  in  the  Kistna  district, 
Madras  (EI,  1,  96),  marks  the  fifth  day  of  the  fourth 
fortnight  of  Hemanta  as  either  the  accession-day  or  the 
coronation-day  of  Siri-Yana-Satakani. 

Next  comes  a  Prakrit  inscription  (vol.  7,  Sk.  264),  on 
the  same  pillar  and  below  the  above-mentioned  record, 
of  apparently  a  Sadamba  king  of  Yaijayanti  named 
Siva[ldiada]  vamma,  that  is  Siva-Skandavarman.^  It  indicates 
that  some  necessity  had  arisen —  (quite  possibly  a  change 
of  dynasty,  with  an  investigation  into  the  titles  to  existing 
alienations) —  for  confirming  or  renewing  the  grant  registered 
in  the  previous  record.  For,  it  recites  that,  "  having  heard 
that  they  had  been  formerly  granted  by  the  Haritlputta, 
of  the  [Manavya]  gotra,  the  lord  of  Vaijayanti,"  *  the 
present  king  granted,  with  a  very  glad  mind,  for  the  second 
time,  to  Siri-Nagadatta —  (perhaps  described  as  a  maternal 
uncle  of  the  king)—  of  the  Eondinya  gdtra,  a  Eosikiputta, 
**  an  ornament  of  the  Kondamana  family,"  Sahala  and  twelve 
other  villages,  all  specified  by  name,  again  for  enjoyment  on 
behalf  of  the  god,  "  the  great  refuge,"  Mattapatti. 

Next  come  the  Sanskrit  records  of  the  Eadambas  of 
Vaijayanti  (Banawasi),  ranging  about  a.d.  450-650  (see 
page  290  above),  who  were  first  brought  to  notice,  and  have 
been  known  for  many  years,  from  their  records  obtained  in 
the  Bombay  Presidency  (see  lA,  6,  22  fE.,  and  7,  33  fE.). 
Of  their  records  obtained  in  Mysore,  the  earliest  is  the 
Talgund  pillar  inscription  (vol.  7,  Sk.  176),  which  recites 


^  This  part  of  the  record  is  not  legible  in  the  lithograph. 

^  The  meaning  of  thiR  clause  has  been  misunderstood  by  the  author  of  the 
published  translation.  And  the  point  is  worth  noticing,  because  the  result  is  thai 
there  is  nothing  to  shew  that  the  Eadambas —  ^  this  is  really  a  Eadamba 
record) —  had  at  this  time  assumed  the  appellation  Haritfputra  and  set  up  a  claim 
to  be  of  the  Manavya  gdtra, 

A  short  way  furtner  on,  the  published  texts  give  parityakthh^  by  mistake  for 
jMfttuf^hdi^, 
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the  foundation  of  the  family  by  Mayurai§arman,  about 
A.D.  450-475 ;  it  has  recently  been  critically  edited  by 
Professor  Eielhom  in  EI,  8,  24  ff.  The  latest  is  the  Anaji 
inscription  of  the  time  of  Krishnavarman  II.  (vol.  11^ 
Dg.  161),  which  has  been  mentioned  on  page  290  above. 

Then  come  a  few  records  of  some  of  the  later  members- 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  "Western  Ghalukya  kings  of  Vatapi^ 
i.e.  Badami  in  the  Bijapur  district,  Bombay, —  (about  a.d. 
550-757)  ;  and,  in  larger  numbers,  some  records  of  the 
Sashtrakuta  kings  of  Malkhed  in  the  Nizam's  Dominions, — 
(about  A.D.  750-973).  These  two  dynasties,  however,  are- 
much  better  known  from  their  records  obtained  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency.  In  Mysore,  their  power  was  mostly 
limited  to  the  more  northern  parts.  But,  in  the  time  of 
Govinda  III.  (a.d.  794  and  813),  the  Rashtrakuta  supremacy 
extended  at  any  rate  as  far  as  Sravana-Belgola  in  the  Hassan 
district,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  province. 

Concurrently  with  these,  come  the  records  of  the  Ganga 
family  of  the  Gangavadi  territorj^  in  the  southern  and 
eastern  parts  of  Mysore,  ranging  about  a.d.  750-1000.  And 
from  some  time  about  the  beginning  of  this  period  we  have 
the  inscription  at  Sravana  -  Belgola  (vol.  2,  ISB,  No.  1 ; 
edited  by  me  in  EI,  4,  22  ff.),  which,  written  in  order  to- 
record  the  death  of  a  Jain  Acharya  named  Prabhachandra 
who  seems  to  be  the  well  known  Digambara  writer  of  that 
name,  recites,  for  earlier  times,  the  migration  of  the  Jain 
community  from  Ujjain  to  the  South,  and  its  arrival  at 
Sravana-Belgola,  which  events  it  would  apparently  place  in 
the  time  of  the  pontiff  Bhadrabahu  II. 

After  these,  wc  have,  in  greater  or  less  abundance 
according  to  the  extent  to  which  the  djTiasties  and  families 
belonged  exclusively  or  not  so  to  Mysore,  records  of  the 
Western  Chalukyas  of  Kalyani,  the  Hoysa}as  of  Dora- 
samudra,  the  Kalachuryas  of  Ealyani,  the  Yadavas  of 
Devagiri,  the  Nolamba  -  Pallavas  of  the  Nolambavadi 
country,  the  later  Eadambas  of  Hangal,  the  Santaras  or 
Santaras  of  Humcha,  the  local  Pandyas  of  Uchchangi,  the 
kings  of  Yijayanagara,  and  the  later  Rajas  of  Mysore  up 
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to  almost  the  present  day,  and  various  other  families  of 
more  or  less  importance.  Here  again,  however,  what  we 
know  about  the  Chalukyas,  Kalaehuryas,  and  Yadavas,  is 
derived  chiefly  from  the  records  of  the  Bombay  Presidency 
«nd  the  Nizam's  Dominions. 

Among  the  late  records,  a  noticeable  one  is  the  Sravaijia- 
Belgola  inscription  No.  141,  of  a.d.  1830,  which  presents 
the  only  known  instance  of  the  expression  of  the  date  of  an 
epigraphic  record  according  to  the  number  of  years  elapsed 
«ince  the  death  of  the  Jain  Tirthariikara  Vira-Mahavira- 
Vardhamana.  And  it  states  that  number  wrongly!  It 
gives  a  date  in  the  Saka  year  1752  (expired),  of  which 
the  equivalent  is  Monday,  9th  August,  a.d.  1830;  see  the 
result  given  by  Professor  Kielhom  in  lA,  25,  346,  and 
EI,  7,  Appendix.  Inscriptions  of  Southern  India,  161, 
No.  1013.  With  the  specification  of  the  Saka  year,  it 
couples  the  year  1888  of  the  Vikrama  era,  which  itself 
is  of  extremely  exceptional  use  in  Southern  India,  and  an 
assertion  that  2493  years  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of 
Yardhamana.  And  thus  it  would  place  that  event  b.c.  663 ; 
whereas  the  Svetambaras  and  the  Digambaras  both  agree 
in  placing  it  b.c.  527  (or  more  absolutely  528), —  the 
former  putting  it  470  years  before  the  Vikrama  era;  and 
the  latter,  605  years  before  the  Saka  era.  As  indicated  by 
Professor  Kielhom  (I A,  25,  346),  the  explanation  is  that 
the  figures  2493  were  obtained  by  mistakenly  adding  605 
years  to  the  Yikrama  instead  of  the  Saka  year.  And  no 
genuine  varying  tradition  is  represented  by  the  statement 
in  the  present  record. 

With  this  curiosity  of  South-Indian  epigraphy,  we  may 
compare,  from  Northern  India,  the  Qaya  inscription  of 
apparently  a.d.  1176  (see  EI,  7,  Appendix,  79,  No.  676), 
which  purports  to  have  been  written  1813  years  after  the 
death  of  Buddha,  and  so  would  place  that  event  b.c.  638, — 
ninety-five  years  before  the  traditional  date  of  B.C.  643, 
which,  set  up  in  Ceylon  at  some  time  about  a.d.  1200,  spread 
thence  in  various  directions,  and  is  the  only  specific  date 
really  asserted  by  Buddhist  tradition.     The  explanation  of 
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this  latter  curioeity,  the  apparent  date  in  B.C.  638,  has  not 
yet  been  arrived  at. 

«  «  «  «  « 

Aj9  will  readily  be  understood,  the  volumes  of  the 
Epigraphia  Gamatica  contain  an  enormous  amoimt  of  most 
varied  information  about  political  history,  geography, 
religion,  literature,  administrative  and  fiscal  arrangements,, 
social  customs,  and  other  subjects  of  inquiry.  But  so  great 
has  the  mass  of  materials  become,  that  it  is  now  very  difficult 
to  handle  the  records  chronologically,  and  to  follow  up- 
conveniently  any  particular  line  of  research,  even  with  the 
help  of  the  introductions  and  classified  lists  of  the  separate 
volumes. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  when  the  volumes  of  texts  and 
translations  have  all  been  completed,  there  will  be  taken  in 
hand  an  additional  volume  which  shall  assume  the  form  of 
an  index  to  the  others  ;  giving  us  at  least  a  general  arrange- 
ment of  all  the  records  according  to  the  consecutive  order 
of  their  recorded  or  deducible  dates,  and  a  second  arrange- 
ment of  them  according  to  the  dynasties  and  families  to 
which  they  belong,  and  an  index  of  at  any  rate  all  proper 
names  and  names  of  territories  and  places,  on  lines  similar 
to  those  of  Professor  Kielhom's  List  of  the  Inscriptions  of 

Southern  India,  EI,  7,  Appendix. 

»  «  «  «  » 

And  there  is  another  point  which  requires  attention. 
Many  of  the  earlier  records,  in  particular,  deserve  more 
careful  and  critical  treatment  than  they  have  received,  and 
than  can  be  given  to  them  from  the  published  readings  of 
them,  which,  we  learn  from  the  preface  to  vol.  iii,  have  been 
largely  prepared  from  copies  made  by  Munshis  and  School 
Inspectors  and  Teachers.  Even  the  published  texts,  romanised 
and  in  Kanarese  characters,  sometimes  differ  from  each  other* 
The  cases  in  which  reproductions  of  the  original  records  have 
been  given,  are  very  limited  in  number.  And,  unfortunately,, 
the  instances  in  which  the  reproductions  are  of  a  reliable 
and  utilisable  nature,  as  purely  mechanical  presentmentB^ 
prepared  without  any  touching  up  by  hand  of  the  materials. 
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Dfliioh  are  the  bases  of  them  or  of  proofs  from  those  materials^ 
are  still  fewer. 

In  the  present  volmne,  which  deals  with  1038  records,  we 
have  only  thirteen  reproductions. 

Amongst  these,  we  may  class  as  reliable  facsimiles, 
prepared  from  satisfactory  ink-impressions,  little  if  at  all 
touched  up  by  hand  in  any  stage  of  the  process,  and  giving 
good  results  as  far  as  the  originals  are  capable  of  yielding 
such,  the  Kadamba  inscription  at  Eavadi  (Sb.  523),  the 
record  on  the  vtrgal  or  monumental  tablet  of  a  local  hero 
at  Hunavalli  (Sb.  531),  and  the  extracts  from  the  Euppatur, 
G^vardhanagiri,  and  Humcha  inscriptions  (Sb.  263 ;  Sa.  55 ; 
Nr.  35). 

And  commendation  may  be  bestowed,  though  not  to  quite 
the  same  extent,  on  the  reproductions  of  the  record  on  the 
nrgal  at  Mavali  and  the  Eumsi  inscription  (Sb.  10,  85). 

The  same,  however,  cannot  exactly  be  said  of  the  repro- 
ductions of  the  Eadamba  copper-plate  charter  from  Hire- 
^akuna  (Sb.  33)  and  the  Bhlmankatte  -  Hatha  spurious- 
plates  (Tl.  157).  For  a  faithful  reproduction  of  the  last- 
mentioned  record,  we  have  still  to  turn  to  Colonel  Dixon's 
photograph.  No.  10  in  his  collection  published  in  1865, 
reproduced  as  No.  30  in  my  Pd/i,  Sanskrit,  and  Old- 
Canarese  Inscriptions  issued  in  1878. 

The  reproductions  of  two  other  vlrgals  at  Mavali  (Sb.  1,  9) 
may,  to  a  certain  extent,  represent  sufficiently  well  the 
sculptures  on  the  stones.  But  the  treatments  of  the 
inscriptions  on  them  are  useless  for  any  critical  purposes. 

The  reproduction  of  the  Bardavalli  vlrgal  (Sa.  45)  fails  to 
render  legible  any  part  at  all  of  the  inscription  on  it. 

And  the  nature  of  the  reproduction  of  the  charter 
contained  on  the  Sorab  plates  (Sb.  571)  is  such  as  to  fairly 
give  that  record  the  crude  appearance  of  a  rather  badly  done 
spurious  document.  Fortunately,  however,  we  can  form 
a  better  opinion  of  it  from  Colonel  Dixon's  photograph 
No.  5,  reproduced  in  my  PSOCI,  No.  16. 

The  time  has  long  gone  by  for  the  publication  of  repro- 
ductions of  epigraphic  records  such  as  those  mentioned  in  at 
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any  rate  the  last  four  paragraphs.     They  are  of  no  use  for 
critical  work. 

For  such  work,  the  best  materials,  of  course,  when  the 
originals  themselves  are  not  accessible,  are  carefully  made 
ink-impressions  and  inked  or  uninked  estampages,  the  latter 
of  which,  if  properly  beaten  in,  will  shew  the  letters  in 
reverse  on  the  back.  And,  in  fact,  in  many  cases  such 
materials  are  better  than  even  the  originals. 

But  we  can  hardly  expect  such  materials  for  study  as 
those  to  be  obtained  and  distributed  to  anyone  who  may  ask 
for  them.  And  we  naturally  look  more  to  materials  which 
can  be  multiplied  to  any  desirable  extent,  in  the  shape  of 
thoroughly  reliable  reduced  facsimiles,  prepared  mechanically 
from  impressions  and  estampages  by  collotype  or  photo- 
lithographic processes,  without  any  touching  up  by  hand  at 
any  stage  of  the  proceedings.  Without  one  or  the  other  of 
such  bases  for  work,  we  are  helpless  ;  except  in  so  far  as  we 
may  happen  to  arrive  by  chance  at  any  sound  results  through 
the  process,  generally  unsatisfactory  and  always  to  be  avoided 
if  possible,  of  conjectural  speculation. 

The  enlightened  and  liberal  Government  of  Mysore  have 
done  much  to  make  us  acquainted  with  the  ancient  records 
of  their  province.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  they  will 
crown  their  work,  by  giving  us  eventually  a  final  volume 
which  shall  be  devoted  to  actual  facsimile  reproductions  of 
all  the  more  important  records  anterior  to,  say,  a.d.  1000, 
with  a  selection  from  the  later  ones  ?  That  such  facsimiles 
can  be  prepared  in  Mysore,  is  shewn  by  the  instances  which 
I  have  quoted  from  the  volume  which  now  chiefly  is  under 
notice,  and  by  a  conspicuous  instance  in  an  earUer  volume ; 
namely,  the  reproduction  of  the  Talgund  Kadamba  inscription 
(vol.  7,  Sk.  176),  which  compares  favourably  with  even  the 
reproduction  of  the  same  record  recently  given  from  other 
materials  in  EI,  8,  32. 


We  are  looking  forward  with  considerable  interest  to  the 
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appearance  of  the  remaining  three  volumes  of  the  Epigraphia 
<lamatica,  which  are  to  contain  the  records  of  the  Bangalore, 
Kolar,  and  Tumkur  districts.  In  them,  if  anywhere,  there 
should  be  found  information  which  may  help  to  settle  some 
of  the  questions  regarding  the  Ghingas  of  Guhgavadi  in 
respect  of  which  Mr.  Rice  and  I  have  been  at  issue.  Mean- 
while, the  following  observation  may  be  made. 

On  the  authority  of  the  spurious  records, —  which  he,  of 
course,  maintains  to  be  genuine, —  Mr.  Rice  would  place  the 
Ganga  prince  oripurusha-Muttarasa  in  the  period  a.d.  727- 
776.  On  the  other  hand,  working  with  the  undeniably 
genuine  records,  I  have,  on  palsDographic  and  historical 
groimds,  placed  him  in  the  period  a.d.  765-805,  with  an 
intimation  of  opinion  that  he  may  be  placed  even  ten  years 
later  (EI,  6,  59,  64).  And  I  have  been  incKned  (ibid.,  65) 
to  find  in  him  the  Ghinga  prince  who  was  for  a  second 
time  dethroned  and  taken  into  captivity  by  the  Rashtrakuta 
king  Govinda  III.,  for  whom  we  have  dates  in  a.d.  794 
and  813. 

The  son  of  Govinda  III.  was  Amoghavarsha  I.,  who 
reigned  from  a.d.  814  or  815  to  about  a.d.  877-78.  And 
of  the  time  of  this  king  we  have  in  the  present  volimie  the 
Kumsi  inscription  (Sb.  85),  dated  a.d.  869-70,  which 
mentions,  as  the  seller  of  the  land  the  assignment  of  which 
is  registered  by  that  record,  a  certain  Devati,  i.e.  Devaditya, 
son  of  Siripurusha,  i.e.  Sripurusha. 

It  would  be  rash,  to  assume  off-hand  that  this  Sripurusha 
is  the  Ganga  prince  of  that  name.  But  the  appellation  is 
extremely  rare,  if  not  actually  imique.  And  there  is  nothing 
impossible  in  the  supposition  that  ^rlpurusha-Muttarasa, 
living  in  captivity  in  the  Rashtrakuta  territory,  there  begat 
a  son  who  was  aKve  in  a.d.  869-70.  In  illustration, —  in 
fact,  in  exaggerated  illustration, —  of  this  possibility,  let  me 
quote  a  case  which  has  come  to  my  knowledge  after  writing 
the  above  remarks.  It  is  that  of  Signer  Manuel  Garcia,  the 
famous  teacher  of  operatic  singers,  now  in  his  hundredth 
year ;  and  I  am  indebted  for  it  to  the  Strand  Magazine, 
March,  1905.     He  was  "  bom  in  Madrid  in  the  year  1805, 


•  ;     .    ••• 

•  •   *  • 
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when  George  III.  was  on  the  throne  of  England"  (p.  2576). 
His  "father,  the  elder  Manuel  Garcia,  was  bom  at  Seville 
in  1775,  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago"  (p.  259a).  And 
his  "  singing  master,  Giovanni  Anzani,  ^s  bom  some 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  when  Bach  was  still  alive  and 
Handel  but  a  short  time  dead"  (p.  257a). 
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XII. 
NASIB-I-KHUSBAW, 

POET,     TRAVELLER,      AND     PROPAGANDIST. 
By  EDWARD  G.  BROWNE,  M.A.,  M.R.A.S.,  F.B.A. 

"C^VERY  Persian  scholar  must,  I  suppose,  have  meditated 
"^  at  some  time  or  other  on  the  extraordinary  disproportion 
between  the  vast  number  of  Persian  poets  whose  names  are 
familiar  to  him,  and  whose  lives  are  enshrined  in  the 
Biographies  of  'Awfi,  Dawlatshdh,  Taqiyyu'd-Din  K&shi,. 
Lutf  *Ali  Beg,  and  other  tadhkira-writers,  and  the  small 
number  whose  works  are  read,  even  in  the  East,  save  by  the 
very  curious  or  diligent  student.  So  far  as  the  West  ia 
concerned,  it  may  be  said,  I  think,  that  of  only  four, 
Firdawsi,  Sa*di,  *TJmar  Khayydm,  and  Hdfidh,  does  any 
clear  and  definite  idea  exist  amongst  educated  Europeans 
not  specially  interested  in  Oriental  literature.  Of  these  four, 
thanks  primarily  to  Edward  FitzGerald,  *TJmar  Khajry&m 
is  certainly  the  most  popular  in  the  West,  especially  in 
Europe  and  America ;  though  *Awfi,  writing  exactly 
a  century  after  his  death,  totally  ignores  him,  and  Dawlat- 
sh&h  only  mentions  him  incidentally  in  the  course  of  another 
biography ;  while  even  his  personal  friend  and  admirer,. 
Nidh&mi-i-*Arudi  of  Samarqand,  places  him  in  his  Chahdr 
Maqdla  not  in  the  section  which  he  devotes  to  poets,  but  in 
that  which  deals  with  astronomers.  H&fidh,  accessible  to 
non-Orientalists  in  England  in  at  least  three  good  metrical 
translations,  those  of  Hermann  Bicknell,  Miss  Gertrude  Bell, 
and  Mr.  Walter  Leaf,  and  in  Germany  in  the  complete 
versified  translation  of  Rosenzweig-Schwannau,  certainly 
comes  next  in  point  of  popularity.  Sa'di,  whose  OulMdn 
was  probably  the  first  Persian  classic  edited  and  translated 
in  Europe  (since  a  fine  edition  with  Latin  rendering  wass^ 
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published  in  Holland  in  the  seventeenth  century),  probably 
comes  next,  though  of  his  poetry  little  beyond  the  B^tdn 
is  read  by  the  ordinary  Persian  student  outside  the  confines 
of  Persia,  where  his  fame  rests  rather  on  his  lyrical  verse. 
Firdawsi,  in  spite  of  his  immense  reputation,  is  in  reality 
little  known  to  the  average  European  man  of  letters,  save 
through  one  or  two  episodes  of  his  Book  of  Kings — ^notably 
that  of  Rustam  and  Suhr&b — ^which  have  afforded  material 
for  distinguished  Western  poets.  To  these  four  poets 
we  might  perhaps  add  Jami,  whose  Saldm&n  and  Abs&l 
FitzGerald  attempted,  but  failed,  to  render  popular;  and 
Nidhami  of  Ganja,  whose  name  at  least  is  tolerably  familiar, 
but  of  whose  "  Five  Treasures  "  or  "  Quintet "  only  one,  the 
Iskandar-ndma,  has,  I  think,  been  translated  into  English, 
^md  that  in  a  form  which  can  hardly  be  described  as 
attractive  to  the  general  reader. 

There  are,  however,  other  Persian  poets  who  rank  &r 
higher  in  the  estimation  of  their  countrymen  than  *TJmar 
Khayydm,  yet  whose  very  names  are  hardly  known  in 
Europe,  save  to  such  as  make  a  special  study  of  Persian, 
almost  all  of  whom  must  be  familiar  with  the  two  following 
pieces  of  doggerel  criticism  : — 

**  T/te  Sphere  Poetic  has  its  prophets  three 
{This  is  a  dogma  on  which  all  agree) y 
Firdawsi  first y  Sa'di,  and  Anicariy 
Though  Ahmad  said,  *  No  Prophet  after  me  !  *  '* 

And  again : 

**  Steal  the  Diwdn  of  Dhahir  of  Fdrgdb,  even  if  you  find  it  in 
the  Ka'bar 

Here,  then,  are  two  poets,  Anwari  and  Dhahir,  whose 
eminent  merits  are  proverbial  amongst  their  coimtrymen. 
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yet  whose  works  are  not  much  more  familiar  in  the  East 
than  are  their  names  in  the  West.  Naturally  one  wishes  to 
know  why  this  is  the  case,  and  whether,  given  another 
FitzGerald,  these  poets  might,  like  *TJmar  Khayydm  (whom 
neither  of  them  would,  in  all  probability,  have  reckoned  a* 
a  fellow-artist  at  all),  become  household  names  throughout 
Europe  and  America.  Curiosity  on  this  point  has  led  me  so^ 
far  as  to  read  through  the  greater  part  of  Anwari's  poems,, 
and  the  whole  of  those  of  Dhahir  of  Farydb ;  and  I  am 
boimd  to  admit  that,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  the 
time  spent  in  so  doing  might  have  been  both  more  pleasantly 
and  more  profitably  employed.  Both  are  masters  of  their 
craft,  but  their  craft  is  not  what  we  understand  by  poetry. 

Poetry,  as  understood  in  Western  Asia,  is  to  a  large 
extent  a  question  of  forms  rather  than  of  ideas.  The 
common  definition  lays  down  three  qualifications  which  it 
must  possess,  viz.,  metre,  rhyme,  and  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  composer  to  produce  verse.  The  last  clause  of  this 
definition  must  be  regarded  as  inspired  by  theological 
influences ;  for  prose  may  be  simple,  metrical,  or  rhymed,^ 
and  rhymed  prose  (of  which,  to  a  large  extent,  the  Qur*dn 
consists)  may  easily  fall,  here  and  there,  into  metre,  as  in 
verses  78-79  of  the  second  siira  of  the  Qur'an  : — 


which  falls  into  the  metre  called  ar-Ramal  al-musaddam'l' 
mahdhufy  or  the  "  apocopated  hexameter  Ramal."  Now  the 
Prophet's  enemies  were  wont  to  describe  him  as  a  "  mad 
poet,"  and  in  refutation  of  this  assertion  was  revealed 
verse  69  of  sura  xxxvi : — "  And  We  have  not  taught  him 
(i.e.  the  Prophet)  poetry,  neither  is  it  necessary  for  him  :: 
this  is  naught  else  than  a  Keminder,  and  a  perspicuous 
Qur'an"  (or  Lection).  Therefore  since,  on  Divine  authority, 
the  Qur'dn  is  not  poetry,  the  definition  of  poetry  must  be  so 
framed  as  to  exclude  the  Qur'an  or  any  part  thereof ;  hence 
the  addition,  at  first  sight  strange  enough,  of  the  final  clause 
concerning  *  intention.' 
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But  Ibn  Ehaldun,  that  greatest  philosophical  historian 
of  Isl&m  (bom  in  Tunis,  a.d.  1332,  died  in  Cairo,  Maroh, 
A.D.  1406),  goes  much  further  than  this  in  his  definition 
of  Arabic  poetry  (for  he  expressly  says  that  he  does  not 
enter  into  the  question  as  to  whether  there  exists  in  other 
languages  anything  which  can  properly  be  called  poetry,  or 
not).  Having  criticised  the  current  definition  of  poetry, 
and  declared  a  new  one  to  be  necessary,  he  says  ^ :  "  Poetry 
is  eloquent  discourse  based  on  metaphor  and  description, 
articulated  into  portions  agreeing  in  metre  and  rime,  each 
portion  being  independent,  in  respect  to  its  object  and 
purpose,  of  what  precedes  and  follows  it,  and  being  cast  in 
the  moulds  of  the  Arabs."  On  this  last  point  he  is  very 
decisive  :  poetry,  according  to  his  view,  can  only  be  produced 
by  one  who  has  committed  to  memory  an  enormous  quantity 
of  classical  Arabian  verses,  imtil  the  '  moulds '  or  *  modek ' 
{asdlihy  pi.  of  mlkh)  which  underlie  them  become  firmly 
fixed  in  his  mind,  and  he  is  able  to  cast  his  thoughts  in 
these  moulds.  Nor  does  he  shrink  from  the  obvious 
deduction  from  these  premises,  namely,  that  originality, 
especially  as  regards  form,  is  a  defect.  '^  Such  discourse  as 
is  versified,'*  he  says,  *'but  not  according  to  these  models, 
is  not  poetry ;  and  in  view  of  this  many  of  our  masters  in 
this  branch  of  letters  whom  we  have  met  consider  that  the 
verse  of  al-Mutanabbi  and  al-Ma'arri  is  not  poetry  in  any 
sense  of  the  word  .  .  .  ."  Yet  these  two,  who  flourished 
respectively  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  of  our  era, 
are  unquestionably  amongst  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest^ 
of  the  post-classical  Arabic  poets.  To  this  day  al-MutanabU 
remains  the  most  popular  poet  in  literary  circles  in  Egypt 
and  Western  Asia,  while  von  Kremer,  perhaps  the  greatest 
European  authority  on  the  Arabian  civilisation  in  all  its 
aspects,  regards  al-Ma'arri  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
original  literary  geniuses  whom  the  world  has  produced. 

As  regards  Persian  poetry  the  matter  is  not  so  dearly 
stated  by  any  authority  whom  I  have  consulted,  but  that 

1  Beyront  (vocalized)  edition  of  a.d.  1900,  p.  573. 
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this  idea  of  conformity  to  fixed  standards  is  present  is  shown, 
not  only  by  actual  observation,  but  by  the  existence  of 
such  works  as  Sharafu'd-Din  E&mi's  Anisu^l-^Uahahdq,  or 
**  Lovers*  Companion,"  ^  wherein  the  comparisons  permitted 
to  the  writer  of  amatory  verse  are  enumerated  and  classified 
with  the  utmost  detail,  and  he  is  informed,  for  example, 
that  he  may  compare  the  curving  eyebrows  of  his  mistress 
(1)  to  the  crescent  moon,  (2)  to  a  bow,  (3)  to  the  rainbow, 
(4)  to  a  vaulted  arch,  (5)  to  the  mihrdb  or  niche  in  a  mosque, 
(6)  to  the  letter  niin  {^),  (7)  to  a  polo-stick,  (8)  to  the 
tughrdy  or  royal  monogram,  imprinted  on  imperial  rescripts 
and  far  mans,  and  so  forth.  All  this  apparatus  of  simile  and 
metaphor  was  taken  over  bodily  by  the  Turks,  who  have 
never  shown  much  originality  in  literary  matters,  but  who, 
alone  amongst  Muhammadan  nations,  broke  away  some  half- 
century  ago  from  the  old  tradition,  and,  turning  their  backs 
on  Persia,  became  the  devoted  disciples  of  the  French.  Yet 
these  same  similes,  hackneyed  as  they  now  are,  were  once 
fresh  and  original.  Many  of  them  I  have  met  with  for  the 
first  time  in  the  verses  of  Mu4zzi,  the  Poet-Laureate  of 
Sanjar  (died  a.d.  1147),  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  probably, 
that  *Awf  1  (vol.  ii,  p.  69  of  my  edition)  remarks  that  "  with 
him  the  child  of  Rhetoric  reached  maturity."  In  judging 
the  work  of  these  early  poets  we  must  bear  in  mind,  if  we 
are  tempted  to  consider  that  they  were  overrated  by  their 
contemporaries,  that  though  to  us,  who  read  our  Sa'di  and 
our  Hafidh  before  ever  we  glanced  at  their  verses,  they 
may  seem  devoid  of  novelty,  "  the  merit,"  as  the  Arabs  say, 

"'belongs  to  the  pioneer"  (^Aftj^u^ll  JAa!)1),  and  that  what 
appears  stale  enough  now  was  once  fresh  and  striking. 
Often,  however,  the  later  and  more  celebrated  poet  gets  the 
<iredit.    We  are  all  f amiUar  with  'TJmar  Khayy&m's  lines : — 

"  /  often  toonder  what  the  vintners  buy 
One  ha(f  80  precious  as  the  stuffs  they  sell " ; 

*  Translated  by  M.  Gl.  Huart,  Paris,  1875. 
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but  few,  even  amongst  Persian  scholars,  are  aware  that 
a  century  earKer  Kis&'i  had  expressed  nearly  the  same  idea 
in  the  foUo^v-ing  verse : — 


d^^-l^  jl  * jlii^  ejjjb  vju^l  ^J^^^  cP 

"  A  heaten-sent  gift  and  blessing  in  the  rose, 
Its  grace  impireth  aspirations  high. 
0  floicer-girl,  irhg  the  rose  for  silver  sell, 
For  tchat  nwre  j^recioiis  icith  its  price  can'st  buy?^* 

We  must  not,  however,  at  present  pursue  further  these 
general  considerations  on  the  Art  of  Poetry  as  cultivated 
in  the  Nearer  East,  but  must,  before  proceeding  to  speak 
of  Ndsir-i-Khusraw,  make  a  few  observations  on  the  qasida, 
which  is  that  form  of  verse  which  he,  like  Anwari  and 
Dhahir  of  Faryab,  cultivated  almost  exclusively.  I  do- 
not  propose  to  discuss  here  the  classical  qasida  of  the 
Arabs,  which  was  closely  imitated  by  some  of  the  earlier 
Persian  poets,  notably  Miniichihri,  but  the  qasidn  in  the 
forms  which  it  quickly  assumed  in  the  hands  of  the  Persians- 
It  is  always,  as  its  name  implies,  a  poem  with  a  purpose; 
and  according  as  its  purpose  is  to  praise  an  actual  or 
prospective  patron,  to  revile  an  enemy  or  rival,  or  one  who,, 
having  been  praised,  did  not  respond  with  a  liberality 
proportionate  to  the  poet's  expectations,  or  to  enunciate  the 
ethical,  theological,  or  philosophical  views  of  the  writer,  it 
is  further  classified  as  panegyric  (madh),  satire  {hqfw), 
doxologj-  {na*t)y  devotional  (munq/dt),  admonition  (nasihat), 
philosophical  (hikamiyya),  and  so  forth;  while  its  panegyric 
forms  are  further  subdivided,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  tashbib,  or  introductory  portion,  into  *  vernal '  (when 
they  open  with  a  description  of  the  beauties  of  Spring),. 
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*  autumnal '  (when  they  describe  the  Autumn  season),  and 
80  forth.  We  have  also  the  autobiographical  qa^ida,  or 
tafyuma-i'hdl,  under  which  must  be  classed  the  various 
habsif/pdt,  or  poems  written  in  prison  by  poets  who  had 
been  unfortunate  enough  to  incur  the  wrath  of  their  patrons 
(an  event  of  pretty  frequent  occurrence),  or,  stiU  worse,  of 
those  who  had  smarted  under  the  shafts  of  their  satire. 

Here  I  must  call  attention  to  one  rather  curious  fact^ 
namely,  that  it  is  extremely  rare  for  a  Persian  poet  to  excel 
in  more  than  one  form  of  verse.  Thus,  the  three  poets 
whom  we  have  just  mentioned,  Anwari,  Dhahir  of  F&ryab, 
and  Nasir-i-Khusraw  were  par  excellence  qasida-writers,  and 
the  few  ghazala  or  odes  produced  by  the  first  and  second 
(for  the  last-named  poet  seems  entirely  to  have  avoided  the 
ode)  are  of  very  mediocre  quality.  Firdawsi  and  Nidhdmi^ 
again,  are  essentially  mathnawi  poets,  though  the  former, 
choosing  the  pure  epic  as  his  special  province,  is  the  more 
entirely  objective  in  his  treatment  of  his  material.  Many 
others  besides  *TJmar  Khayydm  wrote  nothing  but  quatrains ; 
while  the  reputation  of  H&fidh  rests  exclusively  on  his 
odes,  though  his  Dhcdn  contains  also  a  few  quatrains,  qasidas, 
and  mathnmcis.  Of  the  great  Persian  poets  Jami  alone,, 
perhaps,  can  be  said  to  have  really  excelled  in  more  than 
one  variety  of  verse,  his  allegorical  inathnmcis  being  aa 
conspicuous  for  beauty  as  his  lyrical  poetry. 

To  return  to  the  ^rt.si^rt- writers.  For  practical  purposes 
these  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  Court-poets,  who 
were  alternately  panegyrists  and  satirists,  and  the  Thought- 
poets,  who  were  either  religious  enthusiasts,  ethical  teachers, 
or  philosophers  after  their  kind,  or  a  combination  in  different 
proportions  of  all  these  things.  These  two  great  classes 
are  utterly  distinct,  save  when  a  disgusted  and  disappointed 
panegyrist  renounced  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  courts,  and 
retired  in  later  Kfe  to  the  recluse's  cell. 

Let  us  first  consider  briefly  the  Court-poets,  of  whom 
Anwari  and  Dhahir  of  F&ryab  may  be  regarded  as  typicaU 
A  careful  study  of  their  works  is  required  to  enable  us  to 
understand  their  craft  (for  it  may  be  more  properly  described 

J.K.A.8.   1905.  21 
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as  a  craft  than  an  art),  and  the  light  in  which  they 
themselves  regarded  it.  These  poets,  in  their  occasional 
moments  of  frankness  (which  generally  supervened  on  some 
rebuff  or  disappointment  sustained  at  the  hands  of  their 
patrons)  are  almost  incredibly  cynical  as  to  their  profession. 
Anwari,  it  is  said,^  when  a  poor  student  at  the  Mansuriyya 
College  of  Tus,  was  first  led  to  devote  his  attention  to  poetry 
by  seeing  a  gorgeously  apparelled  personage,  mounted  on 
a  fine  horse,  pass  by  the  gate  of  his  college.  Having 
enquired  who  this  splendid  creature  might  be,  and  being 
informed  that  he  was  one  of  the  poets  attached  to  Sanjar's 
Court,  "  What !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  am  I  so  poor  when 
learning  ranks  so  high,  and  is  he  so  rich  when  the  Art  of 
Poetry  is  so  base  ?  By  Heaven,  from  this  day  forth.  I  will 
devote  myself  to  Poetry,  which  is  the  least  and  lowest  of  my 
accompUshments  !  "  Nor  did  his  opinion  of  the  poet's 
vocation  improve  as  time  went  on,  and  he  himself  took 
rank  as  the  first  ^(7^iei^-writer  of  his  time.  Thus  he  says 
(ed.  Lucknow,  a.d.  1880,  p.  730) : — 

"  0  Amcari,  dost  thou  know  what  poetry  and  covetousness  are? 
The  former  is  the  child  and  the  latter  the  nurse." 

And  again,  in  another  outburst  of  disgust  at  the  life  of 
flattery  and  insincerity  which  his  profession  involved,  he 
says  (ed.  Lucknow,  p.  711) : — 

*  ^^l^  c::.-..«^j  J  J  ^  J^j/j  ^  ^c-M-^-^  ^^^jf,  *^l-^-3 
'  ^jVj  ^  ^\^^J^  >U.  J     '  ^Mj^3  ^.  ^/  Ji) 

**  It  is  not  fitting,  in  order  to  conform  to  the  courtier* s  code, 
Again  to  expose  my  heart  and  soul  to  vexation  ; 

^  Dawlatshfth,  pp.  83-86  of  my  edition. 
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To  wag  my  tongtAe  in  prose  or  verse, 
And  bring  forth  virgin  fancies  from  my  mind; 
For  the  whole  business  of  courtiers  comes  to  this — 
To  take  blows  and  give  abuse." 

He  is  equally  frank  as  to  the  motiYes  whieli  prompt  him  to 
praise  this  one  or  satirize  that  one.    Thus  he  says  (p.  629)  : — 


'  Z'J  (^^  L5^  ^/^  ^^^  1^ 

^  cusAb  ^\yS.  i^  ^^^  ^^1  j^  ^Ixft 
'  ^^^  L/--i  J^  ^jT^  C^XiJb^xi  Uai:^^ 

^'  iSt»}(^  m^  consideration  can  be  increased  by  panegyric  and  ode. 
Why  should  I  waste  my  soul  in  the  fire  of  thought  ? 
I  have  thrown  away  twenty  years  in  *  perhaps*  and  *it  may  be* ; 
Ood  hath  not  granted  me  the  life  of  Noah  ! 
Henceforth  I  will  rein  in  my  natural  disposition, 
If  I  see  the  door  of  acceptance  and  success  open  before  tne  ; 
And  if  they  vouchsafe  me  no  gift,  I  will,  after  essaying  praise. 
Crush  with  words  of  satire  the  head  of  such  a  patron  !  ** 

Dhahir  is,  if  possible,  more  outspoken ;  for  in  one  of  his 
poems,  after  declaring,  like  Anwari,  that  his  poetic  talent 
is  his  least  claim  to  distinction,  and  that  the  ode,  though 
a  nobler  form  of  verse  than  the  qasidn  wiiich  he  affects,  "  is 
not  a  stock-in-trade  from  which  much  gain  can  be  hoped,*'  ^ 
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concludes  thus : — 


"-Be  content  with  this  much,  and  say  naught  concerning  the 
nature  of  panegyric. 
For  I  cannot  describe  the  heartburnings  to  which  it  gives  rise  ! 
The  finest  flower  which  it  yields  to  me  is  this. 
That  I  call  myself  a  *  slave '  and  the  cypress-tree  */ree ' ; 
Now  I  describe  as  a  Houri  of  Paradise  some  fractious  negro. 
And  now  style  '  noble '  some  miserable  drunkard  !  " 

And  again,  addressing  a  patron  who  had  disappointed  hi» 
expectations,  he  says  :  — 

'  C^^J^r"  cr*^7-^  ^-^^^  (^  r}^ 


<    . 
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**  Be  not  misled  if,  in  consequence  of  my  virtues, 
I  remain  philosophically  calm,  silent,  and  good-tempered. 
When  I  mount  my  Pegasus,  intent  on  the  production  of  verse. 
My  colleagues  are  proud  to  carry  my  horse-cloths  on  their  backs* 
In  praise,  like  all  the  rest  of  them,  on  occasions  of  complaint 

or  thanksgiving, 
I  shine  like  the  sun  or  rage  like  the  sea. 
If  I  should  recite  to  a  certain  person  a  verse  or  two  of  satire 

on  thee, 
He  would  place  in  my  mnbrace  the  whole  expanse  of  earth. 
Since,  then,  they  are  ready  to  buy  satire  of  me  for  red  gold, 
Is  it  right  that  I  should  not  sell  at  the  best  market  price  ?  ** 

And,  to  conclude  this  topic,  while  Anwari  declares  (p.  41) 
that  "  begging  is  the  poet's  law,"  Dhahir  exclaims : — 


<#  • 


J^^U        '  ^Z.^^  ^^  ^^jJij^  ^  j^  jfL^ 


'**  Poetry  is  not  bad  in  itself;   my  complaint  is  of  the  vileness 
of  my  colleagues  !  " 

In  a  word,  the  Persian  panegyrists,  who  constitute  the 
bulk  of  the  qasida-writers,  if  not  of  the  whole  Parnassus  of 
Persian  poets,  were  deliberately  and  consciously  insincere, 
and  never  pretended  to  be  anything  else,  taking,  as  it  were, 
as  their  motto  the  cynical  Arabic  proverb :  "  The  best  poetry 
is  that  which  contains  most  lies."  They  manufactured  their 
poetry,  as  carpets  or  jewelry  are  manufactured,  according 
to  the  most  popular  and  fashionable  patterns,  in  order  to 
sell  it  in  the  best  market  at  the  highest  price,  and  they 
cared  no  more  who  the  buyer  might  be  than  does  the  carpet* 
maker  or  the  jeweller.  So  Farrukhi  aptly  compares  the 
laudatory  poems  which  he  composed  in  praise  of  the  Amir 
Abu'l-MudhafPar  of  Ghaghdniydn  before  he  set  out  to  visit 
his  court  to  '^  fabrics  spun  within  the  brain  and  woven  in 
the  heart "  ^  — 

^  See  my  translation  of  the  Chahdr  Maqdla,  pp.  59-60  of  the  tirage'd'part* 
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while  Dhahir  says : — 

'^  /  am  no^  a  landotcner  nor  a  merchant^  that  I  should  have 
Granaries  full  of  com  or  purses  filled  with  gold  and  silver** 

Now  all  this  is  remote  from  our  conception  of  poetry ;  for- 
I  suppose  we  should  all  agree  that,  presupposing  a  certain 
dignity  and  elegance  of  form,  and  some  conformity  to  the 
laws  of  metre  and  rime,  the  essential  quality  of  good  poetry 
is  sincerity.  Whether  the  poet  reflects  our  own  views  is 
a  minor  consideration;  and  we  may  equally  admire  the 
Anarchism  of  Shelley,  the  Cynicism  of  Byron,  the  Mysticism 
of  Wordsworth,  the  Nationalism  of  Thomas  Moore,  or  the 
Imperialism  of  Kipling,  because  all  these  sang  as  they 
beKeved,  primarily  to  satisfy  their  own  aspirations,  and  only 
in  a  secondary  degree  to  please  their  audience.  And  because 
Anwari,  Dhahir  of  F&rydb,  and  the  whole  class  of  Persian 
poets  whom  they  represent,  down  to  Qd'dni  in  our  own  age, 
are  utterly  and  deliberately  insincere,  and  never  pretend 
to  be  anything  else,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  inconceivable  that 
any  translator,  no  matter  how  skiKul,  could  ever  render 
their  poems  (with  a  few  such  brilliant  exceptions  as  Anwari's 
''Tears  of  Khur&s&n")  even  tolerable  to  the  European 
reader,  seeing  that  their  whole  beauty  lies  in  a  technical 
skill  and  verbal  artifice  which  it  requires  long  study  to 
appreciate,  and  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  reproduce  in 
a  transition. 

It  has  been  my  fortune  (or  misfortune)  to  edit  two  large 
Tadhkiras  or  Biographies  of  Persian  poets,  one,  that  of  ' Awf  i, . 
the  most  ancient,  and  another,  that  of  Dawlatsh&h,  the  most 
popular,  which  have  come  down  to  our  time.  I  have 
transcribed  and  collated  these  from  end  to  end,  read  through 
in  proof  each  portion  time  after  time,  and  considted,  for 
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critical  purposes,  a  mass  of  cognate  literature ;  so  that  I  may 
claim  to  have  a  fair  general  knowledge  of  the  character  of 
the  work  produced  by  most  of  the  more  notable  Persian 
poets ;  and  though  here  and  there,  in  the  work  of  many  of 
them,  gems  of  beauty  may  be  foimd  (for  not  even  a  Court- 
poet  can  be  always  consistently  insincere),  I  am  boimd  to 
admit  that  there  are  comparatively  few,  beyond  the  five  or 
six  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  whose  poems, 
save  in  exceptional  instances,  coidd  be  rendered  popular  in 
Europe,  even  by  the  most  skilful  translator.  One  of  these 
few,  as  I  believe,  is  the  poet  of  whom  I  am  now  about  to 
speak. 

N&sir-i-Khusraw,  the  poet  in  question,  presents  himself 
to  us  imder  three  different  aspects :  as  a  traveller,  who  has 
left  us  a  most  valuable  account  of  his  extensive  journeys 
through  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  SjTia,  Egypt,  Arabia,  and 
Bahrayn  ;  as  one  of  the  most  active  and  devoted  dd^is, 
propagandists  or  missionaries  of  the  Isma^li  sect ;  and  as 
a  poet  equally  remarkable  for  sincerity,  power,  and  eloquence. 
Ignored  by  most  historians  and  biographers  on  accoimt 
of  his  heretical  doctrines,  and  credited  with  all  manner  of 
magical  powers  and  strange  adventures  by  a  fearful  and 
credulous  posterity,  a  mass  of  legend  has  grown  up  aroimd 
him,  and  obscured  a  personality  of  extraordinary  interest 
and  originality,  which  only  his  own  works,  to  wit,  his  Safar^ 
ndma,  or  Book  of  Travel,  and  his  Ditcdn  of  poems  and  other 
poetical  works,  really  reveal.  Already  in  al-Qazwini's 
Athdru'l'  Btlddf  or  "Monuments  of  the  Lands"  (ed. 
Wiistenfeld,  pp.  338-9),  composed  in  the  first  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  only  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
N&sir-i-Khusraw's  death,  he  is  represented  as  a  King  of 
Balkh,  driven  by  his  rebellious  subjects  to  take  refuge  in  the 
strongly  fortified  town  of  Yumg&n  (the  place  where,  as 
repeated  allusions  in  his  own  poems  show,  he  actually  spent 
in  religious  retirement  the  latter  days  of  his  life),  and  there 
surrounding  himself  with  marvellous  buildings,  strange 
automata  which  it  was  dangerous  to  look  on  for  fear  of 
losing  one's  reason,  and  all  manner  of  awful  talismans  and 
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magical  contrivances.  Two  or  three  centuries  later,  sO  &r 
as  can  be  judged,  was  produced  the  still  more  wonderful 
pseudo-autobiography,  which  in  the  East  still  passes  current 
as  the  most  authentic  account  of  N&sir-i-Ehusraw.  This 
pseudo-autobiography,  which  has  been  analysed  and  criticised 
by  Schefer,  Ethe,  and  other  eminent  Persian  scholars,  occurs 
in  at  least  three  different  recensions  of  varying  length  and 
wealth  of  detail,  one  of  which  is  prefixed  to  the  Tabriz 
edition  of  the  Diwdn^  while  the  greater  part  of  it  is  given 
in  a  French  translation  in  M.  Schefer's  Introduction 
Xpp.  viii-xvii)  to  his  edition  of  the  Safar-ndma.  In  it, 
besides  the  wildest  anachronisms  and  confusion  of  persons,  we 
find  yet  more  extraordinary  legends,  in  which  astrology  and 
demonology  play  a  large  part ;  and  the  pseudo-autobiography 
does  not  even  stop  at  N&sir's  death,  but  describes  how  his 
funeral  obsequies  are  conducted  by  i\iQ  jinnis.  Some  of  the 
incidents  narrated  are  evidently  garbled  accounts,  greatly 
embellished  by  legends  and  fairy-tales,  of  events  which 
really  happened  to  other  persons,  with  whom,  on  account  of 
a  similarity  in  names,  or  for  some  other  reason,  Ndsir-i- 
Ehusraw  has  been  confused.  One  episode,  for  instance, 
describes  how  he  was  detained  by  the  "King  of  the  Heretics" 
in  Mazandaran  on  account  of  his  reputation  as  a  philosopher 
and  man  of  learning ;  how,  utterly  against  his  will,  he  was 
compelled  to  write  a  Commentary  on  the  Qur'&n,  explaining 
it  in  a  sense  favourable  to  the  opinions  of  the  *  Heretics ' ; 
and  how  this  Commentary,  penetrating  to  other  parts  of 
Persia,  was  the  source  of  much  further  trouble  to  him,  after 
he  had  effected  his  escape  from  the  unwelcome  hospitality 
of  the  *  Heretics'  by  thaumaturgical  means,  involving  the 
destruction  of  their  army.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  legend 
is  a  distorted  recollection  of  what  really  happened  to  the 
philosopher  and  astronomer  Nasiru*d-Din  Tusi,  who  was 
actually  detained  as  an  unwilling  guest  by  the  *  Heretics' 
or  Assassins,^  and  who  actually  dedicated  to  their  last  Ghrand 

»  The 
denote  the 
«Tolved  by  the  genius 
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Master,  Ruknu'd-Din  Khursh&h  (subsequently  betrayed  by 
him  to  the  Mongols),  his  celebrated  Treatise  on  Ethics, 
the  Akhldq-i-Ndsin ;  a  fact  for  which  he  apologizes  in  the 
later  edition.  It  would  even  be  possible,  I  think,  with  some 
trouble,  to  trace  out  the  origins  of  most  of  the  garbled 
narratives  which,  jumbled  together,  make  up  the  Pseudo- 
Autobiography. 

Though  historically  worthless,  the  Pseudo- Autobiography 
has  a  certain  literary  merit  which  has  secured  and  maintained 
its  popularity,  and  has  rendered  the  imaginary  Ndsir-i- 
Khusraw  a  much  more  familiar  figure  than  the  real  one. 
Some  of  its  incidents  are  delightful,  even  fraught  with 
a  certain  grim  humour.  Amongst  others,  it  is  narrated 
that  Ndsir-i-Khusraw  and  his  brother,  after  escaping  from 
Mazandaran  as  described  above,  came  in  the  course  of  their 
further  travels  to  Nish&pur,  on  arriving  at  which  city  they 
sent  a  young  disciple  who  accompanied  them  to  buy 
provisions  in  the  market,  while  they  went  to  a  cobbler's 
shop  to  get  their  shoes  repaired.  While  they  were  waiting 
there,  a  loud  clamour  and  outcry  arose  from  a  neighbouring 
quarter,  and  the  cobbler,  still  holding  his  awl  in  his  hand, 
ran  off  to  see  what  was  the  cause  of  the  disturbance.     After 

.  a  while  he  returned,  carrying  on  the  point  of  his  awl  a  piece 
of  flesh.  "  What,"  enquired  N&sir-i-Khusraw,  who  was 
still  patiently  waiting  for  his  shoes,  "  was  the  cause  of  the 
disturbance,  and  what  is  that  piece  of  flesh  P  "  "  Well," 
replied  the  cobbler,  "  it  appears  that  one  of  the  disciples  of 
that  arch-heretic  Nasir-i-Khusraw  appeared  in  this  city,  and 
fell  into  discussion  on  matters  of  religion  with  certain  of  our 
doctors.  When  they  brought  against  him  verses  of  the 
Qur'dn,   traditions   of   the   Prophet,  and  sayings  of  godly 

V  divines,  he  opposed  them  with  the  infidel  opinions  and 
blasphemous  poems   of    his    master,   until,   perceiving    his 

obstinacy  to  be  incurable,  the  people  tore  him  limb  from 
limb,  and  I  too,  for  the  sake  of  earning  merit,  tore  from  his 

of  the  Propnpranda,  in  North  and  North-East  Persia,  next  but  one  after  ^&fir-i<- 
Khusraw.  To  connect  the  older  Isma'ilis,  to  whom  N&^ir-i-Ehusraw  belonged, 
with  the  Maldhida  properly  so  called,  is,  therefore,  an  anachronism. 
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body  this  piece  of  flesh  which  you  see  on  my  awl."  Then 
Ndsir-i-Khusraw  rose  up  and  said,  "Give  me  my  shoes  as 
they  are,  for  it  is  not  good  to  tarry,  even  for  an  hour,  in  a 
city  where  even  the  name  of  Ndsir-i-Khusraw  is  mentioned !  '^ 

Now  the  collected  poems  of  N&sir-i-Khusraw  are  remarkable 
not  only  for  their  sincerity  but  for  their  devoutness,  though 
their  devoutness  is  that  of  a  heretical  Isma'ili,  not  of  an 
orthodox  Sunni  Muhammadan.  Yet  these  poems  are  little 
read,  and  nine  out  of  ten  more  or  less  well-read  Persians^ 
if  asked  to  repeat  some  of  his  verses,  will  cite  one  or  other 
of  three  scraps  of  poetry,  all  more  or  less  blasphemous,  m 
that  they  sco£E  at  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body  in  the 
coarsest  fashion,  and  reproach  the  Creator  with  having 
exposed  man  to  temptations  without  giving  him  the  power 
to  resist  them,  and  having  created  a  Devil  without  any 
sufficient  reason.  These  three  poems  are  absent  from  the 
only  edition  of  N&sir-i-Khusraw's  poetical  works  which 
I  possess,  and,  though  I  have  found  them  in  one  of  the 
British  Museum  manuscripts,  their  authenticity  must,  I  thinks 
be  regarded  as  doubtful.  At  any  rate,  if  genuine,  we  must 
suppose  that  they  were  composed  before  the  poet's  conversion^ 
that  is,  during  the  first  forty  years  of  his  life,  while  all  the 
poems  contained  in  the  lithographed  edition  of  the  Diw&n 
appear  to  have  been  written  after  his  return  from  Egypt, 
that  is,  after  his  fiftieth  year. 

So  much  for  the  legendary  N&sir-i-Khusraw :  now  for  the 
real  one.  The  first  authentic  mention  I  find  of  him  by  any 
Persian  historian  of  repute  occurs  in  the  Jdmi^uH-TawdHkh 
of  Rashidu'd-Din  Fadlu'llah  (British  Museum  MS.  Add. 
7628,  fE.  286»  and  290*),  composed  about  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century. 

"Nasir-i-Khusraw,"  says  this  great  historian  of  the 
Mongols,  "attracted  by  the  fame  of  al-Mustansir,  came 
from  Khur&s&n  to  Egypt,  where  he  abode  seven  years, 
performing  the  Pilgrimage  and  returning  to  Egypt  each 
year.  Eventually,  after  performing  his  [final]  pilgrimage^ 
he  came  to  Basra,  and  so  returned  to  Khur&s&n,  where  he 
carried  on  a  Propaganda  for  the  'Alawi  (or  F&timid)  Caliphs 
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of  Egjrpt  in  Balkh.  His  enemies  attempted  to  destroy  him, 
and  he  became  a  fugitive  in  the  highlands  of  Simingan, 
where  he  remained  for  twenty  years,  content  to  subsist  on 
water  and  herbs."  And  immediately  afterwards  the  historian 
proceeds  to  speak  of  the  notorious  Hasan-i-Sabbah,  who  also 
visited  the  Anti-Caliph  al-Mustansir  in  Cairo  at  a  somewhat 
later  date. 

In  another  passage  in  the  same  work,  Hasan-i-Sabb&h, 
according  to  a  statement  with  which  he  himself  is  credited, 
was  converted  from  the  "  Sect  of  the  Twelve,"  or  ordinary 
Shi'ite  doctrine,  to  the  "Sect  of  the  Seven,"  or  'Esoteric* 
doctrine  of  the  Isma'ilis,  through  the  influence  of  an  Isma'ili 
propagandist  named  Amir  Darr&b,  ''and  before  him,"  adds 
the  historian,  " N&sir-i-Khusraw,  'the  Proof  {Sujjat)  of 
Khurdsdn." 

At  this  point  I  must  allude  briefly  to  a  theory  maintained 
by  several  very  eminent  Orientalists,  notably  by  my  most 
learned  predecessor,  the  late  Professor  Eieu,  that  there  were 
two  N&sir-i-Khusraws,  having  the  same  name  and  the  same 
kunya  or  cognomen,  Abu  Mu'in,  and  whose  fathers  were  also 
homonymous ;  of  whom  one  was  the  poet,  philosopher,  and 
magician,  and  the  other  the  traveller.  This  view,  quite 
disproved,  as  I  think,  by  Schefer  and  Ethe,  was  maintained 
by  Pertsch  and  Fagnan,  but  is  most  forcibly  and  clearly 
enimciated  by  Professor  Rieu  in  the  following  words : — 

"  A  few  facts,"  says  this  great  scholar,^  "  will  show  that 
we  have  to  do  with  two  distinct  persons.  Hakim  Ndsir,  as 
the  poet  is  generally  called,  was  bom  in  Isfahdn,  traced  his 
pedigree  to  the  great  Im&m  'Ali  b.  Musd  ar-Bid&,  and  was 
known  as  a  poet  before  the  composition  of  the  present  work 
[i.e.  the  Book  of  Travel  or  Safar-ndma]  ;  his  poem,  the 
Mawshand'i'ndma,  is  dated  a.u.  420  (=  a.d.  1029;  see 
Pertsch,  Ootha  CataiogiWy  p.  13 ;  the  date  a.h.  343  =  a.d. 
954-5,  assigned  to  the  same  work  in  the  Leyden  copy, 
Catalogue,  vol.  ii,  p.  108,  is  probably  erroneous).  Our  author^ 
on  the  contrary,  designates   himself   by  two  nvtbaH  which 

^  Catalogtte  of  the  Persian  MSS,  tn  the  Britith  Muftenm,  pp.  379-381. 
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point  to  Qub&diy&n,  a  town  near  Balkh,  and  to  Mery,  as 
the  places  of  his  birth  and  of  his  usual  residence,  and  lays 
no  claim  either  to  noble  extraction  or  to  any  fame  but  that 
of  a  skilled  accountant.  Hakim  Nasir  was  bom,  according 
to  the  Habibu^S'siyar  (Bombay  ed.,  vol.  ii,  juz*  4,  p.  67),  in 
A.H.  358  (=  A.i).  969),  or,  as  stated  in  the  Dabistdn  (voL  ii, 
p.  419),  in  A.H.  359  (=  a.d.  970),  while  our  author  appears, 
from  his  own  statement,  to  have  been  forty  years  old  in 
A.H.  437  (=  a.d.  1045-6)." 

Other  difficulties  have  been  raised  as  to  the  identification 
of  the  poet  and  traveller,  but  nearly  all  of  them  arise 
from  the  inaccuracies  of  late  writers,  and  are  speedily 
resolved  by  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  Safar-udma  and 
the  Diwdn  side  by  side.  Thus  the  traveller,  as  well  as 
the  poet,  seems  to  have  been  entitled  Hakim  (*the  sage'), 
for  the  voice  from  the  unseen  which  reproaches  him  in 
his  dream  for  his  hitherto  heedless  and  ungodly  life 
[Safar-ndituiy  p.  3)  says  to  him,  when  he  defends  his  in- 
dulgence in  wine,  "  Insensibility  and  intoxication  are  not 
refreshment ;  one  cannot  call  him  '  the  sage  '  (ffakhn) 
who  encourages  men  to  lose  their  senses."  Dawlatsh&h,^ 
who  is  notoriously  inaccurate,  is  responsible  for  the 
statement  that  the  poet  was  a  native  of  Isfah&n  (one 
of  Professor  Rieu's  points  of  differentiation),  but  this 
statement  is  conclusively  disproved  by  the  poet's  own 
words  (Ditcqn,  ed.  Tabriz,  a.h.  1280,  p.  241) : — 

*  o^,*XJ  ,U^  ^J^^  \j^^  J;.^     *  ^^y^s  AjL^^  VJI^  ^^^ 

*^  Although    I   am    originallt/  a    natice  of  Khurdsdn,   after 
[enjoying^  spiritual  hadership,  authority,  and  supremaeff. 
Love  for  the  Family  and  House  of  t/ie  Prophet  have  made  me 
a  diceller  in  Tumgdn  and  Mdzandardn." 


^  p.  61, 1.  6  of  my  edition. 
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And  lastly,  as  regards  the  date  of  the  poet's  birth,  we 
have,  against  the  assertions  of  late  works  like  the  HabiMa- 
siyar  and  the  fantastic  Dabistdn,  the  poet's  own  explicit 
statement  (to  which  Dr.  Eth^,  I  think,  first  directed  attention) 
that  he  was  bom  in  a.h.  394  =  a.d.  1003-4  (Dhcdn,  p.  110) : — 

while,  four  lines  lower  down,  he  says  that  he  was  42  years, 
of  age  (given  in  a  round  number  as  40  in  the  Book  of 
Travel)  when  his  conversion  took  place,  or,  as  he  puts  it,. 
"  when  his  reasonable  soul  began  to  seek  after  wisdom  "  : — 

S^-?  J€?^  cTV  ^ j^  *^  *^>^ 

The  agreement,  in  short,  between  the  data  derived  front 
the  Diwdn  and  those  given  in  the  Book  of  Travel  is  absolute ;. 
only  the  various  wrong  dates  occurring  in  some  manuscripts 
of  the  Rawa/iand^i-ndmay  which  Dr.  Ethe  has  most  carefully 
examined,  criticised,  and  explained,  raise  any  further 
difficulty,  and  the  identity  of  Nasir-i-Khusraw  the  poet,. 
Nasir-i-Khiisraw  the  Isma*ili  missionary,  and  Nasir-i- 
Khusraw  the  traveller  may  be  regarded  as  established  with  as 
much  certainty  as  any  fact  in  Persian  history  of  that  period.. 

Briefly,  his  life  may  be  said  to  fall  quite  clearly  into 
three  periods.  Of  the  first,  the  period  of  forty  years  which 
preceded  his  travels,  we  know  little,  save  that,  as  already 
mentioned,  he  was  bom  in  a.h.  394  (=  a.d.  1003-4)  at 
Qubddiy&n  by  the  Oxus,  and  that  in  a.h.  437  (  =  a.d.  1045), 
being  then  in  the  service  of  the  recently  established  Seljuq 
government  as  a  secretary  and  auditor  of  some  considerable 
repute,  and  aged  about  42  or  43  years,  he  was  moved  by 


*  Evidently  jj^s:'^  if»  hero  used  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Arabic  /iLU  ,. 
i.e.  *  lo^cal.' 
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a  somewhat  startling  and  vivid  dream  to  resign  his  post,  and 
set  off  on  the  seven  years'  wanderings  which  he  describes 
in  his  Book  of  Travel.  The  chief  result  of  this  journey 
was  his  conversion  to  the  Isma'ili  doctrine  at  Cairo,  where 
al-Mustansir,  the  spiritual  and  temporal  Pontiff  of  the 
*  Esoterics/  or  "  Sect  of  the  Seven,"  was  then  ruling  with 
a  justice,  mildness,  and  benevolence  which  filled  our  poet 
with  such  admiration  and  devotion  as  never  left  him  during 
the  remainder  of  his  long  life  (in  two  of  his  poems,  IHwdn, 
pp.  166,  171,  he  alludes  to  his  age  as  being  62  at  the  time  of 
writing),  and  served  to  inspire  much  of  the  finest  of  his  verse. 

The  second  period  of  the  poet's  life,  that  of  his  travels, 
lasted  seven  years,  viz.,  from  December  19,  a.d.  1045,  until' 
October  23,  a.d.  1052  (6  Jumada  II,  a.h.  437,  until 
26  Jumada  II,  a.h.  444).  The  greater  part  of  this  time  was 
spent  in  Egjrpt,  but  inasmuch  as  his  journey  thither  and 
his  return  thence  were  both  leisurely  and  circuitous,  the 
above-mentioned  assertion  in  the  Jdmi^uH'Tawdrikhy  that 
he  actually  spent  seven  years  in  that  country,  and  performed 
the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  thence  every  year,  is  incorrect.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  his  Safar-ndma  he  only  describes  five 
pilgrimages,  the  first  on  his  way  to  Egypt  from  Syria  in  the 
Spring  of  A.D.  1047,  and  the  fifth  on  his  homeward  journey 
in  A.D.  1052.  He  therefore  remained  in  Egypt  only  for  the 
inside  of  this  period  of  four  years. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  describe  this  journey  of 
our  poet,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  so,  since  the  late 
M.  Schefer's  French  translation  of  the  Book  of  Travel  is 
readily  accessible  to  all.  He  was  an  intelligent  and  observant 
traveller,  and  the  value  of  his  Travels,  not  merely  from  the 
geographical  point  of  view,  but  also  as  throwing  light  on 
many  interesting  persons  and  customs  of  that  time,  has  long 
been  recognized.  At  Ma*arratu*n  -  Nu'man,  in  Syria,  for 
example,  he  visited  the  great  poct-pessimist-philosopher  of 
the  Arabs,  Abu*l-*A1&  al-Ma*arri,  of  whom  he  has  left  us 
a  well-considered  eulogy.  At  Tabriz,  again,  somewhat 
earlier  in  his  journey,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Persian    poet   Qatr&n,   of   whose  knowledge  of    the  older 
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Persian  literature  he  apparently  thought  somewhat  meanly. 
At  Samn&n  he  attended  one  of  the  lectures  on  Mathematics 
and  Natural  Science  of  a  certain  Ust&d  *Ali  Nas&'i,  who 
aroused  his  contempt  by  the  manner  in  which  he  strove  to 
mask  the  exiguity  of  his  attainments  by  repeated  references 
to  the  fact  that  he  had  once  been  a  pupil  of  the  great 
Avicenna.  And  lastly  we  owe  to  him  one  of  the  most 
sympathetic  and  appreciative  notices  of  the  just  and  tolerant 
rule  of  the  Fatimids  in  Egypt  which  has  been  preserved  to 
us.  He  was  especially  impressed  by  the  discipline  of  the 
army,  some  215,000  strong,  which  comprised  troops  from  all 
parts  of  North  Africa,  Bedouins  from  the  Hij&z,  Turks, 
Persians,  a  slave-regiment,  and  a  mercenary  Foreign  Legion. 
The  wealth  of  the  bazars  filled  him  with  astonishment,  still 
more  the  high  degree  of  public  security,  which,  he  says,  was 
such  that  the  merchants  and  tradesmen  did  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  lock  up  their  shops  and  warehouses.  "  All  feel 
ijecure  in  the  justice  of  the  King,"  he  says  (p.  53  of  the 
text),  "neither  have  they  any  fear  of  myrmidons  or  spies, 
by  reason  of  their  confidence  that  he  will  oppress  no  one 
and  covet  no  one's  wealth";  and  from  an  anecdote  which 
follows  this  observation,  it  appears  that  Christians  had  equal 
confidence  with  Muslims  in  the  justice  of  the  F&timid 
Government. 

It  was,  of  course,  during  his  stay  in  Egypt  that  Ndsir-i- 
Khusraw  was  initiated  into  the  esoteric  doctrines  of  the 
Isma'ilis  (so  graphically  described  by  de  Sacy  in  the 
Introduction  to  his  Exposi  de  la  Religion  dea  Druzes,  and  so 
well  illustrated  by  Stanislas  Guyard  in  his  Fragments  relatifs 
a  la  Doctrine  des  IstnaSlis),  and  that  he  was  commissioned, 
under  the  title  of  "  the  Proof  of  Khurds&n  "  [Hujjat'i- 
Khurasan),  to  carry  on  their  propaganda  in  Persia.  It  is 
by  this  title,  Mt^jat,  that  he  commonly  refers  to  himself  in 
his  poems,  but  it  is  not  a  mere  takhallu§  or  nom  de  guerre^ 
since  it  denotes  a  real  and  definite  rank,  comparable  to  that 
,oi  a  bishop,  in  the  Isma'ili  hierarchy. 

N&sir-i-Khusraw's  works  were  numerous,  as  he  himself 
says  in  his  Ditvdn : — 
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'  '^  /'  ^=— ^c;."J^  *.'^  Aj^jf-  c.'i; 


"  il/y  WM*«rf  with  its  meditations  is  a  fair  andfruitM  tree. 
Which  yieldeth  itafmit  and  blossom  of  knoirledge  and  chastitt;. 
Wonld'st  thou  see  me  complete  and  whole  ?     Then  look,  as 

beseems  the  wise^ 
At  my  essence  and  not  my  seeming,  with  keen  and  discerning 

ei/es. 
This  feeble  frame  regard  not ;  ranember  rather  that  I 
Am  the  author  of  works  which  outnumber  and  outshine  the 

stars  in  the  skyj 


iy 


Of  these  works,  besides  the  Safar-ndma  and  the  Dtwdn,  the 
Mawshand'i ' ndtna^  or  "Book  of  Light,"  has  been  edited 
in  the  original  Persian  and  translated  into  German  by 
Dr.  Ethe  (Z.D.M.O.,  1879-1880,  vol.  xxxiii,  pp.  645-666, 
and  vol.  xxxiv,  pp.  428-468  and  617-642),  whUe  the  Sa'ddat- 
ndma,  or  "  Book  of  Felicity,"  has  been  edit^  with  a  French 
translation  by  M.  Fagnan  {Z.D.M, (?.,  vol.  xxxiii,  pp.  643-674),. 
and  the  ZdduU-Musdfirin,  or  "Pilgrims'  Provision,"  exists  in 
manuscript  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale.  These  five  books, 
so  far  as  I  know,  are  all  of  our  poet's  works  which  have 
survived  to  our  days.  To  the  Diwdn  I  have  devoted  the 
most  careful  attention,  having  read  it  attentively  from  cover 
to  cover ;  and  I  append  to  this  article  verse-translations 
of  a  hundred  couplets,  selected  from  the  first  five  qa^idas 
(i.e.  the  first  ten  pages  of  the  Tabriz  edition),  which,  however 
much  they  may  fall  short  of  the  original,  will,  I  thinks 
suffice  to  convince  anyone  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  Persian 
poetry,  and  especially  Persian  qasidas,  bow  unique  is  N4sir-i- 
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Khusraw  in  his  sincerity,  his  directness,  his  boldness,  }w 
simplicity  of  language,  his  freedom  from  the  verbal  conceits 
so  dear  to  most  Persian  poets,  his  contempt  for  flattery  and 
time-serving,  and  his  complete  devotion  to  the  Esoteric 
Doctrines  which  he  had  embraced  with  such  fervour.  These 
doctrines  are  apparent  everywhere,  and  are  wholly  and 
typically  Isma'ilian,  especially  as  regards  the  exaltation  of 
the  practice  of  allegorical  interpretation  of  Scripture  {ta*wil) 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Bdtini  or  Esoteric  sect. 
Without  this,  says  N&sir-i-Khusraw,  the  letter  of  scripture 
is  bitter  as  brine  (p.  3  of  the  Tabriz  edition)  and  misleading  an 
water  running  imder  straw.  Heaven,  Hell,  the  Resurrection, 
the  Torment  of  the  Tomb,  the  Rising  of  the  Sim  from  the 
West,  and  the  appearance  of  Antichrist  are  all  allegorically 
explained,  and  such  explanation  is  declared  to  be  of  the  ver}' 
essence  of  true  spiritual  religion  (p.  33),  but  the  key  to  it 
has  been  committed  by  God  only  to  His  chosen  representative, 
the  Imdm  of  the  Prophet's  Family  (pp.  12,  30,  60,  64,  124, 
142),  who  is  its  sole  custodian  (p.  4),  and  the  only  channel 
whereby  access  can  be  obtained  to  this  hidden  science. 
Revelation  is  necessary  (p.  29),  but  the  nobility  of  the  Arabic 
language  is  solely  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  medium  of 
this  Revelation  (p.  249) ;  and  mere  parrot-like  reading  of 
the  Qur'&n  is  useless  (p.  214).  Piety,  without  knowledge 
and  understanding,  avails  nothing  (p.  37),  but  Knowledge, 
great  as  is  its  honour,  is  but  the  handmaid  of  Religion 
(pp.  150,  236),  which  is  the  fragrance  of  the  world  (p.  188). 
There  exists  naught  but  God  (p.  193),  who  can  neither  bc^ 
described  as  Eternal  nor  Temporal  (p.  166),  since  He  is  above 
all  description.  Phenomena  are  but  an  illusory  reflection  of 
Him  (p.  106),  yet  are  full  of  significance  (p.  197),  because 
the  Universal  Intelligence  is  immanent  in  them  (p.  14), 
while  Man  is  the  Microcosm  (p.  232).  Space  and  Time  are 
infinite  and  unbounded,  and  the  Heavens  will  not  perish 
(p.  4),  yet  is  the  World  not  eternal  (pp.  12,  39,  40). 

The  Doctrine  of  Free- Will  is  strongly  enimciated  by 
N&sir-i- Khusraw.  Thus  he  says,  amongst  many  similar 
passages  (p.  56) : — 
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*  J>X*  Ajlj  ^*A  Ojs;.  lOU j-A  |.4j,l^Jj^ 


''  Though  Ood  creates  the  mother^  and  the  breast^  and  the  milky 
The  children  must  draw  for  themselves  the  mother's  milk.'* 

And  again  (p.  149) : — 

* 


''  Thy  soul  is  a  book,  thy  deeds  are  like  the  writing :  write  not 
on  thy  soul  aught  else  hut  a  fair  inscription : 
Write  what  is  wholly  good  in  the  book,  0  brother,  for^  the  pen 
is  in  thine  oicn  hand  !  " 

The  F&timid  Caliphs,  or  Anti-Caliphs  of  Cairo,  are 
throughout  regarded  as  the  only  legitimate  rulers,  and,  the 
keepers  of  the  Garden  of  God,  but  a  gate  (Bab)  to  the  Imim 
is  to  be  found  in  every  country.  Allusions  to  the  mystic 
number  Seven  are  frequent,  and  also  to  the  characteristic 
Isma'ili  doctrine  of  the  Asds. 

Lastly,  we  may  notice  N&sir  -  i  -  Khusraw's  profound 
contempt  for  courts  (p.  6),  courtiers  (pp.  151,  230), 
panegyrists  (pp.  7,  11,  80,  141,  144),  elegant  writers  and 
literary  triflers  (p.  228),  and  writers  of  ghazals  and  erotic 
poetry  (pp.  108,  141,  145,  171). 
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Text  and  Verse  Translation  of  a  Hundred  Couplets 
taken  from  the  first  five  poems  of 

NaSIR-I-KhUSRAw's  DiWAN. 


i 


(I) 

.j^Jtft.  <— >y4-  ^^ir*  lf.i-»  .ufLjj J      • 

'  1,U  Jy j^ ^  ^ ^  .x-i-;^ 


4E 
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*  Jj^  <-;  J  Jly,  *_;  ^  l_ft^  jU.  jjj 


jIjLj? 


y.;  jj;— •bj  ^Jp^  cj-wj  1:^1  jjji-j 


*^W^bb!^^J^ 


f  • 


(D 

'  tf-wVr  ^J;il  ^j,ljOy  ^,\<*.  ^J,T^ 
*  \jJ>jS  ^^  fc£-.fc»-  vl^  ii>LaKr 


10 
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989 


*  hJj-i  ^^*->  3  U^iJ  V^  *-i 


'^JJ^)  3  i^j  ^V-  «^-«i  cJij' 


r» 


^  j>il^  c.^  ^j  L^  ^^  \jJJ 


« 


'  (•*^r-*  y  w^  ^  S-»f  •>>-4  ("^ 


M^^^U J  «JT  Jc;^  j*jt^  t*?:- <^  ^ji-j  ^ 


(r) 


't^J 


M 


M 


l;^-> 


M 


*  J^jA^  Aij\^ji>,ij  ^^i^^  ^ 


re 
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M 


*  ******  mI  •.•! 


<    ft,   \Ij 


'^    ?S 


*  \t*J^  '^Ji^.  r*^  W^^  t>^ 


'  lr«^J^>cK;''J^  lH  ^■=— '^ 


(    - 


i\     re 


« 


sH 


M 


M 


wW  ukU*^  ur-*  isT^  *-i^  u*^^  <-^' 
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...'. 


M 


S< 


i_j  }  cf'>)-f'  <-J^'>-»-  '-r-x^s-j 


M 


lr«->^jj'-^^>=^j 


I      Ik 


'/J- 


/ 

r^ 


*  c^lr-  i:;^^^  (*^?-^  *^***^  '-^ V  ^  u 
* >•/>  ^U^  -^'^  VJ^  ^^d*^ 


■  T  ■ 


'Vji!^  tr'^.r-s-^*'»i7-i  ctf^rrf 


JC-^ 


J 


i^^JJ 


^^j**Jd 


*  |/*J«^  ^  b->-5  .X-J^j^J^^  ^^^ 


fo 
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* )j^j^ ^^ji^    ' *'-" 


*  ys^  3^j^^  ..r^^-^ J^i^j-i  ^t^i^ 


^jL-J)\m  y  •>(£  «^  JhiC  ^\J  *^y^ 

*  l>o^.  >•  '^-<-^  ■^  -^  ^J  j'  *-^ 
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y^^         J  J  -    •       J  y  • 

'  ^/  J^M^  ^1^"  ^  (^  b^^^^ 

bc;^    "  'S>-  44/l-a5-  J;--^  ^L-J  ci'^ 


JUi5>«iL 


^,,5^  ^^  LA-!f-i  U^^^>  ^ 


^  (JLJt  jJ  J  ij:^,iiX bJy^ji^  (JsSi^  cu^&g^ 


'  Text  U^ljI^A^,  but  'Utbi  speaks  of  J6zj&n  as  more  particularly  the 
appanage  of  thene  kings,  and  I  imagine  that  we  have  here  the  Persian  form  of 
this  name. 
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1  i^j^LsaJ  j^  jj"^  *^^  (*^  ^^"^  ^^ 


« 


« 


* 


|^^ls..w*  ^U-1^  j^^  ^^  l-^  (J^yi 


^M,J 


l;ulr-i  ^^-^J 


\Jt 


t  J 


•^j 


V  • 


Hi 


1  Compare  a  very  similar  passage  in  Book  i  of  the  Jfathnatoi  of  Jal&Iu'd-Dfn 
RfimS  (ed.  *AMi'uM-Dawla,  hth.  tilirto,  a.h.  1299,  p.  6, 11.  21-23)  :— 

^\zi  Ar..M..(»  '^<iLJ*  Lwj  ^1     ^  y  JL-j  J^— ^T  ^.jLt  ^    -^    *^ 
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.  ^  U^^j  c^W  cM^^  ^^w^  ^  y  c;^ !/  ^   ''*' 


*  <c 


*  *  «  «  *  Hi 


(6) 


4:  :f:  «  « 


»    I 


'  !/•  J^^  AjJl»-  ^^    '  J^j  ^j  dA|  ^  J6)»  upj<^ 
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\j^j\aj\j  u^-ud^  » JCmuj  Jas    Om< Jb^  .U  j  C^  A>yS  ^l^  .li 


*  «  * 


J^jUa  ^^  Jj/^L.T  'yLac:  *^T  ^U  ^Is^  1^  ^y^ 


I  • 
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No.  1  (pp.  2-4  of  Tabriz  ed.). 

1.    God's  gracious  Word  in  truth  is  an  Ocean  of  Words,  I  ween. 
Teeming  with  gems  and  jewels  and  pearls  of  luminous  sheen ; 
Bitter  to  outward  seeming,  like  the  sea,  is  the  Scripture's  page,. 
But  precious  as  pearls  of  price  is  the  Inward  Sense  to  the  sage. 
Down  in  the  depths  of  the  Ocean  are  gems  and  pearls  galore ; 
Seek,  then,  a  skilful  direr,  and  bid  farewell  to  the  shore. 
Wherefore  hath  God  bestowed  in  the  depths  of  the  Ocean's  brine 
All  these  pearls  of  price  and  jewels  so  rare  and  fine  ? 
5.    Wherefore  if  not  for  the  Prophet,  who  made  the  Inward  Sense 

The  portion  of  Wisdom's  children,  but  the  Letter  a  Rock  of  Offence  ?r 
A  handful  of  salt-stained  clay  hath  the  diver  offered  to  thee 
Because  in  thy  heart  he  beheld  but  envy  and  enmity. 
Strive  from  the  Outward  Form  to  the  Inward  Sense  to  win 
Like  a  man,  nor  rest  content  like  an  ass  with  a  senseless  din. 
«  «  «  «  « 

Darius,  for  all  his  thousands  of  seiTants  and  thanes,  alone 
Had  to  depart  and  abandon  the  chattels  he  deemed  his  own. 
For  the  World  is  a  thievish  game,  from  which  no  man  may  save 
Himself,  be  he  Sultan  or  subject,  his  goods,  be  he  master  or  slave. 
1 0.    That  is  the  day  when  all  men  the  guerdon  they  *ve  earned  shall  win ; 
The  just  the  fruits  of  his  justice,  the  tyrant  his  wage  of  sin. 
In  the  sight  of  the  holy  martyrs,  in  the  midst  of  that  fierce  dismay, 
Will  I  grasp  the  garment  of  Zahra '  on  that  fearful  Judgment  Day, 
And  God,  the  Judge  Almighty,  shall  avenge  to  the  full  the  woes 
I  have  suffered  so  long  at  the  hands  of  the  House  of  the  Prophet's  foes. 

No.  2  (pp.  4-6). 

How  can  the  Heavens  rest  on  thee  bestow 
When  they  themselves  nor  pause  nor  rest  can  know  ? 
This  world 's  the  ladder  to  that  world,  0  friend  ; 
To  mount,  thou  needs  must  climb  it  to  the  end. 
15.    In  these  two  roofs,  one  whirling  and  one  still. 
Behold  that  Secret-knowing  Power  and  Skill ; 
How,  unconstrained,  in  one  harmonious  whole 
He  blended  Matter  gross  and  subtle  Soul ; 

1  **  The  Most  Bright  One,"  i.e.  F&tima,  the  dauj^'bter  of  the  Prophet,  wife  of 
'AU  and  mother  of  the  Imdni^, 
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How  He  did  poise  this  dark  stupendous  sphere 
In  Heaven's  hollow  dome  of  emerald  clear. 
What  say'st  thou  ?     **  Endlessly  recurring  day 
And  month  at  last  shall  wear  that  dome  away  !  " 
Nay,  for  He  hath  exempted  from  such  wear 
The  circling  sky,  the  water  and  the  air. 
20.   The  Canvass  of  His  Art  is  Time  and  Place ; 
Hence  Time  is  infinite,  and  houndless  Space. 
Should'st  thou  object,  **  Not  thus  the  Scriptures  tell," 
I  answer  that  thou  hast  not  conned  them  well. 
And  o'er  the  Scriptures  is  a  Guardian  set 
From  whom  both  men  andjinn  must  knowledge  get. 
God  and  His  Prophet  thus  decreed  :  but  no  ! 
You  "much  prefer  the  views  of  So-and-so." 
Thy  meat  in  man  begetteth  human  power ; 
To  dog-flesh  turns  the  meat  that  dogs  devour. 


'2o, 


No,  3  (pp.  5-7). 

Were  the  turns  of  the  Wheel  of  Fortune  proportioned  to  worth  alone, 
O'er  the  Vault  of  the  Lunar  Heaven  would  have  been  ray  abode  and  throne . 
But  no !    For  the  worth  of  Wisdom  is  lightly  esteemed,  in  sooth, 
By  fickle  Fate  and  Fortune,  as  my  father  warned  me  in  youth. 
Yet  knowledge  is  more  than  farms,  and  estates,  and  rank  and  gold ; 
Thus  my  dauntless  spirit  whispering  me  consoled : 
**  With  a  heart  more  brightly  illumined  than  ever  the  Moon  can  be 
What  were  a  throne  of  glory  o'er  the  sphere  of  the  Moon  to  thee  ?  " 
'Gainst  the  foeman's  gleaming  falchion  and  Fate's  close-serried  field 
Enough  for  me  are  Wisdom  and  Faith  as  defence  and  shield. 
«  «  «  «  « 

;50.   My  mind  with  its  meditations  is  a  fair  and  fruitful  tree, 

Which  yieldeth  its  fruit  and  blossom  of  knowledge  and  chastity. 
Would' st  thou  see  me  complete  and  whole?     Then  look,  as  beseemB 

the  wise, 
At  my  essence  and  not  my  seeming,  with  keen  and  discerning  eyes. 
This  feeble  frame  regard  not ;  remember  rather  that  I 
Am  the  author  of  works  which  outnumber  and  outshine  the  stars  in 

the  sky. 
God,  to  whose  Name  be  Glory !  me  hath  exempt  and  freed 
In  this  troubled  life  of  transit  from  the  things  that  most  men  need. 
I  thank  the  Lord  Almighty,  who  plainly  for  me  did  trace 
The  way  to  Faith  and  Wisdom,  and  opened  the  Door  of  Oiaoe, 
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-^5.    And  who  in  His  limitless  Mercy  in  this  world  hath  made  me  one 
Whose  love  for  the  Holy  Household  is  clear  as  the  noonday  sun ! 
«  «  «  *  « 

0  dark  and  ignoble  body,  never  on  earth  have  I  seen 
A  fellow -lodger  so  hurtful  as  thee,  or  a  mate  so  mean ! 
Once  on  a  time  my  lover  and  friend  I  accounted  thee, 

And  thou  wert  my  chosen  comrade  in  travel  by  land  and  sea. 
But  f ellest  of  foes  I  found  thee,  spreading  thy  deadly  snare 
To  entrap  me,  whilst  I  of  thy  scheming  was  heedless  and  unaware, 
Till,  finding  me  all  unguarded,  and  free  from  all  fear  of  guile, 
You  strove  to  take  me  captive  by  treachery  base  and  vile. 
40.   And  surely  but  for  the  Mercy  of  God,  and  His  Gracious  Will, 
Thy  rascally  schemes  had  wrought  me  a  great  and  enduring  ill. 
But  not  the  sweetest  nectar  could  tempt  me  now,  for  I  know 
What  to  expect  at  the  hands  of  so  fierce  and  deadly  a  foe. 
Sleep,  0  senseless  body,  and  food  are  thy  only  care, 
But  to  me  than  these  is  Wisdom  better  beyond  compare  ! 
'T  is  the  life  of  a  brute,  say  the  sages,  to  dream  but  of  water  and  grass, 
And  shall  I,  who  am  dowered  with  reason,  live  the  life  of  a  soulless  ass  ? 

1  will  not  dwell,  0  Body,  with  thee  in  this  world  of  sense ; 
To  another  abode  God  calls  me,  and  bids  me  arise  from  hence. 

45.    There  are  talent  and  virtue  esteemed,  not  food  and  sleep  ; 

Then  enjoy  thy  food  and  slumber,  and  let  me  my  virtue  keep  ! 
Ere  me  from  their  earthly  casings  uncounted  spirits  have  fled. 
And  I,  though  long  I  linger,  may  be  counted  already  dead. 
Through  the  lofty  vault  of  Ether  with  the  wings  of  obedience  I 
One  day  shall  soar  to  the  heavens  as  the  skylark  soars  to  the  sky. 
Fearful  of  God's  Fore -knowledge,  quaking  at  God's  Decree, 
Is  the  mass  of  my  fellow-creatures,  yet  these  are  as  guides  to  me  : 
**  Speak  of  the  first  as  *  lleason,'  call  the  latter  *  the  Word' " — 
Such  was  the  explanation  that  I  from  a  wise  man  heard. 

M).    So  being  myself  in  essence  a  rational,  logical  Soul, 

Why  should  I  fear  myself  ?    Shall  the  Part  be  in  fear  of  the  Whole  ? 
0  man  who  dost  rest  contented  to  claim  the  Determinist's  view, 
Though  you  lack  a  brute's  discernment  must  I  lack  discernment  too  ? 
The  words  of  Gk)d's  Apostle  resemble  a  fruitful  tree  : 
Mine  be  its  fruits  of  wisdom,  and  its  leaves  for  cows  like  thee ! 
Thou  art  not  a  cow,  thou  sayest  ?    Then  wherefore.  Eater  of  Leaves, 
Dost  thou  utter  taunts  and  revilings  whereat  my  spirit  grieves  f 
O  Thou  for  whose  Holy  Doctrine  my  life  I  freely  gave, 
Mc  from  this  herd  of  asses,  I  pray  thee,  redeem  and  save  ! 
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No.  4  (pp.  7-8). 

55.   Bear  from  me  to  Khurasan,  Zephyr,  a  kindly  word, 

To  its  scholars  and  men  of  learning,  not  to  the  witless  herd, 
And  having  faithfully  carried  the  message  I  bid  thee  bear, 
Bring  me  news  of  their  doings,  and  tell  me  how  they  fare. 
I,  who  was  once  as  the  cypress,  now  upon  Fortune's  wheel 
Am  broken  and  bent,  you  may  tell  them :  for  thus  doth  Fortune  deaL 
Let  not  her  specious  promise  you  to  destruction  lure : 
Ne'er  was  her  covenant  faithful ;  ne'er  was  her  pact  secure. 
«  «  «  «  « 

Look  at  Khurasan  only  :  she  is  crushed  and  trodden  still 
By  this  one,  and  then  by  that  one,  as  com  is  crushed  in  the  mill. 

60.   You  boast  of  your  Turkish  rulers  * :  remember  the  power  and  sway 
Of  the  Zawuli  Sultan  Mahmud '  were  greater  far  in  their  day. 
The  Royal  House  of  Farfghun '  before  his  might  did  bow, 
And  abandon  the  land  of  Juzjan  ^ :  but  where  is  Mal^mud  now  ? 
'Neath  the  hoofs  of  his  Turkish  squadrons  the  glory  of  India  lay, 
While  his  elephants  proudly  trampled  the  deserts  of  far  Cathay. 

«  «  «  i»  « 

And  ye,  deceived  and  deluded,  before  his  throne  did  sing : 
**  More  than  a  thousand  summers  be  the  life  of  our  lord  the  King ! 
**  Who,  on  his  might  relying,  an  anvil  of  steel  attacks, 
"  Findeth  the  anvil  crumble  under  his  teeth  like  wax ! " 

65.    The  goal  of  the  best  was  Zawul,  as  it  seems,  but  yesterday, 
Whither  they  turned,  as  the  faithful  turn  to  Mecca  to  pray. 
Where  is  the  power  and  empire  of  that  King  who  had  deemed  it  meet 
If  the  heavenly  Sign  of  Cancer  had  served  as  a  stool  for  his  feet  ? 

*  I.e.  the  SeljQqs. 

2  I.e.  Sult&n  MahmCid  ot  Z&bulit<tiiu,  or  Z&wulistan,  generally  called  **of 
Ghazna."    He  reigned  a.d.  998-1030. 

*  I.e.  the  first  dynasty  of  Khwdrazmshahs.  "  Farighfin,"  says  Ridk-quli  Kh&n 
in  his  Persian  lexicon  entitled  Farhang-i-atijitmaU'drd-yi-Ndfiriy  **  rhyming  with 
Farid6n,  was  the  name  of  a  man  who  attaint  to  the  rule  of  Ehw&razm,  and  whose 
children  and  grandchildren  are  called  *the  House  of  Farigh&n'  or  *  Afrightin.*" 
These  were  the  absolute  rulers  of  Khw&razm,  such  as  *Ali  b.  Ma'mQn  Faiightinl, 
who  was  the  contemporar)*  of  Sult&n  Mahm&d  of  Ghazna  (to  whom  he  was  related 
by  marriage),  and  who  was  murdered  by  ]m  own  slaves.  Sult&n  Ma^mdid  came  to 
Khw{irazm  and  put  the  murderers  to  death/'  See  also  toI.  ii,  pp.  101-106  of 
the  Cairo  ed.  (a.h.  1286)  of  al-*Utbi*s  mono«j^ph  on  Sultan  Ma^mM,  entitled 
at'  TaWikhtCl'  Yamini, 

<  The  text  has  Qh-gdniu  (or  Kiirkdndn) :  the  emendation  is  based  on  al-'Utbl 
(loc.  cit.).     Compare  n.  1  on  p.  343  mpra. 
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Alas !  gnin  Death  did  sharpen  against  him  tooth  and  daw, 
And  his  talons  are  fallen  from  him,  and  his  teeth  devour  no  more ! 
«  «  «  «  « 

Be  ever  fearful  of  trouble  when  all  seems  fair  and  clear, 
For  the  easy  is  soon  made  grievous  by  the  swift-transforming  sphere. 
Forth  will  it  drive,  remorseless,  when  it  deemeth  the  time  at  hand, 
The  king  from  his  court  and  castle,  the  lord  from  his  house  and  land. 
70.   Ne'er  was  exemption  granted,  since  the  spheres  began  to  run, 
From  the  shadow  of  dark  eclipses  to  the  radiant  Moon  and  Sun. 
Whate'er  seems  cheap  and  humble  and  low  of  the  things  of  earth 
Reckon  it  dear  and  precious,  for  Time  shall  lend  it  worth. 
Seek  for  the  mean  in  all  things,  nor  strive  to  fulfil  your  gain, 
For  the  Moon  when  the  full  it  reacheth  is  already  about  to  wane. 
«  «  «  «  « 

Though  the  heady  wine  of  success  should  all  men  drug  and  deceive. 
Pass  thou  by  and  leave  them,  as  the  sober  the  drunkards  leave. 
For  the  sake  of  the  gaudy  plumage  which  the  flying  peacocks  wear, 
See  how  their  death  is  compassed  by  many  a  springe  and  snare ! 
«  «  «  «  « 

75.    Thy  body  to  thee  is  a  fetter,  and  the  world  a  prison-cell : 

To  reckon  as  home  this  prison  and  chains  do  you  deem  it  well  ? 
Thy  soul  is  weak  in  wisdom,  and  naked  of  works  beside  : 
Seek  for  the  strength  of  wisdom  ;  thy  nakedness  strive  to  hide. 
«  «  «  «  « 

Thy  words  are  the  seed  ;  thy  soul  is  the  farmer ;  the  world  thy  field : 
Let  the  farmer  look  to  the  sowing,  that  the  soil  may  abundance  yield, 
«  «  «  «  « 

Yet  dost  thou  not  endeavour,  now  that  the  Spring  is  here, 
To  gamer  a  little  loaflet  for  the  Winter  which  creepeth  near. 
«  «  «  «  « 

The  only  use  and  profit  which  life  for  me  doth  hold 
Is  to  weave  a  metrical  chaplct  of  coral  and  pearls  and  gold ! 

No.  5  (pp.  8-10). 

80.    Though  the  courts  of  earthly  rulers  have  shut  their  doors  in  my  face. 
Shall  I  grieve,  when  I  still  have  access  to  the  Court  of  the  Lord  of  Grace? 
In  truth  I  desire  no  longer  to  deal  with  the  mighty  and  proud, 
Beneath  whose  burden  of  favour  my  back  would  be  bent  and  bowed. 
»  «  «  «  « 

To  con  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  renounce,  to  strive,  to  know — 
These  are  the  Four  Companions  who  ever  beside  me  go. 

J.R.A.8.  1905.  23 
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The  Eye,  the  Heart,  and  the  Ear  through  the  long  night-watches  speak. 
And  with  their  counsels  strengthen  my  hody  so  frail  and  weak. 
**  Guard  me  well,  1  pray  thee,  and  prison  me  close,"  saith  the  Eye, 
**  From  gazing  on  things  forbidden,  and  the  lust  that  comes  thereby." 

85.    ''  Close  the  road  against  me,  and  close  it  well,"  saith  the  Ear, 
"  To  every  lying  slander,  to  gossip  and  spiteful  sneer." 
What  saitii  the  Heart  within  me  ?     ^'  From  Passion's  curse  and  ban 
'*  Keep  me  pure  and  unspotted,  as  befits  an  upright  man." 
Then  cricth  the  voice  of  Reason,  "  To  me  was  the  watch  and  ward 
**  Over  thy  soul  and  body  given  by  God  the  Lord. 
"  Hold  thou  nor  speech  nor  commerce  with  the  armies  of  Hate  and  Lust, 
**  For  I  am  there  to  confront  them,  and  to  fight  them  if  fight  they  must." 
Against  the  commands  of  Reason  can  I  rebel  and  revolt. 
When  I  am  preferred  through  Reason  alone  to  the  veriest  dolt  ? 

90.   For  the  Fiend  had  caught  and  constrained  me  to  walk  in  his  captives' 
train. 
And  'twas  Reason  who  came  and  saved  me,  and  gave  me  freedom  again. 
'T  was  Reason  who  seized  ray  halter  and  forced  me  out  of  the  road 
Whereby  the  Fiend  would  have  led  me  at  last  to  his  own  abode. 
Though  this  Cave  of  the  World  is  truly  a  tenement  dark  and  dire, 
If  my  **  Friend  of  the  Cave  "  be  Reason  what  more  can  my  heart  desire? 
Deem  not  the  world,  0  my  son,  a  thing  but  to  hate  and  to  flee, 
For  a  hundred  thousand  blessings  it  hath  yielded  even  to  me. 
Therein  is  my  walk  and  achievement,  my  tongue  and  my  gift  of  speech ; 
It  yields  me  a  ground  of  action,  and  offers  me  scope  for  each  : 

05.   And  ever  it  cries  in  warning,  **  I  am  hastening  fast  away, 

**  So  clasp  me  close  to  your  bosom,  and  cherish  me  while  you  may." 

«  «  «  «  « 

Reason  was  ever  my  leader,  leading  me  on  by  the  hand. 
Till  it  made  me  famed  for  Wisdom  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 

the  land. 
Reason  it  was  which  gave  me  the  Crown  of  Faith,  I  say, 
And  Faith  hath  given  me  Virtue,  and  strength  to  endure  and  obey. 

«  «  «  «  « 

Since  Faith  at  the  Last  Great  Judgment  can  make  my  reckoning  light» 
Shall  I  fear,  if  Faith  require  it,  to  lose  my  life  outright  ? 
So  the  world  is  now  my  quarry,  and  the  hunter  who  hunts  am  I, 
Though  I  was  once  the  quarry  in  the  days  that  are  now  gone  by. 

100.  Though  others  it  hunt  and  capture,  I  stand  from  its  dangers  clear  : 
My  soul  is  higher  than  Fortune  :  then  why  should  I  Fortune  fear  ? 
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Samskrta. 

Twenty  years  ago,  when  I  was  engaged  in  a  disquisition 
on  the  visarga  iipdcaritay  I  was  led  to  the  same  hypothesis 
regarding  the  etymology  of  saniskrta  as  has  been  expressed 
by  Mr.  Thomas  (J.R.A.S.  1904,  p.  748),  and  I  suppose  the 
coincidence  will  prove  of  some  value.  I  came  to  the  opinion 
that  kr  meant  originally  *to  cook,'  and  aatrnkr  'to  cook 
well,  to  do  enough,'  in  French  cuire  d  point.  Indeed,  the 
German  word  gar,  which  has  the  same  meaning,  has  been 
identified  by  Bopp  ("Glossarium  comparativum,"  p.  73)  with 
At,  and  he  as  well  as  Noreen  (Abriss  d.  urgerm.  Lautlehre, 
Strassburg,  1894,  p.  132,  note  3)  compares,  moreover,  the 
Icelandic  ger-,  to  which  corresponds  the  Anglo-Saxon  gearOy 
with  that  Skr.  root.  There  is  a  number  of  Sanskrit  nouns 
which  might  very  conveniently  be  derived  from  skr  having 
the  sense  of  'cooking,*  but  for  the  interference  of  the  root 
kf  *  to  scatter,'  which  eventually  shows  likewise  an  initial  «. 
Thus  avaskara,  '  dirt,  sweepings,  dunghill,'  is  derived  by  the 
kaSika  on  Panini  vi,  1,  148,  from  kf,  but  the  collateral  form 
avaskara,  found  in  Sayana's  commentary  of  the  Ait.  Brahmana, 
iii,  26,  3,  is  drawn  by  the  Rktantra-vyakarana,  Sutra  193 
(ed.  Burnell,  Mangalore,  1879),  from  kr,  and  the  same 
disagreement  may  be  observed  with  respect  to  upaskdra: 
cf.  Rkt.  S.  192,  Pan.  vi,  1, 140,  and  the  Petersburg  Dictionary. 
Should  we  perhaps  acknowledge  two  words  avaskara,  the 
one  connected  with  kr  and  meaning  'remains  of  cooking,' 
the  other  connected  with  kf  and  meaning  '  rubbish 'P  Be 
that  as  it  may,  samskdra  seems,  at  all  events,  to  come  from 
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the  root  kr,  and,  therefore,  if  our  explanation  holds  good^ 
must  have  had  originally  nearly  the  same  meaning  as- 
pdkayqfm,  inasmuch  as  food  destined  for  a  sacrifice  is  always- 
*well  cooked/  In  fact,  the  fifth  meaning  given  by  Apte 
in  his  larger  Sanskrit-English  Dictionary  to  this  word  is 
*  cooking,  dressing  (as  of  food,  etc.),'  whereas  this  sense  is 
left  out  by  the  authors  of  the  Petersburg  Dictionary. 
Unfortunately  I  am  unable  to  quote  a  passage  in  which 
this  meaning  is  the  only  suitable  one,  but  perhaps  some 
other  scholar  may  know  better. 

J.    KiKSTE. 

Ceylon  Epigraphy. 

In  his  interesting  review  of  the  Epigraphia  Zeylanica^ 
vol.  i,  part  1,  which  appeared  in  the  January  number  of  the 
B.A.S.  Journal,  Professor  E.  Miiller  has  offered  some 
suggestions  as  to  the  reading  and  meaning  of  the  following 
words  in  the  Vessagiri  Slab  Inscription  (Ep.  Zeyl.,  i,  p.  23). 

He  says  mehesana  ought  to  be  read  mehesun,  and  should 
mean  '  queen.'  The  former  reading,  I  am  assured,  is  quite 
clear  on  the  stone.  It  is  certainly  so  on  the  ink-estampage 
before  me  of  a  similarly  worded  inscription  near  the  Stone 
Canopy  at  Anuradhapura,  which  I  have  prepared  for  the 
second  number  of  the  Epigraphia  Zeylanica,  Besides,  if 
we  read  it  as  mehesun,  the  phrase  Lak-div-poh-meheauu' 
parapuren  himi,  "lord  by  hereditary  succession  of  Queens 
of  the  soil  of  the  Island  of  Lanka,"  would  hardly  give  sense. 

Rqidna  {rq/na,  riynd,  or  rddna),  Skt.  rdj'm,  is  the  title 
borne  by  the  wives  of  a  king  other  than  the  anointed  queen. 
We  see  this  clearly  from  Kassapa's  inscription  at  the  Stone 
Canopy  referred  to  above.  According  to  it  Siri  Sangboy 
Abahay's  hisev-rqjnd  (anointed  queen)  was  Sang  Ba^day. 
And  we  already  know  from  the  Vessagiri  slab  that  one  of 
his  sub-queens  was  Devu-rajna.  (See  Ep.  Zeyl.,  p.  23.)  The 
head  queen  is  always  referred  to  as  hisev  in  inscriptions. 

I  have  derived  sanahay  from  Skt.  y/snth,  see  ibid.,  p.  27, 
note  1.     But  in  the  verse — 
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''davatuka  ki  pera 
sanahd  gihi-suvanda  hara 
mal  dum  gena  pavara 
puda  teruvan  namauda  batikara 


» 


an  Sri  Rahula  Sthavira's  KavyaSekhara  (ix,  57),  the  same 
word  sanahd  clearly  has  the  meaning  of  Skt.  andtvd,  *  having 
bathed.'  Whether  the  former  has  any  connection  with  the 
intensive  or  frequentative  stem  of  and  or  not,  I  cannot  at 
present  say.  Jayatilaka  in  his  "  Elu  Akaradiya "  gives 
sdnahum,  sdnasima  as  synonyms  of  sndna;  and  sanaha, 
safiahas,  sand  as  those  of  sneha.  Compare  also  Oeiger's 
^'Etymologic  des  Singhalesischen,"  No.  681,  ndnavd  (the 
preterite,  by  the  way,  should  be  ndvd^  not  ndvvd),  and 
No.  1450,  sanaha. 

The  identification  of  Siri  Sangbo  Abha  Mihindu  mentioned 
in  the  second  slab  with  Mahinda  lY  is  correct  according  to 
Wijesesitiha's  list.  Tumour's  table  which  Dr.  Goldschmidt 
has  followed  makes  him  Mahinda  III. 

M.    D£   WiCKREMASINOHE. 

Indian  Institute,  Oxford, 
January  30th,  1905. 
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Our  hearty  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  Takakusu  for  his  lucid 
article  on  Yasubandhu,  and  I  am  specially  grateful  for  the 
light  which  he  has  also  thrown  on  the  hitherto  extremely 
shadowy  personage  Vindhyavasin.  The  identification  of 
him  with  iSvarakrisna,  the  author  of  the  Sdnkhyahdrikd^  is 
extremely  interesting,  and  seems  highly  probable. 

In  his  supplementary  note  on  page  162,  Dr.  Takakusu 
quotes  a  passage  from  the  Slokavdrtika,  in  which  mention 
is  made  of  Vindhyavasin.  To  this  I  would  add  an  earlier 
•one  on  page  393  of  the  same  work,  namely  : 

*^  Sandihyamanasadbhavavastubodhat  pramanata  | 
Yidesadristam  etac  ca  likhitam  Yindhyavasina "  II 
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Also  the  following  from  Spddmdamanjari,  page  119  (iit 
Ghaukhamba  Sanskrit  Series)  :  —  "  Vindhyavasi  tvevanct 
bhogam  acaste 


Furuso  'vikritatmaiva  svanirbhasam  acetanam  I 

•  •  •   < 

Manah  karoti  sannidhyad  upadhih  sphatikam  yatha"  || 

Another  writer,  of  whom  we  know  very  little,  is  Varsaganya. 
Dr.  Takakusu  conjecturally  identifies  him  with  Vrsagana, 
the  gum  of  Vindhyavasin.  Would  it  be  too  much  to  suggest 
that  the  latter,  as  the  follower  of  Vrsagana,  is  AtV/we^  Varsa- 
ganya P  I  have  met  with  the  following  additional  references 
to  this  worthy.  In  Vyiisa's  bhasya  on  Yogasutra  iv,  13,  we 
find  the  verse — 


^  Ounanam  paramam  rupam  na  dristipatham  ricchati  | 
Yat  tu  dristipatham  praptam  tan  mayaiva  sutucchakam ''  || 

No  clue  to  its  author  is  given  us  there,  but  in  Bhdmatly 

2.  1.  3,  where  the  verse  is  again  quoted,  it  is  ascribed  to 

Bliagaviin   Varsaganya.      In    Nydyavdrtika^    i,    4,    in    the 

discussion   on  pvatyakHay   the    author   rejects    as    incorrect 

certain  definitions  of  it   given  by   other  writers;    and  in 

Tdtparyafikd,   page   103,   line  10,  Vacaspatimi^ra   tells  us 

that   the   words   "  Tathd  srotrddivrittir  iti"    on    page   45^ 

line  14,  of  the  Vartika,  have  reference  to  the  definition  of 

Varsaganya. 

G.  A.  Jacob. 

Feb.  Isi,  1905. 


"Throwing  the  Stone." 

In  the  R.A.S.  Journal  for  January  I  notice  on  page  170 
a  paragraph  entitled  "Throwing  the  Stone."  If  anyone 
wishes  for  a  further  and  more  detailed  account  of  this  and 
other  forms  of  oaths  in  use  among  the  Western  Somali  tribes^ 
I  would  refer  them  to  an  article  published  by  me  in  the 
Folk-lore  Journal  for  1887,  p.  322.  The  particulars  there 
given  were  furnished  to  me  by  certain  reliable  'Aquils  of 
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the  'Isa  and  GadabursI  tribes,  who  showed  me  exactly  how 
the  oaths  are  administered,  and  I  noted  the  information  on 
the  spot. 

J.  Stuart  King  (Major) 

(Formerly  British  Agent  and  Vice-Consul,  Zayla). 

15,  Clarendon  Mood,  Southsea. 
Febmary  2nd,  1905. 


Vasashka;  Vasushka. 

In  this  Journal,  1903,  p.  325  ff.,  I  have  read  as  the  year 
28,  =  B.C.  31-30,  the  date  of  the  Sanchi  incription  (EI,  2, 
369  f.)  which  mentions  a  king  Yas[a]shka,  and  have  placed 
that  king  between  Kanishka  and  Huvishka. 

Mr.  Vincent  8mith  has  recently  suggested  that  the  real 
date  of  the  record  may  be  the  year  68 ;  see  his  Early 
History  of  India,  p.  238. 

The  date  is,  at  any  rate,  certainly  not  78.  But  it  is  not 
at  all  impossible  that  it  is  68,  =  a.d.  10-11.  And  that 
reading  would  fit  in  exactly  with  Professor  Luders'  conclusion 
that  the  name  Vasushka,  and  not  Vasudeva,  must  be  found 
in  the  record  of  the  year  74  at  Mathura  (lA,  1904,  106, 
No.  20),  and  with  Dr.  Fiihrer's  statement  (Progress  Beport, 
1895-96,  para.  1)  that  at  Mathura  there  is  also  an  inscription 
of  Vasushka  of  the  year  76. 

Also,  it  would  account  at  once,  and  in  the  easiest  way, 
on  the  following  lines,  for  the  eventual  succession  of  Vasu- 
deva, for  whom  we  have  dates  ranging  onwards  from  the 
year  80  (EI,  1,  392,  No.  24).  Vasushka  succeeded  Huvishka. 
He  was  kept  out  of  Mathura  by  Bajula-Baj uvula  and  his 
son  Sudasa-Sodasa,  for  the  latter  of  whom  we  have  a  date 
in  the  year  72  in  an  inscription  at  Mathura  itself  (EI,  2, 
199,  No.  2,  and  see  4,  55,  and  note  2) ;  these  two  persons 
were  governors  at  Mathura  under  a  power  which  had 
conquered  and  annexed  the  north-west,  and  which  for  a  time 
held  also  some  of  the  southern  territories  of  Kanishka  and 
Huvishka.  But  he  retained  the  sovereignty  in  Central 
India.     He  recovered  Mathura  between  the  years  72  and 
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74 ;  but  he  did  not  recover  the  north-west.  And,  so  &r  as 
Mathura  with  its  territories  was  concerned,  he  handed  on  the 
succession,  which  thus  remained  unbroken,  to  Yasudeva. 

The  difficulty  is  that,  if  anything  in  the  shape  of  a 
straight-edge  is  held  above  the  bottom  line  of  the  writing 
of  the  Mathura  inscription  of  the  year  28  (lA,  6,  218,  plate, 
Ko.  1),  the  mark  which  precedes  the  ahka  of  ahkasya  resembles 
so  pointedly  the  lower  part  of  an  « ;  from  which  I  deduced 
the  name  Yas[a]shka  here  also.  TVe  should  have  to  under- 
stand that  the  breakage  of  the  stone  has  by  pure  chance 
resulted  in  that  suggestive  appearance. 

Against  my  recognition  of  Yasashka-Yasushka  as  a  separate 
king,  Mr.  Yincent  Smith  has  laid  much  stress  upon  the  fact 
that  no  coius  struck  by  him  have  been  found  and  recognised 
(loc,  cit.,  note).  Irrespective  of  the  question  of  the  exact 
date  of  the  Sailchi  record,  that  position  has  to  be  faced ;  it 
is  not  practicable  to  believe  that  Yasushka  was  Yasudeva,  and 
that  he  changed  his  name  from  its  foreign  to  a  Hindu  form. 
By  way  of  a  start  towards  tracing  out  some  of  his  coins, 
a  closer  examination  might  be  made,  if  the  original  is 
available,  of  the  coin  figured  by  Sir  Alexander  Cunningham 
in  his  Mahabodhiy  plate  22,  No.  17.  It  resembles  the  later 
coins  much  more  than  it  does  those  of  Huvishka. 

J.  F.  Fleet. 

February  lOfk,  1905. 

A  Comment  on  "Some  Problems  of  Ancient  Indian 

History." 

It  would  be  impossible,  without  writing  at  very  great 
length,  to  criticise  the  views,  and  the  details  advanced  in 
support  of  them,  which  Dr.  Hoernle  has  presented  to  us 
in  his  articles  entitled  "Some  Problems  of  Ancient  Indian 
History.''  I  confine  myself  to  indicating  that  in  his  last 
instalment,  on  pages  1  to  32  above,  he  has,  in  some  respects 
at  least,  started  with  bases  which  he  ought  to  have  ignored. 
In  passing  indeed,  it  must  be  observed,  in  respect  of  a  mistake 
in  detail  which  ought  not  to  figure  in  such  writings,  that 
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the  name  of  a  well  known  country,  mentioned  prominently 
vn  various  passages,  is  Lata,  with  the  long  a ;  not  Lata,  with 
t  he  short  a.  But  it  is  not  to  incidental  mistakes  of  this  kind, 
that  I  desire  to  draw  attention. 

A  suggestion,  quoted  from  me  on  page  13,  that  the 
'Ghalukyas  may  have  been  originally  feudatories  of  the 
Gurjaras,  but,  in  the  person  of  Pulake^n  I.,  threw  off  that 
yoke,  and,  migrating  to  the  south,  established  an  independent 
•sovereignty  of  their  own,  was  put  forward  by  me  twenty- 
eight  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  we  were  often  advancing 
speculations  about  the  early  history  which  could  hardly  even 
occur  now  to  anyone  taking  a  practical  part  in  the  actual 
editing  of  the  epigraphic  records.  Moreover,  that  particular 
speculation  was  largely  based  on  views  of  the  dates  of  the 
records  of  the  Ourjara  princes,  now  known  to  be  quite 
wrong,  which  antedated  them  by  at  least  a  century  and  a  half. 
It  is  of  no  value  now.  And  it  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
quite  plainly,  though  only  tacitly,  cancelled  by  the  remarks 
about  Jayasimha  I.,  Eanaraga,  and  Pulakedin  I.,  in  my 
Dynasties  of  the  Kanarese  Districts^  in  the  Oazetteer  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  vol.  i,  part  ii,  1896,  p.  343. 

Of  just  as  little  value  is  a  statement,  quoted  from  me  on 
page  12,  that  ''  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  Chalukyas 
did  come  originally  from  the  north."  This  observation  was 
first  made  by  me  on  the  same  occasion,  in  1876  (lA,  7, 246) ; 
and  it  was  repeated  even  as  late  as  1885  {id.  14,  49).  But 
it,  with  anything  that  might  be  based  upon  it,  seems  to 
me  to  have  been  with  equal  plainness,  though  only  tacitly, 
cancelled  in  1896  by  the  remarks  in  my  Dynasties  to  which 
I  have  just  referred. 

With  regard  to  certain  legendary  statements  about  the 
<]!halukya6,  which  are  cited  on  pages  26,  27,  and  are  there 
quoted  partly  from  my  same  writings  of  1876,  I  would  point 
out  that  they,  and  the  gradual  evolution  of  them,  have  been 
fully  set  out  in  my  Dynasties,  pages  338  to  342.  And  I  have 
there  stamped  the  whole  story  as  what  it  really  is ;  namely, 
"  a  mere  farrago^  of  vague  legend  and  Puranic  myths,  of 
no  authority.''     It  was  simply  concocted  in  a  late  period 
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when,  probably  in  imitation  of  an  example  set  by  the^ 
Fallavas  in  the  seventh  century  a.d.,  all  the  great  families 
of  Southern  India  began  to  apply  themselves  to  devising 
pedigrees  with  a  view  to  establishing  claims  to  descent  from 
the  Lunar  and  Solar  Races  of  Northern  India.  For  further 
remarks  on  this  last  point,  see,  for  the  present,  what  I  have- 
said  in  the  Epigraphia  Indica,  vol.  vi,  p.  82,  and  compare 
page  296  f .  above. 

A  suggestion  made  by  me  in  1888,  and  mentioned  on 
page  4,  that  the  Maitrakas  were  the  particular  family  or 
clan,  among  the  Huiias,  to  which  Toramana  and  Mihirakula 
belonged,  was  based  on  an  erroneous  interpretation,  which 
I  had  adopted  against  my  own  judgment,  of  a  passage  in 
the  Valabhl  records.  As  originally  and  correctly  treated 
by  me  in  1879  (lA,  8,  303),  the  passage  shews  that  the 
Maitrakas  were  the  Sendpati  Bhaturka  and  his  ancestors  and 
descendants.  I  have  not  had  occasion  to  edit  a  Yalabhi 
record  since  1888.  But  Professor  Hultzsch  has,  in  1895 
(EI,  3,  319  f.,  322),  formally  reinvested  the  passage  with 
its  proper  meaning  on  that  point;  and,  by  establishing  the 
correct  reading  mpatna  instead  of  sajupannOy  he  has  removed 
the  detail  which,  as  much  as  anything  else,  had  led  to  the 
abandonment  of  it. 

There  is  probably  no  line  of  research,  in  which  the  advance 
towards  correct  knowledge  has  been  more  marked  and  rapid 
than  in  our  acquaintance,  as  extended  during  the  last  ten 
years  or  so,  with  the  contents,  meaning,  and  bearing,  of  the 
epigraphic  records  of  India.  But  we  who  have  been  working 
at  the  exploration  of  the  records  and  the  editing  of  some  of 
them,  have  not  had  leisure  to  write  up  all  the  improved 
results,  and  to  cancel  explicitly,  if  it  is  necessary  to  do  so,, 
early  errors.  Till  we  can  do  that,  we  can  only  suggest  an 
use  of  our  later  writings,  in  preference  to  the  early  ones, 
as  furnishing  the  starting-points  for  those  who  are  seeking 
to  utilise  the  materials  that  we  have  placed  before  them. 
And  I  would  submit  that,  in  citing  from  anyone  such  anti- 
quated assertions  as  some  of  my  own  which  I  have  indicated 
above,  it  is  hardly  safe  to  take  them  as  representing  present 
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views;  and  it  is  scarcely  doing  justice  to  the  authors  of 
them,  to  exhibit  them  in  that  light  by  such  expressions  as 
"  he  holds;'  "  his  theory  %%  "  (page  12). 

In  another  direction, —  we  certainly  may  fairly  use  genuine 
tradition,  when  it  is  forthcoming,  to  explain  and  supplement 
the  epigraphic  records  in  matters  in  which  it  is  not  opposed 
to  them.  But  we  must  do  even  that  with  great  caution. 
And,  surely,  the  time  has  quite  gone  by,  for  taking  as 
reliable  sources  of  detailed  early  history,  local  legends 
(whether  plainly  stamped  as  such  or  whether  dignified 
by  the  name  of  tradition),  late  chronicles  and  poems,  and 
the  songs  of  bards.  As  regards  the  last-mentioned,  we  have 
before  us  the  notorious  case  of  the  bards  of  Kathiawad: 
their  story  about  the  rise  of  Yalabhl  was  brought  forward 
and  accepted  as  "  an  old-world  tale,"  which  had  a  historical 
basis,  though  it  might  not  be  altogether  accurate;  but  it 
was  subsequently  made  known  that  the  story  only  sprang 
into  existence  in  or  about  1870  to  1888,  and  owed  its 
origin  simply  to  certain  speculations,  advanced  by  Pandit 
Bhagwanlal  Indraji,  which  found  their  way  to  the  bards 
through  an  educational  treatise  (see  F.GI,  Introd.,  49  f.). 

J.  F.  Fleet. 
February  I6th,  1905. 

Note  on  the  Authorship  of  Nyayabindu, 

In  1889  Professor  P.  Peterson  brought  out  an  edition  of 
this  long -lost  Buddhist  work  on  Logic,  together  with 
Dharmottara's  commentary  on  the  same.  The  authorship 
of  the  former  was  unknown,  but  the  Professor  suggested 
the  possibility  of  its  having  been  written  by  Buddha  himself. 

In  an  excellent  paper  read  before  the  Bombay  Branch  of 
our  Society  in  November,  1894,  however,  Mr.  K.  B.  Pathak 
proved  conclusively  that  that  view  was  untenable,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  gave  satisfactory  reasons  for  attributing  the 
authorship  to  Dharmakirti,  whom  he  regarded  as  the 
composer  of  the  vartika  on  Dignaga's  treatise  on  the  same 
subject.     This  is  borne  out,  I  am  told,  by  Thibetan  MSS.  of 
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the  Nydyabindu,     I  have  just  noticed  a  passage  in  Yacaspati- 

mi§ra's  Nydyakanikd  (a  commentary  on  Suredvara's  Vidhiviveka^ 

together  with  which  it  is  now  being  edited  for  the  first 

time  in  the  Pandit)  which  further  confirms  it.     On  p.  192, 

1.  8  from  bottom,  we  read  thus : — "  Na  khalu  *  Pratyaksam 

kalpanapodham  anyanirdista-laksanam '  iti  pranayato  Din- 

nagasyaiva  kalpanapodhamatram  pratyaksalaksanam,  api  tu 

tadevabhrantatvasahitam  pratyaksalaksanam  iti  manyate  sma 

Kirtih.     Yathaha,  *  Pratyaksam  kalpanapodham  abhrantam  * 

iti.''     Kirti  is  a  common  abbreviation  of  Dharmaklrti,  and 

the  definition  of  pratyakm  with  which  this  passage  concludes 

is  that  which  we  find  in  the  Nydyabindu, 

On  p.  102  (1.  10  from  bottom)  of  the  Tdtparyatikd,  also, 

Eirti  and  Dignaga  are  mentioned  together  m   connection 

with  this  same  definition. 

G.  A.  Jacob. 
February  22nd,  1905. 

The  Temple  of  Muzazir  in  Armenia. 

In  714  B.C.  the  famous  Sargon,  King  of  Assyria,  raided 
Armenia  and  captured  both  the  town  and  temple  of  Muzazir. 
His  feat  of  arms  was  pourtrayed  on  a  bas-relief  which  once 
adorned  Sargon's  palace  at  Ehorsabad,  and  now  lies  in  the 
bed  of  the  Tigris.  The  bas-relief,  however,  had  fortunately 
been  copied  by  Botta  (pi.  141),  and  a  woodcut  of  it  is 
given  in  Bonomi's  "  Nineveh "  (sec.  iv,  ch.  1,  fig.  68). 
The  temple  is  represented  in  the  bas-relief  as  having 
a  triangular  gable  roof  and  a  portico  supported  by  six 
piers ;  the  slope  of  the  roof,  which  must  have  been  either 
of  wood  or  stone,  is  slight,  and  soldiers  are  shown  walking 
on  it.  This  bas-relief  has  suggested  to  Mr.  £.  J. 
Basmodjian,  editor  of  the  '^  Banasir,*'  and  a  member  of  the 
Soci^t^  Asiatique,  the  idea  that  the  Armenians  supplied  the 
Greeks  with  this  prototype  of  their  temples.  In  a  note 
addressed  to  the  Society  he  says:  ''My  strongest  argument  is 
the  similarity  of  the  pediment  of  both  the  Parthenon  and  that 
of  the  temple  of  Muzazir.  In  both  cases  exactly  the  same 
triangle  is  preserved.     The  oldest  monument  in  the  world 
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haviDg  this  triangular  pediment  is  the  temple  of  Muzazir. 
Neither  Assyria  nor  Babylonia,  the  two  great  powers  which 
have  always  been  in  touch  with  the  IJrardhians,  have  ever 
had  this  triangular  form.  From  Urardhu  it  was  evidently 
transmitted  to  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  and  through  these 
countries  it  was  introduced  to  Athens,  and  afterwards  back 
to  Persia/'  He  adds  that  the  temple  at  Muzazir  "  was 
probably  constructed  during  the  reign  of  Ishbuinish,  king 
of  TJrardhu  (828-784  B.C.),  for  this  was  the  first  king  who 
marched  upon  Muzazir  and  conquered  it."  Mr.  Basmadjian 
is  right  in  saying  that  sloping  roofs  were  unknown  in 
Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia,  timber  being  scarce  in  these- 
districts.  But  he  is  mistaken  if  he  thinks  that  sloping  roofs 
were  unknown  from  the  earliest  times  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Greece.  It  is  true  that  the  earliest  existing  remains  of 
Greek  temples  do  not  go  back  beyond  the  seventh  century 
B.C.,  but  some  of  them,  like  the  Heraoum  at  Olympia,  are 
restorations  of  buildings  which  had  existed  for  centuries, 
and  the  restorations  probably  followed  the  older  forms. 
Greek  architecture  was  developed — as  was  the  architecture 
of  Asia  Minor — from  wooden  originals,  and  sloping  roofs 
are  the  most  natural  in  such  a  style,  and  are  suggested  by 
the  climate.  The  Phrygian  rock  fa9ade,  known  as  the 
monument  of  Midas,  a  work  usually  attributed  to  the  eighth 
century  B.C.,  has  exactly  the  same  triangular  gable,  and  it  is 
also  preserved  in  various  Lycian  tombs,  the  date  of  which, 
however,  is  uncertain.  Traces  of  sloping  roofs  have  been 
found  at  Gnossus,  so  that  such  roofs  must  have  been  common 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  B.C.  As  to  the 
portico,  that,  of  course,  was  usual  in  Mycenaean  and  Homeric 
times.  What  the  temple  of  Muzazir  does  show  is  that 
Armenian  architecture  in  the  eighth  century  B.C.  had 
affinities  with  the  architecture  of  Asia  Minor  and  of  Greece 
— a  notable  fact,  since  Armenia  was  entirely  subject  at 
a  later  date  to  Mesopotamian  influence.  Nor  is  the  temple 
at  Muzazir  the  solitary  instance  in  point,  since  another  bas- 
relief  of  Sargon's  shows  the  existence  of  something  like 
Ionic  pillars  in  an  Armenian  kiosk  (Botta,  pi.  114). 
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Sati. 

As   it  may  escape   the    notice   of   Indianists,   I   desire 

to  call  attention  to  a  valuable  and  comprehensive  essay  on 

widow-burning  by  Professor  Theodor  Zachariae  of  Halle, 

which  has  appeared   in  Parts  2,   3,   and  4  for  1904  and 

Part  1  for  1905  of  the  Zeitschrift  des  Vereins  fur  Volkskunde 

in  Berlin,     The  great  strength  of  the  paper  lies  in  its  copious 

references  to  books  of  European  travel.     The  symbolical  use 

of  a  lemon  or  other  fruit,  held  in   the  widow's  hand,  is 

forcibly  brought  out. 

Wm.  Irvine. 
February  22nd,  1905. 

Description  of  Persia  and  Mesopotamia  in  the  Year 

1340  A.D. 

Mr.  Guy  Lc  Strange,  the  author  of  the  Monograph 
entitled  "Description  of  Persia  and  Mesopotamia  in  the  year 
1340  A.I).,  from  the  Nuzhat-al-Kulub  of  Hamd-Allah 
Mustawfi,"  is  engaged  in  a  large  work  on  the  same  subject, 
which  will  shortly  be  published  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
"E.  J.  W.  Gibb  Memorial."  The  forthcoming  volume  will 
contain  the  Persian  text,  with  an  English  translation. 

Jaunpur  Inscriptions. 

Major  Vost,  in  his  very  interesting  paper  on  Jaunpur  and 
Zafarabad  inscriptions  in  the  January  number  of  the  Journal, 
observes,  p.  134,  that  none  of  the  Musalman  historians 
mentions  that  Shaham  Beg  was  buried  at  Jaunpur.  I  beg 
leave  to  point  out  that  Abul  Fazl  states  (Akbarnama,  Bib. 
Ind.,  2nd  ed.,  84,  five  lines  from  foot)  that  'All  Quli  brought 
Shaham  Beg's  body  to  Jaunpur,  and  had  it  buried  on  the 
bank  of  a  tank,  and  put  up  a  lofty  monument  over  it. 
There  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  the  inscription  given 
by  Major  Vost  belongs  to  the  Shaham  Beg  who  was  once 
a  favourite  of  Humuvun. 

H.  Bbveridge. 
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Note  on  an  Illuminated  Persian  Manuscript. 

I  should  like  to  draw  tlie  attention  of  members  to  a  re- 
markable series  of  illustrations  to  the  Akbamama  in  the 
Oriental  section  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  South 
Kensington.  They  belong  to  a  manuscript  which  was 
brought  from  India  by  Major-General  John  Clarke,  formerly 
a  Commissioner  in  Oudh.  They  were  purchased  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Museum  from  Mrs.  Frances  R.  Clarke, 
the  general's  widow,  in  1896.  Mrs.  Clarke  stated  in  her 
letter  offering  the  illustrations  for  sale  that  the  collection 
was  believed  to  be  unique,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
the  case.  The  illustrations  are  about  110  in  number, 
and  they  were  all  executed  in  Akbar's  lifetime.  In  every 
case  almost,  the  artist's  name  is  at  the  foot  of  the  picture, 
and  in  very  many  the  names  of  two  and  even  three 
artists  are  given.  The  general  formula  is  tarh  Tulsl  (or 
other  name),  ^atnal  Banwali  (or  other  name),  as  if  one  artist 
drew  the  design  and  another  executed  the  details.  When 
Akbar's  or  other  distinguished  person's  portrait  appears, 
there  is  generally  a  third  artist  named  as  having  executed 
it,  e.g.  chahra  ndml  Madhu. 

Abul  Fazl  mentions  in  the  A*in  Akbari,  Blochmann*s 
translation,  p.  108,  that  among  the  famous  artists  at  Akbar's 
Court  were  Kesu,  Lai,  Mukund,  Mushkin,  Farrukh,  Madhii, 
Jagan,  Mohesh,  Khemkaran,  Tara,  Sanwalah,  Haribans,  and 
Rum.  Every  one  of  these,  except  Haribans,  is  represented 
in  the  Clarke  manuscript.  In  the  same  place  Abul  Fazl 
mentions  with  special  praise  the  name  of  Basawan,  saying 
that  **  in  back-grounding  (?)  {tardhi),  drawing  of  features, 
distribution  of  colours,  and  several  other  branches,  he  is 
most  excellent."  Many  of  the  illustrations  in  the  Clarke 
manuscript  bear  his  name.  In  my  opinion  the  book  must 
be  the  very  one  which  Abul  Fazl  mentions  on  the  same  page 
as  having  been  illustrated  under  Akbar's  orders.  A  fly-leaf 
to  the  MS.  has  the  inscription  in  Jahangir's  handwriting 
that  the  book  was  placed  in  his  library — "  Entered  on  5  Az6ir 
of   the  first  year  in  the  Library  of  this  suppliant  of  the 
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DiyiDe  throne,  Nuru-din  Jahanglr  bin  Akbar  Badshah. 
Akbar  died  early  in  the  previous  month,  Aban,  and  so- 
Jahangir  must  have  written  this  in  less  than  a  month  after 
his  accession.  The  MS.  bears  the  seal  of  a  former  owner, 
'All  Ahmad  Ehan,  with  the  date  1208,  and  there  is  entered 
in  Persian  the  statement  that  the  price  of  the  MS.  was- 
Rs.  7,000.  The  illustrations  are  very  beautiful,  and  have- 
been  well  preserved.  Nowhere  have  I  seen  another  MS. 
with  so  many  and  so  good  illustrations.  The  British  Museum 
possesses  a  fine  copy  of  the  Babarnama,  the  illustrations  to 
which  are  in  some  instances  by  the  same  artists  as  those- 
of  the  Clarke  MS.,  but  they  are  inferior,  I  think,  in 
execution.  Only  one  of  these  bears  the  name  of  Basawan. 
Unfortunately,  the  Clarke  MS.  is  only  a  fragment.  The 
illustrations  begin  with  the  fifth  year  and  end  with  the 
twenty-second  year  of  the  reign.  The  first  of  these  is- 
numbered  32,  and  represents  the  catching  in  pits  of  chitasy 
or  hunting  leopards.  Among  the  most  interesting  ar& 
pictures  of  the  death  of  Bairam  Khan,  and  of  his  widow 
and  infant  son  being  conveyed  to  Ahmadabad,  of  Akbar's- 
causing  Adham  Ehan  to  be  flung  down  the  steps  of  his- 
palace,  of  the  births  of  Jahanglr  (SelTm)  and  Murad,  of 
Akbar's  pilgrimage  on  foot  to  A j mere,  and  a  remarkable 
one  of  Akbar  sitting  exhausted  and  speechless  from  thirst. 
He  had  gone  off  hunting  wild  asses,  and  became  separated 
from  his  attendants.  I  have  made  a  catalogue  of  th& 
illustrations  and  hope  to  publish  it  some  day. 

H.  Bevekidoe. 
March  Is/,  1905. 


Inscriition  in  the  Atala  Mosque. 

The  explanation  given  by  Major  Vest,  in  his  paper  on  the 
Jaunpur  and  Zafarabad  inscriptions  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  for  January,  1905  (pp.  138-139),  of 
the  reading  of  the  third  hemistich  of  the  Persian  inscription 
in  the  Atiila  Mosque,  seems  to  be  entirely  erroneous.     The 
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metre  (Ramal  Octameter  Catalectic)  shows  clearly  that  the 
words  which  lie  on  the  left  margin  are  a  part  of  the  third 
hemistich.  Secondly^  Bingari  is  not  a  Persian  or  Arabic 
name,  nor  is  it  an  actual  or  conceivable  Indian  name. 
Thirdly,  the  name  of  the  composer  of  an  inscription  is  never 
given  at  the  side  of  it  in  the  manner  suggested.  It  is 
rarely  given  at  all,  but,  if  occurring,  would  be  found  either 
in  the  actual  body  of  the  inscription  or  in  a  colophon  at 
the  end.     Finally,  it  seems  probable  that  the  words  are 

really  cf;^  J^  (*  if  you  reflect,'  or  *  if  you  observe  ')  if 
Major  Vest  is  right  in  reading  the  first  word  as  beginning 
with  an  alif ,  though  on  metrical  grounds  ^f^,  ^  would  be 
preferable,  the  sense  remaining  unchanged. 

R.  P.  Dewhurst,  I.C.S. 


j.R.A.s.  IQOr).  24 
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Manasa-pattrika.     a  monthly  paper  edited   by   Maha- 

MAHOPADHYAYA     SUDHAKARA     DviVBDI     and     SaHITYO- 

PADHYAYA  Pandit  SiJRYA  Prasada  Misra.  Price,  each 
part  (including  postage),  six  annas.  (Benares,  Oandra- 
prabha  Press.) 

This  promises  to  be  quite  the  most  important  work  dealing 
with  the  famous  Rdma'Carita-mdnaaa,  commonly  called  the 
Udmdi/am,  of  TulasI  Dasa,  which  has  appeared  for  many 
years.  The  editors  are  both  well  known  as  first-rate 
authorities  on  Old  Eastern  Hindi  literature,  and  have  already 
produced  several  excellent  books  dealing  with  the  subject. 
I  myself  have  been  closely  associated  with  Professor  Sudha- 
kara  Dvivcdi  in  more  than  one  literary  undertaking,  and 
•can  add  the  testimony  of  my  personal  experience  as  to  his 
ripe  learning  and  accurate  scholarship. 

The  Rdmdyana  of  TulasI  Dasa  is  generally  written  in 
a  flowing,  simple  style,  which,  once  the  grammatical  system 
of  Old  Eastern  Hindi  has  been  mastered,  can  be  read  with 
pleasure  by  any  student  of  Indo- Aryan  languages ;  but,  as 
in  every  great  work,  there  are  difficult  passages^  whether 
owing  to  a  corrupt  text  or  to  obscure  allusions.  The  poem 
has  attracted  numerous  commentators,  some  of  whose  pro- 
ductions are  of  huge  prolixity,  though  few  of  them  are 
satisfactory.  There  is  most  chance  of  getting  help  from 
the  most  profuse  of  these  writers,  but  each  grain  of  wheat 
has  to  be  sought  for  with  wearisome  diligence  through 
bushels  of  chaff. 

In  the  Mdnam-pattrikd  this  is  all  remedied.  Each  line 
of  the  epic  is  taken  and  is  first  translated  into  Sanskrit  by 
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Sudhakara  DviTedi.  Next  come  notes  on  the  meaning  of 
unusual  words,  and  a  translation  of  the  verse  into  ordinary 
literary  Hindi.  We  then  have  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  edition,  an  abstract  of  the  opinions  of  each  of  the  best- 
known  commentators,  wound  up,  in  the  case  of  differences, 
by  the  opinion  of  Sudhakara  Dvivedl  on  the  conflicting 
views  which  have  been  advanced.  It  is  this  last  summing 
up  which  is  the  special  feature  of  the  work.  There  have 
been  two  or  three  editions  of  the  Rdmdi/ana  published  with 
the  views  of  several  commentators  brought  together  in  their 
own  words,  but  the  mass  of  unarranged,  undigested  matter 
repelled  anyone  who  was  not  prepared  to  spend  twenty-three 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  in  looking  for  help  which  he 
was  not  certain  of  finding. 

The  system  of  the  double  translation  into  Sanskrit  and  into 
literary  Hindi  which  is  adopted  in  the  Mditasa-paUrikd  has 
the  advantage  of  prohibiting  the  slurring  over  of  difficulties. 
Every  difficulty  has  to  be  attacked,  and  some  solution  ha« 
to  be  proposed.  Readers  of  other  Indian  commentaries  are 
painfully  aware  how  often  this  duty  is  evaded  in  native 
explanations.  Passages  which  are  perfectly  easy  are  dealt 
with  at  great  length,  while  really  hard  knots  are  ignored 
and  left  to  the  reader  to  untie.  So  far  as  it  has  been 
published,  the  Mdnasa'pattrikd  shows  no  signs  of  this. 

Up  to  the  date  of  writing,  three  numbers  of  the  work 
have  been  published,  and  I  can  cordially  recommend  every 
student  of  Hindi  poetry  to  subscribe  to  it. 

Camherley.  G.  A.  Grierson. 

Jan.  7th,  1905. 

A  History  of  India.  By  Dr.  A.  F.  Rudolf  Hoerxlk, 
C.I.E.,  and  H.  A.  Stark,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Orissa. 
pp.  210.  (Cuttack  :  Orissa  Mission  Press,  1904. 
Oxford :   IJlackwcU  &  Co.,  Broad  Street.) 

The  general  aspect  of  this  little  illustrated  school  history 
of  India  suggests  that  it  was  designed  by  Mr.  Stark  a» 
a  rival  to  3Ir.  £.  Marsden's  "History  of  India  for  Junior 
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Glasses"  (jVIacmillan),  of  which  the  first  edition  was 
published  in  1900.  As  a  school-book  Mr.  Marsden's 
compilation  has  been  a  great  success,  and  has  attained, 
I  understand,  a  circulation  of  more  than  30,000  copies.  It 
is  beautifully  printed  and  illustrated,  and  in  these  respects 
is  naturally  much  superior  to  its  competitor  issued  at 
a  Mission  Press. 

The  ''History  of  India"  under  consideration  consists  of 
two  distinct  parts.  The  second  part,  comprising  the  history 
from  the  reign  of  Babar  to  the  present  day,  has  been 
compiled  by  Mr.  Stark  from  the  ordinary  authorities,  and 
differs  little  from  other  similar  books.  The  first  part, 
contributed  by  Dr.  Hoernle,  is  of  a  very  distinct  kind,  and 
is  an  original  work  of  much  merit  and  considerable  im- 
portance. I  gladly  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging 
publicly  that  Dr.  Hoernle  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having 
produced  the  first  history  of  ancient  India  in  continuous 
narrative  form,  his  chapters  having  been  published  at 
Cuttack  some  months  before  my  "  Early  History  "  appeared 
in  London.  But  I  did  not  see  them  until  they  were  sent 
to  me  recently  for  review.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  learned 
author  should  have  hidden  his  light  by  printing  the  results 
of  his  independent  researches  in  a  school-book  which  cannot 
be  expected  to  reach  a  very  large  or  appreciative  public. 
I  fear  that  Dr.  Hoernle  will  prove  to  be  a  little  too  learned 
for  Indian  boys  and  schoolmasters,  but  that  probability  does 
not  affect  the  value  of  his  work  to  serious  students,  and  in 
these  pages  it  claims  notice  only  as  an  original  contribution 
to  the  task  of  reconstructing  the  long-lost  history  of  ancient 
India. 

I  feel  honoured  by  the  fact  that  my  views  on  many  points, 
such  as  Kushun  chronology,  the  site  of  Kapilavastu,  and 
other  matters,  have  won  Dr.  Hoernle's  approval ;  and,  if 
in  this  review  stress  is  laid  rather  upon  topics  concerning 
which  we  differ  in  opinion,  I  trust  that  a  desire  for  fault- 
finding will  not  be  imputed  to  me. 

I  cannot  agree  that  Sangala,  the  EathsDan  capital  de- 
stroyed by  Alexander,  was  "  probably  not  far  from  Amrltsar." 
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It  must  have  been  situated  much  farther  north,  and  pre* 
sumably  in  the  Gurdaspur  District.  The  fortified  capital 
of  the  Malloi  quite  certainly  was  not  ''  the  modem  Multan.'^ 

According  to  the  Mahdmmsa,  Asoka  sent  missionaries- 
to  Suyannabhumi,  that  is  to  say,  the  Pegu  territory  on  the- 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Martaban;  and  in  my  book  ''Asoka" 
I  accepted  the  statement  as  true.  But  there  are  weighty 
reasons  for  regarding  it  as  fiction,  which  will  be  explained  at 
length  in  the  Indian  Antiquary,  and  I  note  that  Dr.  Hoemle 
omits  Pegu  from  the  list  of  foreign  kingdoms  evangelized 
by  Asoka's  emissaries. 

King  Kharavela,  of  Orissa,  is  rightly  described  as  "» 
devoted  adherent  of  the  Jains,"  but  when  the  author  adds 
that  '*  this  may  have  induced  him,  as  we  know  from  a  rock- 
inscription  of  his,  to  go  with  a  large  army  to  the  assistance 
of  Satakarni,"  it  is  impossible  to  agree.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Satakarni,  or  Andhra,  king  {abhitayitd  Sdtakani  pacinian 
disam)  went  with  a  force  of  all  arms  to  aid  Eharavela. 

On  p.  41,  the  mention  of  "  Shodasa,  the  Satrap  of  Multan," 
is,  of  course,  due  merely  to  a  slip  of  the  pen.  Sodasa  was^ 
as  Dr.  Hoerule  well  knows,  satrap  of  Mathura.  By  a  similar 
slip  (p.  74)  Sotnnath  has  been  located  in  Eacch  instead  of 
Eathiawar. 

a  • 

The  proposition  that,  **  as  to  mere  geographical  limits,  the 
Gupta  Empire  exceeded  that  of  the  Mauryas  in  extent" 
cannot  be  accepted.  Dr.  Hoemle  bases  this  statement  on 
an  account  of  Samudragupta's  conquests.  But  the  southern, 
countries  to  which  the  raid  of  that  brilliant  monarch 
extended  were  never  at  any  time  incorporated  in  the  Gupta 
empire,  which  was  bounded  by  the  Narmada.  The  allusion 
to  the  ''  Lichhavis  of  Nepal "  (p.  52)  rests  upon  an  erroneous 
theory  corrected  by  Biihler,  who  also  proved  that  the 
inscription  of  Samudragupta  on  the  Allahabad  pillar  is  not 
posthumous.  The  pillar  is,  of  course,  one  of  Asoka's 
monuments,  and  the  statement  that  Samudragupta's  son,. 
''Chandra  Gupta  II.,  set  up  a  pillar,  now  standing  in 
Allahabad,  on  which  he  engraved  a  record  of  his  father'^ 
conquests,"  is  therefore  not  quite  accurate. 
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Dr.  Hoemle  has  rightly  incorporated  in  his  narrative  the 
results  of  Mr.  Bhandarkar's  researches  on  the  Gurjara 
kingdom,  which  open  up  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of 
India,  and  are  inadequately  noticed  in  my  volume.  The 
investigation  has  been  carried  further  by  Dr.  Hoemle's 
recent  articles  in  this  Journal,  which  there  has  not  been 
time  to  digest.  I  have  not  seen  Mr.  A.  M.  T.  Jackson's  earlier 
papers  on  the  subject,  mentioned  in  our  last  number  (p.  163)> 

As  a  general  criticism,  I  venture  to  think  that  Dr.  Hoemle 
lays  too  much  stress  on  "the  assumption  of  the  imperial 
titles."  The  title  used  by  an  ancient  Baja  was  determined 
more  by  his  vanity  than  by  anything  else,  and  Mr.  Bhandarkar 
is  fully  justified  in  the  remark  that ''  the  high-sounding  titles 
borne  by  kings  are  often  found  empty.'' 

Dr.  Hoemle  has  succeeded  in  compressing  a  wonderful 
amount  of  matter  into  his  ninety-two  small  pages,  and  any- 
body who  masters  them  will  attain  a  satisfactory  knowledge 
in  outline  of  the  early  history  of  India,  subject  to  correction 
in  certain  details,  and  the  amount  of  uncertainty  which  is 
inseparable  from  results  based  upon  evidence  often  of  a  very 

fragmentary  nature. 

Vincent  A.  Smith. 

The  Early  History  of  India  from  600  b.c.  to  the 
muhammadan  conquest,  including  the  invasion 
OF  Alexander  the  Great,  By  Vincent  A.  Smith. 
pp.  vi,  389 ;  with  9  Plates  and  6  Maps.  (Oxford, 
1904.) 

The  first  scholar  who  attempted  to  compile  a  history  of 
ancient  India  from  original  documents  was  Christian  Lassen. 
Thirty  years  have  now  passed  since  the  publication  of  the 
unfinished  second  edition  of  his  learned  work.  During  this 
period  a  number  of  antiquarians  have  added  considerably 
to  the  materials  which  were  available  to  Lassen,  and 
Mr.  Smith  deserves  warm  thanks  for  carrying  out  his  self- 
imposed  task  to  draw  up  an  up-to-date  account  of  Hindu 
history.  He  has  patiently  sifted  a  vast  mass  of  evidence, 
scattered  in  different  monographs  and  periodicals,  and  has 
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condensed  it  into  a  connected  summary  of  moderate 
dimensions,  referring  to  footnotes  and  appendices  whatever 
is  not  of  immediate  interest  to  the  general  reader.  His 
style  is  lucid  and  elegant.  His  intimate  acquaintance  with 
modern  India  gives  a  special  zest  and  an  authoritative  value 
to  his  statements  and  conclusions. 

The  only  absolutely  safe  dates  in  the  ancient  history  of 
India  are  Alexander's  conquest  and  the  reigns  of  the 
Mauryas,  the  Guptas,  and  King  Harsha.  These  four 
periods  are  treated  by  Mr.  Smith  most  fully  and  in  a  very 
fascinating  manner.  Before  and  between  them  the  other 
early  dynasties  have  to  be  accommodated,  and  every 
individual  date,  as  Mr.  Smith  repeatedly  reminds  his 
readers,  is  more  or  less  conjectural  or  dependent  on  other 
hypothetical  dates.  We  can  only  hope  that  by  some  lucky 
discovery  the  initial  point  of  the  eras  of  Eanishka  and  of 
the  Western  Eshatrapas  will  be  settled  as  definitely  as  that 
of  the  Gupta  era. 

Every  critic  of  a  new  book  is  bound  and  entitled  to  find 
fault  with  some  portion  of  it,  though  he  may  not  be  able 
himself  to  turn  out  a  better  version.  As  regards  Mr.  Smith's 
three  last  chapters,  on  medisDval  history,  I  would  recommend 
that  in  a  fresh  edition  he  will  expand  them  considerably. 
Thus  his  account  of  the  important  Chalukya  and  Rashtra- 
kiita  dynasties  and  of  their  relations  to  and  wars  with 
other  powers  is  far  too  meagre  and  sketchy.  Of  this  period 
so  many  epigraphical  records  have  been  preserved  and 
published  that  a  detailed  political  history  can  be  written, 
which  will  command  general  interest. 

In  the  transliteration  of  Oriental  words  Mr.  Smith  follows 
the  system  hitherto  used  in  India,  and  everybody  will  agree 
with  his  view  that  the  use  of  c  for  ch  would  only  puzzle 
the  English  and  Indian  reader,  and,  I  may  add,  the 
Continental  reader  as  well,  unless  he  happens  to  be  an 
Italian  and  the  c  is  followed  by  an  e  or  t.  The  book  is 
illustrated  by  photographs  of  typical  monuments,  a  plate 
of  Indian  coins,  and  several  useful  maps  and  plans. 

Halk.  E.  HuLTZscH. 

February  llth,  1905. 
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MAxfeRiAUX  POUR  UN  CoRPus  Inscriptionum  Arabicarum, 
premiere  partie  Egypte:  par  Max  van  Berchbm. 
Memoires  de  la  Mission  Arch^ologique  Fran9aise  au 
Caire,  tome  xix,  fascicule  iv.    (Paris :  E.  Leroux,  1903.) 

With  this  fasciculus  M.  van  Berchem  brings  the  first 
part  of  his  great  work  on  Arabic  inscriptions  to  a  close. 
This  volume  (of  900  and  odd  pages  4to)  treats  of  the 
-epigraphy  of  Cairo,  and  the  latter  portion  of  the  fasciculus 
is  devoted  to  an  Index  Oiniraly  which  makes  all  the  treasures 
of  this  laborious  work  easily  and  quickly  available  to  the 
historical  student.  To  the  French  Government,  indeed,  is 
due  no  stinted  thanks  for  bearing  the  expense  entailed  by 
this  publication,  with  its  numerous  photographic  plates  in 
facsimile  of  the  inscriptions ;  but  M.  van  Berchem,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  worked  hard  to  justify  the  patronage  given 
to  his  book  by  the  Ministre  de  Tlnstruction  Publique — 545 
inscriptions,  in  the  present  volume,  having  been  copied, 
translated,  and  annotated,  with  full  reference  to  the  chronicles 
•or  other  printed  sources.  These  inscriptions,  engraved  on 
stone  or  the  like,  come  from  mosques,  tombs,  private  houses, 
and  other  edifices ;  engraved  on  wood  or  metal  they  are 
found  on  divers  articles  of  furniture,  domestic  or  from  the 
mosques ;  they  deal  with  every  conceivable  subject  known  in 
Islam,  and  refer  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  Further, 
■being  as  a  rule  contemporary  with  the  persons  and  events 
alluded  to,  the  names  are  not  liable  to  the  clerical  errors 
which  abound  in  manuscripts. 

To  summarise  the  contents  of  the  present  great  quarto  is 
impossible  in  the  space  at  command.  But  to  deal  with  one 
point  only,  M.  van  Berchem  tells  us  that  he  has  spent 
a  couple  of  years  making  his  index.  We  can  easily  believe 
it.  It  is  also  almost  an  encyclopaedic  dictionary.  Besides 
registering  every  proper  name,  surname,  and  title  of  office 
•occurring  in  the  inscriptions,  all  the  laudatory  and  maledictory 
formulae  are  given  in  order,  and  every  Arabic  word  of 
historical  or  archaeological  importance  is  cited  with  full 
Teferences.     The  system  adopted  in   the  index  is  lucidly 
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explained  by  M.  van  Bercliem  in  his  prefatory  remarks,  and 
the  student  will  do  well  to  glance  through  pages  777  to  785,. 
which  deal  with  this  matter.  In  conclusion,  it  is  sincerely 
to  be  hoped  that  M.  van  Berchem  may  continue  his  labours 
in  a  field  in  which  he  has  no  rivals ;  further,  that  the- 
beneficent  patronage  of  the  French  Government  in  the 
matter  of  printing  this  great  work  may  in  no  wise  be 
checked ;  though  we  in  England  must  continue  to  deplore 
the  almost  complete  indifference  which  our  Government 
invariably  shows  in  the  works  of  English  Oriental  scholars. 

G.  Lk  Strange. 

India.     By   Colonel  Sir  Thomas  Hungbrford  Holdich,. 
K.C.M.G.,  K.C.I.E.,  C.B.,  R.E.     (London,  no  date.) 

The  editor  of  this  series,  **  The  Regions  of  the  World," 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  secured  for  the  volume 
on  India  a  writer  who  has  spent  the  best  part  of  a  lifetime 
in  the  study  of  Indian  geography. 

The  work  is  divided  into  twelve  chapters.  The  first  six 
deal  with  (1)  Early  India,  (2)  the  geography  of  Baluchistan, 
(3)  of  Afghanistan,  (4)  of  Kashmir  and  the  Himalayas, 
(5)  of  Peninsular  India,  (6)  of  Assam,  Burma,  and  Ceylon^ 
We  then  come  to  (7)  the  People  of  India,  (8)  Political 
Geography,  (9)  Agriculture  and  Revenue,  (10)  Railways^ 
(11)  Minerals,  (12)  Climate.  We  are  given  eight  coloured 
maps  and  106  other  maps  and  diagrams. 

Fortunately,  thirty  years  of  official  reporting  and  letter- 
writing  have  not  quenched  Colonel  Holdich's  natural  gift  of 
an  easy  and  flowing  style;  while  his  descriptive  passages, 
for  instance  that  on  pp.  82,  83,  demonstrate  that  he 
possesses  the  keen  eye  of  the  artist.  He  is  at  his  best, 
I  think,  in  the  more  purely  geographical  chapters,  above  all 
in  those  on  Baluchistan  and  Afghanistan,  where  his  personal 
knowledge  places  him  beyond  the  reach  of  any  rival.  The- 
strongest  point  in  the  book  is,  perhaps,  the  large  number  of 
admirable  maps  and  diagrams,  a  series  far  in  advance  o£ 
anything  hitherto  provided  in  works  on  India.  The  only 
criticism  I  can  make  is  that  in  some  oases  the  scale  is  so 
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small  as  to  make  it  hard  to  disentangle  the  details ;  at  any 
rate,  to  a  reader  who  cannot,  by  means  of  some  preyioua 
knowledge,  read  into  the  diagram  more  than  is  altogether 
clear  by  mere  inspection.  The  map  I  more  particularly  refer 
to  is  that  on  p.  284,  devoted  to  the  railway  system. 

The  author  tells  us  his  editor  warned  him  against  details 
and  statistics.  I  admit  the  Anglo- Indian  failing ;  we  are  too 
prone  to  drown  our  writings  in  technical  details,  to  the 
bewilderment  and  despair  of  the  non-expert  reader.  But, 
to  make  a  personal  confession,  fed  as  I  have  been  for  forty 
years  on  tabular  statements,  I  should  have  learnt  more 
and  remembered  more  from  the  stern  simplicity  of  figured 
statements  and  percentages  than  I  have  from  the  most 
brilliant  of  Sir  Thomas  Holdich's  paragraphs.  But  the 
editor,  Mr.  Mackinder,  I  have  no  doubt  knows  his  businesa 
thoroughly  well,  and  is  right  in  thinking  statistics  "  caviare 
to  the  general."  Internal  evidence  shows  that  some  at  least 
of  the  book  was  written  so  long  ago  as  1898,  and  occasionally 
some  revision  of  the  text  would  have  been  advisable. 
Probably  want  of  the  necessary  leisure  is  the  reason;  for^ 
as  we  all  know,  the  author  has  in  the  interval  been  busily 
engaged  in  serving  his  country  elsewhere,  leaving  him  no- 
time  to  think  of  India  and  its  affairs. 

Some  trifling  points  here  and  there  have  been  noted  by  me 
in  my  progress  through  the  book.  These  I  will  submit 
sefHatim  for  the  author's  consideration.  According  to  the 
best  authorities  the  conqueror  of  Sind  (pp.  16,  48)  was 
not  M.  Qusim,  but  Muhammad-i-Qasim,  that  is,  Muhammad 
the  son  of  Qasim.  In  the  Baluchistan  chapter  there  is 
much  interesting  and  original  matter;  but  in  the  biblio- 
graphy (p.  55)  I  see  no  mention  of  Mr.  Longworth  Dames' 
most  valuable  and  enlightening  essay  on  the  Biluch  races. 
I  would  commend  it  to  Colonel  Holdich's  notice ;  it  is^ 
published  by  our  Society.  As  for  the  late  Dr.  Bellew,  on 
whom  much  reliance  is  placed  (p.  99  and  elsewhere),  he  is,  of 
course,  a  great  authority;  but  not  one  to  be  unreservedly 
accepted.  Both  his  ethnology  and  his  philology  have  been 
subjected  to  much  damaging  criticism. 
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On  p.  234  I  notice  a  curious  use  of  the  term  "  Regulation 
Provinces,"  where  it  is  made  to  include  the  Panjab  and 
Burma,  both  of  which,  as  I  was  taught,  are  emphatically 
**  Non  -  regulation/*  Again,  at  the  top  of  p.  235  the 
provincial  secretariats  seem  to  be  ignored,  the  staff  of 
a  Lieutenant-Governor  being  restricted  to  a  [private?] 
secretary  and  an  A.D.C.  Another  slip  in  nomenclature  is 
also  found  on  the  same  page;  the  heads  of  the  Government  in 
Assam  and  the  Central  Provinces  are  styled  Commissioners, 
instead  of  "Chief"  Commissioners. 

Having  had  a  good  deal  of  official  connection  with  the 
country  at  the  head  of  the  Ganges  Canal,  I  hesitate  over  the 
statement  on  p.  262,  that  "twenty  miles  below  Hardwar, 
where  the  Ganges  has  again  developed  into  a  river,  it  is 
again  diverted  into  a  second  great  canal.''  If  this  refers 
to  the  Fathgarh  branch,  that  canal  is  taken  out  of  the  main 
canal,  and  not  out  of  the  Ganges  itself;  while,  if  it  refers 
to  the  head-works  farther  down  the  Duabah  in  the  'Aligarh 
district,  they  are  probably  120  rather  than  20  miles  from 
Hardwar. 

The  author  must  excuse  the  expression,  but  his  history 
of  Bombay  on  p.  308  can  only  be  adequately  described  as 
'shaky.'  His  words  are:  "The  Portuguese  have  not  been 
there  since  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
they  were  ejected  by  the  Mahrattas."  This  must  be  a  slip, 
for  Sir  Thomas  Holdich  must  know  quite  well  that  England 
acquired  Bombay  in  the  seventeenth  century  (1661),  as  part 
of  the  dowry  given  with  Catherine  of  Braganza,  queen  of 
Charles  II.  It  was  transferred  to  the  East  India  Company 
in  1669.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  was  never  held  by  the 
Mahrattas,  or  even  submitted  itself  to  them  in  any  way. 

On  p.  327,  when  speaking  of  the  Customs  hedge  across 
India,  there  is  a  phrase  beginning  thus  :  "There  was  a  time 
(Lord  Lytton's  time)  .  .  .  ."  This  interjection  of 
Lord  Lytton's  name  in  this  connection  is  at  least  quaint, 
seeing  that  this  system  of  inland  dues  and  salt  taxation, 
and  the  consequent  barrier,  had  existed  time  out  of  mind, 
certainly  from  long  before  Lord  Lytton  was  bom.     This 
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salt  duty,  levied  in  transit,  was  the  last  relic  of  the  almost 
universal  customs  duties  and  road  taxes  of  the  Mogul  period. 
Some  of  the  small  points  that  I  have  noticed  seem  worth}' 
of  attention ;  and  might  possibly  be  worth  amending  if 
a  second  edition  is  called  for. 

William  Irvine. 
February  17th,  1905. 

Annali  dell'  Islam,  compilati  da  Leone  Caetani, 
Principe  di  Teano.  Vol.  I :  Introduzione  dell'  anno 
1  al  6  H.  4to ;  pp.  xvi  and  740.  (Milano :  Hoepli, 
1905.) 

This  book  represents  the  first  instalment  of  a  Thesaurus 
of  Moslim  tradition  aud  history  from  the  earliest  beginnings 
of  Arab  culture  to  the  year  922  h.  (1516).  The  whole 
work  is  to  consist  of  twelve  volumes,  of  which  the  last  three 
will  contain  the  indices.  Since  Hammer  v.  Purgstall's 
large  work  on  Arab  literature  nothing  so  gigantic  has  been 
planned  by  one  European  scholar,  but  the  comparison  ends 
here,  because  to  judge  from  the  first  volume  Prince  Gaetani's 
work  promises  to  be  much  more  reliable  than  the  other. 
He  has  studied  and  utilised  not  only  the  original  sources, 
but  also  taken  account  of  every  important  monograph 
bearing  on  the  subject.  His  work  is,  therefore,  a  critical 
summary  of  the  best  labours  of  modern  European  scholarship. 
Whilst  those  interested  in  Arab  history  will  read  it  with 
pleasure  and  advantage,  it  will  specially  appeal  to  students 
of  universal  history,  who  will  fiild  in  it  not  only  material, 
but  also  the  critical  apparatus  for  dealing  with  the  same. 

Nearly  half  of  the  first  volume  is  filled  with  the  intro- 
duction. It  comprises  the  era  immediately  preceding  Islam^ 
the  origin  and  history  of  the  latter  up  till  the  Hijra. 
Needless  to  say,  this  is  the  most  obscure  epoch  on  account 
of  the  scantiness  and  unreliableness  of  the  sources.  The 
author's  criticism  of  the  nature  of  Arab  tradition  does  not, 
indeed,  contain  much  that  is  new,  yet  it  forms  so  intrinsic 
a  part  of  his  work  that  its  omission  would  have  been  seriously 
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felt.  His  treatment  of  the  matter  gives  the  reader  a  clear 
insight  into  the  inner  working  of  Moslim  tradition,  and  the 
way  it  is  to  be  dealt  with  for  the  purposes  of  historiography. 
He  explains  the  intricacies  of  the  Isnad,  and  shows  how  by 
its  help  one  is  able  to  distinguish  trustworthy  authorities 
from  spurious  ones.  This  is  fitly  illustrated  by  the  traditional 
genealogy  of  Mohammed,  the  single  links  of  which,  up  till 
Adnan,  are  elaborately  discussed,  and  accompanied  by 
genealogical  tables.  Now  the  oldest  form  of  Mohammed's 
pedigree,  viz.  that  handed  down  by  Ibn  Ishaq,  gives  hardly 
any  clue  as  to  its  original  compilation,  but  we  derive  some 
assistance  in  this  from  a  fragment  of  the  T.-S.  collection 
at  Cambridge  (published  in  J.Q.R.,  Jan.,  1903),  which  is 
not  only  older  than  Ibn  Ishaq's,  but  is  a  reproduction  of 
the  compiler's  original  drafts.  This  is  made  clear  by  the 
following  list  of  variations  between  the  two.  The  name 
Murra  (between  Ka'b  and  Kilab)  is  not  in  the  fragment, 
but  a  later  addition  probably  made  in  order  to  count  ten 
generations  from  Mohammed  to  Lo'ayy  (see  Sprenger,  iii, 
p.  cxlvi).  Khuzaima  is  spelt  in  the  fragment  Khuzdma. 
As  for  the  biblical  names  from  Ishmael  upwards,  their 
correct  spelling  stands  in  such  glaring  contrast  to  that  used 
by  Ibn  Ishaq  that  the  first  compiler  of  the  genealogy  must 
undoubtedly  have  been  one  of  the  early  Jewish  converts 
to  Islam.  It  was  Sprenger  (iii,  p.  cxxxii)  who  discovered 
several  South  Arabian  names  in  the  list,  and  we  may  there- 
fore credit  Ea'b  b.  Al-Ahbar  with  the  authorship  of  the 
same,  which  he  put  together  under  the  patronage  of  Omar. 

Prince  Caetani  seems  to  take  too  severe  a  view  of  what 
nearly  all  previous  critics  of  the  Qoran  regard  as  the 
^' first  revelation."  Disbelief  in  all  statements  of  Moslim 
traditionists  on  this  subject  does  not  mean  that  one  cannot 
arrive  at  the  same  result  merely  from  internal  evidence. 
This  is  the  case  with  Qor.  xcvi,  1-6.  No  matter  whether 
Mohammed  recited  this  little  speech  to  his  family  circle  and 
a  few  intimate  friends,  privately  or  in  the  open  street,  we 
must  look  upon  it  as  his  first  official  utterance  in  favour  of 
monotheism.     We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  how  difficult 
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it  was  for  him  to  find  a  convenient  form  for  this  utterance. 
He  probably  searched  for  one  for  many  months.  At  this 
juncture  he  was  made  acquainted  with  a  verse  of  the  Old 
Testament,  from  which  he  gathered  how  his  model  Abraham 
had  acted  under  similar  circumstances,  and  which  only 
required  a  slight  modification  to  serve  his  own  purposes. 
As  far  as  my  suggestion  is  concerned,  Prince  Caetani  labours 
under  a  misunderstanding  in  supposing  that  I  accepted 
materially  the  statements  of  Moslim  tradition  concerning 
a  ''first  revelation."  In  the  table  of  contents,  as  well  as 
in  the  superscription  of  ch.  ii  of  my  ''  Researches,''  and 
in  the  Appendix  at  the  end  of  the  book,  I  purposely  used 
the  term  proclamation  (rendition  of  iqra'),  which  is  something 
quite  different.  I  fully  agree  with  Prince  Caetani  on  the 
following  points: — (1)  That  one  cannot  speak  of  a  ** first 
Sura";  (2)  that  the  first  prophetic  utterance  was  preceded  by 
a  period  of  preparation.  I  cannot,  however,  agree  with  him 
that  Mohammed  employed  this  period  in  composing  religious 
tracts,  which  were  subsequently  lost.  If  Mohammed's 
literary  faculties  had  been  developed  to  such  an  extent  the 
Qoran  would  have  had  a  different  appearance,  and  would 
not  almost  everywhere  betray  its  author's  inability  to  survey 
the  whole.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  he  was 
not  an  entire  stranger  to  the  art  of  writing,  but  there  is 
a  wide  difference  between  the  ability  of  scrawling  letters 
and  the  deliberate  composition  of  theological  writings. 
Mohammed  was  obviously  so  well  versed  in  the  style  of 
his  country's  poetry  that  his  speeches  involuntarily  assumed 
the  same  style.  The  almost  dramatic  and  rhymed  sentences 
of  the  earlier  speeches  are  the  result  of  his  struggle  to  free 
himself  from  this  form  of  composition.  For  this  reason 
I  believe  that  the  verses  2-5  of  Sura  xcvi  cost  him  scarcely 
any  mental  labour,  and  v.  1  even  less,  as  he  had  received 
it  ready  for  use  from  the  Old  Testament  (Gen.  iv,  8). 
A  more  prosaic  solution  of  the  whole  problem  of  the  first 
proclamation  could  scarcely  be  offered,  and  I  am  therefore 
at  a  loss  to  understand  how  Prince  Caetani  can  fancy  that 
I  accept  the  Moslim  tradition  on  the  matter. 
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Modern  criticism  in  dealing  with  Moslim  tradition  rejects 
legends  of  miraculous  character  or  theological  tendency. 
None  of  these  has  any  bearing  on  a  question  of  mere 
chronology,  and  if  the  group  of  verses  in  question  is  stripped 
of  all  legendary  ornamentation  there  is  no  reason  to  go 
further  and  rob  it  of  its  first  place,  which  has  been  accepted 
by  all  modern  scholars  with  the  exception  of  Sir  W.  Muir. 

Prince  Gaetani's  real  task  begins  with  the  Hijra,  the 
events  of  each  year  being  collected  in  a  special  chapter. 
Each  chapter  is  introduced  by  comparative  chronological 
tables,  giving  the  dates  of  the  Mohammedan  and  Christian 
eras,  and  the  days  of  the  week.  The  completeness  of  the 
work  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  both  as  regards  subject- 
matter  and  review  of  sources  and  modern  researches. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  retrospect  which  concludes  the 
volume,  summing  up  the  history  of  the  first  five  years.  In 
this  the  author  is  guided  on  the  whole  by  sound  judgment, 
although  he  is  inclined  to  look  at  this  early  stage  of  Islam 
through  somewhat  rose-coloured  glasses.  It  appears  that  most 
modern  historians  overestimate  the  upheaval  caused  in  North 
Arabia  prior  to  Mohammed's  conquest  of  Mecca.  Evidence 
of  this  may  be  found  in  the  small  numbers  of  combatants 
at  the  battles  of  Badr  and  TJhud.  Both  were  in  reality 
nothing  but  insignificant  skirmishes.  The  victory  of  Badr  was 
important  because  it  raised  Mohammed's  personal  influence 
in  Medina  and  its  surroundings,  but  if  the  Meccans  had 
understood  how  to  follow  up  their  victory  of  TJhud  matters 
might  have  taken  a  quite  difierent  course.  The  great 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  subject  is  to  be  found  in  the 
complete  lack  of  other  than  Moslim  sources,  a  circumstance 
which  renders  it  well-nigh  impossible  to  elucidate  the  real 
facts.  Not  even  the  greatest  Iiistorical  genius  is  able  to 
advance  suggestions  without  a  flaw  under  such  conditions. 
Now  the  history  of  Medina  prior  to  Islam  can  only  be  re- 
constructed from  records  of  Mohammedan  origin  of  not  very 
early  date.  Prince  Gaetani,  who  is  otherwise  so  distrustful 
of  such  records,  seems  inclined  to  follow  them  with  regard 
to  the  affairs  in  Medina  before  and  immediately  after  the 
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Hijra.  His  view  of  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  Jews  of 
this  town  is  evidently  exaggerated.  It  is  true  that  the 
Medinian  poet,  Hassan  b.  Thabit,  to  whom  we  owe  a  con- 
temporaneous notice  on  their  station,  speaks  of  their  walled 
castles,  palm-groves,  and  camels  (Divan,  p.  87),  but  this 
does  not  mean  very  much.  Their  alleged  large  numbers 
also  included  the  numerous  converted  Arabs  whose  Judaism 
was  probably  very  superficial.  There  is,  however,  more 
direct  evidence  that  their  political  power  had  been  consider- 
ably reduced  during  the  fifth  century,  and  was  a  negligible 
quantity  at  the  time  of  the  Hijra.  In  fact,  their  life  in 
Medina  was  hardly  better  than  anywhere  else  in  the  exile, 
otherwise  they  would  scarcely  have  nourished  Messianic  hopes 
such  as  are  expressed  in  the  words  :  ^'  The  time  is  near  when 
a  prophet  shall  arise,  whom  we  shall  follow  and  with  whose 
aid  we  shall  conquer  you"  (I.  Hisham,  pp.  286  and  974; 
see  also  B.E.J.  x,  p.  191).  These  words  cannot  be  referred 
to  Mohammed,  because  no  Jew  would  have  expected  the 
Messiah  to  come  from  Arabia.  The  spiritual  superiority 
of  the  Jews  was  quite  sufficient  for  Mohammed  to  desire 
their  friendship  and  to  fear  their  opposition,  less  because 
it  made  him  despair  of  winning  them  over  than  for  the 
discouraging  effect  it  had  on  their  pagan  or  wavering 
countrymen.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  just  appreciation  of 
the  relation  between  Mohammed  and  the  Medinian  Jews  one 
must  place  oneself  in  their  position  and  see  him  as  they 
did.  It  is  here  where  Prince  Caetani  fails.  It  was  not 
an  error  on  their  part  that  they  did  not  accept  the  hand 
outstretched  to  them.  His  early  endeavours  to  inoculate 
Islam  with  Jewish  regulations  betrayed  so  superficial  a 
knowledge  of  their  Jewish  law  that  they  could  not  but  look 
askance  at  his  doings.  To  quote  an  instance,  the  fast  of  the 
^AshUra  and  the  Qibla  towards  Jerusalem  rest  on  regulations 
of  widely  different  scope  and  gravity,  but  were  treated  on 
a  par  by  Mohammed.  It  was  therefore  quite  natural  that 
their  attitude  was  sceptical  and  retiring.  The  more  they 
watched  his  conduct  the  less  could  they  agree  with  him. 
All  compromise  was  out  of  the  question.     Nothing  could 
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save  them  but  unconditional  surrender  and  adoption  of 
Islam.  The  conclusion  at  which  Prince  Caetani  arrives, 
that  they  initiated  a  policy  of  calumnies  and  intrigues,  is 
quite  unjustified,  and  it  is  rather  surprising  that  on  this 
point  he  adopts  the  Moslim  traditions  without  questioning. 
The  expulsion  of  one  Jewish  tribe  after  another  and  the 
slaughter  of  the  Banu  Eoreiza  tell  a  difierent  tale.  To 
elucidate  the  truth  in  a  subject  concerning  which  one  must 
rely  solely  on  records  strongly  influenced  by  national  spirit 
and  theological  zeal  is  a  little  short  of  impossible.  Prince 
Caetani's  work  marks  quite  an  epoch  in  the  research  on 
early  Islam,  and  the  volumes  to  follow  will  be  awaited  by 
historians  of  all  classes  with  the  keenest  interest. 

H.    HiRSCHFELD. 

Die  Bhagavadgita,  aus  dem  Sanskrit  iibersetzt,  mit  einer 
Einleitung  iiber  ihre  urspriingliche  Gestalt,  ihre  Lehren 
und  ihr  Alter,  von  Richard  Garbe.  (Leipzig  : 
H.  Haessel,  1905.) 

Not  only  the  author's  name  but  also  the  contents  of  this 
little  volume  will  excite  fresh  interest  in  the  great  religious 
New  Testament  of  the  Hindus.  Sanskrit  scholars  will  study 
the  fresh  interpretation  herein  oflered,  and  students  of  religion 
will  be  attracted  anew  by  the  question  whether  India  has 
given  Christianity  its  emphasis  on  "  loving  faith,"  or  whether 
the  work  that  first  sets  forth  this  Hindu  doctrine  is  later  than 
the  Christian  era.  If  it  cannot  be  expected  that  Professor 
Garbe  has  answered  definitely  some  of  the  most  perplexing 
questions  in  the  province  of  literary  historical  criticism,  it 
may  at  least  be  assumed  that  he  has  not  touched  upon  them 
without  throwing  light  upon  the  darkness,  and  such  will 
be  found  to  be  the  case.  But  in  order  to  understand  the 
author's  chief  contention,  it  is  necessary  to  formulate  the 
usual  view  in  regard  to  the  age  and  origin  of  the  Bhagavad- 
gita, and  above  all  in  regard  to  its  original  character. 

Apart  from  that  native  view  which  is  shared  by  no 
European  scholar  of  repute,  and  which  teaches  that  the  Gita 
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IS  of  an  antiquity  reaching  far  back  of  the  Christian  era, 
to  be  measured  only  by  many  centuries,  current  opinion  may 
be  said  to  regard  this  tract  as  one  of  the  older  parts  of  the 
mediaeval  Indian  epic,  and  its  motif  as  the  inculcation  of  the 
divinity,  as  All-godhead,  of  Krishna,  who  is  in  the  epic  at 
one  time  a  man  and  at  another  time  a  god,  but  who  in  this 
part  of  the  epic  is  identified  with  Brahman.  Further,  the 
Gita,  in  thus  identifying  Krishna  with  God,  changed,  in 
the  course  of  time,  its  original  pantheistic  Brahmanism  to 
a  personal  theism. 

Professor  Garbe  enters  the  lists  against  this  popular 
conception.  His  claim,  as  here  set  forth,  may  be  stated  in 
brief  in  the  following  words.  The  Gita  is  not  originally 
a  pantheistic  poem,  but  a  theistic  ethical  tract,  rather  pedantic 
than  poetical.  The  identification  of  Krishna  with  the  All- 
soul  belongs  to  a  late  period,  and  is  due  to  syncretizing 
tendencies.  The  poem  is  not,  therefore,  Vedantic  in  origin, 
but  in  its  philosophy  it  is  originally  an  exponent  of  the 
Sarakhya-Yoga,  and  all  the  Vedantic  portions,  sometimes 
single  stanzas,  sometimes  long  passages,  are  to  be  excised 
if  the  pure  primitive  Qlta  is  to  be  found.  The  theistic,  or 
rather  monotheistic,  religion  inculcated  in  this  primitive 
Gitii  arose  in  this  way.  About  two  centuries  before  Buddha, 
the  warrior  chief  of  the  Yadava  clan,  who  was  also  a  religious 
teacher,  but  not  of  the  Brahmanic  schools,  founded  a  moral 
religion  of  monotheism,  God  being  in  his  system  called 
simply  Bhagavat.  This  religiously-minded  chieftain  was 
the  'son  of  DevakT,*  and  his  religion  was  at  first  confined 
to  his  own  clan.  But  as  time  went  on,  the  teaching  of 
Krishna  extended  beyond  tribal  limits,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  founder  of  the  religion  was  himself  identified  with  the 
God  he  taught,  so  that  the  '  son  of  Vasudeva '  became  God 
by  virtue  of  the  same  euhemerism  that  changed  Buddha  into 
God.  This  was  the  form  of  the  Vasudeva  religion  recognized 
in  the  fourth  century  B.C.  by  Panini,  and  the  doctrine  of 
hhakti  belonged  to  it  as  early  as  this  time.  But  for  a  century 
or  more  after  this  Krishnaism  still  lay  outside  the  pale  of 
Brahmanism.    During  this  period,  till  c,  300  B.C.,  the  religion 
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of  Krishna  was  united  with  Samkhya-Yoga  philosophy- 
After  this,  in  the  second  period,  from  300  B.C.  till  the 
Christian  era,  Krishna  was  identified  with  Vishnu,  as  the 
religion  became  Brahmanized,  and  in  this  same  period  arose 
the  original  Gita.  The  third  and  fourth  periods  are  reckoned 
as  extending  from  the  end  of  the  second  period  to  c,  1200, 
and  from  that  term  onwards,  respectively.  They  are 
characterized  by  the  identification  of  Krishna- Vishnu  with 
Brahman  (the  All-soul)  and  the  *  working-over '  of  the  old 
Gita  into  its  present  shape,  as  marks  of  the  third  period, 
and  the  adoption  of  this  religion  by  Bamanuja,  as  mark  of 
the  fourth.  The  first  Gita  belongs,  in  still  closer  reckoning, 
to  the  first  half  of  the  second  century  B.C.  The  ^  working- 
over  '  may  be  referred  to  the  second  century  a.d. 

As  to  the  dates  assumed,  they  coincide  closely  enough  with 
the  results  given  in  the  reviewer's  recent  discussion  of  the 
date  of  the  epic,  which  the  author  regards  as  *'  fur  mich  in 
der  Hauptsache  ganz  iiberzeugend " ;  but  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  character  of  the  primitive  Gita,  as  opposed 
to  that  of  the  *  worked-over '  poem.  Professor  Garbe  oppose* 
the  view  generally  held  by  Sanskrit  scholars.  As  an  advocate 
of  the  Samkhya- Yoga's  priority  to  the  Vedanta  he  may 
perhaps  be  prejudiced  in  his  efPort  to  show  that  the  Vedanta 
portions  of  the  Gita  are  all  posterior  to  the  early  form  of 
the  work ;  but  since  he  does  not  argue  from  any  such  point 
of  view  the  critic  will  be  concerned  only  with  the  arguments 
advanced  by  him  as  cogent. 

When  these  are  carefully  weighed,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
whole  history  of  the  Krishna  religion,  as  distinguished  from 
the  literary  product  embodying  that  religion  as  now  extant, 
the  Gita,  derives  its  greatest  probability  from  the  assumption 
that  the  Vedanta  portions  of  the  Gita  are  late  additions. 
It  is  ouly  by  excluding  these  that  we  can  reconstruct  an 
original  monotheistic  religion  based  on  Krishna  as  God  and 
not  yet  a  pantheistic  All-soul.  Krishna  has  often  enough 
been  hesitatingly  referred  to  'Devakl's  son  Krishna,'  and 
this  and  the  reference  to  Panini  can  be  explained  without 
the  assumption  of  a  great  moral  monotheistic  teacher.     But 
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these,  at  best  vague  references,  are  incapable  of  supporting 
the  thesis  that  there  was  for  three  or  four  hundred  years 
before  the  Gita  was  first  composed  an  essentially  ethical 
religion  rivalling  Buddhism  in  its  own  locality.  The  note 
of  Megasthenes  does  nothing  to  support  this  claim,  for  it 
indicates  only  that  there  was  a  local  Krishna  worship, 
of  what  character  we  can  guess  only  by  comparing  the 
Oreek  parallel.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  obliged  by 
the  character  of  the  primitive  Gita  to  assume  that  there 
was  an  ethical  monotheistic  religion  c.  700-400  B.C.  as 
a  background  to  that  Gita,  then  what  is  said  of  Yasudeva 
and  Krishna  may  be  expanded  into  the  historical  sketch 
here  presented  without  great  violence  to  inherent  probability. 
In  a  word,  Professor  Garbe's  case  rests  on  his  being  able  to 
prove  that  the  Yedantic  portions  of  the  Gita  are  extraneous 
to  the  primitive  poem.  Without  this  proof,  the  remaining 
arguments  have,  in  the  reviewer's  opinion,  only  questionable 
weight.  At  the  same  time,  no  one  can  demand  that  proof 
as  here  used  should  be  more  than  the  strong  probability 
which  must  constitute  all  the  proof  in  similar  cases. 

The  notes  to  the  (excellent)  translation  are  to  furnish  this 
proof.  The  author  lays  especially  stress  on  four  passages 
which  s.eem  to  him  to  demonstrate  his  theory.  The  passages, 
iii.  9-18,  vi.  27-32,  vii.  7-11,  viii.  20 -ix.  6,  if  omitted, 
leave  the  connection  unbroken,  and  therewith  show  that  thev 
have  been  interpolated.  Such,  for  example,  seems  truly  to 
be  the  case  in  the  first  example,  though  in  the  second  the 
interruption  may  as  reasonably  be  regarded  as  an  extension ; 
but  in  the  third  example,  what  reason  is  there  for  excluding 
vii.  7-1 1  except  the  reason  that  the  verses  set  forth  Vedantic 
opinions  ?  That  they  '  interrupt '  an  exposition  of  Samkhya 
with  a  non-Samkhya  view  can  be  shown  only  when  it  is 
shown  that  this  *  Vedantic  interpolation '  is  not  compatible 
(to  a  Hindu)  with  the  former.  But  if  one  were  to  treat 
other  parts  of  the  epic  thus?  Is  not  a  great  part  of  epic 
philosophy  a  combination  of  incompatible  views,  which 
interrupt  each  other  continually  P  Also,  in  the  last  example, 
viii.  20 -ix.  6,  the  only  objection,  apart  from  the  Yedanta 
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character,  to  the  originality  of  the  passage  seems  to  be  it» 
extent  and  minuteness,  though  the  author  claims  that  iz.  7 
resumes  the  thought  of  viii.  18-19.  The  thought  thus  taken 
up  is  that  of  the  day  and  night  of  Brahman,  which  i» 
'  resumed '  in  the  statement  that  all  things  are  loosed  in 
Prakrti  at  the  end  of  a  Yuga,  and  are  let  out  again  by 
Krishna  without  cessation.  But  although  there  is  here 
a  verbal  resumption  (of  bhUtagrdma),  and  though  the  metre 
of  viii.  20  may  well  suggest  an  interpolation  as  beginning 
here,  yet  the  aarvabhutdni  of  ix.  7  seems  as  naturally  to  be 
connected  with  sarvdni  bhutdni  in  6,  and  this,  with  its 
matathdnt,  to  be  yoked  to  the  matathdni  bhutdni  and  matsthdni 
sarvabhutdni  in  5  and  4,  respectively  (which  latter  Vedantic 
verses  are  rejected  by  Garbe). 

But  these  are  only  four  examples,  the  most  striking, 
selected  out  of  over  twenty  by  the  author  to  establish  his 
contention.  Several  other  cases,  such  as  ii.  72,  iv.  35,  v.  6> 
7,  10,  16-22,  24-26,  are  rejected  simply  because  they  are 
Vediintic,  without  any  attempt  to  show  that  they  are  other- 
wise interpolations,  save  as  their  presence  interrupts  the 
author's  scheme  of  the  primitive  work. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  division  of  the  Oita  into  different 
philosophical  entities  produces  the  effect  of  clarifying  the 
work,  and  if  that  work  had  been  produced  anywhere  else 
than  in  India  at  the  date  assumed,  the  conclusion  drawn  by 
Professor  Garbe  in  this  case  would  appeal  strongly  to  every 
reasonable  person.  Perhaps  even  in  this  case  the  author's 
clear  argumentation  will  have  the  effect  of  convincing  some 
scholars.  Alluring  the  thesis  certainly  is,  and  could  one 
believe  that  the  logical  clearness  of  the  religious  authors 
of  the  Gita  was  ever  as  great  as  Professor  Garbe's,  one 
would  no  longer  hesitate  to  adopt  his  view.  But — the 
reviewer  has  worried  over  the  philosophical  inconsistencies 
of  the  Hindu  epic  for  many  years  without  coming  to  this 
conclusion.  To  him  it  seems  as  if,  after  all,  the  Gita  were 
but  a  part  of  the  epic,  alike  in  philosophical  contradictions, 
and  as  indivisible  as  incongruous,  except  where  other  criteria 
than  logical  continuity  can  be  applied.    That  the  Gita  was 
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not  at  first  what  it  is  now,  may  safely  be  stated ;  that 
a  prevailingly  Yedantio  interpretation  of  life  has  left  marks 
upon  it,  may  well  be  the  case;  but  that  it  was  originally 
throughout  theistic,  and  was  afterwards  remodelled  by  means 
of  intruded  Yedantic  stanzas,  does  not  seem  to  be  capable 
of  proof,  not  through  any  fault  of  Professor  Garbe,  but 
because  the  Hindu  tolerated  inconsistencies  in  popular 
presentations  even  more  than  in  strictly  philosophical  works, 
where  (in  the  Upanishads,  for  example)  the  same  hetero- 
geneous views  may  be  found,  though  in  less  striking  form, 
and  where,  above  all,  the  same  tendency  appears  to 
monotheize  (if  the  word  may  be  allowed)  the  colder  belief 
which  pleases  only  the  philosopher,  but  is  incapable  of 
affecting  the  heart.  Such  a  belief,  though  not  pantheistic, 
was  the  older  Yoga,  which  both  in  philosophical  and  in  popular 
circles  demanded  ere  long  a  personal  Ood.  Buddhism,  too, 
invents  a  god  little  dreamed  of  in  the  philosophy  of  Buddha. 
There  is,  then,  nothing  improbable  in  the  current  opinion 
that  a  pantheistic  tract  has  been  made  theistic,  thus  being 
supplied  with  that  personal  object  of  devotion  which  no 
Hindu  religious  system  can  afford  to  disdain  if  it  is  to  live 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

E.  Washburn  Hopkins. 


The  Sun  and  the  Serpent  :  A  contribution  to  the  history 
of  Serpent- worship.  By  C.  F.  Oldham.  8vo;  pp.  207, 
with  33  illustrations.  Price  lOs,  6d.  (London :  Constable, 
1905.) 

This  work,  based  upon  papers  contributed  to  this  Journal 
in  1891,  was  intended  at  first,  according  to  the  preface,  to 
refer  only  to  Indian  serpent-worship.  But  it  was  found 
that  this  cult  was,  in  fact,  a  branch  of  the  combined  worship 
of  the  sun  and  the  serpent,  which  was  once  well-nigh 
universal.  The  author  has  therefore  set  himself  to  collect 
evidence  of  serpent-worship  also  in  other  countries.     The 
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book  is  mainly  occupied,  however,  with  the  Indian  evidence ; 
and  the  author  endeavours  to  establish,  by  its  means,  three 
main  propositions. 

These  are — (1)  that  the  serpents  mentioned  in  the  Big-Yeda 
refer,  not  to  atmospheric  or  storm  deities,  but  to  the  leaders 
und  chiefs  of  the  tribes  with  whom  the  Aryans  were  brought 
into  contact,  and  by  whom  their  progress  was  opposed ;  (2)  that 
the  peoples  of  the  districts  mentioned  in  the  Yeda  have  not 
only  maintained,  from  that  time  down  to  the  present,  many 
of  their  ancient  characteristics,  but,  by  intermarriage  and 
colonisation,  have  deeply  influenced  other  parts  of  India 
throughout  the  whole  of  its  history ;  (3)  that  the  present 
inhabitants  of  South  India,  the  so-called  Dravidians,  are 
direct  descendants  of  the  old  serpent-worshipping  tribes  of 
the  north-west  frontier. 

The  author  does  not  pretend  to  any  training  in  historical 
criticism,  and  constantly  quotes  mediaeval  authors  as  good 
evidence  of  what  occurred  in  early  times.^  But  he  has 
certainly  succeeded  in  bringing  together  a  very  considerable 
body  of  evidence  which  historical  students  would  do  well 
to  consult;  and  we  think  he  has  quite  made  out  his  case 
for  the  existence  in  India,  all  through  the  centuries,  of 
Naga- worshipping  tribes.  The  descriptions  and  illustrations 
of  modern  Naga-worship  are  very  interesting,  and  throw 
light,  not  only  upon  the  Naga  types  represented  on  the 
monuments,  but  also  upon  the  passages  quoted  from  ancient 
authors,  so  considerable  in  number  that  it  is  a  real  contribution 
to  science  to  have  brought  them  all  together.  This  is  so 
much  the  case  that  it  is  a  great  pity  that  the  book  is  not 
provided  with  any  index.  But  there  is  a  very  elaborate 
table  of  contents,  occupying  twenty  pages  of  print,  which 
will  go  far  to  make  up  for  this  deficiency. 


^  For  instance,  the  Yi^^u  Puru^a  and  Tuan  Chwang,  on  p.  180,  as  eridence 
for  600  B.C. 
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DTpavamsa  und  Mahavamsa,  tjnd  die  Geschichtuchb 
XJberlieferung  in  Ceylon,  von  Wilhblm  Geiger. 
pp.  viii  and  146.     (Leipzig :  Bohme,  1905.) 

In  this  monograph  Professor  Geiger  of  Erlangen  gives  us 
a  further  and  enlarged  discussion  of  certain  points  raised 
in  his  previous  paper,  **  DTpavamsa  und  Mahavamsa,"  and 
also  of  other  points  of  importance  in  the  evolution  of 
historical  writing  in  Ceylon. 

He  discusses  first  the  outward  form  of  the  Dipavamsa,  its 
repetitions,  omissions,  and  general  fragmentary  character; 
and  the  meaning,  for  the  history  of  the  chronicle,  of  the 
memorial  verses  it  contains.  No  stress  is  laid  on  the  fact 
that  this  work  has  no  author.  It  is  the  outcome  of  a  fairly 
large  number  of  previous  works,  no  one  of  which  had  any 
author.  And  it  is  the  last  of  the  literary  works  in  Ceylon 
which  can  be  placed  in  the  period  during  which  no  books 
had  authors.  Every  ancient  country,  at  the  beginning  of 
its  literary  activity,  has  such  a  period.  When  that  period 
has  once  been  passed,  the  custom  is  for  the  authorship  of 
each  work  to  be  stated;  though,  of  course,  occasionally,  as 
now  in  Europe,  a  work  may  be  purposely  anonymous,  or  its 
authorship  may  be  forgotten.  It  is  important  for  each 
country  to  determine  the  close  of  this  period  of  universal 
anonymity.  It  is  especially  important  in  the  literary  history 
of  India,  where  the  period  closed,  I  think,  in  the  time  of 
Asoka.^  In  Ceylon  the  period  closed  with  the  Dipavamsa. 
Before  that  date  no  book  was  assigned  to  any  particular 
author.  It  was  the  outcome  of  the  industry  of  a  school. 
After  that  date  books,  as  a  rule,  were  written  by  one  man,  and 
the  fact  that  they  were  so  written  was  openly  acknowledged. 
The  point  is  of  considerable  interest  and  suggestiveness. 

Professor  Geiger  then  discusses  the  form  of  the  Mahavamsa, 
which  is  a  complete  epic  poem  (with  an  author) ;  and 
compares  throughout  the  differences  between  it  and  the 
Dipavamsa.     As  to  the  author,  the  Tika  tells  us  that  his 

1  **  Buddhist  India,"  pp.  179,  180. 
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name  was  Mahanama,  and  that  he  lived  at  the  Dighasandfr 
Yibara,  so  called  after  the  name  of  the  nobleman  who 
built  it.  Mahanama  had  been  the  name  of  the  Buddha's 
cousin,  one  of  his  first  disciples  and  principal  followers. 
Like  John  or  Peter  among  Christians,  it  had  naturally 
become  a  common  name  among  the  Buddhists.  We  hear, 
about  the  time  when  the  Mahavamsa  must  have  been  written, 
of  two  Mahanamas  resident  at  this  particular  Yihara. 
Tumour  confuses  the  two.  Geiger  very  rightly  distinguishes 
them,  pointing  out  that,  if  they  were  the  same,  the  one 
Mahanama  must  certainly  have  lived  nearly  a  hundred  years, 
and  perhaps  more.  The  two,  he  thinks,  were  therefore 
different,  and  the  author  of  the  poem  was  probably  the  later 
of  the  two,  who  must  have  flourished  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  fifth  century.  The  difficulties  of  Tumour's  hypothesis 
have  often  been  pointed  out,^  but  Professor  Geiger  is  the 
first,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  have  suggested  what  seems  (now 
that  he  has  suggested  it)  the  obvious  solution.  Professor 
Geiger's  conclusion  will  now,  no  doubt,  be  accepted  by 
everybody. 

The  next  question  is  the  date  of  the  commentary,  the 
Yamsatthappakasinl  (which  the  author  of  this  monograph 
assigns  to  the  period  1000-1250),  and  the  information  it 
gives  as  to  the  sources  from  which  Mahanama  drew.  After 
setting  out  the  admitted  facts  about  the  lost  commentaries 
in  Sinhalese  handed  down  in  Ceylon,  the  author  concludes 
that  Mahanama  drew,  not  so  much  from  them  as  from 
a  separate  historical  compilation,  the  lost  Mahavamsa  in 
Sinhalese,  which  had  gradually  grown  up  in  the  schools 
there.  This  will  also  be  probably  adopted  as  right ;  and  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  if  the  author  had  also  considered 
the  relation  of  this  lost  Sinhalese  commentary,  the  Miila- 
or  Maha-Atthakathii,  to  the  Andha-Atthakatha,  the  Maha 
Paccari,  and  the  Kurunda  and  Sankhepa  Atthakathas.  These 
are  not  referred  to.     But  the  question  will  not  be  completely 


^  See  especially  Snyder,  **  Der  Commcntar  und  die  Textiiberliefenmg  de:« 
Mahavuipsa,"  Berlin,  1891. 
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solved  until  wc  know  whether  Mahanama  did  not  also  make 
use  of  one  or  other  of  such  of  these  works  as  were  previous 
to  his  time. 

The  later  historical  works  composed  in  Ceylon  are  then 
discussed.  On  the  Mahabodhivamsa  the  author  puts  forward 
a  new  combination.  The  late  Professor  Strong,  who  edited 
the  work  for  the  Pali  Text  Society,  was  of  opinion  that 
it  was  of  nearly  the  same  date  as  Buddhaghosa,  because 
a  very  late  treatise  says  it  was  written  at  the  instigation 
of  one  Dathanaga,  and  this  man  could  be  identified  with 
the  Dattha  who  is  said  (in  the  same  treatise)  to  have 
instigated  Buddhaghosa  to  write  the  Sumangala  YilasiiiT. 
Geiger  identifies  him  with  the  Dathanaga  of  the  Mahavainsa 
(chap.  54,  line  36),  who  lived  in  the  tenth  century.  In 
this  latter  identification  the  names  tally  better.  But  the 
late  treatise  referred  to,  the  Gandhavamsa,  may  be  mistaken. 
And  there  may  have  been  yet  other  Dathanagas.  So  the 
argument  is  not  conclusive.  There  is,  however,  it  seems  to 
me,  a  very  strong  support  to  it. 

For  does  not  IJpatissa,  in  the  Mahabodhivamsa,  sometimes 
use  Pali  words  in  their  Sanskrit  sense  ?  Does  he  not  some- 
times use  Sanskrit  words  not  found  elsewhere  at  all  in  the 
old  Pali  literature,  and  possibly  derived  from  an  acquaintance 
with  Sanskrit  kavyas  P  Does  not  the  whole  tone  and 
manner  of  his  work  betray  such  an  acquaintance,  so  much 
so  that  he  may  be  said  to  use  a  Sanskritised  Pali  ?  If  these 
questions  be  answered  in  the  affirmative — and  I  think  they 
must  be — the  further  question  arises:  when,  and  in  what 
degree,  the  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  began  thus  to  influence 
literary  usage  in  Ceylon  ?  We  find  few,  if  any,  traces  of 
it  in  the  IMahavainsa,  or  even  in  Buddhaghosa.  It  would 
follow  that  the  Mahabodhivamsa  must  be  later,  and  probably 
at  least  as  late  as  the  Dathanaga  whom  Geiger  has  discovered 
in  the  later  part  of  the  Mahavamsa. 

Another  point  on  which  we  should  be  very  glad  of 
Professor  Geiger's  further  opinion.  He  devotes  also  a  most 
interesting  and  careful  discussion  to  the  extant  historical 
books  written  in  Ceylon,  not  in  Pali,  but  in  Sinhalese;  showing 
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their  dates,  the  degree  in  which  they  followed  the  previous 
authorities  and  the  degree  in  which  they  are  independent, 
and  the  sources  they  used.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
the  relation  between  these  books  and  the  Narendracaritawa- 
lokanapradlpikawa,  the  66th  chapter  of  which  was  translated 
into  English  in  the  Journal  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society 
for  1872.  Is  this  title  merely  the  title  of  a  portion  of  one 
of  the  Sinhalese  books  here  discussed  by  the  author,  or  is  it 
a  separate  workP  The  MS.  from  which  I  made  the  trans- 
lation would  seem,  if  the  work  be  independent,  to  be  either 
unique  or  nearly  so. 

Throughout  his  mouograph  the  author  emphasizes  the 
distinction  between  the  '  church  tradition '  as  he  calls  it 
—  that  is,  tradition  handed  down  in  the  Order  —  and  the 
'  popular  tradition  '  or  '  worldly  tradition,'  as  handed 
down  among  the  people.  Some  of  the  most  important  and 
suggestive  passages  in  his  essay  are  those  in  which  he  shows 
how  some  one  or  other  of  the  numerous  works  he  discusses 
has  added  to,  or  varied  from,  the  statements  in  some  previous 
work  by  incorporating  or  using  such  popular  material. 
He  supposes  that  the  use  of  such  material  was  certainly 
a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Pali  Mahavamsa,  and  probably 
also  of  the  lost  Sinhalese  Mahavamsa.  It  is  one  of  the 
points  in  which  the  latter  will  have  differed  from  the  lost 
commentary  in  Sinhalese  (p.  72).  The  suggestion  is  distinctly 
good.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  a  question  whether  the 
gap  between  the  two  traditions  was,  at  any  time,  very  broad. 
The  worthy  members  of  the  Order,  not  only  in  Ceylon  but 
also  in  India,  were  themselves  very  partial  indeed  to  these 
popular  tales.  Tales,  anecdotes,  riddles,  legends,  et  hoc  genu% 
omne,  play  a  great  part  in  the  Sacred  Books  themselves, 
and  even  in  the  very  Suttantas,  and  that  at  the  precise 
points  where  they  are  also  most  in  earnest.^  Who  was  it 
who  preserved  for  us  that  immense  collection  of  folklore 
of  all  sorts,  the  Jatakas  P  The  people  knew  the  stories,  no 
doubt,  but  that  we  know  them   is  a  debt  we  owe  to  the 

^  See,  for  instance,  "  Dialogues  of  the  Buddha,"  vol.  i,  pp.  160-164. 
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members  of  the  Order.  The  Jatakas  are  at  one  and  tlie* 
same  time  both  '  popular  tradition '  and  ^  church  tradition  ' ; 
and  the  present  essay  affords  abundant  proof  that  a  similar 
state  of  things  existed  all  through  the  literary  history  of 
Ceylon.  There  were  some  hermits  among  the  members  of 
the  Order,  and  a  good  many  industrious  scholars.  But  as 
a  rule,  to  which  the  scholars  at  least  formed  no  exception, 
the  Bhikkhus  enjoyed  a  good  joke,  or  a  good  story,  as  much 
as  the  laymen  did.  And  they  neither  formed  a  separate- 
caste,  nor  were  they  shut  out  of  the  world,  nor  out  of  the 
hearing  of  such  political  traditions  and  popular  lore  as  were 
current  among  the  people.  I  do  not  suggest  that  Professor 
Geiger  says,  or  thinks,  they  were.  On  the  contrary,  he 
claims  not  only  for  Mahanama,  but  for  the  other  Bhikkhus. 
who  composed  the  later  works,  a  distinct  leaning  to  such 
things.  But  the  expressions  he  uses  might  sometimes  be 
interpreted  that  way. 

Perhaps  what  is  here  written  may  be  open  to  a  similar* 
objection.  I  have  naturally  selected  those  points  on  which 
I  have  a  little,  something,  perhaps,  of  value,  to  add  to  what 
the  reader  will  find  in  Professor  Geiger's  book.  This  should 
not  be  interpreted  to  mean  anything  derogatory  to  its  great 
and  permanent  value  as  the  most  complete  work  we  have- 
on  the  many  important  subjects  it  treats  with  scholarship 
so  thorough  (often,  indeed,  unique)  and  with  judgment  so- 
sober  and  sound. 

T.  W.  Rhys  Davids. 

Die  buddhistische  Philosophie  in  ihrer  geschichtlichen 
Eni'wicklung.  Erster  Teil  :  Die  philosophische 
Grundlage  des  alteren  BuDDHiSMUs.  Von  Max 
"Walleser.  pp.  148.  (Heidelberg  :  Carl  "Winter's 
TJniversitatsbuchhandlung,  1904.) 

We  have  here  an  attempt,  at  once  courageous  and  wise, 
of  a  young  writer  on  philosophy  to  apply  an  excellent 
philosophical  training  to  the  solution  of  historical  problems 
from  which  too  many  of  his  colleagues  shrink,  pretending 
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that  there  is  nothing  worth  the  labour  involved.  Leaving 
the  discussion  of  modern  definitions  of  the  Ego  (Das  Problem 
dea  Ich;  Heidelberg,  1903),  which  was  his  maiden  effort  in 
independent  criticism,  he  has  boldly  and  yet,  we  might  say, 
by  logical  sequence,  struck  into  the  jungle  of  Indian 
literature,  where  lie  the  earliest  beginnings  in  the  evolution 
of /cA-concepts,  and  sought  to  know  how  far,  in  respect  of 
this  or  other  ultimate  generalizations.  Buddhism  can  be  said 
to  amount  to  a  *  systematic  *  philosophy. 

Whether  he  concludes,  or  not,  that  anything  so  relatively 
modern  of  import  as  a  philosophic  system  may  be  vindicated 
for  the  Buddhist  Dhamma,  is  not  the  most  significant  feature 
in  his  work — at  least  in  this  stage  of  it.  Philosophic  critics 
may  possibly  come  to  find  some  principle  in  that  doctrine 
not  unworthy  to  rank  with  Plato's  theory  of  ideas  or 
Aristotle's  theory  of  immanence.  For  that  matter  the 
service  to  truth  and  knowledge  rendered  by  these  thinkers 
does  not  rest  on  these  famous  speculations,  nor  (fortxmately) 
do  all  their  scientific  judgments  and  wise  utterances  flow 
logically  from  them.  But  it  is  of  interest  and  significance 
that  German  philosophic  training,  followed  by  a  brief  period 
of  Oxford  Indian  studies,  should  no  longer  deter  a  student 
from  being  straightway  bitten  by  the  interesting  problems 
afforded  bv  Buddhist  literature. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  present  brief  volume  is  the  first 
instalment  of  a  work  which  of  necessity  waits  on  the  further 
labours  of  original  research.  The  marvel  is  that,  himself 
taking  no  direct  part  herein  and  engaged  otherwise  in 
academic  routine,  the  author  should  already  have  found  time 
and  energy  to  acquire  the  remarkable  erudition  he  displays 
in  Indian  and  Indological  literature.  He  is  keenly  alive 
to  the  immense  importance  of  historical  perspective  iu 
discussing  the  genesis  and  evolution  of  a  great  movement 
of  thought.  More  than  a  third  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to 
the  problem  of  the  history  of  the  Buddhist  books.  And 
even  in  the  remainder,  he  spends  himself  so  generously  on 
discussions  of  literary  history  that,  sometimes,  to  pervert 
a  phrase,  the  trees  are  less  evident  than  the  jungle.     But 
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it  follows  also,  from  this  fine  historical  flaiVy  that  his  con- 
clusions evince  grasp  and  sanity  and  disinterestedness. 
I  should  have  added,  sympathetic  insight  throughout,  had 
it  not  been  for  a  few  lines  which  may  be  intended  as 
a  concession  to  more  orthodox  Western  and  Brahmanic 
traditions.  I  refer  to  the  passage  (p.  136)  where  Buddhism 
is  said  to  have  failed  to  soar  out  of  individualistic  pessimism 
and  *  miserabilismus '  to  the  higher  standpoints  of  a  teleo- 
logical  world-plan.  With  its  "  acute  analysis  of  the  empirical 
ego  it  had  actually  attained  the  point  whence  the  transition 
to  a  transcendental  interpretation  of  the  psychically  im- 
manent was  easy."  For  it  needs  but  a  slight  degree  of 
logical  susceptibility  to  be  "  instinctively  compelled  to 
hypostatize  at  least  a  bearer,  a  subject  of  our  conscious 
processes." 

We  seem  to  hear  Hegel  and  his  compeers  saying  to  the 
founder  of  Buddhism :  "  Thou  shouldst  have  been  one  of  us ! " 
Or  is  it  the  voice  of  Schopenhauer  and  von  Hartmann, 
systematizers,  world  -  planners,  and  yet  pessimists  and 
^  miserabilists  *  ?  And  as  we  ponder,  there  sound  from  far 
away  other  voices — "  Serene,  pure,  radiant  lookest  thou, 
Sariputta,  whence  comest  thou  P "  "I  have  been  alone, 
Ananda,  in  rapture  of  thought  .  .  .  till  I  rose  above 
perception  of  the  world  without  into  an  infinite  sphere  of 
cognition,  and  this  again  melted  into  nothing  .  .  . 
Insight  came,  and  I  discerned  with  the  celestial  vision  the 
way  of  the  world,  the  tendencies  of  men  and  their  coming 
to  be,  past,  present,  and  yet  to  come.  And  all  this  arose 
in  me  and  passed  without  one  thought  of  Ego-making  or 
of  Mine-making." 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  any  ancient  teaching 
amounted  to  anything  more  systematic  than  the  series  of 
*  standpoints '  implied  and  expressed  in  this  glimpse  of  the 
meditations  of  a  great  Buddhist.  Dr.  Walleser  himself 
judges  that  the  border-line  between  systematic  and  un- 
systematic philosophy  must  be  drawn  only  at  a  later  epoch. 
]3y  systematic  philosophy  he  understands  such  a  com- 
prehensive  explanation  of   the  world  as  gives   a   rational 
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harmonious  connection  between  particular  facts.  In  other 
words,  where  our  generalizations  about  facts  touch  the 
confines  of  what  we  know,  we  must  go  on  to  hypotheses,, 
whether  verifiable  or  not. 

Now  for  the  orthodox  Buddhist,  as  revealed  in  the  Pitakas 
—  and  the  author  accepts  these  as  original  and  genuine 
expositions  of  early  Buddhism — the  Buddha,  even  where 
he  withheld  information,  knew  all  about  everything : — 

"  He  hath  discerned  all  this  life  o'  the  world,  the  How 
and  Thus  in  all ; 
Himself  detached  from  all,  by  all  unsway'd."  * 

And  the  Dhamma  was,  for  that  orthodox  Buddhist,  u 
rounded-off  body  of  doctrine,  adequate  to  explain  and  to 
guide  "in  this  present  lifc."^  The  modern  critic,  seeking 
to  synthesize  the  widest  generalizations  in  that  doctrine,, 
finds,  in  the  first  place,  the  adoption  of  certain  data  of 
current  thought  and  belief,  e.g.,  hosts  of  intelligent  but 
non-human  beings,  karma,  sansura,  nirvana,  the  skandhas  : 
in  the  next  place,  two  negative  generalizations  respecting 
these  things,  viz.,  (1)  the  non-existence  among  those  beings 
of  anyone  free  from  sansiira,  capable  of  being  a  First  Cause 
or  a  Final  Cause ;  and  (2)  the  human  being  is  skandhas,  but 
nothing  more,  nothing  of  a  permanent  nature :  and  finally, 
some  four  main  positive  theories,  to  wit,  (1)  becoming  and 
impcrmanencc  is  the  law  of  existence ;  (2)  existence,  taken 
quantitatively,  en  bloc,  makes  for  sorrow;  sorrow  is  evil;, 
sorrow  may  be  overcome ;  (3)  cause  and  cfEect  is  a  universal 
law ;  (4)  the  perfectibility  on  this  present  plane  of  existence 
of  the  human  individual.^ 

To  the  metaphysical  mind  the  Buddha  is  no  doubt  in- 
corrigible as  to  his  anti-ego  standpoint.  Dr.  Walleser, 
I  am  glad  to  see,  makes  no  attempt  to  help  him  out  of 


^  A.,  vol.  ii,  p.  24 ;  Itv.,  p.  122. 

2  Sanditthiko. 

3  Cl'.  my  review  of  the  Majjhima  Nikaya,  P.T.S.  edition,  in  Uum  JoumaU 
April,  1902. 
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it  by  compromising  interpretations.  But  I  doubt  if  the 
opposite  standpoint  is  soundly  defended,  at  least  for  a 
mind  awake  to  historical  considerations,  by  'instinctive' 
logic  being  called  in  to  vindicate  it.  And  with  regard  to 
the  other  general  statements,  it  may,  I  think,  be  claimed 
that  they  amount  to  a  Weltamchaunng  fit  to  rank,  for 
comprehensiveness,  intelligibleness,  and  moral  breadth,  with 
any  other  put  forward  by  ancient  philosophy.  In  the  fact 
that  it  stopped  short  where  it  did,  that,  relatively  speaking, 
it  was  inductive,  that  it  analyzed  the  phenomena  of  life  and 
consciousness  into  ultimate  data  and  into  universal,  eternal 
and  natural  causation,  and  then  dared  to  stop  short  and  build 
its  morals  and  ideals  on  this  positive,  inductive  basis — in  this 
fact  lies  precisely  its  extraordinary,  its  unique  interest  and 
value  for  the  history  of  human  ideas.  The  author  himself 
expresses  precisely  this  opinion  when  dealing  with  the 
doctrine  of  karma  (p.  86). 

In  respect  of  morals  and  ideals,  Dr.  Walleser  is  disposed 
to  grudge  the  term  '  ethical  *  as  descriptive  of  the  Dhamma, 
and  to  substitute  'practical/  in  that  the  Buddha  did  not 
seriously  consider  **  that  fnndamentum  relationis  of  ethics, 
the  relation  of  a  man  to  other  men.''  This  definition  may 
be  true  of  modern  ethics  since  Kant,  but  it  hardly  holds  of 
the  doctrines  of  such  Greek  teachers  as  are  generally  included 
in  histories  of  ethical  philosophy.  The  nature  of  good  and 
hedonistic  values  were  for  them  far  more  *  fundamental,'  nor 
did  they  stay  over  the  question  of  'seeking  one's  own  and 
others'  good '  *  more  or  less  than  did  Gotama. 

And  again,  when  we  note  that  the  author  commences 
his  inquiry  into  the  Buddhist  view  of  objective  reality,  as 
"  the  ground-problem  of  all  philosophy,"  the  question  may. 
suggest  itself,  whether  this  is  a  just  estimate  of  ancient 
thought.  Were  not  thinkers  of  olden  time  more  occupied 
with  first  and  final  causes,  with  the  One  and  the  Many,  with 
life  and  death  as  such  ? 


•  **  Ubhinnam  atthjuii  carati,  attano  ca  parassa  ca''  (Saiimitta  N.  i,  162  tnttf 
eheichere}, 

j.u.A.s.    190.').  2G 
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ProfeBsor  0.  Franke's  able  and  interesting  contribation 
to  the  Kant  Centenary  Album,  ''Kant  und  die  altindisohe 
Philosophie/'  ^  however,  takes  the  distinction  between 
phenomena  and  essence  as  the  one  great  bond  between 
Indian  thought  and  the  sage  of  Konigsberg,  showing  thereby 
how  we  may  have  to  recast  our  perspective  in  the  history 
of  philosophy,  now  that  we  can  no  longer  postpone  to  take 
into  account  the  other  half  of  early  human  thought  west 
of  the  ^gean.  And  in  any  case,  the  attempt  to  trace  how 
Buddhism  took  its  turn  in  groping  after  a  distinction 
between  an  external  world  as  existing  independently  of  the 
perceiver,  and  as,  ultimately,  the  mental  construction  of  the 
perceiver,  is  not  only  perfectly  justifiable,  but  one  of  great 
interest. 

The  inquiry  opens  with  a  courageous  plunge  into  that 
deep,  dark,  ancient  water,^  the  Paticca-samuppada,  the 
swimmer,  on  first  coming  up,  exclaiming  at  the  unique 
wealth  of  unintelligibles  massed  into  so  small  a  space ! 
Persisting,  he  gives  us  an  interesting  discussion  on  ndma^ 
rupa  as  representing,  to  early  Indian  thought  in  general, 
not  the  living  individual,  but  "  phenomenal  existence  (Sein) 
in  its  totality,"  "  the  world  as  perceptible  by  sense,"  or, 
better  still,  "being  {Sein)  spread  out  in  the  objective  sphere." 
As  such,  it  fits  into  the  Nidana-chain  well,  being  object 
and  content  of  consciousness  {vififidna),  and  the  source, 
through  sense  (saldi/atana),  of  contact  (p/iassa).  This  view 
should  prove  suggestive  of  discussion  by  critics  more  com- 
petent than  myself,  who  here  will  only  add  a  brief  comment. 
The  passages  quoted  from  the  earlier  IJpanisads  either  make 
rather  for  the  view  that  ndmarupa  refers  to  a  perceptible, 
distinguishable  individual  (person  or  thing),  than  for  any 
more  general  notion,  or  are  very  ambiguous.^  Then,  in  the 
Pali  canon — there  was  no  need  to  go,  as  our  author  does, 
to  the  commentator  for  it — ndma,  in  the  Suttanta,  is  defined 

*  Zur  Erimierung  an  Immamtel  Kant,  No.  v  ;  Halle,  1904. 

'  Buddhaghosa  ap.  Maha  Nid.   S. — '^  black  as  with  exudatioiiB  of  rotten 
leaves." 

3  E.g.  nirvahitu  (ch.  viii,  14),  rendered  by  anseinander  dehnen  in  DeuBsen. 
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as  vedand,  sannd,  cetand,  phasso,  manaaikdro,^  and,  in  the 
Abhidhamraa,  as  vedand,  sannd,  sahkhdrd,  and  vinndm,  except 
where  the  last  is  distinguished  as  a  separate  niddna.^  Now 
Dr.  Walleser,  in  a  brief  footnote  only,  holds  that  this 
definition  bears  out  his  view.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  follow 
his  meaning,  so  clearly  does  the  Pitaka  definition  point  to 
'an  individual'  as  the  import  of  ndmarupa.  Again,  the 
picture -similes  to  which  he  refers  in  the  well-known 
Wheel-of-Life  drawings — that  of  a  boat  (P  or  raft)  crossing 
a  stream  ^ — is  as  applicable  to  an  individual  on  a  stream  as 
to  the  stream  itself.  I  agree  with  the  late  Lafcadio  Heam 
that  to  understand  Buddhist  philosophy  we  need  to  put  away 
our  inveterate  habit  of  referring  to  a  personality,  an  ego,  in 
our  interpretations.  And  the  only  way,  indeed,  in  which  it 
seems  possible  to  make  tidmarUpa  mean,  not  an  individual, 
but  the  whole  phenomenal  world,  corporeal  and  mental,  is  to 
conceive  the  arupino  khandhd,  as  well  as  rupay  existing  as 
potential  force,  with  matter,  in  the  universe,  in  some  millions 
of  cases  aggregated  into  living  organisms,  but  for  the  most 
part  scattered,  potential,  till  the  resultant  force  of  the  acts  of 
organisms — their  karma — effects  new  aggregates.  Probably 
the  vumdnadlidtu,  now  and  then  ranked  as  a  sixth  dhdtu  with 
the  other  elements,  may  have  been  conceived  as  this  potential 
force.  Has  the  author  some  such  explanation  as  this  in  his 
mind  ?  If  so,  it  is  in  line  with  that  mechanical  or  atomistic, 
if  he  will,  but  quasi-scientific  view  of  things  with  which 
Buddhism  was  virtually  in  sympathy.  And  if  this  be 
granted,  it  opens  the  way  to  discussing  Buddhism  with 
the  least  possible  use  of  such  terms  as  transcendental,' 
*  immanence  of  consciousness,'  or  hybrids  like  '  an  Absolute 


»  Majjh.  N.  i,  53. 

3  Dh.  S.,  §  1309;  Vibh.  136  ;  cf.  Bdh&^h.  Sammoha-Tinodani  op.  ioe.eit.  He 
explains  tho  discrepancy  by  pointing  out  uiat  in  the  former  ease  the  taikkhirak'' 
khondha  is  resolved  into  eetana,  phasso,  manasikdro.  The  four  incorporeal 
«<kandhaH,  by  the  way,  are  often  termed,  e.g.  in  the  Paft^ana  and  in  Buddha^hom, 
artipinot  but  never  rupino,  i.e.  haying  rvpa,  which  would  be  a  contntdiction  in 
terms.  Tho  author,  I  venture  to  suggest,  should  have  read  eatvdro  *rilpinah 
ukandhah. 

^  The  ape  as  representing  vinhdna  refers  to  the  rnakkaf^  eimile  ^Samy.  N.  ii,  95). 
The  boat  and  raft  similes  in  this  and  the  Majjh.  Nikaya  do  not  nelp  him  out. 
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becoming  accidentally  and  peripherally  conscious  * — terms  of 
that  metaphysical  lore  which  once  was  Regent  for  the  babe 
Science. 

But  there  is,  in  the  Samyutta  Nikaya  (ii,  22)  one  passage 
that  does,  on  the  face  of  it,  seem  to  support  Dr.  Walleser'd 
theory,  and  to  which  I  would  draw  his  attention.  A  human 
being  is  said,  through  ignorance  and  craving,  to  have  arrived 
at  a  Hdf/o'  (body  or  aggregate).  And  "this  body  and 
ftdmariipa  icithout  {bahiddhd  ca  ndmarupam)  are  twain,  and 
because  of  them  twain  there  is  contact  and  the  modes  of 
sense.**  Bahiddhd  is  usually  contrasted  with  ajjhattam 
(personal,  of  the  self),  the  ajjhattam  ndmarupam  being  here 
presumably  represented  by  kdijo^  though  the  usage  is  very 
unusual.  I  have  just  now  no  opportunity  of  consulting  the 
Commentary  on  the  passage. 

There  is  no  lack  of  other  interesting  points  ^  raised  in  this 
suggestive  little  work,  itself  far  too  slight  in  compass  to 
treat  adequately,  and  with  full  mastery  of  the  contents  of  the 
canonical  books,  of  so  rich  a  theme.  The  book  contains^ 
properly  speaking,  a  number  of  prolegomena  only  to  a  full 
analysis  of  early  Buddhist  philosophy,  some  cardinal  tenets^ 
of  which  it  leaves  untouched.  More  than  this  the  author,  iii 
so  brief  an  interval,  could  not  possibly  have  achieved.  But 
he  has  done  much,  and  we  look  with  grateful  expectancy 
for  more. 

Cakolink  Rhys  Davids. 


Publications  ok  ax  American  Arch^x)logi('al  Expedition 
TO  Syria  in  1899-1900.  Part  II:  Architecture 
AND  OTHER  Arts.  By  HowARD  Crosby  Butler,  A.M. 
4to ;  pp.  433,  with  600  illustrations.  (Issued  by 
**  The  Century  "  Company,  New  York  City.) 

The  volume  in  question  is  undoubtedly  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  very  limited  literature  of  a  subject  interesting, 
not  only  for  the  wealth  and  variety  of  its  examples,  but  for 

*  See  rnilt*^>«<n  'I'jikakusuV  note  iu  tlii-*  Jouniiil.  .T:inu:ir\.  lyo'i. 
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the  very  strangeness  of  their  existence,  their  loneliness,  and 
the  many  prohlerns  which  they  raise. 

It  deals  with  the  architectural  remains  of  a  comparatively 
small  region,  described  by  the  author  as  "  Northern  Central 
Syria  and  the  Djebel  Haur&n  " — districts  lying  away  to  the 
north  and  to  the  east  of  the  Anti-Lebanon  range,  and  now, 
to  a  great  extent,  incapable  of  any  extensive  cultivation. 
Yet  here,  far  from  any  of  the  world's  great  highways, 
away  from  any  navigable  stream,  with  scant  water  supply, 
and  a  rocky  soil,  are  thickly  scattered  the  remains  of  well- 
built  towns,  temples,  churches,  villas,  tombs,  in  astonishing 
profusion — remains  often  remarkably  complete. 

Any  book  dealing  with  this  subject  must  be  regarded  as 
supplementary  to  M.  de  Vogue's  admirable  work  **  La  Syrie 
Centrale."  In  at  least  one  important  particular  the  volume 
before  us  is  a  valuable  supplement  to  that  work.  It  is 
illustrated  by  photography  ;  and  no  archaBological  work 
can  now  be  accepted  as  satisfactory  without  the  aid  of 
photography.  The  sun-pictures  in  Mr.  Butler's  book  are 
the  proper  complement  to  the  measured  drawings  of  the 
Marquis  de  Vogii^'s ;  but  a  reader  cannot  always  have  both 
books  at  hand,  and  Mr.  Butler's  photographs  would  have 
had  far  more  value  had  he,  in  every  case,  placed  a  clearly 
marked  scale  rule  against  some  feature  of  the  building 
photographed,  or  the  sculpture  represented,  to  indicate  size. 
Moreover,  the  want  of  a  map  to  this  volume  is  much  felt, 
for  few  of  the  place-names  are  familiar.  It  is  no  excuse 
to  point  to  the  maps  in  another  volume  (even  if  that  be 
published  yet),  for  it  is  too  much  to  assume  that  one  should 
have  at  least  two  such  volumes  open  at  once.  Moreover, 
any  real  student  will  almost  certainly  require  to  have  vol.  iii, 
with  the  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions,  within  reach. 

The  author  divides  his  subject  first  into  three  districts, 
namely.  Northern  Central  Syria,  Djebel  il-Hass,  and  the 
Djebel  Ilauran  ;  and  in  these,  again,  the  architecture  is 
divided  into  epochs  somewhat  diflferently  grouped  in  each 
district.  He  deals  first  with  the  few  archaic  structures  as 
to  which  no  definite  date  can  be  assigned,  and  the  few,"agaiuy 
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which  can  be  attributed  to  the  beginning  of  our  era ;  but^ 
as  was  to  be  expected,  it  is  from  the  time  of  Trajan  and 
Hadrian  that  the  examples  become  numerous.  It  was  during 
the  reign  of  the  latter  that  his  pact  with  the  Parthian^ 
must  have  made  all  the  country  between  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Mediterranean  more  peaceful  and  secure  than  it  had  been 
for  centuries;  and  from  this  time  until  the  opening  years 
of  the  seventh  century  building  still  went  on.  That  during 
the  latter  half  of  this  period  the  inhabitants  were  largely 
Christian,  the  buildings  themselves  afford  ample  evidence* 
But  whence  came  the  wealth  to  raise  these  solid  and  costly 
structures,  and  why,  in  a  region  now  so  devoid  of  the  very 
necessaries  of  existence,  there  should  have  been  a  large  and 
well-to-do  population,  are  questions  yet  to  be  answered. 

Mr.  Butler  points  out,  in  his  opening  chapter,  that  the 
surface  must  formerly  have  been  covered  with  a  soil  of  some 
fertility,  and  shows  that  the  earlier  buildings  indicate  that 
timber  was  once  plentiful,  and  he  reasonably  attributes  the 
denudation  of  the  land  to  the  destruction  of  the  timber, 
which  he  infers,  from  changes  in  the  methods  of  building,, 
was  gradually  becoming  scarce.  But  there  is  a  sad  significance 
in  the  dates  of  the  later  buildings.  The  latest  seems  to  be 
A.D.  609.  In  611  the  vast  armies  of  the  ruthless  destroyer,, 
Khosroes  II,  swept  across  the  land,  to  be  followed  at  no 
great  interval,  by  the  fanatical  Arab  followers  of  Mahomet. 
It  would  seem  as  if  from  that  time,  shattered  too  by  earth- 
quakes, these  ruins  remained  the  startling  evidence  of  past 
prosperity  and  power,  standing  almost  unknown,  neglected,, 
forlorn,  desolate. 

The  value  of  photographic  illustration  is  well  shown  in 
one  kind  by  the  remarkable  view  (p.  58)  of  part  of  a  Roman 
road ;  in  another  by  the  picture  of  a  sculptured  tomb  in 
which  the  inscribed  names  of  the  personages  can  easily 
be  read.  Mr.  Butler  here  mentions  the  curious  fact  that 
Pococke  copied  the  inscriptions  on  this  tomb,  yet  makes  no 
allusion  to  the  sculptures. 

Among  the  tombs  occur  some  of  the  pyramidal  form 
familiar  to  travellers  in  the  so-called  'Tomb  of  Zaoharias/ 
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Id  the  Kedron  Yalley.     Several  are  dated  late  in  the  fourth 
century. 

The  book  has  full  and  complete  indexes  to  both  text  and 
illustrations.  Mr.  Butler's  descriptions  in  the  text  are  clear 
and  careful,  nor  does  he  fail  to  give  ample  references  to  the 
works  of  his  predecessors.  His  work  is  well  done.  To  the 
English  eye,  however,  such  spellings  as  *  traveler,'  *  defense,' 
*  ashler,'  *  miter,'  and  even  *  meager,'  form  a  distinct  literary 
blemish.  Indeed,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  on  what 
model  an  American  writer  can  found  his  treatment  of  the 
last  three  words. 

The  work  is  well  got  up,  well  printed  in  good  type,  and 
perhaps  its  one  defect  is  the  high  gloss  and  the  enormous 
weight  of  its  paper ;  for  this  quarto  volume  weighs  no  less 
than  ten  pounds ! 

J.  D.  Craob. 

Records  of  the  Reion  of  Tukulti-Ninib  I.,  Kino  of 
Assyria  about  b.c.  1275.  By  L.  W.  Kino,  M.A., 
F.S.  A.     (London  :  Luzac,  1904.) 

The  nation  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  acquisition  of 
a  most  important  document  referring  to  early  Assyrian 
history,  which  has  been  excellently — even  elaborately^ — 
published  by  Mr.  King.  It  is  described  as  a  tablet  of  lime- 
stone, lo^  inches  high  by  11^  to  1  If  in  breadth  and  1^  inches 
thick.  The  obverse  has  37  and  the  reverse  30  lines  of 
exceedingly  clear  Assyrian  writing,  such  as  rejoices  the 
heart  of  a  translator,  whilst  all  students  of  such  a  text 
naturally  feel  indebted  to  the  skilful  stone-carver  whose 
work  has  placed  them  in  a  position  to  read  with  ease  an 
important  record. 

The  occasion  of  the  inscribing  of  this  tablet  is  regarded 
by  the  author  as  having  been  the  construction  of  the  wall 


once 

blocks  from  the  author's  copy 

appearance  of  the  Blab  as  a  whole. 
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of  the  city  of  Kar-Tukulti-Ninib,*  beneath  which,  he 
concludes,  it  was  buried  in  a  recess  or  cavity,  or  beneath 
the  foundations.  This  is  probably  correct,  as  inscriptions 
on  the  surface  are  almost  sure  to  suffer  considerably  from 
weathering,  and  the  destructive  tendencies  of  passers-by  in 
time  of  peace,  to  say  nothing  of  the  depredations  of  enemies. 
According  to  the  inscription,  the  city  called  Kar-Tukulti- 
Xinib  was  built  by  the  command  of  Bel  "beyond  my  city 
of  the  god  Ashur,"  by  which  the  old  capital  of  Assyria 
(AS§ur)  is  evidently  intended.  Whether  there  be,  in  this, 
evidence  of  an  attempt  to  supersede  the  old  capital  of  Assyria 
and  its  temple  is  uncertain,  but  not  improbable.  It  was  to 
be  "  the  seat  of  my  royalty,"  and  he  built  therein  "a  temple 
of  Ashur,  Hadad,  Sama§,  Nin-ib,^  Nusku,  Nergal,  Iminabi, 
and  IStar,  the  great  gods,  my  lords."  Ashur,  or  A§§ur, 
was  therefore  to  be  the  chief  divinity  of  the  new  city  also. 
Canals  were  made  leading  direct  to  the  shrines  of  the  gods, 
whereby  the  regular  offerings  might  be  confirmed  to  them 
ana  ddrii,  *  for  ever.' 

But  the  principal  points  of  interest  are  naturally  those 
historical  statements  which  refer  to  the  king's  foreign 
relations.  Besides  the  usual  titles  "  king  of  the  world,  king 
of  Assyria,  king  of  the  four  regions,"  he  states  also  that 
he  was  "  king  of  Eardunias,  king  of  the  land  of  Sumer  and 
Akkad,  king  of  the  upper  and  lower  sea,  king  of  the  high- 
lands  and  the  broad  plains,  king  of  Subaru,  Qutft,  and  kin^ 
of  all  the  lands  of  Na'iri."  This  naturally  testifies  in 
a  remarkable  manner  to  the  extent  of  the  conquests  of 
Assyria  in  those  early  days  of  her  history,  and  is  emphasized 
when  Tukulti-Ninib  goes  into  details.  At  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  he  conquered  the  land  of  Qut(i,  the  land  of 
Uqumanti,  the  land  of  Elhunia,  and  the  land  of  Samida — 


^  In  this  notice  the  old  reading  Tukulti-Ninib  is  retained,  that  being  the  fonii 
used  by  Mr.  King.  In  reality,  however,  the  name  seems  to  have  been  Tukulti- 
Enu-r&tu,  or  something  similar  (see  the  Journal  of  the  R.A.S.  for  Jannan*, 
p.  206).  He  was  son  of  Shalmanescr  I,  grandson  of  Adad-mrari,  and  great- 
grandson  of  Arik-d6n-ili,  as  Delitzsch  has  snown  that  Pudi-ilu  is  to  be  read. 

s  Ena.r^tu  (F). 
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the  land  of  Mehru.^  After  referring  to  the  tribute  he 
'received,  he  goes  on  to  say  that  at  that  time  he  burned  in 
the  fire  the  lands  of  Qurtft,  Kummuhu,  PusSu,  Mumuiu, 
Alzu,  Madanu,  Nihanu,  Alaya,  Tearzu  or  Teubzu,  Purukuzzu, 
and  the  whole  of  the  broad  land  of  8ubar(i,  all  of  these  being 
districts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  North  Syria.  Traversing 
places  hitherto  uutrodden  by  kings,  he  defeated  forty  kings 
of  the  lands  of  Na'iri,  placing  tax  and  tribute  upon  theui 
for  all  time  to  come.  Finally,  he  states  that,  with  the  help 
of  Ashur,  Bel,  and  SaraaS,  his  gods,  and  Istar,  princess  of 
Iheaven  and  earth,  he  joined  battle  with  Bibea§u,  king  of 
Ear-Dunias,  defeating  his  army,  capturing  the  Kassite  king 
himself,  and  trampling  with  his  feet  "on  the  neck  of  hia 
lordship  like  dirt."  This  enabled  him  to  extend  the  frontiers 
of  his  land  as  far  as  the  "  lower  sea  of  the  rising  of  the  sun," 
i.e.  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  noteworthy  that  BibeaSu,  at 
first  called  king  of  Kar-Dunia§  (Babylonia),  is  afterwards 
designated  "king  of  Kassft,"  which,  from  his  name,  was 
evidently  his  native  place.  Hilprecht  has  already  pointed 
out,  that  this  is  the  Bibe  of  the  Babylonian  canon  of  kings, 
which,  it  may  be  noted,  makes  no  mention  of  Tukulti-NiniVs 
rule  in  Babylonia,  which,  however,  is  mentioned  in  tlie 
Babylonian  Chronicle. 

All  the  historical  points  and  difiiculties  are  well  discussed, 
and  many  inscriptions  in  connection  with  this  new  record  are 
published,  including  portions  of  the  Assyrian  "  Synchronous 
History  "  and  the  Babylonian  Chronicle,  the  text  of  which 
was  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  in 
October,  1894,  pp.  807-833.  At  that  time  I  regarded  the 
Tukulti-Ninib  and  his  son  ASSur-nasir-apli,  mentioned  in 
that  inscription,  col.  iv,  as  being  the  second  rulers  bearing 


'  Thus  (without  the  punctuation)  in  the  original.  The  author  points  out  that 
the  land  of  Mehru  was  so  called  from  the  mehrU'treeB  which  grew  there.  Are  we 
to  understand  from  this  passage  that  Qutii,  Uqumanil,  Elhunia,  and  Samida  were 
also  habitats  of  the  same  tree,  or  is  it  only  the  last-named  ?    It  is  difficult  to 

V 

imagine  that  the  copula  *  and  *  has  been  placed  before  Samida  instead  of  Mehru, 
though  this  is  possible.  Mr.  King  translates :  '*  the  ](uti  and  the  Ulfiumani  and 
the  lands  of  Elkhunia  and  Shamida  and  Mekhri.*' 
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those  names.  Mr.  King,  however,  gives  another  translation 
of  the  first  line   of  the   fourth   column,   which   he   reads 

[•   .   T?]  :^  X<>  hK  T  :^  -<  •   •   [•   •  a]-bi-ik-ti 

D.P.  Bi-be-[ia-su],  'the  defeat  of  Bibeia§u/  the  king 
mentioned  in  the  33rd  line  of  the  obverse  of  the  new  record 
of  which  he  treats.  Judging  from  the  traces  shown  in  the 
facsimile  published  on  p.  51,  this  reading  is  correct,  but  one 
would  prefer  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  passage  with 
a  really  well-executed  photo-lithograph  *  before  one,  instead 
of  a  process-block,  for  upon  such  reproductions  of  texts  no 
conclusion  with  regard  to  doubtful  points  can  possibly  bo 
formed.  Mr.  King  also  confirms  Professor  Hilprecht'a 
statement  that  the  name  of  f  Jl^  [>-<]  y]f  l^,  D.P.  Bi-be-a-$u, 
king  of  Kar-Dunias  (Babylonia),  occurs  in  the  first  line  of 
the  corresponding  paragraph  of  the  Synchronous  History.* 

On  the  whole,  this  is  an  excellent  and  most  useful  mono- 
graph, givino;  much  new  material'  and  correcting  errors 
inseparable  from  first  publications,  the  author  being  in  an 
enviably  advantageous  position,  of  which  he  has  made  the 
fullest  use.  Scholars  will  look  forward  to  the  other  volumea 
of  the  series,  of  which  this  is  the  first,  with  considerable 
interest. 

T.  Q.  Pinches. 


*  This  is  all  the  more  necessary  in  that  the  obtaining  of  a  sight  of  an  exhibited 
tablet  at  the  Biitish  Museum  (to  say  nothing  of  a  careful  examination  such  as 
this  passage  would  need)  is  quite  an  affair  of  state. 

'  Another  improved  rendering  has  been  obtained  by  Mr.  King  by  detaching  tlie 
name  "Bui**  from  Tukulti-Assur  (J.R.A.S.  for  October,  1894,  pp.  814,  822. 
1.  12,  and  826).  The  passage  then  reads  *^  For  6  years,  until  (the  time  ot) 
Tukulti-Asfcur,  Bel  wu.s  roHiding  in  Assjrria — ho  went  (back)  to  Babylon  in  tho 
time  of  Tukulti-As^ur.**  lie  suggests  that  TukuIti-A^sur  was  the  8ucce884>r 
of  Tukulti-Ninib,  in  which  case  A^ur-na^ir-apli,  the  son  who  revolted  againM 
him,  did  not  succeed  him. 

'  His  reading  of  the  name  of  king  Sagarakti-8urias  on  Sennacherib's  tablet 

referring  to  the  recovery  of  his  seal  is  especially  noteworthy.     (I  came  acniio 

the  form  Sa-ga'Ta'ak'H'Sur-ya-aH  some  time  ago.) 
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ChOIX     DK     TeXTES     RELATIFS     A     LA     DlVlNATlON      ASSYRO- 

BABYLONiENNE,  par  Alfred  Boissier,  Dr.  Phil.    (Geneve : 
Henry  Kiindig,  1905.) 

In  this  little  volume  of  275  pages  and  4  plates,  we  have 
a  mass  of  material  well-arranged  and  excellently  discussed , 
dealing  with  some  of  the  most  difficult  documents  in  the 
domain  of  Assyro  -  Babylonian  literature.  Though  similar 
inscriptions  have  been  known  to  Assyriologists  since  1870, 
when  the  third  volume  of  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of 
Western  Asia,  published  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  and  George 
Smith,  was  issued,  very  little  progress  has  hitherto  been 
made  in  translating  the  tablets  of  which  it  consists,  and  the 
work  which  is  the  subject  of  this  notice  will  be  welcomed^ 
not  only  by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
belief  in  omens,  forecasts,  auguries,  and  similar  methods  of 
attempting  to  penetrate  the  future,  but  also  by  students  of 
the  Babylonian  language  and  sign-list,  on  account  of  the 
words  used  therein,  as  well  as  their  arrangement  and 
connection. 

Beginning  with  forecasts  from  animals,  the  author  gives 
passages  from  inscriptions  of  which  the  subjects  are  serpents, 
creatures  called  kamunu  and  katarru,  scorpions,  sheep, 
dogs,  etc.,  sometimes  giving  the  original  text,  sometimes 
translating  his  Docmnents  assyriens  relatifs  aux Presages,  This 
portion  of  the  work  one  would  have  liked  to  see  extended, 
as  it  is  much  more  comprehensible  than  the  tablets  referring 
to  augury.  From  it  the  reader  learns  that  it  was  generally 
an  unfortunate  thing  to  meet  a  serpent,  especially  in  Nisan 
and  lyyar,  though  omens  for  all  the  months  of  the  year 
are  given  in  the  original.  To  lessen  the  threatened  evil,  the 
man  had  to  perform  certain  rites.  When  a  serpent  fell 
(probably  =  darted)  in  a  downward  direction  before  a  man, 
and  this  took  place  towards  the  right,  it  was  a  bad  sign,  but 
if  towards  the  left,  he  realized  his  desire.  From  one  of 
these  omens  we  learn  that  the  word  for  *  to  hiss  *  is  ramdmUy 
the  root  of  the  name  of  the  god  Rimmon,  '  the  thunderer,' 
from  which  may  be  surmised  that  it  originally  meant  *to 
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make  a  threatening  noise/  and  probably  obtained  the 
meaning  'to  roar'  on  account  of  its  being  used  frequently 
in  connection  with  the  god  of  the  atmosphere  and  storms. 

The  text  quoted  in  the  portion  treating  of  omens  from 
scorpions  has  some  important  words  referring  to  the  members 
of  the  body  from  the  thighs  downwards,  but  more  material 
is  needed  before  they  will  all  be  satisfactorily  rendered. 
The  following  will  give  an  idea  of  these  portents  : — 

If  a  scorpion  sting  his  right  asitu  (?  ankle),  misfortune 
will  seize  him. 

If  a  scorpion  sting  his  left  asitu,  he  will  see  success. 

More  interesting,  however,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  is  the  short  description  of  the  scorpion  given 
by  the  text  in  the  incantation  after  the  omens  : — 

"  Recite  the  incantation  in  the  presence  of  the  scorpion's 
sting,  and  the  man     ....** 

**  Incantation  :    Mastnam  ursi  nisi  ahus Her 

(the  scorpion's)  horns  are  set  like  (those  of)  a  mountain-bull, 
her  tail  is  curved  like  (that  of)  a  mighty  lion.  The  god 
l^el  has  built  a  house — may  the  little  finger  of  Bel  bring 
a  tile  (?)  ^  at  its  roofing,  a  brick  of  lapis  -  lazuli  at  its 
traversing.^  Thou  hast  been  oversated  with  water — may 
he  accept  (?)  the  libation,  and  may  his  great  hand  fall  upon 
the  man.     Incantation  ended." ' 

The  forecasts  derived  from  dogs  are  such  as  would  be 
expected  in  an  Eastern  city  where  they  are  numerous,  and 
several  of  their  habits  are  referred  to.  Besides  an  unlikely 
impropriety  or  two,  the  following  improbable  omen  occurs: — 

"  If  a  dog  destroy  the  kindled  fire  in  the  house  of  a  man, 
in  that  house  there  will  be  a  command."  ^ 

It  is  difficult  to  pass  in  review  the  large  portion  devoted 
to  auguries,  interesting  as  they  are,  the  translations  being 

'  yiy  copy  has  amara  (tho  character  for  ra  doiibtl'ul). 

-  Snbalkuti,  This  ])robabIy  refers  to  the  first  cros^in^  of  the  threshold  after 
t))(;  house^s  completion. 

^  Dr.  Boissier*6  translation  differs  from  the  above. 

*  Omens  from  inanimate  objects — the  waggon  or  chariot,  the  date-palm,  tho 
b<)w  {kaStu  or  tilpdntt) — also  exist,  but  these  the  author  will  probably  treat 
of  later. 
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in  most  cases  merely  provisional,  and  preparations  for  the 
clearer  renderings  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  soon  be  obtained. 
If  we  only  knew  what  the  NA,  the  SI,  the  GIR,  the  STJ-SI 
(generally  '  finger  '),  the  3  GI&  -  KU  (generally  =  kakku^ 
*  weapon '),  and  numerous  other  expressions  really  were,  these 
texts  would  have  a  much  greater  value.  As  it  is,  the  thanks 
of  all  are  due  to  Dr.  Boissier  for  the  most  courageous  and 
intelligent  way  in  which  he  has  attacked  the  dreaded  riddles 
which  this  class  of  literature  presents  in  such  exhaustless 
quantity.  As  a  specimen  of  the  more  intelligible  of  these 
auguries  the  following  may  be  quoted : — 

"Si  dans  Tinterieur  du  sommet  du  na  le  U  est  pose,  le 
maitre  non  puissant  (litter,  grand)  mourra,  chute  du  pr^tre, 
le  sacrificateur  au  commencement  dc  Fannie  mourra,  ou  le 
fils  de  I'homme  mourra,  si  sa  partie  anterieure  au  cot^  il 
suisit,  dans  le  combat  chute  de  celui  qui  marche  en  t^te  de 
raon  arm^e. 

''L'ombre  (la  protection)  du  dieu  Usan  au  roi  bonne;  si 
un  mehru  dans  le  comblement  du  fleuve  du  TU  est  place^ 
il  y  aura  kartu—  ?...."     (P.  65, 11.  11-13.) 

The  following,  which  refer  to  dreams,  seem  to  give  the 
archaic  Babylonian  expressions  for  '  yes  '  and  *  no  '  {Anni  ^ 
and  ula)  : — 

"  If  a  god  answer  a  dreamer  once  '  Yes,'  he  will  have 
realization  of  his  desire."  If  the  answer  was  repeated  twice, 
it  was  consent  (?) ;  thrice,  a  decided  yes  or  a  decided  grace 
or  favour;  four  or  five  times,  a  burning-  (assent). 

**  If  a  god  answer  a  dreamer  once  *  No,'  rejection  of  his 
desire."  If  the  answer  were  repeated  twice  he  had  his  desire 
(the  negative  being  expected,  probably).  Thrice,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  a  decided  negative  {ulhi  kinu) ;  four  or  five 
times,  a  burning  (dissent). 

The  book  concludes  with  a  fragment  of  a  "  Liber  de 
Prodigiis  "  —  a   tablet  containing  prodigies  "collected  by 


*  Or  aanni.  As  tlie  words  lor  *  decided  yes  '  or  *  i'avour  *  are  annu  kinu,  it  w 
clear  that  popular  opinion  regarded  them  as  coming  from  the  same  root.  This 
is  also  the  case  with  ula  and  w//m,  which  may  really  be  connected. 

'^  Niphu, 
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a  Babylonian  Julius  Obsequens."  This  refers  to  such  things 
as  a  cut-off  head  covered  with  sweat  (?),  a  mare  which  had 
a  horn  on  the  left  side  of  her  head,  a  sheep  with  four  horns, 
a  bearded  woman,  etc.,  etc.  Such  things  as  these  were 
recorded  in  Babylonia  until  a  very  late  date,  like  the  goat 
which  brought  forth  fifteen  young  at  one  time.'  The  tablet 
translated  by  M.  Boissier  is  exceedingly  mutilated,  and  no 
trustworthy  rendering  of  it  can  be  given  until  the  text  is 
completed.  It  seems  to  have  contained  nothing  but  the 
bare  statements  that  the  things  referred  to  had  been  seen — 
may  it  not  be  a  list  of  titles  of  works  ? 

The  book  of  Dr.  Boissier  is  a  noteworthy  production,  and 
Assyriologists  will  look  forward  to  the  "Sketch  of  Assyro- 
liabylonian  Divination  "  and  **  Glossary  of  Assyrian  words 
in  language  of  Augury,*'  which  he  is  now  preparing  for 
publication. 

The  plates  give  the  model  of  an  ox's  hoof  inscribed  with 
auguries  found  by  Mr.  Rassam  at  Kouyunjik,  and  the  larg^ 
fragment  with  diagrams  numbered  K.  2086,  etc.  Both  are 
reproduced  by  means  of  the  unsatisfactory  half-tone  process, 
and  the  photographs  of  the  hoof  are  accompanied  by 
drawings. 

T.  G.  Pinches. 


On  Yuan-Chwang's  Travels  in  India  (629-645  a.d.). 
Vol.  I.  By  the  late  Thomas  TVArrERs,  M.R.A.S. 
Edited  by  Professor  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  F.B.A., 
and  Dr.  S.  W.  Bijshell,  M.D.,  C.M.G.  (London  : 
Oriental  Translation  Fund,  n.s.,  vol.  xiv,  Royal  Asiatic 
Society.) 

The  Oriental  Translation  Fund  has  done  iis  once  again 
a  great  service  by  issuing  a  work  of  the  greatest  importance 
for  the  study  of  the  history  and  geography  of  India.  It 
was  very  fortunate  that  a  scholar  like  Mr.  Watters,  who 


^  iSee  **  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Li^ht  of  Rifords  of  AH»\Tia  nnd  Babylonia 
(S.I'.C.K.,  1904),  p.  184. 


»> 
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was  admirably  qualified  for  the  subject,  should  have  taken 
up  the  study,  and  that  the  publication  should  have  been 
carried  out  under  the  able  editorship  of  Professor  Rhys 
Davids  and  Dr.  Bushell. 

Mr.  Walters  modestly  called  his  work  "Notes  on  Tuan- 
Chwang's  Travels  in  India."  It  is,  however,  practically 
a  new  translation  of  the  whole  text,  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  volume  just  published,  the  portions  omitted  being 
of  little  or  no  value  for  practical  purposes.  The  first  volume 
includes  a  note  on  the  life  of  Thomas  Watters  (1840-1901) 
by  Dr.  Bushell,  and  another  on  the  name  **  Tuan-Chwang  " 
by  Professor  Rhys  Davids;  also  a  special  chapter  by  the 
author  on  the  Title  and  Text  of  the  Hsi-yii-chi,  and  a  note 
on  the  much  discussed  Introduction  of  the  original  text  itself. 
As  regards  the  actual  text  of  the  Travels,  it  brings  us  across 
the  Chinese  frontier  down  to  the  sacred  Jetavana  of  Sravasti. 

The  work  in  almost  every  page  is  marked  by  wonderful 
clearness  and  convincing  accuracy,  especially  as  to  the 
identification  of  Indian  names  and  places.  The  author 
corrects  several  improbable  and  often  impossible  theories 
advanced  by  his  predecessors,  Julien,  St.  Martin,  Cunningham, 
Heal,  etc.,  and  clears  up  once  for  all  many  obscure  passages 
which  had  been  previously  unintelligible  owing  to  the  limited 
knowledge  of  the  subject  then  available.  His  work  practically 
embodies  all  the  results  of  the  researches  made  by  previous 
scholars  and  explorers,  as  well  as  those  of  the  minute 
investigations  conducted  by  himself.  When  we  examine  the 
names  of  the  books  to  which  he  refers  in  his  notes,  we  are 
surprised  to  discover  how  well  versed  he  was  in  all  the 
important  Buddhist  texts,  not  only  those  contained  in  the 
Chinese  pitaka  collection,  but  also  several  works  never 
included  in  it;  and  we  are  still  more  surprised  to  see  how 
well  he  knew  where  to  look  for  information  on  diverse 
subjects  among  the  vast  number  of  Chinese  books,  both 
sacred  and  secular,  many  of  them  existing  only  in  some 
isolated  libraries  in  Japan.  He  probably  spent  some  time 
in  preparatory  study  with  a  view  to  understanding  Tuan- 
<Chwang  more  completely. 
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In  view  of  his  great  success  in  the  execution  of  the  work 
a  few  slips  of  the  pen  in  regard  to  minor  points  are  scafcely 
worth  mentioning  here.  But  I  shall  refer  to  one  or  two 
which,  if  left  unnoticed,  might  mislead  some  interested 
readers. 

When  he  corrects  Julien,  in  translation  especially,  he  is^ 
generally  right,  and  is  supported  hy  proofs  from  other 
sources.  But  when  he  is  speaking  of  the  Sanskrit  names  of 
the  *  Five  Sciences '  given  by  Julien  he  represents  (p.  167) 
the  French  savant  as  restoring  the  names  entirely  from  hi» 
own  conjecture,  and  in  one  case  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  Julien  discovered  his  error  afterwards.  But  the  *  Five 
Sciences '  (pailcavidyusthana),  unknown  as  they  are  to 
brahmin  literature,  were  preserved  and  studied  as  useful 
knowledge  among  the  Buddhists.  The  nomenclature  may  be 
entirely  Buddhistic,  yet  it  is  not  Julien's  at  all,  because 
the  names  are  found  in  the  Mahuvyutpatti,  §  76,  1-5,  as 
(1)  Sabdavidyii  (Grammar) ;  (2)  Hetuvidya  (Logic) ; 
(3)  Adhyatmavidya  (Subjective  Science) ;  (4)  Cikitsavidyii 
(Medicine) ;  (5)  Silpakarmasthanavidya  (Arts  and  Crafts) 
— thus  perfectly  justifying  Julien's  restorations.  If  Julien 
recognized  his  mistake  in  '  Hetuvidya '  and  thought  it  ought 
to  have  been  '  Nyaya/  the  explanation  may  be  that  he  had 
forgotten  the  source  from  which  he  originally  drew  hi* 
information. 

In  his  noteis  on  the  Buddhist  Council  said  to  have  been 
held  under  King  Kaniska  (pp.  270-278)  Mr.  Watters  clears 
up  several  doubtful  points  important  for  the  history  of 
Buddhism.  That  the  supposed  Council  of  Kaniska  was  not 
to  settle  the  canonical  texts,  but  to  draw  up  commentaries,, 
is  no  longer  open  to  question.  Whether,  however,  such 
a  Council  drew  up  the  existing  commentaries  is  still  disputed^ 
and  Mr.  Watters  maintains  the  negative,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  one  of  the  official  commentaries  (Mahavibhasa) 
relates  a  miracle  which  it  says  occurred  former  It/  in  the  reign 
of  that  king. 

Yasumitra,  moreover,  who  is  reputed  to  have  been  the 
Head  of  the  Council  of  Compilation,  is  mentioned  and  quoted- 
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in  the  book  just  referred  to.  These  seem  to  be  strong 
grounds  of  argument,  but,  as  Watters  himself  points  out, 
there  appear  to  have  been  several  Yibhasas  and  several 
Yasumitras  (seven  or  eight) ;  and  this  makes  any  conclusion 
hazardous  which  is  based  upon  any  one  of  them  singly. 
Besides,  the  Mahavibhasa  is  not  a  commentary,  properly 
speaking.  The  work  seems  to  me  to  be  a  record  or  collection 
of  notes  taken  orally  from  the  learned  referees  present  at  the 
Council,  as  well  as  of  quotations  from  ancient  authors  of 
various  schools.  In  this  case  the  frequent  occurrence,  in  the 
text,  of  Vasumitra,  Parsva,  etc.,  who  are  said  to  have  been 
the  elders  at  the  Council,  will  be  quite  natural,  and 
consequently  quotations  from  their  opinions  are  not  from 
their  books  but  from  their  utterances.  At  any  rate,  the 
opinions  recorded  of  the  Kashmir  and  Gandhiira  schools  of 
the  Abhidharmika  teachers,  which  are  referred  to  as 
contemporaneously  existing,  are  certainly  not  quotations 
from  books. 

The  Council,  whether  held  under  Kaniska  or  soon  after 
him,  drew  up  very  likely  only  the  Vibhasa  on  the  Abhi- 
dharma  as  represented  by  Katyayanlputra's  Jilanaprasthana 
belonging  to  the  Sarvastivadins.  But  the  compilation  of  the 
TJpade^a  on  the  Sutras  and  of  the  Vibbiivsa  on  the  Vinaya 
may  be  a  fiction  altogether.  Again,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
any  other  schools  than  the  Sarvastivadins  took  part  at  all  in 
this  Council  of  Compilation. 

The    whole    affair    was    therefore    Hinayanist,   and   had 

nothing  to  do  with  the  Mahayana  system.      All  arguments 

about  the  Council  and  its  works  will  be  valueless  until  the 

.  Mahavibhasa — an  encyclopaedia  of  Buddhist  philosophy  ^  — 

is  translated  into  one  of  the  European  languages. 

Mr.  Watters  represents  (p.  278)  Asvaghosa,  the  vice- 
president  of  the  Council  according  to  one  account,  as  writing 
his  composition  of  the  Vibhasa  on  stone.  But  unfortunately 
he  is  never  represented  so  in  the  Life  of  Vasubandhu,  which 
is  Mr.  Watters's  authority,  as  can  be  seen  from  my  trans- 
lation (long-pao,  July,  1904).      Perhaps  the  mistake  arose 

*  Compare  Wutters,  p.  278. 
j.K.A.s.   190.').  27 
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in  confusing  the  edict  forbidding  the  Yibhasa  being  taken 
out  of  the  country  (which  was  published  on  stone)  with  the 
Vibhasa  itself. 

The  name  of  one  of  the  Indian  alphabets,  Kharostha 
(Kharosthi),  he  says  (p.  153),  is  translated  in  Chinese  by 
*  Ass-ear.*  This  is  evidently  a  slip  of  the  pen,  for  the 
Chinese  translation  is  *  Ass-lip  *  correctly. 

A  Chinese  annotator,  he  says  (p.  328),  has  suggested 
that  'stupa'  here  is  a  mistake  for  'place.*  This  is  quite 
a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Watters.  The 
annotator  simply  says  that  the  particle  *|^  (which  follows 
the  word)  'stupa,'  ought  to  be  corrected  to  Jfe,  '  place.* 

As  to  the  *  Three  ways  of  transmigration  *  (p.  371),  he 
introduces  a  curious  explanation,  i.e.  the  "  ways  of  pain,  of 
perplexity,  and  of  moral  action."  This,  however,  refers  to 
the  three  gatis,  the  worst  half  of  the  six  gatis,  namely,  the 
hells  (naraka),  brute  creation  (tiryagyoni),  and  departed 
(hungry)  spirits  (preta). 

The  name  of  Vasubandhu's  mother,  *  Bilindi,*  and  that  of 
his  younger  brother,  '  Bilindi-bhava,*  given  by  Mr.  Watters 
(p.  210),  ought  to  be  respectively  'Viriiici'  and  *  Virinci- 
vatsa,'  as  I  have  represented  them  in  my  translation  of  the 
Life  of  Vasubandhu  (Tong-pao,  I.e.). 

The  '  Vidyamatrasiddhi '  (PH  |K  |gt),  a  well-known  work 
of  Vasubandhu,  and  a  textbook  of  the  Yogacarya  system 
(p.  370),  ought  to  be  restored  to  the  *  Vijfiana-matra-siddhi/ 
The  origin  of  this  mistake,  which  is  not  Mr.  Watters's  at  all, 
arose  from  the  Tibeto-Chinese  Catalogue  compiled  in  the 
Council  of  Kubilai  Khan  (1280-1294)  in  China,  which 
transcribes  the  first  part  of  the  name  with  Ch.  SL  &  ^f 
'  wei-ti-ya '  (vidya),  which  M.  Julien  and  Dr.  Nanjio 
followed. 

Kuei-chi  (died  682),  however,  a  disciple  of  Tuan- 
Chwang,  says  in  his  commentary  on  the  text  that  the  name 

is  fltt:  S  K  J*  H  *J  35  ;S  ffi,  '  Pi-zo-ti-ma-ta-la-ta 
hsi-ti,*  which  will  be  something  like  '  Vijnati-matra-ta- 
siddhi.*  A  Tibetan  work,  too,  by  Ratnasambhava  seems  to 
have  something  like  .*  Vijnavati-matra-ta-siddhi.* 
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These  clearly  show  that  this  original  had  some  word 
•derived  from  *  vijna/  but  not  *  vidya/  and  this  is  fully  borne 
out  by  the  evidence  that  can  be  adduced  from  other  sources, 
such  as  '  Vi j iianasti  -  tva  -  matra  -  vadinah  *  (Sankaracarya's 
bhasya  on  the  Vedanta  sutras) ;  '  Vijnanamatram  atroktam 
yogacaryena  dhimata'  (Sarvasiddhanta  saihgraha) ;  '  Vijiiana- 
matrika '  (Lanka vatara) ;  and  *  Vijnanavadinah  '  of  other 
texts.  Thus  we  are  perfectly  justified  in  using  *  Vijnana- 
matra '  for  the  hitherto  accepted  *  Vidyamatra.' 

The  use  of  Sanskrit  and  Pali  forms  side  by  side  was 
intentional,  as  the  author  himself  would  have  Us  understand 
(p.  vi) ;  but  a  want  of  uniformity  in  spelling  is  unfortunately 
noticeable  throughout  the  book,  such  as  Fang-chih,  Fang- 
chieh ;  t*u-shih,  t^eu-shih ;  sammatiya,  sammitiya ;  Traya- 
strimsa,  Tayastimsa ;  uttpalavarni,  utpalavarna ;  Sravasti, 
Sravasti ;  Asanga,  Asanga  ;  samhita,  sanhita ;  etc.  We  meet 
some  of  these  frequently. 

The  regrettable  point  of  the  work  is  that  it  contains 
a  comparatively  great  number  of  mistakes  in  Chinese 
characters.  To  those  who  read  Chinese,  and  intend  to 
study  Mr.  Watters's  arguments,  these  mistakes  are  rather 
misleading. 

This  is,  lot  it  be  remarked  in  conclusion,  an  important 

and  indispensable  work  by  one  of  the  ablest  of  scholars,  and 

attractive   to   students   of   Indian   history   and   geography, 

as  well  as  to  those  of  Chinese  Buddhism.      It  will  form 

a  valuable  and  permanent  memorial  of  its  much  lamented 

author. 

J.  Takakusu. 

RECENT    ARABIC    PUBLICATIONS    IN    THE    EAST. 

The  Iliad  of  Homer,  translated  into  Arabic  verse,  with 
Introduction,  Notes,  Glossary,  and  Indices.  By  Sulaiman 
AL-BisTANi.     (Cairo  :  Hilal  Press,  1904.) 

This  work  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  Cairene 
Press,  and  for  the  first  time  probably  in  the  literary  history 
of  the  East  a  banquet  was  given  in  honour  of  the  talented 
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author.  Shepheard's  Hotel  was  decorated  and  illuminated, 
and  a  company  of  a  hundred,  including  the  most  eminent 
Egyptian  writers,  both  Christian  and  Mohammedan,  sat  down 
to  celebrate  the  publication  of  the  work  to  which  Sulaiman 
Bistani  had  devoted  the  best  years  of  his  life.  The  Muktatqf 
for  last  July  contains  a  full  report  of  the  speeches  delivered 
there  by  Sarriif,  the  Sayyid  Rashid,  and  others,  as  well  a* 
the  author's  reply. 

This  enthusiasm  seems  to  have  been  well  merited.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Arabic  language  is  undergoing 
a  renaissance,  and  there  is  every  likelihood  of  its  again 
becoming  a  great  literary  vehicle.  This  renaissance  will 
be  greatly  aided  by  the  reproduction  in  it  of  the  great 
European  classics,  which  still  retain  their  place  as  the  basi^ 
of  the  higher  education  and  as  models  of  taste  and  style. 
And,  unlike  those  old  translators  from  the  Greek  vi&  Syriac,. 
whose  methods  are  justly  characterized  by  Abii  Sa'id 
al-SirafI  in  the  dialogue  published  in  the  January  number, 
Mr.  Bistani  has  done  his  best  to  reproduce  a  work  of  art 
artisticalh'.  If  Homer  has  had  to  wait  till  1904  to  appear 
in  an  Arabic  dress,  he  has  at  least  found  a  translator  who 
has  done  his  utmost  to  render  him  worthily. 

That  there  was  no  earlier  translation  of  the  Iliad  into  Arabic 
seems  certain,  though  Homer's  name  is  not  unfrequently 
mentioned  by  Moslem  authors.  The  reasons  for  this  lie 
partly  in  the  great  difficulty  of  rendering  a  Greek  epic  inta 
a  language  which  had  not  even  the  beginnings  of  epic 
poetry ;  but  doubtless  far  more  in  the  hostile  attitude  whicli 
Islam  assumed  towards  everything  that  savoured  of  idolatry 
or  polytheism.  Only  Christian  scholars  could  have  even 
attempted  the  task  in  the  time  of  the  Caliphate ;  and  they 
would  have  exposed  themselves  to  the  suspicion  of  hankering 
after  or  even  harbouring  the  old  idolatry. 

In  one  of  the  introductory  chapters  the  translator  give» 
a  history  of  his  undertaking.  As  early  as  1887  he  began 
rendering  portions  at  random  from  an  English  translation 
compared  with  one  in  French.  These  specimens  were 
exliibited  by  him   to  various   friends,   who  expressed   their 
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approval  and  encouraged  him  to  continue.  He  started 
afresh  at  the  beginning  of  the  Iliad,  but  was  bewildered 
by  the  differences  which  he  observed  between  the  translations 
which  he  had  been  employing,  and  so  determined  to  learn 
the  language  of  the  original  before  continuing.  He  was* 
fortunate  in  obtaining  the  help  of  one  of  the  Jesuit 
missionaries,  who  put  him  in  the  way  of  acquiring  the 
necessary  familiarity  with  the  Greek  tongue.  He  was  then 
compelled  to  travel  for  some  years  in  Persia  and  India, 
during  which  time  he  had  to  put  the  Iliad  aside,  except  for 
occasional  hours  which  he  could  devote  to  it  ''  on  mountain 
tops,  on  the  deck  of  a  steamer,  or  in  a  railway  carriage." 
In  Constantinople,  where  he  resided  for  many  years,  he 
had  the  advantage  of  the  society  of  some  learned  Greeks, 
who  were  devoted  to  Homer,  and  willing  to  give  their 
opinion  on  difficult  passages. 

When  he  had  finished  his  translation  he  felt  that  the 
work  would  be  unintelligible  to  the  Arabic  reader  without 
a  commentary,  and  he  started  compiling  one  on  a  new  plan. 
This  was  to  illustrate  the  Homeric  ideas  from  Arabian 
antiquity,  which  does  indeed  furnish  appropriate  parallels 
to  many  of  them.  For  this  purpose  he  read  through  some 
two  hundred  Arabic  poets,  besides  a  great  quantity  of 
non-Arabic  literature.  Although  then  the  translation  had 
been  finished  by  1895  this  additional  labour  took  him  till 
1902.  The  work  finally,  which  occupies  over  1,200  large 
octavo  pages,  with  the  verses  fully  vocalized,  had  to  be 
printed  at  the  author's  expense. 

The  Preface  further  gives  an  account  of  the  internal 
difficulties  which  the  author  had  to  face,  and  how  he 
surmounted  them.  One  of  these  was  the  transliteration  or 
representation  of  proper  names  ;  the  author  has  tried  to 
render  their  appearance  in  Arabic  dress  tolerable,  but  many 
of  them  cannot  fail  to  look  barbarous. 

A  much  more  serious  difficulty  was  that  of  metre,  for, 
though  rich  in  metres,  the  Arabic  language  possesses  no 
opic  metre — unless  indeed  the  rejez  couplet  bear  some 
analogy  to  the  metre  employed  by  the  classical  languages 
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for  didactic  poetry ;  but  it  would  not  be  sufficiently  dignified 
for  a  version  of  the  Iliad.  The  translator's  solution  of  thi» 
problem  has  been  to  divide  the  books  of  the  Iliad  into 
paragraphs,  which  he  has  versified  in  ten  different  metres,, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject.  He  has  endeavoured 
to  make  some  observations  on  the  motives  which  induce 
the  Arabic  poets  to  select  one  or  other  metre  for  a  particular 
poem,  and  based  his  procedure  on  them. 

At  times  he  has  substituted  for  the  simple  metre  of  the 
original  a  highly  elaborate  form  of  stanza.  In  this  he  has 
the  countenance  of  some  English  translators  who  have 
rendered  parts  of  Homer  in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  the  tefza 
rima,  and  ballad  metres. 

A  few  specimens  of  the  translation  may  be  quoted,  and 
first  one  of  simple  narrative,  for  which  the  Tawil  metre 
has  been  employed  (Iliad,  i,  187) : 


The  simplicity  and  solemnity  of  the  rhythm  seems  to 
correspond  with  that  of  the  original  better  than  would 
have  been  deemed  possible  considering  the  difference  of 
the  metrical  systems.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  rhyme,  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  preserved  through  a  whole  book,, 
the  author  would  probably  have  adopted  this  measure  for 
the  whole  work.  Here  are  the  renderings  of  two  famous 
passages,  in  which  rather  complicated  and  elaborate  metres 
have  been  employed. 

Iliad,  ix,  502  :  Ka\  yap  t€  Xirai  elak  <Jto9  Kovpoi  fA€yd\ou>. 

^j^^^ij  -ULi;^  ^Juu  •» W  CL^\^\  AJU-j  L-^^j  ^\ 
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l.X-J^  ^^^JJaj  j^Juc  (j-w3pj     iSutf  Jw-.^  ^jJJ  J-Jp'  ^^ 


'Prayers '  (Xiral)  are  rendered  by  salawdt  and  *  Ate'  by  zallah, 
literally  'a  slip  of  the  foot.'  Perhaps  it  is  difficult  to  suggest 
anything  better ;  but  Ate  seems  too  vigorous  a  person  to  be 
adequately  represented  by  *  a  slip.* 

Iliad,  vi,  459  :  /cai  irori  rt?  elTrrjat,  from  the  scene  between 
Hector  and  Andromache : 

t^^  ^!r*  LjH  ^^l  u^^'j 

The  excellence  of  the  versification  is  apparent.  In  the 
matter  of  language  the  translator  has  followed  the  example 
of  the  best  classical  poets,  whose  diction  is  choice,  but  not 
obscure.  He  has  indeed  provided  the  book  with  a  glossary 
of  the  harder  terms,  but  the  educated  reader  will  not  often 
have  occasion  to  use  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  above  specimens  will  show  that  the 
rendering  is  somewhat  freer  than  from  the  translator's 
statements  in  his  preface  would  have  been  expected.  In 
some    cases    his    alterations    of    the    text    appear    quite 
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unintelligible.  Thus  at  the  beginning  of  the  poem  the  Muse 
is  asked  which  of  the  gods  stirred  up  enmity  between 
Agamemnon  and  Achilles,  and  replies  "  Phoebus."  The 
translator  makes  the  question  ''  which  god  decided  P  "  and 
the  answer  "  Phcobus  and  Zeus." 

The  introduction — 200  pages  long— contains  a  quantity  of 
interesting  matter,  and  shows  that  the  translator  has  made 
himself  acquainted  with  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
literature  on  the  Homeric  question,  which  since  the  time 
of  F.  A.  Wolf  has  rolled  onward  like  a  flood.  It  is  natural 
that  Mr.  Bistani  should  sympathize  with  the  ultra - 
conservatives  on  this  question,  even  to  the  extent  of  quoting 
**  Herodotus's  Life  of  Homer  "  as  a  serious  authority,  and 
declaring  the  "Wolfian  hypothesis  quite  exploded.  Some 
valuable  chapters  are  occupied  with  the  drawing  of  parallels 
between  the  Arabian  Jdhiliyyahf  or  pre-lslamio  period,  and 
Greek  heroic  antiquity ;  some  others  with  the  history  of 
Arabic  poetry,  and  an  endeavour  to  define  the  characteristics 
of  the  difierent  periods  and  their  chief  representatives.  The 
work  is  illustrated  with  a  fair  number  of  engravings,  being 
reproductions  of  ancient  monuments. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  this  work  will  have  a  large 
circulation  in  Arabic-speaking  countries,  and  the  perusal 
of  it  may  be  heartily  recommended  to  those  here  who  are 
proceeding  to  the  study  of  Arabic  after  pursuing  a  course 
of  classical  philology.  The  translator's  command  of  the 
''perspicuous  Arabic  language"  is  so  thorough  that  the 
learner  could  have  no  better  guide  ;  and  acquaintance  with 
the  Arabic  Iliad  would  facilitate  the  understanding  of  that 
Arabic  poetry  which  many  accomplished  scholars  find 
difficult  and  unattractive.  The  European  scholar  will  by 
no  means  be  deterred  by  the  price,  £1,  which  for  ao 
splendid  a  volume  seems  exceedingly  moderate ;  but  will 
it  not  be  somewhat  prohibitive  in  the  East?  Perhaps, 
however,  the  translator  will  see  his  way  to  producing  a  more 
modest  edition  which  will  bring  the  Iliad  within  the  reach 
of  the  youth  of  the  East.  It  will  then  be  seen  whether  the 
educational  value  of  old  Homer's  verse,  which  is  still  so 
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highly  appreciated  in  Europe,  will  be  found  to  hold  good  in 

Egypt,  Syria,  and  the  less  advanced  countries  where  Arabic 

is  spoken  and  read. 

D.  S.  Margoliouth. 

The  Hunting-ground  of  the  Forager  and  the  Fountain 
OF  THE  Thirsty  (Nu/'at  al-rd'id  washir'at  al-wdrid). 
By  the  Sheikh  Ibrahim  al-YazajT.  Vol.  I.  (Cairo: 
Ma'arif  Press,  1904.) 

This  work  is  an  Arabic  Synonymik,  or  collection  of  phrases 
of  similar  import,  but  all  of  classical  authority,  arranged 
according  to  subjects.  The  first  volume  begins  with  the 
human  form,  proceeds  to  the  senses,  the  moral  qualities,  the 
bodily  and  mental  affections,  and  ends  with  social  distinctions. 
It  is  intended  for  the  use  of  Arabic  stylists,  and  the  author, 
the  son  and  literary  heir  of  the  celebrated  Nasif  al-YazajI, 
is  himself  so  highly  esteemed  as  a  writer  of  Arabic  that 
it  would  be  presumptuous  to  criticise  his  prcecepta  atyli 
Arabici.  He  has,  of  course,  some  famous  predecessors  in 
this  line :  the  classical  works  of  Ibn  al-Sikkit  (the  Tahdhib) 
4ind  Tha*alibl  (Fikh  al-lughah)  are  similar  both  in  arrange- 
ment and  contents  to  the  one  before  us.  The  Sheikh's  lists 
of  synonyms  are,  however,  more  copious  than  those  to  be 
found  in  older  works,  and  he  elucidates  all  difficulties  in 
brief  notes.  Philologists  would  doubtless  like  to  be  told 
something  of  the  origin  of  the  phrases,  where  they  first 
occur,  and  how  the  Arabs  come  to  have  so  many  expressions 
for  the  same  idea.  All  such  considerations — which,  indeed, 
would  lead  to  lengthy  dissertations — are  excluded  by  the 
practical  character  of  the  book.  We  hope  the  remaining 
volumes  may  soon  appear. 

The  Book  of  Sovereignty  and  Government  {Kitdh  ai- 
imamah  wal-siydsah).  By  Ibn  Kutaibah  (ob.  270  a.h.). 
Edited  by  Muhammad  Mahmud  al-Rafi*T.  Two 
volumes.     (Cairo :  Nile  Press,  1904.) 

For  this  work   only   moderate   gratitude   is   due   to   the 
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editor,  since  it  has  long  been  known  in  Europe  to  be 
spurious  (see  Brockelmann,  i,  122),  and  even  a  cursory 
perusal  shows  it  to  be  a  historical  romance.  The  author's 
object  is  the  glorification  of  '  All  and  his  sons,  for  which 
purpose  he  invents  the  most  improbable  anecdotos,  or 
misrepresents  the  best  attested  facts  of  history.  He  revels 
in  letters  and  speeches,  reports  lengthy  debates,  and  produces 
correspondence  between  all  the  persons  who  played  important 
parts  in  the  wars  of  succession  that  followed  on  the  murder 
of  0th man  ;  one  can  only  regret  that  it  is  all  the  product  of 
the  fancy,  often  resembling  very  closely  the  matter  embodied 
in  Nahj  al-balughah.  Probably  the  most  felicitous  of  the 
author's  inventions  is  the  romantic  story  of  Mu'awiyah  and 
Yazid,  and  their  unsuccessful  attempt  to  obtain  for  the 
latter  Urainib,  wife  of  'Abd  al-Salam,  and  the  most  beautiful, 
accomplished,  and  wealthy  woman  of  the  time.  'Abdallah 
Ibn  Salam  is  induced  to  divorce  his  wife  in  the  idea  that  he 
will  get  the  Caliph's  daughter ;  but  the  messenger  who 
is  sent  by  Mu*awiyah  to  demand  her  hand  for  Yazld 
discovers  that  Husain,  son  of  'All,  is  also  a  suitor,  and 
advises  Urainib  to  give  Husain  the  preference.  'Abdallah, 
son  of  Salam,  loses  his  whole  fortune  except  a  treasure-chest 
which  he  had  deposited  with  his  former  wife,  and  begs 
Husain  to  induce  his  wife  to  restore  it.  Husain  assents,  but 
stipulates  that  'Abdallah  must  ask  for  it  in  person ;  and  this 
leads  to  a  romantic  meeting  between  'Abdallah  and  Urainib,^ 
affected  by  which  the  magnanimous  Husain  abandons  his 
claim  to  Urainib,  who  is  reunited  to  her  former  husband. 
Probably  the  author's  fancy  is  more  brilliant  than  that  of 
the  pseudo-Wakidi ;  but  there  is  always  a  danger  of  such 
works  being  mistaken  for  real  history,  and  the  editor  ought 
not  to  have  published  the  book  without  giving  some  warning 
concerning  its  character.  The  printing  is  excellent,  and 
there  appear  to  be  very  few  errors. 
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Deliverance  after  Stress  {Al-Farqf  ba^d  al-shiddah),  bjr 
Abu  'Ali  al-Muhassin  al-TanukhT  (ob.  384  a.m.). 
Edited  by  Muhammad  al-ZuhrT  al-Ghamrawi  at  the 
cost  of  Mahmud  Efendi  Riyad.  Two  volumes.  (Cairo : 
Hilal  Press,  1903-4.) 

Of  this  book  it  may  with  justice  be  said  that  an  editioa^ 
has  long  been  a  desideratum.  It  enjoyed  so  much  popularity 
when  it  was  first  composed  that  a  Rabbi  thought  proper  to 
produce  a  similar  book  for  the  benefit  of  his  compatriots ; 
and  it  is  familiar  to  all  Arabic  scholars  from  the  allusion 
to  it  ill  Hariri's  Makamas.  Much  of  the  matter  which  it 
contains  is  highly  entertaining,  and  might  be  popular  in  an 
English  translation. 

As  the  name  of  the  book  implies,  all  the  stories  are 
cases  of  deliverance  from  some  danger  or  misfortune  that 
seemed  hopeless,  and  in  most  of  these  cases  either  the  Koran 
or  the  Prophet  plays  a  part.  A  fair  number  must  be 
regarded  as  either  historical  or  at  least  founded  on  fact. 
Such  is  the  tale  of  a  bedridden  woman,  who,  after  years  of 
paralysis,  begged  that  she  might  be  either  cured  or  killed. 
The  Prophet  appeared  to  her  in  a  dream,  took  her  hand, 
and  helped  her  to  rise  ;  presently  she  woke,  and  found 
herself  able  to  walk  without  assistance.  The  author,  who 
gives  this  story  from  two  sources,  also  declares  that  he 
was  personally  acquainted  with  the  woman,  whose  name 
and  Baghdad  address  he  communicates,  and  about  whose 
history  he  gives  other  minute  details.  One  anecdote  that  is 
worthy  of  Flammarion's  Inconnu  is  of  a  citizen  of  Baghdad 
who  had  squandered  his  fortune,  and  in  distress  took  to 
fervent  prayer.  In  a  dream  he  was  told  to  go  to  Egypt, 
where  he  would  prosper.  He  goes  thither,  but  can  find 
no  employment,  and  is  about  to  take  to  begging  when  he 
is  arrested  by  a  policeman  as  a  vagrant.  To  this  policeman 
he  tells  his  story.  "  Fool  you  must  be  !  "  replied  the 
policeman :  *'  I  had  a  similar  dream  myself,  telling  me 
I  should  find  30,000  dinars  buried  under  a  tree  in  the 
garden  of  a  house  in  Baghdad ;   but  I  was  not  so  mad  as 
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to  go  o£E  to  Baghdad  to  look  for  them."  The  house 
mentioned  by  the  policeman  is,  however,  the  house  of  the 
man  to  whom  he  is  talking,  who  returns  to  his  home,  digs 
up  the  treasure,  and  lives  happily  ever  after.  In  some 
other  eases  the  Prophet  appears  to  two  persons  simultaneously 
in  dreams  ;  and  it  is  fortunate  that,  according  to  a  well- 
authenticated  tradition,  it  is  not  in  Satan's  power  to  personate 
the  Prophet  in  a  vision  of  the  night. 

For  those  who  care  to  investigate  the  origin  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  this  book  will  provide  some  materials.  The  well- 
known  adventure  of  Sindbad,  in  which  he  is  landed  in 
a  country  where  husband  is  buried  with  wife  and  wife  with 
husband,  is  told  by  TanukhT,  i,  144,  5.  The  scene  is  laid 
in  Rukhan  (Arrakan  P) ;  the  hero  is  a  Byzantine  patriciuSy 
who  has  fallen  into  captivity  in  the  Kukhan  country;  and 
the  authority  for  the  story  is  Najid,  scribe  of  Ibrahim  Ibn 
al-Mahdi,  who  was  told  by  Ibrahim,  who  was  told  by 
Mukhallad  of  Tabaristan,  chief  scribe  of  al-Mahdl  (Caliph 
775-785  A.n.),  who  got  it  from  Kubath  Ibn  Razln  al-Lakhml, 
who  heard  it  from  the  hero.  The  story  was  told  to  the 
Caliph  'Abd  al-Malik  (685-705  a.d.)  by  Kubath,  immediately 
after  his  release  from  captivity.  If  these  statements  are 
accurate,  some  good  clues  are  furnished  for  tracing  this 
element  in  the  Sindbad  legend. 

Like  most  books  published  in  the  East,  this  edition  has 
no  index  and  no  information  about  the  MSS.  which  have 
been  followed.  In  parts  the  number  of  misprints  is  rather 
serious.  An  Arabic  scholar  might  make  worse  use  of  his 
time  than  in  providing  an  edition  of  Tanukhl  suited  to 
the  requirements  of  European  scholars  and  English  readers. 

Concordance  to  the  Koran  {Miftdh  kunuz  al-Kur^&n). 

The  copy  which  has  been  sent  the  present  writer  is  without 
title-page,  but  from  the  dialect  of  the  preface  appears  to  have 
been  printed  at  Kazan.  The  name  of  the  author  is  Kazim 
Bey.  It  is  certainly  a  great  improvement  on  previous 
concordances.     That  of   Fliigel   gives    references   without 
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citation  of  passages ;  and  an  Indian  concordance  that  is  in 
preparation  appears  to  follow  the  same  principle,  and  to  be 
no  improvement  on  Fliigel — unless  perhaps  it  corrects  the 
few  errors  and  omissions  which  can  be  found  in  his  work,. 
The  present  work  gives  the  texts  in  full,  and  is  arranged  in 
the  strictest  alphabetical  order  ;  only  the  European  will  not 
find  it  quite  easy  to  use,  since  the  Surahs  are  cited  by  name 
instead  of  by  number,  and  the  verses  are  not  cited  by 
number,  but  (apparently)  by  page.  A  really  useful  con- 
cordance could  be  made  by  a  combination  of  Fliigel  with 
the  Miftah. 

D.  S.  Margoliouth. 

Cantonese  Love -Songs.  Translated  with  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  Cecil  Clementi,  M.A.,  late  Demy  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford ;  Member  of  the  Land  Court 
for  the  New  Territory,  Hongkong.  Two  volumes. 
Vol.  I  contains  the  Chinese  text  with  a  glossary ;  Vol.  II 
the  translation  into  English,  with  an  introduction  and 
full  explanatory  notes.  (Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon 
Press,  1904.) 

The  accomplished  translator  of  these  Cantonese  songs,. 
J^  pE>  ^^  ^  scholarly  introduction,  gives  a  full  account  of 
their  scope  and  authorship.  The  author  of  the  songs,  which 
were  published  probably  in  1828  a.d.,  was  ChiA  Tsz-jrung, 
JS  ■?  J|f>  ®  prefect  of  Tsheng-chau,  ^  j)t|.  His  aim  is 
stated  in  his  preface,  which  is  short  enough  to  be  quoted 
in  full : — 

**  Since  scholars,  who  tread  the  path  of  virtue,  take  eager 
pleasure  in  hearing  of  the  faithful  devotion  described  by  the  love- 
songs  of  Canton,  my  hope  is  that  this  little  volume  may  serve  to 
rescue  all  such  as  are  sunk  in  this  world  among  the  spells  of  the 
ocean  of  desire.  Written  in  the  *  Azure  Sky '  book -shop  in  the 
ninth  month  of  the  sixth  year  of  To  Kwong  "  (1828  a.d.). 

The  *  sixth  '  should  surely  be  the  *  eighth  '  year  according 
to  the  cyclical  date  employed,  but  the  translator  is 
occasionally  careless  in  his  dates.     He  is  sometimes  not  quite 
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exact,  too,  in  his  natural  history;  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
second  preface,  "when  the  cicalas  chirped  at  the  door," 
where  crickets,  J^  ji$,  are  really  alluded  to ;  and  in  his 
chance  identification  of  the  Dryaudm  cordata,  a  beautiful 
Chinese  tree  with  wide -spreading  leaves,  with  the  more 
familiar  elm.  It  seems  ungracious,  however,  to  insist  on 
this,  as  the  translator  disclaims  literary  accuracy  in  his  own 
preface,  where  he  says :  — "  My  purpose  will  have  been 
served  if  I  succeed  in  directing  attention  to  a  side  of  the 
Chinese  character  which  tends  often  to  be  overlooked.  No 
one  can  hope  to  appreciate  the  extreme  sentimentality  of 
the  Cantonese,  unless  he  has  delighted  in  scenes  such 
as  those  which  the  preface  of  *Shek  the  Taoist*  describes 
so  beautifully  ;  but,  the  more  fully  this  sentimentality  is 
understood,  the  more  clearly  will  it  be  seen  to  tinge  the 
temperament  even  of  the  coldest  business-man  or  the  most 
uncouth  coolie." 

There  are  no  less  than  twelve  original  prefaces  to  the  book, 
the  last  of  which  gives  an  outline  of  the  peculiar  notation 
of  Chinese  guitar  music.  This  is  cleverly  elaborated  by  the 
translator  in  the  introduction  with  the  assistance  of  a  picture 
of  the  four-stringed  jt?^e-/;//d,  the  usual  instrument  with  which 
the  songs  are  sung.  The  songs  are  written  in  verse,  which 
rimes,  but  is  unfettered  by  metre,  having  lines  long  or  short 
at  hazard,  with  certain  restrictions ;  and  they  are  evidently 
intended  for  singing  rather  than  for  reading  or  reciting. 
Mr.  Clemcnti  has  no  mean  opinion  of  the  high  value  of  the 
l)oetry.  After  comparing  the  themes  not  unfavourably  in 
some  points  to  T/te  Pilgrim^s  Progress  and  to  Ruskin,  to 
Ovid  and  to  Virgil,  he  comes  to  the  interesting  conclusion 
that— 

**  The  Cantonese  Love-songs  resemble  Hebraic  rather  than 
Hellenic  love  -  poetry.  In  the  Song  of  Solomon,  amid  great 
divergence  of  treatment,  there  is  apparent  the  same  desire  to  find 
ever  new  expression  for  humanity  in  a  non-human  world.  The 
lover  is  to  his  lady  as  a  bundle  of  myrrh,  a  cluster  of  camphire,  an 
apple-tree,  a  roe  or  a  young  hart ;  his  loved  one  is  as  a  rose  of 
Sharon,  a  lily  of  the  valleys,  a  dove,  a  garden  enclosed,  a  fountain 
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of  gardens,  a  company  of  horses  in  Pharaoh's  chariots.  One 
metaphor  comes  especially  close  to  Chinese  thought :  *  How  fair ! ' 
cries  the  lover,  *  how  pleasant  art  thou,  0  love,  for  delights !  This 
thy  stature  is  like  to  a  palm-tree.  ...  I  said,  I  will  go  up  to 
the  palm-tree,  I  will  take  hold  of  the  boughs  thereof ! '  Again 
and  again,  in  the  Cantonese  songs,  a  girl  is  spoken  of  as  a  tree 
whose  branches  men  lay  hold  upon  and  snap.  But  even  here  there 
is  a  wide  difference.  The  Hebrew  poet  rarely  ventures  beyond 
a  comparison  of  man  and  nature.  *  Who  is  this  that  cometh  out  of 
the  wilderness  like  pillars  of  smoke.'  *  Be  thou  like  to  a  roe  or  to 
a  young  hart  upon  the  mountain  of  spices.*  *  Aa  the  lily  among 
thorns,  so  is  my  love  among  the  daughters.'  *Who  is  she  that 
looketh  forth  aa  the  morning,  fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun, 
and  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners  ?  '  But  this  does  not  satisfy 
the  Chinese  poet,  who  proclaims,  not  comparison,  but  identity  of 
essence  in  man  and  nature.  The  maiden  is  not  compared  to,  she 
actually  is,  the  royal  flower  in  the  Cinnamon  Garden :  she  is  the 
willow-tree,  the  peach-blossom,  the  perfume,  the  vapour,  the 
jewel,  the  phoenix,  the  toy  of  rouge  and  powder.  Similarly  her 
lover  is  the  peacock,  the  bee,  the  butterfly.  The  thought- 
expressions  of  united  love  are  the  swallows  flying  side  by  side,  the 
brace  of  teal,  the  web  of  silk.  But  it  is  striking  that  nowhere  in 
these  Cantonese  songs  do  we  hear  of  happy  and  united  love.  It  is 
always  the  transience  of  the  vapour,  the  fading  of  the  flower,  the 
mateless  pha3nix,  the  perfume  rifled  by  bees,  of  which  the  Chinese 
maiden  sings.  We  miss  alike  the  buoyant  joyousness  of  Greek 
love-lyrics  and  the  voluptuous  descriptions  of  Hebrew  poetry. 
Doom  darkens  the  thoughts  of  the  Chinese  lover.  Sadness  envelops 
her  like  a  shroud  with  an  unvarying  melancholy,  of  which  the 
explanation  may  partly  be  found  in  religion,  but  is,  without  doubt, 
chiefly  dictated  by  the  environment  in  which  her  love  is  set." 


The  poetic  imagery  of  the  above  extract  prepares  one 
for  the  appreciative  version  of  the  songs  which  follows. 
The  lines  are  translated  with  great  exactness,  even  if  the 
general  tone  of  sentiment  be  somewhat  idealized.  The  notes 
are  copious  and  useful  in  their  explanations  of  alien  men 
and  strange  things,  while  the  mixture  of  Sanskrit  script 
with  the  Chinese  ideograms  gives  an  additional  air  of 
erudition  to  the  whole.  Too  much  learning  sometimes, 
perhaps,  may  lead  one  astray,  as  when  the  translator  charges 
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the  Chinese  author  with  a  mistake  in  speaking  (p.  131)  of 
*  three  souls/  a  common  Taoist  conception,  because  he  knows- 
of  no  such  subdivision  of  the  personality  in  statistical 
Buddhism ;  adding  that  the  author  has  probably  confused 
the  Buddhist  trikdt/a,  or  threefold  embodiment,  with  the 
trividyd,  or  three  conceptions,  viz.,  of  impermanence,  misery, 
and  the  unreality  of  existence.  This  is  a  higher  plane  of 
thought  than  could  well  be  expected  of  the  girl  who  i& 
singing. 

The  first  volume,  with  the  text  and  glossary,  was  printed 
in  Hongkong,  and  it  displays  blotchy  pages  and  inferior 
paper  when  compared  with  the  second  volume,  which,  like 
all  the  productions  of  the  Clarendon  Press,  is  a  model  of 
technical  finish  in  every  respect.  The  former  volume  show» 
signs,  too,  of  imperfect  revision,  as  we  see  in  one  column 
of  the  glossary  (p.  147)  the  *  Peal '  (for  Pearl)  River  beside 
the  sea  of  *  bitumers '  (bitterness).  Both  volumes  are 
attractively  bound  in  oak  -  coloured  boards  boldly  and 
effectively  pencilled  in  black,  on  the  front  cover,  with 
a  picturesque  Chinese  title. 

S.  W.  B. 

TszE  Teen  PiAo  Muh,  ^  Jft  ^  @.  (A  Guide  to  the 
Dictionary.)  An  Essay  exhibiting  the  214  Radicals 
of  the  Chinese  written  Language,  arranged  according 
to  the  Mnemonic  System  of  Mr.  William  Stokes.  To 
which  are  added  remarks  on  the  History,  Geography,. 
and  Arithmetic  of  the  Chinese.  Composed  and  privately 
printed  by  Thomas  Jbnner.     (Rochester,  1904.) 

The  inception  of  this  somewhat  strange  -  looking  litho- 
graphed volume,  stamped  with  the  Chinese  seal  of  the 
author,  is  charged  in  the  preface  to  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  on  July  6th,  1868,  when,  ''after  listening 
to  my  oral  address  on  the  Mnemonic  acquisition  of  the 
Chinese  written  Language,  followed  by  the  criticisms  of 
the  members  then  present ;  liord  Strangford,  the  President, 
concluded  his  remarks  from  the   chair  by  expressing  the 
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hope  that  the  subject  which  had  been  so  brought  before 
the  Society,  would  some  day  appear  in  the  form  of  an 
essay."  The  long  delay  is  stated  to  be  owing  to  copyright 
difficulties,  now  generously  removed  by  Mr.  Stokes,  ''Teacher 
of  Memory/'  a  letter  from  whom  is  pasted  in.  The  author 
''begs  to  submit  his  pages  to  the  candid  scrutiny  of  the 
teachers,  and,  at  their  direction,  esoterically  to  the  service 
of  the  learners  ;  indulging  the  hope  that  amongst  the 
former  will  be  found  some  to  give  them  as  cordial  a  reception 
as  did  the  late  Professor  Legge,  D.D.,  of  Oxford  ;  and 
amongst  the  latter,  some  to  acknowledge  their  assistance, 
after  the  manner  of  the  late  Rev.  James  Gilmour  of 
Mongolia." 

One  more  quotation  to  introduce  the  system  to  those 
to  whom,  like  myself,  it  is  new:  ''I  pleasantly  recall  an 
illustration  of  the  application  of  Mnemonics  to  foreign 
languages.  In  a.d.  1862  the  late  Canon  McClatchie  furnished 
me  with  ray  first  three  Chinese  words:  3}^  9£  S'  ^^^' 
tseic-ngo,  '  Come  unto  me.'  On  showing  them  to  a  young 
friend,  I  received  this  rejoinder :  '  I  shall  remember  that : 
the  Saviour  says  "Come  unto  me,"  and  Satan  lets  you  go 
{Lae-taew-ngo).* " 

In  the  subsequent  pages  of  the  book  there  are  worse 
calembours  than  this,  and  many  better,  but  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  punning  process  does  not  appeal  to  one 
either  as  an  intellectual  exercise  or  as  a  menwria  technica. 
It  does  not  seem,  moreover,  to  be  peculiarly  appropriate  to 
Chinese,  although  the  weight  of  authority  cited  above 
involves  a  certain  diffidence.  Sinologists  who  are  impelled 
to  investigate  it  further  will  find  it  most  industriously  and 
ingeniously  worked  out  in  the  well  got  up  volume  which 
has  been  presented  to  the  library  by  the  author,  and  maybe 
assimilate  the  host  of  historical  and  geographical  data  which 
is  here  placed  at  his  disposal. 

S.  W.  B. 
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NOTES   OF  THE   QUARTER. 

(January,  February,  March,  1905.) 


General  Meetings  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 

February  14M,  1905. — Sir  Charles  Lyall,  Vice-President, 
in  the  Chair. 

It  was  announced  that 

Mr.  Henry  Proctor, 
Mr.  Arthur  Hetherington, 
Mr.  Muhammad  Yunus, 
Mr.  Yusuf  Mulla, 
Mr.  James  Thirtle, 
Mr.  Gfeuhar  Ali 

had  been  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

The  Chairman  referred  to  the  great  loss  suffered  by  science 
through  the  death  of  Dr.  E.  W.  West,  the  second  Gk>ld 
Medallist  of  the  Society,  and  moved  that  the  sjrmpaihy  of 
the  Society  should  be  conveyed  to  Mrs.  West. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Professor  E.  G.  Browne  read  a  paper  on  "  Nasir-i-Ehusraw, 
Poet,  Traveller,  and  Propagandist."  A  discussion  followed, 
in  which  Mr.  Beveridge,  Syed  Amir  Ali,  and  the  Chairman 
took  part. 

March  lith,  1905. — Lord  Reay,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
It  was  announced  that 

Mr.  F.  G.  Petersen, 
Mr.  V.  Chattopadyaya, 
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Jlr.  F.  Hardymau  Parker, 
Mr.  Jain  Vaidya, 
Mr.  G.  F.  A.  Stevens, 
Dr.  D.  Anderson-Berrv 

« 

had  been  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Lord  Reay  said :  I  am  sure  the  members  of  the  Society 
will  hear  with  great  regret  that  our  Secretary,  who  ha& 
served  the  Society  so  well  for  eighteen  years,  has  tendered 
his  resignation.  Professor  Rhys  Davids  has  for  many  year& 
been  the  mainspring  of  all  the  varied  interests  of  the  Society, 
and  to  him  is  largely  due  the  reputation  the  Society  enjoya 
among  Orientalists  throughout  the  world,  more  especially 
through  the  Journal,  which  he  has  edited  with  so  much 
care.  During  his  Secretaryship  the  financial  position  of  the 
Society  has  continually  improved,  and  we  have  been  able  to 
carry  out,  therefore,  various  schemes  for  the  advancement 
of  research.  I  am  sure  it  is  the  wish  of  you  all  that  some 
permanent  record  should  be  made  of  the  value  we  attach 
to  the  services  rendered  to  the  Society,  through  so  many 
years,  by  its  Secretary,  and  I  beg  to  move  that  the  cordial 
thanks  of  the  Society  be  offered  to  Professor  Rhys  Davids 
for  the  ability  and  zeal  he  has  devoted  since  1887  to  hi» 
duties  as  Secretarv  to  the  Societv. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimouslv. 

The  President  annoimced  that  Miss  Hughes,  at  present 
Assistant  Secretary',  had  been  appointed  Secretary  in  successioa 
to  Professor  Rhys  Davids. 

The  Rev.  J.  Estlin  Carpenter  read  a  paper  on  "  Tlic 
Development  of  Mahayana  Teaching  and  of  Early  Buddhism." 
A  discussion  followed,  in  which  the  Secretary,  Professor 
Bendall,  Mrs.  Rhys  Davids,  Professor  Takakusu,  and 
Mr.  F.  W.  Thomas  took  part. 
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Presented  by  the  Authm\ 

Jacob  (Col.  G.  A.).     A  Third  Handful  of  PopiJar  Maxims. 

8vo.  Bombay,  1904^ 

Vaidya  (C.  V.).     The  Mahabharata:  a  Criticism.     8vo. 

Bombay,  1905. 
Jenner   (T.).      Tsze   Teen  Pido   Muh  (A  Guide  to  the 

Dictionary).     4to.  Rochester,  1904.. 

Kunakasabhai  (V.).    The  Tamils  Eighteen  Hundred  Years 

Ago.     8vo.  Madrns,  1904. 

Presented  by  the  Delegates  of  the  Oxford  Press, 

Pope  (G.  XJ.).     Key  to  the  Tamil  Handbook.     8vo. 

Oxford,  1904. 

Presented  by  the  St,  Petersburg  Academy. 

Shtcherbutskoi  (F.).     Bibliotheca  Buddhica,  viii:  Nyaya- 
bindu,  Nyayabindutika.     8vo.         St.  Petersburg,  1904. 

Presented  by  Lord  Reay, 

Azourj'^  (Negib).  Le  Re  veil  de  la  Nation  Arabe  dans 
TAsie  Turque.     8vo.  Paiis, 

Presented  by  Professor  Rhys  Davids, 

Walleser  (M.).     Das  Problem  des  Ich.     Pamphlet.     8vo. 

Karlsruhe,  1902. 

Presented  by  the  India  Office, 

Hakluyt  Society.  Early  Dutch  and  English  Voyages  to 
Spitsbergen  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  including 
Hersel  Gerritsz'  "  Histoire  du  pays  nomme  Spitsberghe,"^ 
1613,  trans,  by  B.  Soulsby. 
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JPresented  by  the  Publishers. 

Buck  (B.  J.).     Simla,  Past  and  Present.     8vo. 

Calcutta,  1904. 
Flemming  (J.)  and  Lietzmann  (H.).      ApoUinaristiscIie 
Schriften  Syrisch,  mit  den  Griechisclien   Texten  und 
einem  Syrisch-Griechischen  Wortregister.     4to. 

Berlin,  1904. 

Sugiura  (Sadajiro).     Hindu  Logic  as  preserved  in  China 

and  Japan.     8vo.  Philadelphia,  1900. 

Willmore  (J.  S.).    The  Spoken  Arabic  of  Egypt:  Grammar, 

Exercises,  Vocabularies.    Second  enlarged  edition.    8vo. 

London,  1905. 
Oldham  (C.  F.).     The  Sun  and  the  Serpent.     Svo. 

London,  1905. 

.Purchased. 

Winternitz  (M.).     Geschichte  der  Indischen  Litteratur. 
Halbband  i.     Svo.  Leipzig,  1904. 
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XIII. 
SAEETA,   SHA-CHI,   OE  PI-SO-KIA. 

By  major  W.  VOST,  I.M.S. 

rriHE  exact  position  of  Saketa,  a  town  spmewhere  to  the 
north  of  the  Ganges  between  Kanauj  and  Patali-putra^ 
now  Patna,  for  long  has  exercised  the  minds  of  the  many 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  ancient  civilization  of  India. 
It  was  a  noted  place  from  the  days  of  Gautama  Buddha 
down  to  about  400  a.d.  Several  places  have  been  suggested, 
but  no  one  is  supported  by  very  convincing  proof,  and  when 
closely  examined  in  the  light  of  the  discovery  of  the  site  of 
Kapilavastu  more  than  one  of  the  proposed  identifications 
are  manifestly  wide  of  the  mark. 

I  purpose  to  weigh  the  arguments  for  and  against  the 
various  suggestions  which  have  at  times  been  brought 
forward,  giving  each  as  much  support  as  I  am  able,  and 
to  state  what  I  conceive  to  be  fatal  to  their  acceptance, 
I  conclude  by  giving  it  as  my  opinion  that  Tusaran  Bihar 
is  the  site  of  Saketa,  the  capital  of  Sha-chi  and  Pi-so-kia. 

From  Ka^apura,  probably  JhusI,  Yuan  Chwang  gives  170 
or  180  li,  22*5  or  23*8  miles,  to  the  'north'  to  reach  the 
'  kingdom '   of   Pi-so-kia.      The    southern    border    of    this 
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country,  in  the  bearing  and  at  the  distance  noted  by  Yuan 
Chwang,  comes  very  near  to  the  present  southern  limit  of 
the  Province  of  Oudh,  due  north  of  Allahabad. 

The  distance  and  bearing  from  the  Pi-so-kia  border  to 
the  capital  is  not  stated  by  Yuan  Chwang,  nor  does  he 
mention  the  name  of  the  town,  but  from  the  Buddhist 
books  we  infer  that  it  was  called  Saketa.  Gautama  stayed 
for  protracted  periods  at  SravastI  city  and  at  Saketa  only, 
namely,  for  nine  years  at  SravastI  and  for  sixteen  years  at 
Saketa ;  or  for  nineteen  years  at  SravastI  and  for  six  years 
at  Saketa.^ 

From  what  is  stated  by  the  Chinese  pilgrims  and  early 
Indian  writers  it  would  appear  that  there  were  two  quite 
distinct  cities  of  the  name  of  Saketa ;  one,  the  Saketa  of 
the  Buddhist  accoimts ;  the  other,  the  present  town  of 
Ayodhya. 

Kalidasa  refers  to  Saketa  in  the  liaghuvarhia,^  and 
Mallinatha  (circd  1280  a.d.),  in  his  conunentary  on  this 
passage,  identifies  Saketa  with  Ayodhya,  on  the  authority 
of  the  Yadavah  (a  dictionary),  and  gives  Ko^la  and  NandinI 
as  other  names  of  Saketa. 

The  Buddhist  town  Saketa,  like  Ayodhya,  was  situated 
in  the  country  of  Ko^ala.*  The  Rdmdyana,^  probably 
referring  to  an  earlier  date  when  Ko^ala  was  less  extensive, 
locates  the  realm  of  Ko^la  along  the  Sarayu,  now  repre- 
sented in  part  of  its  course  by  the  Ghaghara  (Gogra)  River. 

Yuan  Chwang's  measurement  from  Kasapura  to  the 
border  of  Pi-so-kia  takes  us  northwards  along  a  road 
which  apparently  led  from  Allahabad,  or  Prayaga,  in  the 
direction  of  Ayodhya  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Sarayu, 
but  it  would  be  wrong  to  conclude  hastily  from  this  that 
Saketa  of  the  Buddhists  must  necessarily  be  the  city  of 
Ayodhya,  or  one  of  its  suburbs.  I  have  not  noticed  an 
authority   earlier    than    Mallinatha    giving    Ayodhya    the 

*  See  Cunningham,  Ancient  Qeography  of  India^  p.  404,  for  references. 

«  Chap.  T,  61.  31. 

3  Bfiddhist  India,  p.  39. 

^  Griffith's  transl.,  book  i,  canto  y. 
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additional  name  of  Saketa,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
Yadavah  errs  in  making  the  two  places  identical. 

For  reasons  with  all  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  agree 
Cunningham^  attempted  to  prove  that  Ayodhya,  and  the 
towns  Saketa  of  the  Brahmanical  and  Buddhist  books,  and 
the  capital  of  the  'great  country  of  Sha-chi'  visited  by 
Fa-hian,  and  the  capital  of  Pi-so-kia,  were  one.  But 
a  little  reflection  belies  this  opinion,  accepted  by  many 
without  due  consideration.  We  may,  nevertheless,  concur 
with  Gimningham,  though  he  does  not  exactly  say  so  in 
as  many  words,  that  the  kingdoms  of  Ayodhya,  Pi-so-kia, 
and  Sha-chi  were  almost  identical  in  geographical  position, 
and  that  they  lay  between  the  Ghaghara  and  Gunges  Rivers. 
The  extent,  however,  of  each  one  of  these  countries  must 
necessarily  have  varied,  if  their  names  relate,  as  seems 
likely,  to  widely  separate  historical  periods. 

Fa-hian's  description  of  the  capital  of  Sha-chi  is  not 
80  full  as  Yuan  Chwang's  of  the  capital  of  Pi-so-kia,  but 
the  perfect  correspondence  in  their  narratives  of  the  origin, 
height,  and  exuberance  of  the  tooth-brush  tree  of  Buddha, 
and  of  the  spot  where  it  was  planted  to  the  left,  or  east, 
side  of  the  road  leaving  the  south  gate  of  the  capital,  and 
the  enmity  of  the  Brahmans  to  it:  all  these  points  of 
agreement  are  of  some  moment,  as  indiqating  that  the 
two  towns  are  probably  identical.  And  as  Yuan  Chwang 
tells  us  that  Gautama  Buddha  lived  six  years  in  what  was 
known  to  the  pilgrim  as  the  Pi-so-kia  capital,  and  as  this 
number  of  years  exactly  tallies  with  the  Burmese^  account 
of  the  duration  of  Gautama's  stay  at  Saketa,  it  is  tempting 
to  assume  as  very  probable  that  the  Pi-so-kia  and  Sha-chi 
capitals  must  be  the  same  place  as  Saketa  of  the  Pali  writers. 
The  inference  that  the  Pi-so-kia  capital,  Saketa  of  the 
Buddhists,  and  the  Sha-chi  capital  are  one  becomes  still 
stronger  if  in  addition  it  can  be  shown  that  Fa-hian's 
and  Yuan  Chwang's  bearings  direct  us  to  the  same 
neighbourhood,    and    it    can    scarcely,    with    our    present 

*  Ahc.  Oeog,f  p.  40o. 

'  Bigandet:  Life  of  Gattdamay  p.  142,  quoted  Ane,  Qeog.y  p.  404. 
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knowledge,  be  disputed,  if  a  suitable  Buddhist  site  can  be 
found  close  by  to  answer  to  the  pilgrims'  description  of  the 
capital  town.  Could  we  also  be  certain  of  solving  correctly 
the  meaning  of  the  names  Saketa,  Sha-chi,  and  Pi-so-kia 
further  evidence  no  doubt  would  be  forthcoming,  which 
might  well  make  the  identification  of  the  site  I  propose 
absolutely  sure,  or  the  reverse. 

There  is  not  the  least  doubt  the  Buddhist  city  Saketa 
was  not  Ayodhya.  Saketa  and  Ayodhya  are  mentioned 
separately  in  the  Buddha's  time,  and  the  former  appears 
to  have  been  the  more  important.^  No  Buddhist  remains 
have  been  found  at  Ayodhya,  but  this  is  not  conclusive, 
as  they  may  have  disappeared  or  lie  concealed.  There  are 
other  reasons  that  tell  against  their  identity,  which  to  my 
thinking  are  of  equal  importance. 

Yuan  Chwang  lets  us  know  that  on  going  from  the 
capital  of  Pi-so-kia  500  /*  or  so  north-east  we  reach  the 
*  kingdom '  or  border  of  Sravasti ;  and  in  the  preceding 
sentence  in  the  Si-yu-ki,  after  noticing  the  Buddha's 
walk,  and  a  hair  and  nail  siupa,  remarks  that  sacred 
buildings  here  follow  one  another  in  succession ;  the  woods 
and  lakes  reflecting  their  shadows  are  seen  everywhere. 
From  BcaFs  translation  it  appears  that  these  topographical 
features  existed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  capital 
of  Pi-so-kia,  that  is  of  Saketa.  I  do  not  know  if  the 
Chinese  text  can  be  construed  in  the  sense  that  woods, 
and  lakes,  and  sacred  buildings  were  also  to  be  seen  along 
the  route  from  the  capital  to  the  Sravasti  border,  and 
perhaps  beyond  it  on  the  way  to  Sravasti  city,  but  if  it  can 
this  interpretation  would  be  supported  by  Csoma  Korosi 
in  his  Analysis  of  the  Dulva,^  for  he  observes: — "Several 
religious  persons,  after  having  passed  the  three  months  of 
simmier  at  Sdketana,'  go  to  Shrdvasti  ....  They 
went  thither  much  tired  on  account  of  the  jangal,  morasses, 
and  great  heat  on  their  road,  and  were  covered  with  dust." 

»  BuddhxHt  India,  p.  39. 

'  Asiatiek  JtcsearcheSy  1836,  vol.  xx,  p.  72. 

'  Certainly  Sdkoti. 
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These  particulars  in  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  accounts  arc 
not  consistent  with  the  present  topographical  features  of 
the  country  surrounding  Ayodhya,  though  they  are  with 
the  road  from  Ayodhya  to  Sravasti  city,  which  stood  on 
the  Rapatl  River,  probably  just  north  of  the  first  range  of 
hills.*  A  straight  line  drawn  from  Sravasti  city  to  Ayodhya 
is  found  almost  to  cross  the  border  of  the  Bahraic  and  Gonda 
Districts  at  Sahet  Mahet.  There  are  traces  of  an  ancient 
road,  with  very  early  Buddhist  sites  along  it,  which 
apparently  led  from  Sahet  Mahet  to  Ayodhya.  Between 
these  two  places  there  are  a  few  small  lakes,  whilst  the 
country  close  up  to  the  south  side  of  Sahet  Mahet  is 
notoriously  marshy,^  and  might  well  be  the  morass  of  the 
Dulva  record. 

If  Yuan  Chwang's  description  be  taken  to  apply  merely 
to  the  environs  of  the  Pi-so-kia  capital,  there  are  no  lakes 
to  be  seen  everywhere  at  Ayodhya.  And  as  Fa-hian  calls 
the  realm  of  Sravasti  by  the  name  of  Ko^ala,  which  in  the 
Rdmdyana  is  a  term  applied,  as  has  been  noted,  to  the  country 
adjoining  the  Ghaghara  River,  it  would  appear  that  Yuan 
Chwang's  500  //  north-east  from  the  town  Saketa  to  the 
Sravasti  border,  perhaps  to  the  border  of  Ko&ila,  does  not 

^  I  suppose  to  the  north  of  the  range  for  these  reasons.  Setavya  lay  on  the 
road  from  Sravasti  to  Kapilavastu  (S.B.E.,  vol.  x,  p.  188  ;  Buddhist  Itidia^ 
p.  103).  Therefore  it  might  be  supposed  that  Setavya  lay  to  the  8outh-^a#<  of 
Sravasti  city,  as  Kapilavastu  city  lay  in  this  direction  from  Sravasti  (J.R.A.S., 
1903,  p.  98).  But  Setavya  really  stood  to  the  west  or  north-u?***^  of  Sravasti 
city  (J.R.A.S.,  1903,  p.  613).  To  reconcile  the  seeming  discrepancy  in  the  Pali 
and  Chinese  accounts  of  the  bearing  from  Sravasti  city  to  Setavya,  I  believe  that 
the  former  city  will  be  discovered  within  the  hills,  and  that  to  avoid  crossing  the 
southernmost  range  when  travelling  to  Kapilavastu  it  was  found  easier  going, 
and  perhaps  in  other  ways  more  convenient,  to  follow  the  Eapati  River  westward 
from  Sravasti  as  far  as  Setavya,  and  so  reach  level  countr}'.  I  should  expect  to 
find  the  ruins  of  Sravasti  city  at  approximately  lat.  28°  3'  and  long.  82°.  The 
supposed  site  of  Sravasti  visited  by  Mr.  Vincent  Smith  and  myself  (J.E.A.S., 
1898,  p.  527)  I  am  now  inclined  to  think  may  have  been  that  of  Setavya,  the 
Too-wei  of  Fa-hian,  which  lay  60  /i,  or  just  short  of  8  miles  (J.R.A.S.,  1903, 
pp.  98,  102),  to  the  westward  of  Sravasti  city.  The  distance  between  the  cities 
of  Kapilavastu  and  Sravasti  was  740  li  (800  —  60  ^t)  or  97*8  miles.  The  site  we 
visited  is  apparently  too  far  to  the  north-west  of  the  ruins  of  Kapilavastu  to 
correspond  to  Sravasti  city. 

2  J.R.A.S.,  1900,  p.  15. 
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take  us  to  a  point  north  of  this  river,  but  more  probably  ta 
a  spot  south  of  Ayodhya  or  Koi§ala.  Ayodhya  perhaps 
belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Ko^la  or  Sravasti  in 
Fa-hian's  and  Yuan  Chwang's  time.  The  western  border 
of  Kapilavastu  territory  lay  240  /«V  31*7  miles,  from  the 
ruins  of  Kapilavastu.  If  we  reckon  the  500  H  north-east 
from  Ayodhya  we  find  we  are  within  the  Kapilavastu 
border,  which  cannot  be  right.  Even  if  we  suppose  that 
the  500  li  are  reckoned  almost  north  from  Ayodhya  it  seems 
unlikely  that  Yuan  Chwang's  distance  to  the  Sravasti 
kingdom  is  meant  to  be  calculated  to  the  boundary  -  line 
which  separates  Sravasti  from  Kapilavastu.  Yuan  Chwang'a 
yojana  is  not  of  such  a  value  that  the  500  //  north-east  from 
Ayodhya,  as  Saketa,  can  be  meant  to  indicate  that  the 
Sravasti  border  was  represented  by  the  southern  edge  of 
the  Himalayas,  and  that  the  kingdom  of  Sravasti  lay  wholly 
within  the  hills,  say  between  the  upper  reaches  of  the  RapatI 
and  the  Great  Gandaka  Rivers.  When  we  recollect  that 
Fa-hian's  kingdom  of  Kosala  probably  included  Ayodhya,. 
we  are  enabled  to  suppose  that  this  is  not  likely  to  be 
Yuan  Chwang's  meaning. 

The  probability  is  that  Ayodhya  is  not  the  site  of  the 
Buddhist  town  Saketa,  which  must  be  sought  for  in  some 
position  to  the  west  or  south  of  Ayodhya  in  a  locality 
from  which  the  distance  of  500  li  to  the  north-east  will 
more  reasonably  apply.  Lucknow  has  been  proposed  as 
likely  by  Fergusson,'  KursI  by  Mr.  Vincent  Smith,*  Pasaka 
by  Dr.  W.  Hoey,*  and  Sancankot  or  Sujankot  in  Monumental 
Antiquities,^  N.W.P.  and  Oudh.  Let  us  examine  each  of 
these  suggestions. 

Fergusson  placed  Saketa  at  Lucknow  under  the  mistaken 
impression  that  it  was  distant  170-180  li  north  of  the  town 
of  Ka^pura.      North,   the   bearing,   and   170-180   //,   the 

»  J.R.A.S.,  1903,  p.  98. 

'  ArchiBology  in  India,  p.  110. 

*  J.R.A.S.,  1898,  p.  524. 

*  J.A.S.B.,  1900,  p.  75.    Pasha  is  a  misprint.    There  is  another  place  named 
Pasaka,  14  miles  from  Jaunpur,  on  the  road  to  Azamga^h. 

*  p.  274. 
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distance,  are  to  a  point  on  the  border  of  Pi-so-kia,  but 
Yuan  Chwang  does  not  say  that  the  capital  was  north  of 
this  point,  or  of  Ka^pura.  We  know  neither  the  distance 
nor  the  bearing  to  Saketa  from  the  Pi-so-kia  boundary. 
Mr.  Vincent  Smith  commits  the  same  error  when  he  places 
the  Pi-so-kia  capital  at  or  near  KursI,  and  again  when  he 
asserts  that  the  Pi-so-kia  capital  was  distant  500  //  from 
SravastI  city.  The  misreading  by  both  writers  of  'city* 
for  'kingdom'  unnecessarily  binds  down  the  inquirer  in 
the  search  for  Saketa  more  or  less  to  a  direct  route 
connecting  the  cities  of  SravastI  and  KaSapura.  Pasaka, 
in  the  south  of  the  Gauda  (Gonda)  District,  approximately 
26°  56'  N.  and  81°  47'  E.,  is  a 'village  at  the  junction  of 
the  SarjQ  stream  with  the  Ghaghara  River.  It  lies  about 
twenty-five  miles  to  the  west  and  a  little  north  of  Ayodhya. 
The  present  BanI  of  Pasaka  to  my  certain  knowledge  signed 
her  name  Pasaka  in  1889,  so  that  there  is  a  plausible 
resemblance  to  Pi-so-kia  of  the  form  Pasaka,  which  is 
probably  an  earlier  way  of  writing  Pasaka.  The  same 
objections,  however,  can  be  urged  against  the  identification 
of  Pasaka  with  Pi-so-kia  as  in  the  case  of  Ayodhya ;  there 
is  also  no  sufficient  reason  to  suppose  that  'country'  is 
a  mistake  for  *  city ' ;  and  there  is  no  proof  that  the  village 
of  Pasaka  or  Pasaka  was  a  Buddhist  site,  or  was  known 
as  Saketa.  As  regards  Saiicankot  or  Sujiinkot  in  the  Unao 
District,  there  is  much  to  support  its  selection  as  the  site 
of  Saketa,  but  the  identification  is  assuredly  a  mistaken  one. 
The  name  is  somewhat  like  *  Sha-chi '  or  '  Sa-chi  * ;  the  fort 
is  nearly  half  a  mile  square,  which  would  agree  fairly  well 
with  Yuan  Chwang's  about  16  /«,  or  nearly  2^  miles,  the 
circuit  of  the  Pi-so-kia  capital ;  the  site  is  certainly  very  old, 
as  Hindu  coins  of  the  most  early  types  and  Buddhist  figures 
have  been  f oimd  there ;  it  lay  on  a  route  from  the  Ganges  to 
SravastI  city ;  the  fort  has  a  suburb  to  the  north-west, 
and  another  to  the  south-east — the  second  might  be  supposed 
to  be  the  samghdrdma  south-east  of  the  Pi-so-kia  capital  and 
of  the  Sha-chi  capital;  remains  of  stupaa  foimd  might  be 
those  mentioned  in  the  pilgrims'  accounts ;  the  topographical 
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features^  along  the  road  to  SravastI  city  vid  Nimkhar, 
Sitapur,  Laharpur,  across  the  Qhaghara  at  Katari  Ghat, 
then  through  Seopur,  and  the  ruined  site  of  Dugam,  near 
Nanpara,  and  thence  to  the  Nepalese  frontier  near  the 
terminus  of  the  Bengal  and  North -Western  Railway, 
certainly  suit  the  description  of  the  road  from  Saketa  to 
SravastI,  as  given  in  the  Dulva.  Between  Sancankot  and 
Sandfla,  Sandlla  and  Thana,  Thana  and  Misrikh,  Laharpur 
and  Candi,  and  on  either  side  of  the  Ghaghara,  the  country 
is  difficult  for  wheeled  traffic,  or  is  liable  to  submersion  in 
the  rains,  while  Dugam  ^  is  surrounded  by  three  large  jhTls.' 
Lastly,  Sancankot  most  likely  lay  in  Saketa  territory  as 
located  by  Garga,  who  tells  us  something  of  a  Yona 
invasion  of  India,  perhaps  the  same  which  is  mentioned  in 
Patanjali's  Mahdhhdsyay  when  Saketa  was  besieged  about 
154  B.C.  "Speaking  of  Salisuka  (whom  we  know  to  be 
the  fourth  in  succession  from  Asoka  the  Great)  Qurga 
says,  'Then  the  viciously  valiant  Greeks,  after  reducing 
Saketa  (Oude),  Panch&la  country  and  Mathuril,  will  reach 
Kusumadvaja  (Patna) ;  Pushpapura  (Patna)  being  taken, 
all  provinces   will   undoubtedly   be   in  disorder.' "  *      The 

1  Route  Book,  1900. 

»  J.A.S.B.,  1895,  p.  71. 

'  Al  Biruni  (Sachau  :  India^  p.  201)  gives  the  distance  from  Bari  in  the 
Sitapur  District  through  Dugam,  which  he  calls  Dugum,  to  what  I  think  was 
Srayasti,  *the  city  of  Bhut,*  that  is  the  city  to  which  Bhu^tiya  traders  came 

from  Tibet  (Bod)  and  Nepal,  ^ravasti  appears  slightly  disguised  as  sJL-'u^jj*^ , 
Sarraat  (Elliot :  History  of  India ^  vol.  i,  p.  57,  and  note  2),  an  error,  I  suppose, 
for  c:  »>«»->yMj ,  Sarvast,  or  SraTastl.  He  gives  the  distance  from  Bar!  to  Dligom 
as  45  farsakhs^  an  error,  I  believe,  for  45  Arabian  miles,  that  is,  45  x  2148 
English  yards,  or  54*92  English  miles,  which  distance  must  be  about  right,  but 
is  perhaps  a  little,  not  more  than  a  mile  or  two,  in  excess  of  the  actual  distance 
to  Dugam.  From  Diigimi  to  Sarrast  was  22  farsakht, — again  I  read  Arabian 
miles, — or  26*85  English  miles.  From  the  east  side  of  the  Dugam  ruins  to 
Nanpara  is  about  4  miles  ;  Xanparu  to  Baki  by  road  is  17  miles  (Route  Book), 
leaving  5*85  English  miles  onwards  to  the  city  of  Sarrast,  which  must  have  been 
situated  nearly  in  the  position  chosen  by  Mr.  Vincent  Smith  for  Sravasti,  if 
Al  Biruni* s  informants'  figures  are  reliable,  and  my  interpretation  of  the  real 
distances  is  correct. 

^  Dutt :  A  History  of  Civilization  in  Ancient  India,  vol.  iii,  p.  206.  The 
Sanskrit  passage,  with  an  English  translation,  from  Dr.  Kern's  Bfhat  Safkhitd, 
will  be  found  in  Growse's  Mathurd  (1874  ed.),  p.  73. 
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position  of  Mathura  needs  no  comment ;  Paiicala,  or  rather 
Southern  Paficala,  lay  around  Kampilya  and  Kanauj  ;  Saketa 
must  have  been  situated  to  the  east  of  the  Ganges,  and 
perhaps  extended  to  the  south-east  from  Kanauj,  along 
^he  road  to  Pataliputra,  in  the  direction  of  Prayaga,  if  the 
name  had  not  even  a  wider  significance  and  comprised  the 
whole  of  Southern  Oudh,  but  possibly  at  this  time  excluding 
KoiSala  or  Ayodhya,  as  defined  in  the  RdmdyaTui.  In  the 
Vayu  Purana,  Saketa  is  placed  next  to  Prayaga,  about 
320  A.D.,  in  connection  with  the  Imperial  Gupta  family. 
It  is  said  "  The  [kings]  of  the  race  of  Gupta  will  possess 
Prayaga  on  the  Ganges,  S&ketam,  and  the  Magadhar  all 
these  coimtries."  ^ 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  advanced  in  support 
♦of  the  identification  of  Saiicankot  with  Saketa  it  is  impossible 
that  Sancankot  can  be  the  Sha-chi  capital.  The  distance 
from  Kanauj  in  a  direct  line  almost  due  east  to  Saiicankot 
is  about  25  miles.  As  Fa-hian  crossed  the  Ganges  from 
Kanauj  and  journeyed  3  yojanas  to  reach  Ho-li,  which  was 
the  site  undoubtedly  of  the  monuments  to  the  east  side  of 
the  place  called  Navadcvakula  by  Yuan  Chwang,  and  then 
proceeded  another  10  yojanas  ^  to  arrive  at  the  Sha-chi 
border,  it  is  impossible  that  13  yojanas ,  about  91^  miles, 
can  be  made  to  tally  with  25  miles,  of  course  more  by  road, 
«ven  by  the  most  roundabout  way.  Fa-hian,  too,  did  not  go 
east,  but  south  and  then  south-east  from  Kanauj,  that  is, 
he  followed  the  Ganges  to  reach  the  Sha-chi  border,  but  he 
does  not  tell  us  how  much  more  he  had  to  travel  to  reach 
the  capital.  When  the  existing  road  from  Navadcvakula 
or  Neval  is  followed  through  Bagarmaii  and  Unao,  that  is, 

*  Wilson  (Hall):  Vishnu  Purcina,  vol.  iv,  p.  218  ;  quoted  in  Indian  Antiquary^ 
1902,  p.  268,  note  7. 

'  Legge  has  3  yojanas  instead  of  10  yojanas  ;*  but  I  learned  from  Mr.  Thoma8 

"Watters  that  10  yojanas  is  the  correct  distance,  and  that  3  yojanas  is  a  blunder. 

Even  if  we  allow  that  6  yojanas  (3  +  3)  is  the  distance  to  the  city  of  Saketa  from 

Kanauj,  and  that  Saketa  is  represented  by  Sancanko^,  the  distance  of  42*3  miles 

'(6  yojanas  x  7'05  miles)  cannot  be  made  to  agree,  as  Sancanko^  is  9*75  miles  by 

road  from  Bagarmaii,  and  exactly  30  miles  from  Kanauj  viA  Sarai  Miran  and 
Nanamaii-gha(  (Route  Book,  Nos.  266,  418a,  and  154a). 
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in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  pilgrim,  for  10  yqfanas  or 
70^  miles  south-east  from  Neval,  this  distance  and  bearing 
take  a  traveller  to  a  point  7^  miles  to  the  east  side  of  Bihar,, 
or  Fatan  Bihar  as  it  is  usually  called  to  distinguish  it  from 
Bihar,  or  Tusaran  Bihar,  which  lies  2&J  miles  by  road  to 
the  north-west  of  Allahabad. 

In  ancient  times  the  two  Bihars  probably  lay  on  this 
the  main  road  from  Neval  ^  proceeding  to  the  south-east. 
Not  imlikely  the  road  continued  through  Pratisthana,  or 
Kai^pura,  now  JhusI,  3  miles  to  the  east  of  Allahabad, 
towards  Pataliputra,  and  gave  off  a  branch  road,  when 
nearing  VaranasI  or  Benares.  The  Yona  army  probably 
took  this  road  to  Pataliputra  in  the  second  century  B.C.,. 
conquering  Saketa  on  the  way,  and  not  improbably  this  was 
part  of  the  road  which  Megasthenes  tells  us  was  marked 
at  every  10  stadia  from  Taksh^ila  to  the  Magadha  capital. 
We  know  that  the  road  passed  through  or  close  to  Prayaga, 
as  Megasthenes  gives  one  of  his  measurements  from  the 
confluence  of  the  Ganges  and  Jamuna,  and  we  know  that 
the  town  Saketa  lay  on  this  route  most  likely,  as  Jivaka, 
the  Buddhist  physician,  who  was  educated  at  TakshSila,. 
made  a  short  halt  at  the  city  of  Saketa  (Saketu)  to  treat 
professionally  a  wealthy  lady  of  the  town  when  on  his 
homeward  journey  from  Taksh^ila  to  Rajagrha.^ 

If  it  is  still  discoverable  we  ought  to  find  Saketa  some- 
where on  this  road  between  Patan  Bihar  and  JhusI  or  to 
the  north  of  the  road  between  these  two  positions.  After 
considering  Jaisa,  Aror,  now  Pratapgadh,  Jagatpur,  Dalamau,. 
Rang!  or  Rankl,^  and  other  places  of  lesser  note,  it  seems 
to  me  that  Tusaran  Bihar  has  by  far  the  most  substantial 
claim  to  be  considered  the  site  of  Saketa,  as  well  as  the 
capital  of  Pi-so-kia  and  of  the  Sha-chi  country. 

The  disposition  of  the  remains  at  Tusaran  Bihar  is  similar 
to  Sailcankot,  as  there  is  a  mound  to  the  north-west  and 


>  Neva],  not  Naval,  is  the  correct  spelling. 

*  Hardy :  Manual,  p.  247. 

s  See  iron.  Antiq.  for  tliese  places. 
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another  to  the  south-east  of  the  extensive  ruins  of  an  ancient 
city  between  the  two  bearings. 

The  large  central  mound  at  Tusaran  Bihar  contains  many 
brick  buildings,  and  extends  about  half  a  mile  in  length 
from  east  to  west  and  about  800  feet  in  breadth  from 
north  to  south.  Excavations  were  made  at  two  places  by 
Cunningham,  who  found  at  the  north-west  comer  of  the 
mound  some  large  bricks  with  rounded  faces  like  the  bara 
of  a  Buddhist  railing,  which  belonged  to  a  temple,  and  again 
at  a  point  on  the  south  side  of  the  city,  where  walls  of 
houses  of  \mcertain  age  were  uncovered.^ 

The  detached  mound  a  short  way  from  the  south-east 
comer  of  the  central  city  mound  is  called  Tusaran  or  Susaran^ 
and  Cunningham  states  that  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  this  was  the  site  of  an  old  Buddhist  establishment^ 
although  no  excavations  appear  to  have  been  made  by  him 
to  prove  his  statement. 

About  1,700  feet  to  the  north-west  of  the  central  moimd, 
but  separated  from  it  by  a  lake,  stands  the  town  of  Bihar 
on  a  moimd  20  feet  high  in  places.  Here  to  the  south 
side  of  the  town,  outside  an  old  temple,  two  small  stupas 
once  existed,  which  were  known  to  the  people  as  Buddha 
and  Buddhl.  One  of  the  stupas  was  seen  by  Cunningham 
in  1876  in  the  Fyzabad  Museum.  The  temple  contains 
a  curious  group  of  figures  in  dark  red  sandstone  which 
perhaps  dates  from  the  Kusana  period. 

The  moimds  at  Tusaran  Bihar  stand  on  the  northern 
edge  of  an  old  bed  of  the  Ganges  down  which  flood- waters 
find  their  way  in  the  rains.^  This  bed  begins  near  Nanamaii 
Ghat,  12^  miles  below  Kanauj,  and  runs  on  the  whole  way 
to  Allahabad,  at  a  distance  which  varies  from  6  to  20  miles 
north  of  the  present  channel.^  I  think  it  must  have  been 
between  the  new  and  old  bed  of  the  Ganges  that  the  city 
of  Prayaga  stood  as  described  by  Yuan  Chwang,  for  the 


^  A.S.R.,  vol.  xi,  p.  64,  and  pi.  xix. 
»  A.S.R.,  vol.  xi,  p.  63. 
'  A.S.R.,  vol.  xi,  p.  48. 
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pilgrim  states  that  the  capital  of  Prayaga  was  situi&ted 
"  between  two  branches  of  the  river,"  and  that  these  joined 
together  to  the  east  side  of  the  city.^  The  Ganges  had 
evidently  deserted  to  some  extent  the  channel  at  Tusaran 
Bihar  when  Saketa  was  visited  by  Yuan  Chwang.  He 
mentions  certain  sacred  buildings  at  the  Pi-so-kia  capital 
reflecting  their  shadows  in  the  lakes  seen  everywhere,  which 
I  have  no  doubt  were  accumidations  of  water  in  the  deep 
bends  of  the  old  river  bed.  The  "  pure  lakes "  at 
Navadevakula  *  were  also  most  likely  windings  of  the  same 
deserted  course  of  the  Gtinges,  now  known  at  Neval  as  the 
Kalyani  Nadl. 

If  Tusaran  Bihar  corresponds  to  Saketa,  the  Tusaran 
mo\md  may  be  the  site  of  the  large  monastery  (known  in 
the  Pali  books  as  the  Pubharamo),  which  was  built  by  the 
Lady  Yi^kha  for  Gautama  Buddha,  and  most  probably  that 
referred  to  by  Fa-hian  and  Yuan  Chwang  as  situated  to 
the  south  side  of  the  city.  By  the  side  of  the  monastery 
Yuan  Chwang  saw  a  stupa  200  feet  high.  There  were  the 
usual  small  memorials. 

Yuan  Chwang  makes  the  circuit  of  the  Pi-so-kia  capital 
about  16  li,  or  nearly  11,168  English  feet.  The  circuit 
of  the  large  central  mo\md,  with  the  addition  of  the  circuit 
of  the  Tusaran  moimd,  is  about  10,350  feet,  and  needless  to 
say  the  total  area  is  a  good  deal  more  if  we  include  Bihar 
as  well.  I  am  not  at  all  certain  if  Yuan  Chwang  included 
the  last  in  the  circuit  of  the  capital. 

In  the  Pi-so-kia  coimtry  there  were  20  samghdrdmas 
und  50  Deva  temples.  The  Purovarama  to  the  south-east 
of  the  city  doubtless  was  the  most  important.  It  is  possible 
that  Jaina  remains  may  be  found,  as  Vrisabha,  the  first  Jaina 
tirthamkara,  was  a  son  of  Nabhi  and  Meru  Devi,  king  and 
queen  of  Saketanagara.^ 


»  Beal,  Si-f/U'ki,  vol.  i,  p.  230,  and  Life,  p.  90.  I  state,  J.R.A.S.,  1904, 
p.  249,  that  the  Jamuna  ana  Ganges  were  intended  by  *'two  branches  of  the 
river,'*  but  I  now  see  that  this  was  a  mistake. 

*  Beal,  vol.  i,  p.  224. 

'  Wilson :  Mackenzie  CoUeetion,  p.  176. 


J.R.A.8..   lOOft. 
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XIV. 

THE  FAHLAVI   TEXTS   OF   THE   SROSH  TASHT  WITH 

ITS  INTRODUCTIONS,  BEING  TASNA  LV-LVI 

(IN  S.B.E.  xxxi  LVI-LVII), 

FOR    THE    FIRST    TIME    CRITICALLY    TRANSLATED.^ 
By   professor  LAWRENCE   MILLS. 

YASNA  LV  (LVI). 

Introduction. 

The  lesser  Srbs  Tost. 
The  Searing  of  Ahura  ^  is  here  invoked. 

^  TTERE    be ' '    (or    *  here    is ')   this    hearing    (or   '  this 

listening  to')  the  sacrifice  of  Auharmazd    [that  is 

to  say,  let  him,  Sro§  (this  listening  personified),  come  on 

*  The  texts  from  which  these  translations  are  made  will  probably  be  published 
in  the  Zeitachrift  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  as  edited  with  the  collation 
of  all  the  MSS.  during  the  course  of  1905.  Translations  into  Sanskrit,  Parsi- 
Persian,  and  Gujrati,  upon  texts  without  collation  of  MSS.  and  otherwise 
of  an  uncritical  character,  have  alone  preceded  this.  The  texts  of  Tasna  I, 
X-XVI,  XIX-XXII,  and  XXXV-XLIII  have  appeared  in  the  Zeitsehrtft 
D.M.G. ;  Y.  IX,  1-48,  appeared  in  J.R.A.S.,  and  Y.  IX,  49-103,  in 
J.A.O.S.  The  entire  Pahian  text  of  the  Yasna  is  practically  ready  for 
publication.  These  items  are  noted  for  an  obvious  reason.  A  mere  literary 
translation  of  this  subject-matter  (which  itself  consists  of  translations  ana 
commentaries),  ^'ith  all  tlie  explanatory  matter  relej^ated  to  the  notes,  would  not 
be  critically  effective,  since  it  would  fix  attention  upon  these  translations  of 
translations  as  a  continuous  literar)'  production.  On  the  contrary,  so  far  as 
possible,  all  explanations  are  kept  in  the  body  of  the  text  to  avoid  this  effect  of 
mere  literary  reproduction. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add  here  that  it  now  seems  to  be  universally  conceded  that 
no  further  labour  upon  the  Avesta  of  an  exhaustive  nature  can  be  at  all  attempted 
until  all  the  Pahlavi  texts  have  been  treated  somewhat  in  the  present  manner. 
For  this  reason  the  writer  presses  on  to  afford  his  expositions  as  the  basis  for 
further  labour.  He  therefore  hopes  to  continue  witn  this  procedure  till  he 
has  completed  all  the  Pahlavi  commentaries.  He  might  mention  that  he  has  the 
MSS.  of  the  Parsi-Persian  translation  of  the  Yasna  (see  the  Munich  Collection, 
Haug  12a,  b)  transcribed  with  notes  and  practicallv  ready  for  press.  The  glosses 
are  here  enclosed  within  brackets  [  ],  mv  explanations  within  parenthetical 
curves  ( ).    Out  of  all  the  Pahl.  Av.  see  i.  li,  reproduced  before  my  ink  was  dr}\ 

'  The  one  supreme  difficulty  as  to  the  exegesis  of  the  Yasna  meets  us  here  at 
once.    It  is  the  ever  present  question  as  to  which  of  possible  senses  we  are  to 

[JFbr  contimMtion  of  note  2,  also  note  3,  nee  next  page."] 
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to  this  (our  Sacrifice)],  a  sacrifice  to  the  One  wishful^ 
for  our  benefit  (sio)  (hardly  'of  the  One  supplicated^  for 
our  prosperity'),  to  the  sacrifice  of  Auharmazd,  the  Holy,. 
who  is  desirous  of  our  (prosperity)  as  at  the  first;  [the 
meaning  (is)  (so  I  would  here  translate  '  menesnig  *)  * ; — 
the  meaning  is:  *as  I  have  now  stood  at  the  first  thus 
within  this  sacrificial  (precinct,  so  here  be  the  hearing 
of  the  sacrifice  now)],  and  at  the  last  [so  meaning,* 
*  I  would  so  complete  its  end*].  A  person  here  attending 
is  therefore  this '  (meaning  that  every  sincere  attendant 
upon  the  sacrifice  should  assume  the  attitude  herein  above 
indicated). 

apply  to  our  leading  terms.  Is  Srao>a  the  *  II earing  of  Ahura,'  *Hi8  listening 
to  the  prayers  of  His  Faithful,'  or  the  *  Hearing  of  the  disciple  *  ?  and  if  the 
latter,  is  this  hearing  of  the  disciple  a  mere  acquisition  from  without  (having  no 
moral  element),  a  fortunate  Hearing  of  the  revealed  Word  of  Ood  as  expressed 
in  the  Liturgy,  which  brings  a  blessing  in  its  train,  but  as  it  were  mechanically  ? 
Or  is  it  rather  *  acquiescence,'  an  *  obeaient  hearing,'  having  a  moral  element?  All 
three  ideas  are  doubtless  present  at  different  passages.  In  Y.  28,  5,  *  Obedient 
hearing  '  on  the  part  of  the  disciple  is  evidently  held  in  view,  as  inhering  in  the 
word  Srao§em.  If  a  hearing  on  the  part  of  Ahura  is  there  at  all  borne  in  mind, 
it  is  a  hearing  on  his  part  acquired  for  the  saint  by  his  own  previous  obedient 
acquiescence.  The  term  *  agusta '  in  Y.  XXXI  cannot  bo  cntically  explained 
as  other  than  *  unheeded,'  so  possessing  an  adverse  moral  element,  rather  than 
merely  'unheard.'  Here,  however,  Sraosa  (Sros)  evidently  means  *a  hearing 
on  the  part  of  Ahura  to  the  intoned  sacrifice.'  If  *  the  listening  of  the  Congre- 
•ration '  is  also  borne  in  mind,  it  was  an  added,  of  course,  though  a  closely 
correlated,  idea.  This  Introduction  was  intended  most  certainly  to  arouse 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  Congregation,  as  well  as  upon  the  part  of  Ahnra. 
A  question,  however,  occurs  just  at  the  last  as  to  whether  Niyoksesn  may  not 
after  all  be  here  meant  to  express  a  *  resounding  of  the  Liturgy  when  celebrated ' ; 
cf.  the  meaning  of  Pahl.  sriitan. 

*  I  do  not  hesitate  alternatively  to  attribute  the  imperative  sense  of  the  original 
astii,  and  of  Ner.'s  form,  to  alt'  here,  just  as  we  are  obliged  to  follow  the  same 
(course  with  regard  to  Tohviinih  (see  below).  And  with  regard  to  petakcnih, 
Y.  IX,  94,  etc. ;  see  it  obnously  so  explained  in  the  gloss. 

*  Such  forms  as  the  New  Persian  giriftar  in  the  sense  of  'captured'  mi^ht 
suggest  a  question  here.  In  either  case  the  translation  is  an  error,  the  termination 
-istahya  being  regarded  as  immediately  a  form  of  is  =  'to  yviah.* 

^  Inexperienced  searchers  would  at  once  suggest  '  mentally '  as  the  first  most 
natural  meaning  of  '  menesnig ' :  '  as  at  first,  mentally  (that  is  to  say,  '  with 
my  thoughts  all  fresh  and  intent'),  as  I  have  thus  stood  within  this  sacrificial 
(precinct),  so  also  at  the  last  [(so  again  'mentally'  and  in  this  fresh  frame  of 
mind,  as  at  first)  I  would  perform  it  to  the  end.'  *  (A  person)  here  (attending) 
is  (i.e.  '  he  should  be ')  therefore  this '  (that  is  to  say,  *  this  is  a  pattern  for  the 
<tate  of  mind  of  an  attendant  upon  the  Holy  sacrifice')]. 

A  more  probable  secondar}'  or  alternative  attempt  would  be  to  take  the 
word  '  menesnig '  as  meaning  '  fig^atively ' :  '  As  at  the  first  I  have  stood 
"  figuratively  "  within  this  Sacrifice  .  .  .  ,'  an  expression  conve}'ing  the  idea 
tliat  these  sentences  should  be  weighed  by  those  who  read  or  hear  them  upon  some 
informal  occasion,  and  not  alone  in  the  assembly  of  the  Congregation. 
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[  (As  the  text  of  LV  (UV),  1,  in  B.  (D.,  Pt.  4)  wiU 
be  given  apart  (see  Z.D.M.G.),  a  separate  translation  of  that 
transliteration  of  it  is  here  subjoined.) 

Sraoia  as  the  *Ear  of  Ood.* 

Be*  this  hearing,  or  'listening/  here  (effective)  to 
Auharmazd's  Sacrifice  [that  is  to  say,  let  the  Sacrifice  be 
such  as  may  take  Auharmazd's  ear 'J,  the  ear  of  the 
prospering  One  (the  beneficent  One),  of  the  Holy  One 
who  is  desirous  of  our  prosperity,  as  at  the  first,  so  at  the 
last.  [Asy  for  this  first,^  at  the  beginning  of  it,  I  have 
stood  within  it  (the  sacrificial  precinct),  so  at  the  last^ 
I  would  here  complete  it  to  the  end]  (therefore  here  be 
the  Hearing).     *In  this  manner*  (meaning  here  'merely') 

from  its  beginning  to  its  end,  I  ask  the  Hearing.] 

(2)  Here  be  this  (or  *here  is  this')  hearing  of  Auharmazd's 
Sacrifice,  of  that  of  the  prospering  One  (the  beneficent), 
the  holy,  who  is  desirous  of  our  [prosperity]. 

The  Good   Waters  and  the  Fravasis  are  recalled;    a  hearing 

is  invoked  for  their  Sacrifice, 

(3)  Here  be  (or  *  here  is ')  this  hearing  (or  *  this  listening 
to')  the  sacrifice  of  the  good  waters  and  to  the  sacrifice 
to  the  FravaSis*  of  the  Saint(8)  who  are  supplicators  for  us 
(hardly  *  the  desired  ®  by  us  ')  for  the  benefit  of  (our)  souls, 
as  at  the  first  so  at  the  last.''  [As  I  enter  upon  (i.e. 
*  I  stand '  within)  the  sacrificial  precincts  (or  meaning 
more  probably  simply  *  as  I  enter  (upon  the  ceremony) '), 


*  Ait\  as  throughout,  is  indicative  for  imperative. 

'  This  proves  that  niyuk^esn  here  was,  at  this  occurrence  at  least,  a  hearing  on 
the  part  of  Ahura  ;  and  not  (in  the  sense  of  this  text)  *  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  Congpregation,*  as  opi)osed  to  this  idea  of  the  hearing  of  Ahura. 

'  Notice  that  there  is  no  menesnig  =  *  mentally '  (?)  in  this  text  of  B.  (D.,  Pt.  4). 

♦  N5r.  has  karomi. 

*  Possibly  the  Aban  and  Fravardiu  Taints  were  recited  in  this  connection  ;  they 
are  certainly  recalled. 

•  See  note  1,  p.  452. 

'  Subsection  3  is  only  reported  in  B.  (D.,  Pt.  4),  in  C,  and  in  N€r. 

J.R.A.B.  1905.  30 
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SO   at  the  last    (I    would  complete    its    terminatioii/    Le. 
'  complete  it  to  the  end ').] 

(4)  Here  be  (or  'here  is*)  the  hearing  (or  'let  the 
listening  be  here ')  for  the  benefit  ^  of  the  good  waters 
[as  at  the  first  of  it  so  at  the  last,  I  woidd  complete  it 
to  its  termination],  (the  hearing)  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
FravaSis  of  the  Saints,  which  are  desirous  for  [the  benefit] 
of  our  souls. 

To  the  Waters  and  the  Immortals ;   a  listening  is  invoked, 

(5)  Therefore  here  be  (or  *here  is')  this  hearing  (or 
'  listening  to ')  the  sacrifice  of  the  good  waters,  and 
a  hearing  which  is  (good,  vanhu§)  for  the  sake  of  him 
(i.e.  of  each  one)  of  that  one  who  is  a  good  male '  and  female 
(among  those)  who  are  the  Ame§aspentas,  the  well  ruling 
and  the  beneficent  who  are  favourable  (good),  and  for  the 
sacrifice  toward  the  good  venerating  compensation  (so  aSoiS), 
who  would  effect  a  benefit  for  us,  who  are  producer(s) 
of  the  complete  compensation  for  us  who  are  the  saints. 
(The  Ahunaver,  ete.,  follows ;  [but  the  MS.  B.  (D.,  Pt.  4) 
proceeds) :  And  (here  be  a  hearing  for  the  sacrifice  of 
which  we  are  the  celebrants  of  sacrifice ;  that  is  to  say, 
to  us  may  it  be  possible  to  complete  it  and  with  regard 
to  the  compensation  *  (or  *  with  veneration '  P  receiving  its 
reward),  since  we  do  complete  it  thoroughly  and  with 
holiness  or  ritual  (and  therefore  with   exactness),  and  we 


^  Xer.  adds  the  fuller  interior  abstract  meaning  as  in  section  1.  He  inserts 
manasa,  '  mentally,'  '  with  interior  attention  and  intention.* 

2  Was  this  nevakih  in  a  sense  suggested  by  astu,  which  is  of  course  other^vi8e 
fully  rendered  ? 

^  These  terms  *  male  and  female '  are  not  properly  gloss,  for  they  refer  to  the 
genders  of  the  words  vohunam-  and  vanuhyaosca.  '  The  males '  alludes  to  the 
non -feminine  names  of  some  of  them,  A$a,  Vohumanah,  and  EsaOra,  while  '  the 
females  '  alludes  to  feminine  words,  Aramaiti,  Haurvatat,  and  Amerctatat. 

*  One  of  the  constant  puzzles  of  exegesis  here  and  in  other  similar  places  is  to 
know  in  which  sense  to  take  such  terms  as  tarsakaslh  =  asi.  Was  *  reverential 
veneration,*  which  is  the  literal  meaning  of  '  tarsakasih,'  really  meant,  or  was 
*  its  consequence '  in  the  *  reward '  the  thought  held  uppermost  ?  We  must  not 
forget  that  Asi  Vanguhi  seems  to  be  persistently  used  in  the  sense  of  *  reward/ 
or  even  of  '  wealthy  in  parts  of  the  A  vesta  texts  (see  also  the  gloss  here). 
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become  therefore  correctly  deserving  of  the  reward]  ;  (6)  so 
this  be  the  hearing  of  the  sacrifice  to  the  good  waters  and 
done  with  a  good  compensation  (or  *  reverence  ').^ 


YASNA  LVI   (LVII). 

[(The  kindling  of  the  Fire  here  takes  place.  The 
beginning  of  the  greater^  Den  of  Sros.)]^ 

Sraoaa   as   *  the   embodied    Word,*   and    as    *  Knight    of   the 

Dreadful  Spear.* 

I  propitiate  Sro§,  the  Holy,  [the  venerating  (or  'the 
compensating*)  One],  the  stalwart  One,  who  is  the  embodied 
Command  (i.e.  the  embodied  Word),  [that  is  to  say,  he 
keeps  his  body  under  the  command  of  the  Yazats],  to  him 
of  the  dreadful  weapon  [that  is  to  say,  his  weapon  is 
a  dreadful,  or  *  terrible '  arm  *  (the  sword  of  the  spirit) ; 
and  I  propitiate  him  as  the  (well-) commanding  One  over 
Arezahih  and  Savahih]  ;  I  propitiate  him  with  the  praise 
and  propitiation  and  pronoimced  blessings  of  the  sacrifice. 

[(Insertions) — the  Zot  (Zaotar)  speaks:  *As  (or  *how') 
is  the  Ahu's  will  and  as  is  Auharmazd's  will,  thou  who 
art  (P)  the  Zot  (i.e.  *  as  if  a  Zot  *)  declare  to  me.' 

The  Rasvlg,  i.e.  the  Ratu,  responds:  'As  (or  'how')  is 
the  desire  of  Auharmazd,  thou  who  art  the  Zot  speak 
forth  to  me.' 

The  Zot  rejoins:  'So  in  accordance  with  the  ritual,  so 
iu  accordance  with  a  Destoor's  authority,  which  is  in 
every  way  accordant  with  Ala  for  (or  'to')  the  Saints 
(i.e.   'for'  or  'to'   the  Congregation  here  present),  forth 


*  Subsections  7  and  8  are  almost  mere  repetitions,  as  is  the  formula. 
'  So  Y.  LV  was  *  the  lesser  »  Yast  of  Sr65. 

*  Further  introductorj-  passages  here  intervene. 

*  BaruiOro  ta52*em     .     .     .     frasusaitc,  in  B.  (D.,  Pt.  4)  is  a  citation  from 
the  Pahlavi  commentary  upon  Vendidad^  zviii,  33. 
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I  speak  with  knowledge'  (that  is  to  say,  'my  recital,  as 
now  pronounced,  is  thoroughly  correct  in  accordance  with 
every  rule  of  procedure*).] 


I. 


THE  YA8T  PROPER. 

First  Baraom-layer  and  first  Chief  Priest. 

(1)  I  sacrifice  to  SroS,  the  Holy,  [the  venerating  (or  *the 
compensating)  One '],  the  Stately  and  Victorious,  the 
Promoter  of  the  settlements,  the  Holy  Chief  of  ASa 
(Ahura's  earliest  worshipper),  (2)  by  whom  first  among  the 
creatures  of  Auharmazd,  (8)  Auharmazd  was  worshipped 
with  the  spreading  out  of  the  barsom  (with  a  YaSt^). 

He  Worships  the  Immortals  and  mth  them  Mithra. 

(3)  Also  the  Amedaspentas  were  (first)  worshipped  by 
him  (with  a  YaSt^),  (4)  and  [also  Mithra],  the  Producer 
of  Protection,  the  Creator  of  the  prosperity  of  aU  the 
creatures,  was  first  worshipped  by  him  (with  a  YaSt*). 

The  Refrain  for  the  Entire  Piece. 

(5)  For  his  splendour  and  his  glory  [those  of  SroS] 
(this  gloss  is  merely  added  to  fix  the  allusion),  (6)  with 
his  might  and  victorious  action,  (7)  even  with  a  YaSt 
oflEering  toward  those  I  will  worship  him  with  a  sacrifice 
which  gains  a  hearing  [(as  offered)  by  the  Dastobar  (the 
Priest)*]  (8)  him,  SroS  the  Holy  with  the  Zaothra,  and 
(with  him)  his  companion  AharlSvang  (ASi  Vahguhi,  the 

*  Possibly  retorrinff  to  an  original  of  the  IIonnuzd*8  Yast.     Or  are  theee 
expressions  *■  with  a  YaSt '  mere  auxiliaries  to  the  word  rendered  *  sacrificed '  ? 

'  Possibly  referring  to  an  original  of  the  Haptan  Yait. 

'  So,  better  than  *mat'.*    This  may  be  an  allusion  to  Mihr  YaSt,  or  to  its 
original. 

*  That  is  to  say,  as  he  now  uses  this  Yait. 
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good)  and  the  lofty,  and  with  Neryosang,  the  stately  ; 
(9)  and  may  he  also  come  to  us  to  help  us,  and  in  yictory, 
he,  SroS  the  Gbod,  the  Holy.^ 

(10)  I  sacrifice  to  SroS  the  Holy,  and  to  the  lofty  Chief 
who  is  Auharmazd, 

(11)  to  Him,  Auharmazd,  who  is  the  most  exalted  above 
(so  P ;  hardly  *  from ')  ASa,  [that  is  to  say,  of  the  YazatH 
whose  body  is  ASa^**],  he  is  that  great  One  (this  should 
refer  to  Ahura,  cf.  Y.  I),  [and  to  SroS],  who  is  more  (P) 
closely  approaching'  than  (lit.  'the  most  fully  arrived 
from '  (?) )  ASa  [that  is  to  say,  that  business  which  it  is 
necessary  to  do  with  wisdom  (i.e.  astutely)  is  done  before 
(that  is  to  say,  beforehand,  or  '  first  of  all '),  by  him]. 

To  the  Holy  Lore  oftchich  Sraoia  w  the  Body. 

(12)  And  I  sacrifice  to  all  the  oral  lore  (to  the  utterances) 
of  ZartuSt,  [to  the  Avesta  and  the  Zand],  and  to  all  the 
practice  of  good  works  do  I  sacrifice,  to  that  which  has 
been  done  till  now  and  to  that  also  which  is  being  done 
from  now  on  forth  [(the  YenTiya  hatam  follows  as  already 
written*)]. 

'  This  refrain  recurs  at  the  end  of  every  section  ;  1 1  and  12  may  belong  to  it. 

'  The  terms  are  used  in  Y.  I  of  Ahura,  and  they  are  taken  from  there  to  this 
refrain.  They  may,  however,  have  been  merely  patched  in  here,  as  the  mention 
of  A&harmazd  is  hardly  original.  The  groupings  are,  of  course,  at  times 
irrational,  and  they  seem  to  be  so  here.  Why  should  Auharmazd  be  thus  spoken 
of  in  this  place  ?  One  would  hardly  suppose  10  and  11  to  belong  to  the  refrain, 
but  they  are  added  throughout. 

^  This  can  hardly  apply  to  Ahura  here,  although  Y.  I,  5,  seems  to  refer  the 
expression  there  to  Ahura. 

^  This  piece  is  cited  at  the  ends  throughout,  and  rubrics,  etc.,  are  often 
interspersed.     They  will  not  need  to  be  repr^uced  in  the  translations. 
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II. 

THE  SECOND  SECTION  OF  THE  YAST. 

TJie  Heaped-up  Barsoni. 
To  Sraosa  as  the  Advancer  and  {again)  as  Priest. 

(1)  I  sacrifice  to  Sro§,  the  Holy,  the  Stately,  the 
Victorious,  the  Promoter  of  the  settlements,  the  Holy  Chief 
of  ASa,  (2)  who  first  spread  forth  the  Barsom  (for  the 
Praise  of  the  Immortals)  (3)  three-fold,  and  five-fold,  and 
seven-fold,  and  nine-fold,  (4)  as  high  as  the  knee  and 
the  middle  of  the  thigh  [with  separate  layers  (or  selections, 
keeping  the  bimdles  apart),  which  when  so  it  was  arranged 
was  just  what  it  was  when  (fit)],  for  the  sacrifice  and  praise, 
propitiation  and  glorification  (i.e.  *  pronounced  celebration') 
of  the  August  Immortals. 

(5)  For  his  splendour  and  his  glory     .     .     . 

III. 
THE  THIRD  SECTION  OF  THE  YAST. 

As  First  Chanter  of  the  Gddas. 

(1)  I  sacrifice  to  Sros,  the  Holy,  the  Stately,  the 
Victorious,  the  Furtherer  of  the  settlements,  the  holy 
Chief  of  Asa  (as  the  ritual  law),  as  first  Chanter  of  the 
Ga^as, 

(2)  by  whom  first  the  Ga^as  were  chanted,  which  are  the 
Five  of  Spitama  Zarathustra  [the  Holy],  (3)  together  with 
the  metric  Gii^a  ^  (text  =  afsmanivan  ;  cf.  Y.  XL VI),  with 
their  (strophe)  sections,  with  their  explanations  and  inter- 
pretations, with  their  reiterated  (or  *  counter ')  questions  - 
(i.e.  conferences  used  elsewhere)  [in  Nirang],' 

*  This  socms  quite  plain. 

-  Referring  e8j)ccially  to  Y.  XLIV. 

•  Doubtless  used  later  in  ritual  of  everj-  description ;    recall  Yt.  22,  Kani 
Zam,     .     .    etc. 
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(4)  in  the  sacrifice  of   the  Amesaspentas,  and  in   their 
praise,  propitiation,  and  continued  celebration. 

(5)  For  his  splendour  and  glory     .     .     .     ,  etc. 


IV. 

THE  FOURTH  SECTION  OF  THE  YAST. 

As  First  Builder  of  Asylums  for  the  Poor. 

(1)  I  sacrifice  to  Sros,  the  Holy,  the  Stately,  the 
Victorious  .  .  .  ,  etc.,  (2)  who  constructed  an  abode  for 
poor  men  and  women  ^  [among  (those  men  and  women  ^)  as 
(or  'for')  their  invigoration,'  that  is  to  say,  for  them  (the 
lX)or)  he  established  it  (hardly  *for  the  Amesas')],* 

As  the  Night'Onard  against  the  Fury  of  the  Raid, 

(3)  to  Sros,  who,  after  sun-setting,  smites  Aesma  with 
levelled  snaithis  (halbert)  and  with  bloody  wound,  and 
who  also  so  continuously  on  wounds  his  head  with  blows 
[that  is  to  say,  within^  also  he  destroys  him],  as  the  strong 
destroys  the  subjected  (literally,  *  the  product  of  the 
subjectors  ').^ 

(4)  For  the  splendour  of  his  glory     .     .     .     ,  etc. 

*  *  Men  and  women '  is  not  gloss,  but  points  to  the  gender  of  the  Avesta 
text  words. 

*  C,  the  Parsi-Pers.,  correct'*  the  false  reading  Amesaapendiin,  which  is 
senseless  ;  see  also  Xor. 

3  Amavandi  translates  araavat. 

*  The  sequence  of  the  false  text  would  more  naturally  suggest  *  within  the  abode 
of  the  Amesaspentas ' ;  but  *  constructed  *  needs  *  the  abode  '  as  its  object ;  see 
the  original.  Perhaps  a  second  man'  might  be  understood :  *  an  abode  within  the 
abode  of  the  Amesas.' 

*  This  certainly  looks  like  the  addition  of  an  interior  idea.  Is  hvauhayeiti  (so) 
to  be  explained  as  hu  +  ah  (aiih),  *  to  shoot  well '  ? 

*  The  expressions  are  taken  from  Y.  XXXIV,  8.  There  has  been  a  tendency 
to  apologise  for  recurrences  of  transliteration,  that  is  to  say,  for  imitations  of  the 
origmal  in  the  Pahlavi ;  but  the  closer  the  reproductions'  are,  the  better  for  our 
immediate  object,  whicli  is  here  exegesis.  As  readings  we  have  a  possible 
nihadesn,  *  the  laying  down,*  which  has  some  meaning  in  Pahlavi,  and  we  might 
venture  to  suggest  an  irregular  nihadyan  (see  the  origmal),  both  of  the  same  cast 
of  meaning.     But  the  first  thing  to  be  thought  of  should  be  always  a  welcomed, 
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V. 

THE  FIFTH  SECTION  OF  THE  YA&T. 

To  Sraoia  as  the  Returning  Conqueror. 

(1)  I  sacrifice  to  SroS,  the  Holy,  the  Stately,  the 
Victorious  .  .  .  ,  etc.  (as  above),  (2)  who  is  the  stalwart, 
the  swift,  the  strong,  the  terrible,  the  clever,  and  the 
tall,  (3)  who  from  all  business^  (P,  hardly  *from  all 
sagacious  enterprises '  =xratik  ;  so,  however,  C. ;  the  Parsi- 
Fers.  =^radl),  and  from  all  the  decidings  of  battle  will 
return  (4)  on  [(toward  Thee,*  0  Auharmazd)],  on  toward 
the  assembly  of  the  Immortals.  (5)  For  his  splendour  and 
his  glory     .     .     . 

VI. 

THE  SIXTH  SECTION  OF  THE  YAST. 

As  the  Youthful  Hero. 

(1)  I  sacrifice  to  Sros,  the  Holy,  the  Stately,  the 
Victorious,  (2)  who  is  by  far  the  strongest  of  the  youths, 
the  most  stalwart  of  the  youths,  the  most  energetic  of  the 
youths,  the  swiftest  of  the  youths,  the  most  far-seeing, 
anticipative '  (hardly  *  the  most  prepossessing ')  of  the 
youths. 

Appeal  to  the  Worshippers  for  Zeal  in  the  Holy  Tait. 

(3)  Be  zealous  (lit.  *  searchingly  desirous,'  *  ardent '),  ye 
who  are  Mazdayasnians,  pious  as  to  the  praise  of  SroS  ; 

though  only  attempted,  reproduction  of  the  original,  as  a  naidyan.  I  still  refer 
the  original  word  to  Indian  nud,  '  to  take  refuge,'  '  to  be  in  need  of  help ' :  *  as 
the  strong  him  who  is  of  the  depression-giving  * ;  that  is,  *  him  of  the  subiecting.* 
See  Ner.'s  ad*o  d*riyate  (-yante).  Spiegel's  reading  nihan'  =  '  concealed '  is  not 
so  manageable. 

*  •  Aretig,*  not  *  x™ti?»'  ^^  ^^^  o^  areza.  We  are  OTen  tempted  to  read  the 
*  z '  for  the  *  t,*  coining  an  *  arezig ' ;  Ner.  shows  no  sign  of  *  x"^*** 

«  So  B.  (D.,  Pt.  4). 

*  A  blunder,  seeing  (paro  .  .  .  )-dar8-  as  the  root  present.  Cf.  Y.  IX, 
21,  and  S.B.E.  xzxi,  p.  301,  where  I  explain  the  origin  of  the  form  as  kat- 
tari-    .    .    .    ;   cf.  Ind.  katpaySm. 
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Imynunitiea  derived  from  Sraosa,  the*  House  and  Land  with 

Sraosa's  Blessing, 

(4)  since  far  from  that  house,  from  that  hamlet,  from 
"that  Zantu  (district),  from  that  Province,  evil  wasting  and 
liindrance  shall  depart  (6)  where  (=ae7)  within  that  house 
Sr6§  the  Holy,  the  Victorious,  has  influence  (literally  'is 
successful ') ;  and  where  they  will  receive  him,  and  also 
where  the  householder  (literally  *  the  man ')  is  advanced 
in  good  thoughts,  good  words,  and  deeds.  (6)  For  his 
splendour  and  his  glory     .     .     . 


VII. 


THE  SEVENTH  SECTION  OF  THE  YAST. 

Sraoia  as  Conqueror  of  the  Demon  DrUj  and  of  her  SertHxnts. 

(1)  I  sacrifice  to  Sro§,  the  Holy,  the  Stately,  and 
Victorious  .  .  .  ,  (2)  who  is  the  conqueror  of  Kayadhas 
(so)  [men  and  women],  who  smites  the  Demons  and  the  very 
powerful  Druj,  the  murderer  of  the  world, 

The  Sleepless  Sentinel. 

(3)  who  as  a  chief  (is  a)  watchman  (more  literally  *an 
overseer')  over  all  things,  continuously  (so  (?)  for  fravoiS)  for 
the  worlds,  (4)  who  with  sleepless  vigilance  and  well-armed 
(literally  *  with  weaponed  state ')  guards  the  creatures  of 
Auharmazd,  who  without  sleep  and  weapon-armed  will 
rule  over  the  creatures  of  Auharmazd,  (6)  who  will  protect 
all  the  bodily  world  with  halbert  poised  [that  is  to  say, 
with  this  upraised]  after  setting  of  the  sun,  (6)  who  did 
Jiot  sleep  in  comfort  from  of  old,  thereafter  or  before,^ 
v^rhile  the  Spirits  made  the  World  [(to  which  is  added  the 


*  I  can  only  make  a  false  gloss  of  'pes,'  and  *  vad/  which  with  a  preceding 
'axtr'  must  mean  'since,'  or  possibly  *  before  they  had  finished  making  the 
-world.' 
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correcting  gloss)  even  not  once  since  the  Spirits  made  the 
creatures],  the  August  Spirit  and  the  Evil  One.^ 

Against  Mazend{a)ra  and  its  Demom. 

(7)  (I  sacrifice  to  Sros),  the  Chieftain  of  the  Settlements 
of  Asa,  (8)  who  all  the  day  long  and  the  night  battles 
vehemently  with  the  demons  of  Mazandaran ;  ^  (9)  and  he 
does  not  bend  forward  in  (his)  fear,  [that  is  to  say,  he  is 
not  stupefied  from  fear]  of  the  Demons,  rather  the  Demons 
[are  so  stupefied,  and  by  him]. 

Before  Him  they  fly  in  Panic, 

(10)  Forth  on  from  him  [since  he  is  not  stupefied]  all 
the  Demons  bend  in  terror  against  their  will  without  volition 
(so  meaning  rather  than  *  in  misery ' ;  literally  *  without 
content ') ;  and  in  fright  to  darkness  do  they  rush.  (11) 
For  his  splendour  and  his  glory     .     .     . 


VIII. 
THE  EIGHTH  SECTION  OF  THE  YAST. 

Sraosa  and  the  Haoma. 

(1)  I  sacrifice  to  Sros,  the  Holy,  the  Stately,  the 
Victorious,  (2)  by  whom  Haoma  was  worshipped  (so, 
erroneously,  *  man  as  .  .  .  '  must  mean ;  and  so  Ner. 
understood.  It  should  be  *  whom  Haoma  worshipped '),. 
Horn,  the  advancer,  the  healer,  the  beatified  (so  better  than 
the  *good'?;  see  sriro  and  even  9uVam),  the  kingly,' the 
golden-eyed  [that  is  to  say,  his  eye  is  yoimg  (cither  in 
colour  like  the  fresh  flower,  or  early  leaf,  or  perhaps 
meaning*  bright')], 

(3)  away   upon    the    highest   point   of    the    high,   upon 

^  Notice  how  strong  the  Doctrinal  Dualism  still  maintains  itself  to  this  later 
(late  since  the  Ga^c  iHjriod. 

*  Or  *  the  Mazanan  (so)  Demons.'    Ner.  preser\'es  the  *r,'  *  mujandaran*  (so). 

'  See  the  original. 
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Alburz,  (4)  the  well-speaking  one  ^  [that  is  to  say,  he  says 
what  is  straightforward],  the  one  who  utters  guarding 
words  ^  [that  is,  what  he  says,  his  guarding  protection  is 
from  this  (he  gives  forewarning)],  which  is  (or  'who 
speaks')  a  word  directly  upon  the  occasion  (i.e.  opportune 
upon  the  time)  [meaning  (literally  *  which  is ')  that  he 
utters  the  Ga^as,  which  it  is  indispensably  necessary  for 
him  to  recite], 

(5)  the  ruler  [with  (political)  intelligence^]  over^  the 
all-adorned  [which  is  given  on ;  that  is  to  say,  *  jewelled 
treasure'  freely  given  (or  'offered  in  the  sacrifice')],  who 
is  generally  informed  [(literally  *  full  of  knowledge '  in 
regard  to  other  duties  or  affairs)],  and  who  is  pre-eminent 
in  the  Manthra*  (and  having  command  over  it).  [Even 
thus  intelligent  is  this  Hom  (meaning  that  the  foregoing 
expressions  refer  to  Hom  rather  than  to  SraoSa  in  this 
Sro§-Yast).]     (6)  For  his  splendour  and  his  glory     .     .     . 


IX. 

THE  NINTH  SECTION  OF  THE  YAST. 

His  Palace, 

(1)  I  sacrifice  to  Sros,  the  Holy,  the  Stately,  and 
Victorious  .  .  .  ,  (2)  whose  house,  victorious  and  of 
thousand  columns,  stands  forth  distinguished  (or  *  con- 
structed') (3)  on  the  highest  of  the  high,  on  the  Height 
of  Alburz,  (4)  which  is  of  itself  alight  from  the  inner  side, 
and  star  -  encrusted  on   the  side   beyond    [that   is   to   say, 

*  This  should  bo  Ilaoma  ;  seo  tho  Horn  Ya.>t. 
a  This  should  bo  Sraosa  (?). 

*  *  Mastim '  can  hardly  bo  rendered  by  bara  yehabuut.  It  is  elsewhere  rendered 
by  farzanaklh. 

One  might  even  suppose  that  the  termination  *  imno '  in  *  paithimnO  *  sufjgested 
*  mano.'  I  notice  that  this  was  also  Spiegel's  keen  suggestion  ;  see  his  Comm. 
From  it  we  might  seem  to  have  tho  pavan  farzanakih  =  '  with  learning  *  ;  but 
see  mastim. 

*  So,  if  the  original,  where  the  cases  change  to  the  accus.,  is  to  guide  us, 
•ruling  over'  should  bo  understood  ;  otherwise,  of  course,  '  (Sros),  the  Ruler 
[endowed  with]  learning  which  is  all-adorned,'  etc. 
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from  this  side  and  on  that  side,^  on  every  side,  it  stands 
as  if  adorned  with  jewels]  ; 

His  Weapons  are  the  Ahuna,  the  Haptanghditi,  and  the  Fiusa. 

(6)  (To  SroS  I  sacrifice)  by  whom  the  Ahunaver  was 
accepted  as  his  snaithii  (i.e.  as  his  halbert),  the  Tictorioos 
(Ahuna) ;  and  the  YaSt  Haptanghaiti  (the  YaSt  of  the  Seven 
Chapters),  (6)  and  the  F§u$a  manthra,  the  victorious,  have 
been  also  accepted'  by  him,  and  also  every  Yasna  sectional 
division.     (7)  For  his  splendour  and  his  glory     .     .     . 


X. 

THE  TENTH  SECTION  OF  THE  YAST. 

The  Immortals  receive  his  Aid. 

(1)  I  sacrifice  to  Sros,  the  Holy,  the  Stately,  the 
Victorious  .  .  .  ,  (2)  through  whose  might  and  victory, 
and  amenity  ^  and  sagacity  [(these  characteristics  are  those) 
of  Sro§*],  the  AmeSaspends  come*  (or  *go'P)  on  to  the 
Earth  of  Seven  Karshvars  (He  leads  them  on  as  the  listening 
Vanguard)  for  the  Den-manifestations  to  the  Den-devoted 
ones  [Hushedar,  Hushedar-mah,  and  Soiyans].  (3)  (With 
no  hindrance  to  their  will),  using  power  as  they  wish,  they  • 
go  forth  (or  *  come  forth ')  to  the  bodily  worlds,  whose  Den 
Auharmazd  the  Holy  has  diffused^  [that  is  to  say,  the 
Den  has  been  made  current  by  Him.  (The  meaning  is), 
that  the  Den  of  Sro§  is  the  maintenance  of  the  Destoor*]. 
[(And  Mihr  (Mithra)  also  has  diffused  and  made  it  current, 

*  Perhaps  literally  *  from  side  and  side  of  it' ;  B.  om.  *  of  it.* 

*  Have  we  -aiid  (B.  (D.,  Pt.  4) )  =  -iind  as  past  participial  term  P 
'  Haozatfvaca. 

*  Note  to  point  the  meaning  as  here  referring  to  Sros  and  not  to  the  Ameias. 

'  So  sdtiintan',  again,  is  hotter  rendered  hy  *  come '  than  hy  *  go ' ;  so  of  *  2ar.* 

®  Mistake  or  freedom  of  plural  for  singular ;  the  original  refers  to  Sroi^. 

^  Not  impossibly  correct,  *  var '  taking  on  a  causative  sense,  in  accordance  with 
analogies. 

^  A  naive  item,  but  hardly  to  be  relieved  by  the  reading :   *  SraoSa  has  held 
forth  the  Den  as  Destoor.*    Mitfra  is  not  in  the  original. 
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Mithra  not  beKed)],  (4)  and  Vah'man^  and  ASavahist  and 
Khsutraver  and  Spendarmat  and  Haurvadat  and  Amerdat ;  ^ 
and  the  questions  asked  of  Auharmazd  [are  diffused  by 
these]  and  Auharmazd's  lore  [both  the  original  diction* 
(literally  *  the  fore-tale  *  of  it ')  and  the  tradition,*  the  '  after- 
tale/  *     These  all  have  been  diffused  by  them]. 

(5)  Forth  then,  that  is  to  say,  continuously  on  within  the 
two  worlds  do  Thou,  0^  Sraosa,  save  us,  the  Holy,  the 
Stately,  within  this  world  the  bodily,  and  within  that 
which  is  the  spirits  [and  this  also  within  the  fifty -seven 
years  *].  (6)  Save  us  from  the  death  (dealt  by,  lit.  *  of ')  the 
wicked,'^  from  the  fury  of  the  faithless,  from  the  wicked's 
[hostile]  host,  (7)  who  would  bear  aloft ^  their*  banners, 
[(save  us)  in  foreguard  against  AeSma],  and  although  those, 
the  banner  -  bearers,  Ae§ma,  the  ill  -  judging  ^  one  will 
maintain,®  and  with  them  Vidhat,  Demon-made. 

After  Defence,  then  Favours, 

(8)  And  so  do  thou,  0  Sros,  the  Holy,  the  Stately,  grant 
strong-swiftness  to  (our)  trained- (horses)  and  health-con- 
tinuance to  our  body,  (9)  and  abundant  guard  against  oxir 
assailants,  and  the  on-smiting  of  our  foes,  (10)  with  sudden 
victory  of  opponents,  the  hateful,  the  oppressors.  For  hi& 
splendour  and  his  glory     .     .     . 

•  All  are  in  the  nominative  in  the  original ;  see  also  Ner. 

'  The  *  indictment  *  and  the  '  defence '  in  the  full  legal  sense  could  hardly  have 
been  meant. 

'  Notice  ae  =  ae^  apj)arentlv  in  the  sense  of  the  interjection ;  literally  *  tins 
Sr65'  or  *  thus  Sro5 '  =  '  0  SrOs/ 

•  Note  that  it  took  •  fifty-seven '  years  to  raise  the  dead,  as  it  took  *  fifty  * 
yean  to  beget  the  first  living  human  beings,  who  were  *  seven  '  pairs  in  number, 
from  the  two  first  Ma5ya  and  MasyOi,  the  Iranian  Adam  and  Eve.  These 
numbers  'fifty*  and  *  seven'  may  well  have  suggested  the  later  figures  for  the 
duration  of  the  process  of  resurrection. 

•  Not,  of  course,  meaning  immediately  'the  death  of  the  wicked*  in  any 
modem  sense,  though  these  ideas  are  themselves  at  once  suggested.  Hardlv 
'  from  wicked  death.* 

•  X^'^cm  is  not  translated  ;  does  the  apparent  -ya  or  -ih  of  the  reading  lailya 
or  lalih  contain  the  remnant  of  an  old  translation  ? 

"^  *  Wise  concerning  evil  *  is  too  advanced  an  idea ;  *  stupid '  is  rather  the 
thought. 

•  Have  we  here  a  rendering  for  draomebyo  ?    If  so,  *  maintain  *  shows  the  error. 
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XI. 

THE  ELEVENTH  SECTION  OF  THE  YAST. 

The  Four-span  Team  of  Srbs, 

(1)  I  sacrifice  to  Sro§,  the  Holy,  the  Stately,  the 
Victorious  .  .  .  ,  (2)  whom  four  racers  convey,  white  ^ 
and  shining,  splendid,  imposing  and  sagacious,  with  shadow 
bodies  {sic ;  their  bodies  cast  no  shadow),^  bear  (Sro§)  on  to 
the  place  ^  {sic)  of  the  spirits. 

(3)  Horny  are  their  hoofs,  but  gold  is  wrought  on  them 
[that  is  to  say,  gold  has  been  fitted  on  them.  (They  are) 
gold-over-shoed,*  gold-shod]. 

(4)  Swifter  than  the  horses  [of  the  world,  (than  any 
natural  horses  are  they)],  swifter  than  the  wind  (or)  the 
rains  .  .  .  ,  or  than  the  clouds,  swifter  than  the  flying 
birds,  or  swifter  than  the  well -bodied^  {sic?  or  *well- 
stretched  '*(?))  arrow  as  it  starts  (or  *  leaves '  the  string), 
those  all  verily  he  (Sros)  overtakes  [from  behind  (?  hardly 
*  from  his  devotion '  =  *  min  ba;^arlh,'  or  *  in  part  ')],• 

(5)  which  (that  is,  *the  team,'  or  *one  horse  as  representing 
the  four,'  which)  starts  after  one,  and  verily^  itself  is  not 


*  Why  did  Ner.  render  arusa  atma  ?  Could  the  form  of  the  original  in  the 
l*ahlavi  signs  have  suggested  x^d,  or  Ner.'s  continuator? 

*  Seeing  *  sayak '  {sic)  in  *  asaya.* 

3  Dividing  the  original  manyava-asanho  (sic)  ;  Ner.  follows,  as  does  C.  (the 
l^arsi-Pers.).  The  original  is  *  mainyava-sanho  *  =  *  Spirit'  or  *  Mind '-speech  ; 
they  (the  steeds)  understood  mentally  the  words  of  direction;  see  S.B.E.  xxxi 
nt  the  place. 

*  Consider  zarxaya  (B.  (D.,  Pt.  4))  =  gold-bodied  (?),  or  zaraSuft  =  *gold- 
scattered-over '  (?),  or  zar-dakya-Baz(T)t  (?)  =  *  gold -adequately- prepared '  (?),  etc. 

*  Probably  meaning  hu-tan',  so  irrationally  in  view  of  hu  +  ast  =  hvast-. 
®  Or  *  with  his  party  *  ;  notice  Ner.'s  narai^am. 

"^  *  Bat ' ;  I  refer  to  Av.  bat,  Indian  bat,  but  it  occurs  to  me  to  ask  whether 
'  the  East '  may  not  have  been  meant  by  baxtar.  *  From  the  East  they  start.* 
Baxt  =  *  fate '  gives  no  sense. 

The  reading  min  bat  axaraS,  'truly  from  after  him,'  possibly  means  'steadily 
from  after  him.'  This  is  all  awkward  as  to  form  ;  but  so  is  the  first  reading  of 
B.  (D.,  Pt.  4),  here  baxtarih,  as  he  has  no  *min,'  whereas  the  second  axarih 
is  needed  in  5.  '  Min  baxtarih '  here  would  have  nothing  to  correspond  to  it  in 
the  original,  and  it  would  be  gloss. 
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overtaken  from  behind,  which  avoids  (so)  the  halberts,  both 
of  them  (the  halberts),  as  it  bears  on  good  Sro§,  the  Holy, 

(Or,  reading  *min  ba;^tarih,'  we  might  have  here  in  (5) 
''not  even  in  part.'  We,  however,  hardly  have  *  on  account 
of  its  devotion,'  or  *on  account  of  his  sacredness.'  So 
I  translate  as  above  in  other  respects,  in  view  of  the  original, 
which  should  always  control,  so  far  as  possible,  our  first 
suggested  renderings.  Aside  from  the  original,  however, 
we  might  naturally  construe:  *he  who  starts  after  him 
does  not  indeed  ^  from  after  him  catch  up  ;  from  whom  that 
snaii  (snails,  or  those)  both  of  them,  go  off     .     .     .') 

(6)  who  takes  up  (his  flight)  with  the  Hindoos  on  the 
East,  and  who  also  does  not^  (sic)  strike  upon  (meaning 
*  light  upon ')  the  West  (so,  mistaking  *  ni '  in  *  ni7ne '  for 
a  na-  ^  from  this,^  the  mistake  of  *  not.'  A  correcting  gloss 
is  therefore  added)  [and  who  does  even  strike,  i.e.  light 
upon  (it,  the  West) ;  that  is,  he  even  comes  to  it]. 

(7)  For  his  splendour  and  his  glory,  etc.     .     .     . 


XII. 


THE  TWELFTH  SECTION   OF  THE  YAST. 

His  Threefold  Visit. 

(1)  I  sacrifice  to  Sros,  the  Holy,  the  Stately,  the 
Victorious  .  .  .  ,  (2)  who,  tall  in  [stature  (lit.  *in  body')], 
high-girded  [and  stalwart  as  to  action  and  the  religious 
opinion],  has  settled  among  AGharmazd's  creatures,  (3)  who 
as  much  as  three  times  in  every  day  and  every^  night 
drives  on  to  this  Kesvar  (that  is,  to  this  Earth's  Seventh) 
Hvanlra^a  (sic),  the  shining,  (4)  with  halbert  held  in  hand, 
the  keen  cutting,  the  sharp,  and  the  well  laid-on,  upon  the 
demon's  heads. 


*  See  note  7  on  previous  page. 

'  The  *  a  priv. '  was  hardly  seen  in  ageurvayeite  (-yate).     It  was  the  *  ni'  in 
niTue. 
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He  lays  about  him. 

(5)  for  the  axeing  Angra  Mainyu,  the  evil  [his  (that  is  to 
say,  Sro§'s)  *  cleaying '  is  (caused)  from  this  (that  is  to  say^ 
'  this  is  one  chief  reason  for  his  use  of  the  snaithi§.'  Some* 
thing  like  this  he  must  have  meant  by  the  very  indefinite 
words)], — for  the  axeing  down  of  Ae§ma  (the  Baid  Fury),, 
him  of  the  bloody  spear,  his  (SraoSa's  is  the  cleaving)  from 
this  cause.  For  the  axeing  the  Mazenian  Demons  [so  also 
his,  from  this  (motive)]  is  the  cleaving  of  all  the  Demons 
(that  is  to  say,  of  their  skulls).  For  his  splendour  and  his. 
glory     .     .     . 


XIII. 
THE  THIRTEENTH  SECTION  OF  THE  YAST, 

As  the  embodied  Manthra, 

(1)  I  sacrifice  to  Sro§,  the  Holy,  the  Stately,  and 
Victorious  .  .  .  ,  (2)  who  is  both  here  and  beyond 
[and  in  (many)  another  place  ^]  in  all  the  earth  and  in  all 
[time  ^]  ;  yea,  I  sacrifice  to  Sros,  the  Holy,  the  Stalwart,, 
whose  body  is  the  Word, 

(3)  (To  Sro§  again)  the  doughty  one  of  human'  sympathies 
(«ic,  for  this  error;  or  with  the  other  texts  *who  is  the 
desired  (?)  of  the  related,  or  *  of  every  (?) '  chief '),  the  strong 
of  arm,  the  charioteer  [that  is  to  say,  the  (disciplined  and) 
finished  one],  head-smiter  of  the  Demons. 


^  Possibly  not  gloss. 

'  Error,  of  course ;  the  translator's  conjecture. 

'  So  if  ham  (m)art^  arzuk'  is  tenable.  This  looks  as  if  -var-  (-yarait-)  of  the 
A  vesta  had  stood  in  the  Pahl.  character,  and  was  read  '  -nar/  suggesting 
"  man,'  while  -raiti-  suggested  '  rat,*  and  '  -Tato '  pointed  to  *  van  *  in  the  sense 
ot  *  desire.*  *  Var-'  so  read  may  also  have  contributod  to  this  idea  of  *  desire,* 
oven  if  it  had  been  alreadj  read  *  -nar- '  and  rendered  as  *  nar,'  *  mart.*  This^ 
of  course,  took  place  only  in  the  case  of  sucoessive  expositors. 
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As  Conqueror  (again), 

(4)  Yea,  to  Sr6§  the  Conqueror  do  I  sacrifice,  to  him  who 
is  the  Holy  Conqueror,  the  Conqueror  with  full  victory, 
and  to  his  victoriousness  which  proceeds  with  its  unbroken 
advance,  to  him  and  to  it  do  I  sacrifice  (*  with  a  procedure 
not  interrupted '  ?)  (so  possibly),  (5)  yea,  I  sacrifice  to  (that 
leading  quality)  of  Sr6§,  the  Holy,  and  to  (that^  of)  the 
Yazat  ArSti. 

(6)  And  to  all  the  houses  by  Sros  protected  do  I  sacrifice, 
[which  for  the  sake  of  *  their  advantage  (so  better  than  *  from 
their  goodness ')  would  afford  Sraosa  refuge], 

(7)  (even)  where  they  would  receive  Sros,  the  Holy,  as 
a  friend  and  favoured  (that  is  to  say,  *  as  one  helped  on  in 
his  endeavours '),  and  where  also  the  person  (i.e.  the  house- 
holder who  welcomes  him)  is  far  advanced  in  religious 
thoughts  and  religious  words  and  deeds. 

(8)  For  his  splendoxir  and  his  glory     .     .     . 


•  Aside  from  the  original  one  naturally  renders :    *  I  sacrifice  to  him  who  is 
Sru§  and  to  him  who  is  Ar^tat,  the  Yazat.' 

*  Rai  looks  more  like  *  for  the  sake  of '  here. 


i.R.A.B.   1905.  31 
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XV. 
ON   A  DIKHAM    OF  KHUSKIJ  SHAH   OF   361  A.H.,  Etc. 

By    H.   F.  AMEDROZ. 

A  MONG  the  uncertain  Arabic  coins  in  the  British  Museum 
are  two  dirhams  of  the  years  361  and  363  a.h.,  which 
are  described  by  Professor  Stanley  Lane -Poole  (J.R.A.S., 
1876,  p.  295)  as  bearing  the  name  of  the  Caliph  al-Muti*lillah 
and  of  the  sovereign  (P)^^^  ^  *^  i;***>-.  The  mint  place 
on  one  of  the  coins  is  illegible ;  that  on  the  coin  of  361  a.h. 
was  identified  by  Dr.  0.  Codrington  as  "  Rudhbar,"  and  his 
collection  contains  a  similar  but  more  perfect  specimen ; 
there  is  also  one  at  Paris,  in  the  Cabinet  des  M^dailles, 
struck  at  Rudhbar ;  and  one  was  published  by  Tornberg  in 
the  Rev.  Num.  Beige,  5th  series,  ii,  243.  He  read  the  mint 
Rudhbar,  and  the  name  of  Khusru  Shah's  ancestor  as  ^^^ , 
adding  that  there  was  a  dinar  of  the  same  type  and  mint 
in  the  collection  of  Baron  Chaudoir,  and  that  Millies  possessed 
a  dirham  which  he  surmised  to  belong  to  the  Dailamite 
dynasty  of  Wahsudan. 

No  Khusru  Shah  seems  to  be  recorded  in  Oriental  history 
as  reigning  at  this  date,  but  his  existence  is  disclosed  in 
the  life  of  a  physician  in  the  Tarikh  al-Hukama  of  al-Qifti 
(ed.  Lippert,  Leipsig,  1903,  p.  149).  The  physician,  Jibrll 
b.  *TJbaid  Allah  b.  Bakhtlshu*,  having  succeeded  in  curing 
of  an  illness  the  vizier  at  al-Rayy,  the  Sahib  Ibn  *Abbad, 
was,  at  his  request,  sent  from  Baghdad  by  *Adud  al-Daula 
at  some  date  not  earlier  than  360  a.h.  to  attend  on  "  Khusru 
Shah  Malik  al-Dailam,"  who  had  applied  to  the  Sahib  to 
procure  him  a  competent  physician.  Jibril  attended  him 
with  success  and  returned  to  Baghdad.  Later,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Marwanid  ruler  Mumahhid  al-Daula  (reigned 
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386-401  A.H.),  he  removed  to  Mayyafariqin,  and  died  there 
in  396  A.H.  In  the  interval  he  was  again  summoned  to* 
attend  Khnsru  Shah,  but  was  dissuaded  from  going. 

A  life  of  Jibril  is  also  given  by  Ibn  abi  TJsaibi'a  (ed. 
Miiller,  Cairo,  1882,  i,  144),  a  contemporary  of  al-Qifti,. 
dying  twenty -two  years  after  him,  in  668  a.h.  By  his 
account  Jibril  did  not  go  to  Mayyafiriqm  until  after  392  a.h., 
for  he  says  that  after  serving  the  Oqailid  ruler  of  Mosul 
he  returned  to  Baghdad,  where  he  gained  the  favour  of 
"al-'Amid,"  who  is  presumably  *AmId  al-Juyush  al- Hasan 
b.  TJstadh  Hurmuz,  who  was  appointed  governor  of  'Iraq 
by  Baha  al-Daula  in  392  a.h.  (Ibn  al-A^ir,  ix,  121).  From 
this  it  would  appear  that  Khusru  Shah  was  living  as  late  as 
some  date  between  392  and  396  a.h. 

Ibn  abi  Usaibi'a  terms  Khusru  Shah  "  Malik  al-Dailam " 
and  j-U^  ^Ji\,  this  spelling  being  confirmed  by  two  MSS. 
of  the  work  in  the  British  Museum  (Add.  7,340,  fol.  59a, 
1.  10,  and  Add.  25,376,  fol.  42a,  1.  ult.).  It  does  not  accord,, 
however,  with  the  inscription  on  the  coins,  one  alif  being 
wanting,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  incorrect;  for  one  of  the 
volumes  of  the  valuable  British  Museum  MS.  of  the 
"Turjuman  al-'Ibar''  of  Ibn  Khaldun  (Add.  23,272),  where 
the  marginal  notes  are  autograph  of  the  author,  contains  on 
fol.  2546  an  account  of  the  Ziyarid  dynasty  of  Jurjan,, 
headed — 

jjj^l  iy^\  J^\  ^  i^^^jJ^^y  il^j 
and  continues : 

^^  ^^yn  V^-?  ^a^  cT^  (i^^^jUU  jt  ^]  j^\  ^^^^ 

^1  ij^U  ^\^  ,^^^  jjj jJ^  iy>.\  \yl^  i^\.  LUU-51  iUiJ 


By  reason  of  the  well-timed  omission  of  the  scribe,  the 
words  within  brackets  are  in  the  handwriting  of  Ibn  Khaldun,. 
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the  name  jJUU  being  fully  pointed.  It  seems  reasonably 
clear  that  this  is  the  name  of  the  ancestor  on  the  coins, 
for  it  will  be  observed  that  the  tribe  to  which  the  Manadhir 
family  belonged  is  stated  to  have  been  kin  to  the  Dailamites 
over  whom  Khusru  Shah  ruled ;  that  the  family  is  said  to 
have  long  been  of  princely  rank ;  and  that  their  residence 
was  Rudhbar.  This  place  is  called  by  Yaqut,  in  the  Mu*jam 
al-Buldan,  ii,  831,  (J^,^  ^"i^  ^^.^,  and  his  authority  is 
4i  historian  of  Rudhbiir  who  was  living  at  this  period, 
Abu  Sa*d  Mansur  b.  al-Husain  al-Abi,  vizier  at  al-Rayy 
under  Majd  al-Daula,  died  421  a.h.  (Brockelmann,  Gesch. 
Arab.  Lit.,  i,  351). 

Millies'  attribution  of  the  dirham  of  Khusru  Shah  to  the 
Dailamite  dynasty  of  Wahsiidan  may  well  be  correct.  This 
dynasty's  rise  is  noticed  in  an  extract  published  by  Dom 
(Muh.  Quellen,  iv,  474)  from  the  MS.  of  an  abridged  history, 
the  Tarikh  al-Salihi,  in  the  Asiatic  Library  at  St.  Petersburg 
(Cat.  Rosen,  No.  163,  p.  99),  where,  after  an  account  of  the 
Dailamite  revolt  in  315  a.h.,  when  Isfar  b.  Shirwaih  seized 
xil-Rayy  and  defeated  the  troops  sent  against  him  by  Muqtadir 
(see  *ArIb  Tab.  Cont.,  137),  it  is  stated  that,  according  to 
some  authorities,  the  first  Dailamite  sovereign  was  Wahsudan 
b.  al-Marzuban,  whose  capital  was  Shahrastan,  and  that  he 
was  followed  by  three  sons  in  succession,  Justan,  *Ali,  and 
Khusru  Flrfiz,  the  two  latter  being  killed  by  Muhammad 
b.  Musafir,  who  also  ousted  Khusru*  s  son  and  successor,  Mahdi. 

A  certain  Nuh  b.  Wahsudan  was  in  possession  of 
Samiran  in  379  a.h.  (Yaq.,  iii,  148),  where,  it  appears  from 
a  letter  of  the  Sahib  Ibn  *Abbad,  that  Wahsudan,  during 
a  reign  of  forty  years,  had  seen  his  power  decrease  before 
that  of  the  *Kunkar'  family.  Samiran  was  acquired  from 
Nuh  by  Fakhr  al-Daula,  their  respective  fathers  having 
quarrelled  over  the  possession  of  Tarm,  another  Dailamite 
stronghold  (Yaq.,  iii,  533),  and  it  is  possible  that  Khusru 
Shah's  independent  position  at  Rudhbar  was  due  to  the 
friendship  of  the  Sahib  Ibn  *Abbad.  But  I  am  unable  to 
connect  him  with  the  Wahsudan  family. 
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The  name  "Mumahhid  al-Daula"  suggests  noting  what 
seems  to  be  an  erroneous  attribution  of  a  coin  in  the  British 
Museum  to  this  ruler  (see  Cat.  Or.,  iii,  p.  25,  No.  50).  The 
date  is  illegible,  but  the  reverse  bears  the  name  of  *Adud 
al-Daida ;  it  must  consequently  have  been  struck  before  his^ 
death  in  372  a.h.  This  date  attracted  the  notice  of  M.  van 
Berchem,  now  engaged  on  the  inscriptions  of  Mayyafiriqm 
and  its  neighbourhood,  as  too  early,  having  regard  to  the 
dates  of  Mumahhid  al-Daula's  reign  given  in  the  history  of 
Mayyafariqin  by  Ibn  al-Azraq  al-Fariqi  (see  J.R.A.S.,  1903, 
p.  126).  On  the  obverse  of  the  coin  the  "  Abu  Mansur  " 
in  the  second  line  is  clear,  but  above  it  "  Mumahhid  "  should, 
more  probably,  be  read  "  Mu'ayyid,"  for  although  the  word 
is  much  effaced,  the  second  letter  has  the  semblance  of  a  j . 
It  would  then  belong  to  the  coinage  of  the  Buwayhid 
Mu'ayyid  al-Daula,  not  otherwise  represented  in  the  collection,, 
who  reigned  at  Isfahan  368-373  a.h.  He  also  was  Abu 
Mansur,  and  is  known  to  have  placed  on  his  coinage  the 
name  of  his  brother  *Adud  al-Daula.  A  coin  of  his  so 
inscribed  was  published  by  S.  Lane-Poole  in  the  "Fasti 
Arabici,"  viii  (Num.  Chron.,  1892,  3rd  series,  vol.  xii,  p.  170).^ 

*  Some  of  the  coins  of  the  Marwanid  dynasty  published  by  Tomberg  (Num. 
Cuf.  R.  N.  Holm.,  class  xix)  seem  to  admit  of  emendation.  No.  8,  strack  at 
Ba^ra  in  397  a.h.,  is  attributed  to  Mumahhid  al-Daula  Abu-l-^asan,  wherean 

he  was  Abu  Mun^iir.    It  may  be  that  the  name  should  be  read  i]«jJi  t^j^, 

who  was  Abu-1- Hasan  (*Ali  b.  Na^r)  and  ruled  cired  376-409  a.h.  over  the 
Batiba,  the  swampy  district  between  Wasit  and  Ba^ra,  which  latter  place  was 
an  unlikely  Marwanid  mint.  He  had  succeeded  his  uncle,  the  ^ajib  Muzaffar 
b.  'Ali,  who  had  oasted  the  issue  of  'Imran  b.  Shahin,  the  outiaw  who  had 
asserted  his  independence  against  Mu^izz  al-Daula,  and  it  was  at  his  court  that 
al-Qddir  had  found  a  refuge  against  his  predecessor,  al-7^'i*  The  second  name 
on  the  coin,  the  Amir  Rukn  al-Daula  b.  Da'&d  (?),  I  cannot  recognize.  A  coin 
very  similar  to  the  above  is,  I  think,  contained  in  the  Paris  Cabinet  des  Medaillet*,. 
and  two  have  been  published  by  S.  Lane-Poole  in  the  **  Fasti  Arabici,"  vi  and 
vii  (Num.  Chron.,  1887,  p.  337,  and  1892,  p.  165).  The  mint  of  the  former, 
read  $innabra(?),  may  well  be  Ba^ra,  as  is  that  of  the  latter,  which  also  bears 
a  second  name,  the  Amir  **  Ba^ar  al-Daula  Abu  Kida,"  unexplained. 

Again,  No.  11,  which  is  read  Aa.^\  Juf  jl«jJ\  ^\  would  seem  to  belong: 

to  the  first  Oqailid  ruler  of  Mosul,  and  to  read  v_  -'^...^U  ^  J^« jJ\  y\  • 
He  was  still  ruling  in  381  A.H.,  the  date  of  the  accession  of  the  Caliph  al-Qadir, 
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If  Mu'ayyid  al-Daula's  coin  be  of  a  proper  standard,  it 
contrasts  favourably  with  the  gold  pieces  of  his  father  and 
predecessor  Rukn  al-Danla,  which  in  420  a.h.  were  in  bad 
repute  at  Baghdad.  Ibn  al- Jauzi,  relating  in  the  "  Muntazim  " 
(Berlin,  No.  9,436,  fol.  178^)  how  in  that  year  an  inundation 
had  stopped  the  mills  from  working,  says  that  the  price  of 
grinding  a  kara  measure  of  grain  rose  to  three  of  Rukn 
al-Daula's  dinars,  and  that  these  were  the  equivalent  of  one 
dinar,  for  they  were  half  copper  {\J^^)  and  eventually  were 
composed  entirely  of  this  metal. 

That  base  money  was  struck  neither  covertly  nor  under 
stress  of  necessity  is  shown  by  an  incident  which  occurred 
at  Damascus  late  in  530  a.h.,  recorded  in  the  history  of 
Abu  Ya*li  Hamza  b.  Asad  al-Qalanisi  (Bodl.  Hunt.,  126, 
fol.  141a).  A  certain  al-Asma'i  attended  on  the  Dlwan, 
and  asked  leave  to  strike  dinars  to  consist,  as  to  one-half, 
one-fourth,  and  one-eighth  respectively,  of  gold,  and  as  to 
the  rest,  of  copper  (jj^l^siJl).  The  request  was  pressed  until 
it  was  granted,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  dinars  should 
bear  the  names  of  the  Caliph  al-Rashid  billah,  of  the  Saljuq 
Sultan  Mas'ud,  and  of  the  ruler  of  Damascus,  Shihab  al-Din 
Mahmud  b.  Taj  al-Muluk  Buri  b.  Atabeg  Tugitigin.  The 
issue  must  have  been  a  limited  one,  for  the  short  Caliphate 
of  al-Rashid  was  nearing  its  close.  There  is  but  a  single 
coin  bearing  his  name  in  the  British  Museum  collection 
(Cat.  Or.,  Suppt.,  vol.  ix,  p.  280,  No.  86^),  struck  at  Baghdad 
by  the  Sultan  Mas'ud. 

The  above-mentioned  vizier,  al-Abi,  lived  to  see  the 
deposition  of  Majd  al-Daula  and  the  seizure  of  his 
dominions  by  Mahmud  b.  Subuktigin  in  420  a.h.,  but  he 

whose  name  appears  thereon.     No  coin  of  this  ruler  seems  to  ho  elsewhere 
recorded. 

And  No.  12,  struck  at  Na^ihin,  hears  the  name  of  the  Caliph  al-Mu^i* ;   it 
must  therefore  be  prior  to  363  a.h.,  and  anterior  to  the  Marwanid  djuasty. 

The  name  jyo^^  aUI  ^J*ii  ^  Juouj  should  perhaps  be  read  y^^,^?  ^\ 

■  fl,;»n  %\\  ijj\  i^tAi  ,  and  the  coin  thus  belong  to  the  Hamdanid  dynasty. 

A  very  similar  coin  of  Abu  Tag^ib  is  described,  B.M.  Or.  iii,  No.  18 ;   and 
the  next,  No.  19,  was  struck  at  Na^Ibin. 
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was  not  then  in  office.  Ibn  al-Athlr's  narrative  (ix,  261) 
is  brief,  and  makes  no  mention  of  a  vizier.  But  a  fuller 
account  is  given  in  the  MS.  Munich  Arab.,  378<j,  fol.  796 — 
a  historical  fragment  of  uncertain  authorship  covering  the 
years  402-436  a.m.,  and  drawing  largely  on  the  contemporary 
history  of  Hilal  al-Sabi.^  It  is  there  stated  that  the 
mutinous  conduct  of  the  Dailamite  troops,  which  led  Majd 
al-Daula  to  appeal  to  Mahmud,  was  caused  by  the  refusal 
of  the  vizier,  Abu-l-*Ala  b.  Kulail,  to  meet  their  claims  from 
the  treasure  left  by  Fakhr  al-Daula,  except  to  the  extent 
of  the  proceeds  of  fines  (lu^jCLs^).  Mahmud  was  offered 
the  overlordship  and  control  of  the  government.  He  was 
then  at  Nisabur  dealing  with  revolting  Turkish  soldiery. 
From  Jurjiin,  where  Minuchihr  b.  Qabus  b.  Washmaghir  had 


^  The  Munich  MS.  Arab.  Z7Sc  was  obliginglj^  sent  by  Dr.  Leidinger,  heed 
of  the  Munich  MSS.  Department,  to  the  India  Office  Library  for  my  use. 
Each  year's  narrative  comprises  political  occurrences  and  a  necrology.  The 
author  says  under  the  year  434  a.h.  (fol.  1356)  that  down  to  this  date  he  had 
perused  and  made  extracts  from  the  history  of  Hilal  b.  al-Mul^assin  al-!;^abi 
from  the  copy  in  the  Wa^f  of  the  late  Mahk  al-Ashraf  (reigned,  at  Damascus, 
626-636  A.H.),  but  that  it  failed  him  from  this  point,  and  down  to  the  year 
449  A.H.,  inasmuch  as  Ghars  al-Ni'ma,  his  son,  had  recorded  under  448  a.h. 
that  his  father's  history  extended  to  that  date. 

[The  Waqf  in  question  seems  to  be  that  described  in  a  previous  passage  in 
the  MS.  (fol.  666),  where,  after  recording  a  death  in  417  a.h.,  the  author  says 
that  a  son  of  the  deceased  possessed  a  shoe  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Prophet, 
which  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  late  sovereign  al-Ashraf  Musa  b.  Abu 
Bakr  b.  Ayj-ub,  who  bought  a  house  in  Damascus,  constituted  it  a  Waqf,  placed 
the  shoe  therein,  and  conveyed  there  a  number  of  books,  on  which  he  settled  an 
endowment.] 

He  says  also  in  the  notice  of  the  Sharif  al-Radi  (fol.  2Sa\  that  he  had  been 
told  an  anecdote  relating  to  him  byTKe  vizier  of  the  Calipn  al-Musta'^im  at 
Baghdad  in  644  a.h.  J|The  anecdote  is  told  by  Ibn  Khallikan,  in  his  life 
of  al-HaijU  (De  SI.  Eng.,  iii,  120),  as  derived  from  a  certain  compilation.]  And 
in  the  notice  of  the  Sharif  al-Murtada  (fol.  ISSa),  after  mentioning  some  strange 
tenets  he  held,  and  his  reflections  on  the  orthodoxy  of  the  ^a^aba,  he  proceeds : 

The  *  grandfather '  must  be  Ibn  al-Jauzi,  for  Haji  Khalifa  says  (iii,  287, 
No.  5484)  that  Ibn  al-Jauzi  had  given  mischievous  extracts  of  tfiis  character 
from  the  Sharif's  writings.  The  Munich  MS.  is  thus  the  work  of  the  Sib^  Ibn 
al-Jauzi,  and  a  part  of  his  **  Mirat  al-Zaman."  It  is,  however,  to  be  noticed 
that  two  quotations,  at  least,  of  the  **Munta;pim"  of  Ibn  al-Jauzi  which  occur 
in  the  B.M.  MS.  of  the  Mirat  al-Zaman — Or.  4,619 — are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  corresponding  passages  in  the  Munich  MS.,  whilst  the  **Kitab  ai-Mau^u'at*' 
(Brockelmann,  i,  503,  No.  26)  is  mentioned  therein  on  fol.  60b  as  the  work, 
merely,  of  "the  Shaikh  Ibn  al-Jauzi,'*  and  not  of  "my  grandfather."  The 
Munich  MS.  is  far  fuller  than  B.M.  Or.  4,619 ;  it  most,  therefore,  be  a  later 
recension  of  the  work. 
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avoided  awaiting  his  arrival,  but  had  left,  with  excuses, 
ample  supplies  for  his  use,  he  sent  to  Majd  al-Daula  friendly 
assurances  provided  his  advice  were  acted  on.  Majd  al-Daula 
promising  this,  he  sent  off  a  force  to  al-Rayy  under  Abu-1- 
Hasan  *Ali  b.  Khashawand,  and  Majd  al-Daula  came  out, 
as  agreed,  to  his  camp  with  a  Dailamite  escort.  Hesitating 
to  dismount,  he  was  reassured,  and  afterwards  arrested  with 
his  son,  the  escort  dispersing.  Soon  arrived  Mahmud  in 
person ;  and  a  letter  written  from  outside  Qarmisain  by 
Husam  al-Daula  Ibn  Abi-1-Shawarib  to  the  Hajib  Abu-1- 
Muzaffar  announced  his  arrival  accompanied  by  his  son 
Mas'ud  and  with  a  force  of  50,000  horse,  200  elephants, 
and  40,000  donkeys  carrying  munitions  and  treasure,  and  that 
his  intention  was  to  advance  on  Baghdad.  He  forthwith 
repressed  the  Dailamites  severely,  banished  and  ill-treated 
the  people,  and,  after  torturing  Majd  al-Daula  to  extort 
treasure  from  him,  sent  him  with  his  son  to  a  prison  in 
Khurasan  under  the  escort  of  an  Indian  prince.  And  it  was 
he,  and  not  Mahmud,  as  stated  by  Ibn  al-Athir,  who  cited 
to  the  prisoner  the  game  of  chess  as  a  warning  against  one 
sovereign  trusting  himself  to  another.  The  vizier  Abu-1- 
*Ala,  imder  pressure  of  a  money  demand  which  he  could  not 
satisfy,  killed  himself,  and  Mahmud,  who  that  same  day 
had  stayed  the  proceedings  and  ordered  him  marks  of  honour, 
xsursed  the  rash  act  as  a  reflection  on  his  own  conduct. 

Then  follows  his  letter  to  the  Caliph  (fols.  8la,  83a),  of 
which  Ibn  al-Athlr  gives  one  passage.  Its  purport,  less 
rigorously  condensed,  is  that  he  has  found  al-Rayy  to  be 
a  mere  stronghold  of  the  Batiniyya  and  other  heretics,  owing 
to  the  favour  of  Majd  al-Daula  and  his  predecessors,  who 
had  tolerated  all  their  excesses,  such  as  setting  up  an  idol, 
and  seeking  to  know  their  allotted  fate  by  means  of  divining 
-arrows  (prohibited  by  Qur.  V,  4).  Majd  al-Daula  had 
come  out  to  the  camp,  he  said,  unconditionally,  *^  ^J-^ 
▲ILyO^ia^l .  As  to  the  Dailamites,  Batiniyya,  and  other  heretics, 
their  guilt  was  established  by  a  legal  decision  which  he  had 
procured,  and  had  acted  on,  to  the  effect  that — 
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\j^j  ^\j\^j\.iA^  Jx  J^\^  ^\j  ^\  ^ile. 


•    M 


He  then  stated  the  domestic  irregularities  of  Majd  al-DauIa, 
mentioned  by  Ibn  al-Athir,  and  his  defence,  which  was  as 
follows : — 


And  he  concluded  by  saying  that  he  had  burnt  fifty  loada 
of  philosophical,  heretical,  and  astrological  works,  thus 
dispelling  the  clouds  which  obscured  the  true  Faith.* 

To  return  to  the  vizier  al-Abi.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  work  which  has  come  down  to  us — a  collection  of  anecdotes 
entitled  **  Nathr  al-Durar  fi-l-Muhadarat." 

Haji  Khalifa,  No.  13,581  (vol.  v,  300),  describes  it  as 
divided  into  four  parts,  and  gives  the  headings  of  the  five 
chapters  of  the  first  part.  There  is  a  MS.  of  the  entire 
work  in  the  Khedivial  Library  at  Cairo  (Cat.  iv,  336), 
others  of  the  first  part  and  of  a  portion  of  the  fourth  part 
at  Berlin  (Ahlwardt,  Nos.  8,329  and  8,331),  and  another 

>  See  Shahrastani,  ed.  Cureton,  i,  192-3. 

^  Mahraud  held  firmly  to  his  attitude  as  upholder  of  orthodoxy  and  of  itB 
Caliph  (Yaminl,  Delhi  ed.,  pp.  383-9).  In  408  a.h.  he  imitated,  exceeded 
rather,  the  Caliph's  efforts  to  discourage  heresy.  See  Ihn  al-Athir,  ix,  216,. 
and,  more  fully,  Munich  MS.,  fol.  35b: — 

cjJ\  J-Jbl  <uJJU^jU!1  (Ibnal-Athlrhas  t->L::--\)  t— ?li:i-»l  l^ 

^^Lr^  j^l^  ^\L)5!\  ^^^  ^J^\  c-^Jb^  jjb  J^itJj  Uj  ^iii\ 
cT^^  c;:*  ^J-^^  t^^  •  (^J^^  ^^^-^  1;^^  tj^  (^^^  ^^ 

For  the  **  Jahmiyya"  sect,  see  Shahrastani,  i,  60-1. 
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recently  acquired  by  the  British  Museum,  a  thirteenth 
century  Baghdad  MS.  (Or.  5,769),  containing  fragments  of 
the  third  and  fourth  parts.  Its  publication  being  probably 
remote  in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  deciphering  much  of  the 
text,  and  of  the  added  difficulty  of  publishing  some  of  that 
when  deciphered,  I  append  a  few  anecdotes  from  the  third 
part  of  the  work  which  bear  on  Moslem  coinage. 

The  first  extract,  A,  relates  the  genesis  of  a  dirham. 
"  My  father's  residence,"  says  the  narrator,  "  was  outside 
the  city  and  adjoined  a  cucumber  plot.  I  was  then  a  big 
boy  with  comrades  of  my  own  age,  and  I  asked  my  father 
for  a  dirham  to  buy  some  cucumber  for  them.  He  answered 
me  thus:  *Are  you  aware  of  what  a  dirham  was  and  is? 
— how  hidden  in  the  depth  of  some  hill  it  is  attacked  with 
pickaxes  and  extracted,  ground  up,  put  into  the  pot,  washed, 
mixed  with  quicksilver,  then  passed  through  the  furnace, 
coming  out  as  bullion,  when  it  is  inscribed  on  the  one  face 
with  the  Unity  of  Allah  and  on  the  other  with  the  name 
of  his  Prophet;  how  it  then  becomes  the  property  of  the 
Caliph,  who  has  it  placed  in  the  treasury  in  charge  of  the 
fair -haired  crooked -capped  guards  (viz.  alien  mercenary 
soldiers),  and  eventually  bestows  it  on  some  beauteous 
maiden  (and  you  are  uglier  than  a  monkey),  or,  it  may  be, 
on  some  man  of  valour  (and  your  valour  is  below  that  of 
a  mouse — in  the  Arabic  'nightingale').  What  claim  have 
you  to  finger  a  dirham  except  it  be  in  remuneration  for 
services  rendered  P  "' 

The  smallest  tangible  fraction  of  a  dirham  was  the 
*  Habba,'  or  its  equivalent,  *  Sha*ira,'  viz.  a  grain  of  barley, 
forty-eight  of  which  constituted  the  weight  of  the  silver 
coin.  A  coin  containing  two  Habba  was  called  Tassuj,  that 
doubled  a  'Qlrat,'  and  that  again  doubled  a  'Daniq,'  six 
of  these  last  making  up  the  *  Dirham.'  And  they  were  com- 
prehensively designated  as  *Fals,'  'Fulus.'  (See  Sauvaire 
on  "Moslem  Coinage,  Weights  and  Measures,"  in  the 
Journal  Asiatique,  7th  series,  vols.  3,  4,  and  5,  and 
8th  series,  vols.  14,  15,  18,  and  19.)  All  these  will  now 
appear  before  us. 
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In  extract  B  we  have  an  instance  of  remuneration  by 
commission  at  the  rate,  and  strictly  calculated^  of  -nAnr 
per  cent.  The  poet  Marwan  b.  abi  Hafsa  was  of  a  very 
niggardly  disposition.  He  told  an  Arab  woman  that  if  the 
Caliph  gave  him  100,000  dirhams  he  would  give  her  one 
dirham.  He  did  get  70,000,  and  he  gave  the  woman  four 
daniq.  This  story  occurs  also  in  the  life  of  the  poet  in  the 
^*Kitab  al-Aghani"  (ix,  p.  40,  1.  11),  and  it  is  told^by 
al-Khatlb  al-Baghdadi,  who  was  contemporary  with  al-Abi, 
in  his  "Kitab  al-Bukhala  (B.M.  Or.  3,139,  fol.  19i),  In 
the  former  version  the  poet  had  been  the  recipient  of  the 
woman's  hospitality,  so  that  the  promised  dirham  was 
a  remuneration  rather  than  a  guerdon,  not  merely  on 
CJostard's  distinction  of  the  terms,  but  on  their  strict 
interpretation ;  and  in  both  versions  the  sum  received  by 
the  poet  is  60,000  only,  in  which  case  the  four  daniq  did 
indeed  suffice  to  discharge  the  liability  or  promise.  On 
Abi's  figure  the  woman  was  underpaid  to  the  extent  of 
one-thirtieth  part  of  a  dirham. 

In  extract  C  we  have  an  instance  of  owelty  of  exchange, 
reckoned  on  an  unexpected  basis.  A  tradesman  was  asked 
to  exchange  one  habba-worth  of  bread  for  its  equivalent  in 
cheese.  He  did  so,  saying,  "  You  are  indebted  to  me  in  the 
sum  of  one  Tassuj,"  viz.,  two  habba,  one,  presumably,  for 
the  surrendered  bread  and  the  other  for  the  substituted 
cheese. 

In  extract  D  is  recorded  a  loan  transaction,  but  not 
one  savouring  of  prohibited  usury,  rather  the  reverse. 
A  money-changer  borrowed  of  a  neighbour  two  dirhams 
and  one  Qlrat.  After  some  months'  interval  he  repaid  him 
with  two  dirhams  and  three  Habba,  i.e.  one  Habba  short  of 
the  amount  lent.  On  the  lender  protesting  against  such 
conduct  from  a  rich  towards  a  poor  man,  he  replied :  "  I  did 
not  imagine  your  calculating  powers  to  be  so  small.  You 
lent  me  in  Summer-time  two  dirhams  plus  four  grains 
(Sha*ira),  which  were  then  dry,  as  befitted  the  season.  I  am 
repaying  you  three  of  them  in  Winter-time,  when  they  are 
swollen  by  moisture,  and  I  make  no  doubt  that  you  are 
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a  gainer  by  the  transaction/'  The  borrower's  remark  was 
hnmorous,  turning  on  the  literal  sense  of  *Habba,*  for  he 
must  have  been  tendering  some  small  copper  pieces,  but  it 
had  a  serious  basis  in  fact.  For  Sauvaire  (8th  series,  vol.  3, 
p.  411)  quotes  a  learned  authority  for  the  statement  that  the 
number  of  Habba  going  to  make  up  the  weight  of  a  dirham 
varied  according  to  the  size  of  the  grain,  and  by  reason 
of  difference  of  country,  soil,  or  season,  rainy  or  otherwise, 
and  that  there  was  often  a  discrepancy  between  the  Summer 
and  Winter  weight  owing  to  damp.  Apart  from  etymology, 
the  English  term  'groat'  might  have  occasioned  a  similar 
play  of  fancy. 

Extract  E  is  a  case  of  defacing  the  Caliph's  coinage^ 
which  should  have  been  illegal.  Al-Kindi,  on  seeing  a  man 
splitting  a  dirham  in  two,  said  :  **  Do  not  separate  Allah 
and  his  Prophet " — the  names  occurring  on  two  consecutive 
lines  of  the  inscription  on  the  coinage.  To  interpret 
*  splitting'  here  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  used  by 
Mr.  Jingle  when  he  deprecated  splitting  a  guinea  for  the 
ball  tickets,  and  suggested  tossing  a  sovereign  instead, 
although  it  would,  appropriately  enough,  be  discouraging 
the  spending  of  a  part  even  of  the  dirham,  would  also  result 
in  depriving  al-Kindi's  remark  of  its  point. 

The  two  following  extracts,  F  and  G,  are  numismatic 
only  as  instances  of  lofty  thoughts  prompted  by  the  sight  or 
touch  of  a  coin. 

In  extract  F  an  Arab,  finding  a  dirham  in  a  Kufa 
refuse  heap,  said  :  **  Rejoice,  0  dirham,  and  take  wing. 
Times  enough,  for  your  sake,  have  men  plunged  into  depths 
of  water,  crossed  expanses  of  land,  and  imdergone  danger  of 
fire."  1 

*  In  connection  with  the  words  ^^-^Vj-*.     Professor  D.  S.  Margoliouth 
refers  me  to  the  passage  in  Hariri  Ma(|amat  iii  (de  Sacy,  2nd  ed.,  i,  37) — 

and  the  gloss  thereon  (ib.  ii,  83)  by  al-Eazi,  i.e.  Shams  al-Din  Abu  Bakr 
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In  extract  G  a  miser,  when  fingering  a  dirhaniy  was 
wont  to  address  it  and  commune  with  it  as  though  with 
a  long-expected  guest,  saying:  "  What  joumejings  you  must 
have  known !  What  pockets  have  helped  to  wear !  How 
some  you  must  have  exalted  and  others  brought  low !  With 
me  you  shall  know  neither  nakedness  nor  heat "  (an  allusion 
to  Qur.  XX,  116, 117).  Then,  placing  it  in  his  purse,  he  said  : 
"Your  resting-place  henceforth  will  be  a  settled  and  an 
abiding  one." 

The  last  extract,  H,  is  in  a  lighter  vein.  It  occurs 
in  the  next  preceding  chapter  of  part  iii,  that  headed 
"Lunatics."  One  of  these,  asked  why  a  dinar  was  more 
valuable  than  a  dirham,  and  that,  again,  than  a  Fals,  replied 
that  the  values  depended  on  the  number  of  letters  the  words 
contained,  *Fals'  consisting  of  only  three  letters,  whereas 
*  dirham  '  contained  four,  and  *  dinar  '  five.  The  last, 
therefore,  was  the  chief.  His  questioner  would  have  pro- 
duced an  explanation  doubtless  more  profound,  but  perhaps 
not  much  more  satisfying. 

A. 

c^^i  J-^  djf^SJ^   ^.f^jSJ\  JL^  Jiyu\    :  J  jUi 


Mutammad  b.  Abi  Bokr  (Haji  Khalifa,  No.  733) ;  see  ib.  i,  Introd.,  p.  vii— 
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^^  ,^1  JiUtj  u:«0^^)  ^EljMt^  ^Lau*.  |)^l3:9  <Ukj  J  JLmJI  '-r^ 

(Fol.  685.)     «_»yj  ;»  *A^jJ^  J»^  ^j,^ 


B. 

(Fol.  645.) 


C. 


(Fol.  625.)    -^ 
D. 

iju  wii^\  1  jUj  u^^  ^^j  cjji  auu  ci.^  Ls^i  ^ys?uj  SI  a« 

<jJJ  ujC^ukcU  <<.*.fl^.p  JLjL^  Cl^'lwju^i  « ),^.  ,.HM«J^,J  cjL«Jt 

(Fol.  64a.) 
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E. 

(Fol.  59a.)     i^y^jj  ^T 

F. 

*-Jb;jJl  \t^\jJijj\   :  JL5J  Li^\  iLL^  ,i  Ufc^O  LS^l/*^  <— >l*l 

(Fol.  66J.)    jU\}  »_XJ  u*?"^ 

G. 

A^JlJj  iUUj  aJjUt  iJj  J  *_A,ji\^L-e  \j\  'isci\  ^jMJ  Jij 

(Fol.  66a.)     <U^  ^JJ  S^  <ic  JjjJ  1!  4;,IC  fci 
H. 

(Fol.  Sib.)    ffiSLt  ^  ■-t'/*-^  iLuM«^  jW''^!^ 
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XVI. 

THE    NAOAEAEEETAOAMA    LIST    OF    COUNTRIES    OV 
THE  INDO-CHINESE  MAINLAND 

(circd  1380  a.d.). 

By   colonel  G.  E.  GERINI,  M.R.A.S. 

Uj^AOARAKRETAGAMA''  is  the  title  of  a  Javanese 
poem  composed  by  a  native  bard  named  Prapauca,  in 
honour  of  his  sovereign  Hayam  Wuruk  (1350-1389),  the 
greatest  ruler  of  Majapahit.  It  has  recently  been  edited 
with  his  customary  scholarship  by  Dr.  Brandos,^  and  its 
contents  were  shortly  afterwards  analyzed  by  Dr.  Kern.* 
Its  date,  in  so  far  as  can  be  made  out  from  internal  evidence, 
must  be  put  down  to  about  1380.  At  this  period  the 
Majapahit  empire  ^  had  reached  the  zenith  of  its  power,  and 
embraced,  besides  most  of  the  archipelago,  several,  though 
little  better  than  nominal,  dependencies  on  the  southern 
part  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  Furthermore,  friendly  and 
trading  relations  had  been  established  with  a  number  of 
States  on  the  Indo-Chinese  mainland.  In  the  course  of  his 
paean  of  praise  for  his  great  sovereign,  the  poet  gives 
a  long  enumeration  of  all  such  countries.  This  is  where 
the  interest  of  the  production  chiefly  lies,  for  though  it  be 
merely  a  question  of  a  list  of  bare  toponyms,  yet  the  simple 
fact  of  some  of  them  being  mentioned  at  such  a  date  gives 
rise  to  issues,  as  we  shall  see  directly,  of  high  importance  for 
the  elucidation  of  the  historical  geography,  as  well  as  of 

^  J.  Brandes,  '^Nagara  Kr^tagama*'  (Verhandelingen  van  het  Bataviaasch 
Genootschap  van  Kunsten  en  Wetenschappen,  deel  liv,  Batavia,  1902). 

'  *<  En   Oud  -  Javaansch  geschiedkundig  gedicht  uit  het  bloeitijdperk  van 
Madjapahit/*  in  Indische  Oids,  March,  1903,  pp.  341-360. 

*  Majapahit  was  founded  some  time  between  1278  and  1292,  probably  nearer 
the  latter  date. 

J.R.A.8.  1905.  32 
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several  obscure  points  in  the  early  history  of  the  countries 
concerned. 

I  propose  to  deal  here  only  with  the  toponyms  relating  to 
the  Indo-Chinese  mainland.  Some  of  these  are  quite  obvious, 
but  some  others  are  not  so  easily  recognizable ;  while  a  few 
require  a  certain  amount  of  investigation  ere  their  identity 
can  be  satisfactorily  established. 

In  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  none  of  the  second  and  third  class 
toponyms  just  alluded  to  have  been  identified,  though  I  have 
noticed  one  or  two  attempts  in  that  direction  which,  I  regret 
to  say,  have  proved  abortive.  Not  having  access  either  to 
Dr.  Brandes'  edition  of  the  poem  or  to  Dr.  Kern's  analytical 
summary,  I  can  only  deal  with  such  place-names  as  I  have 
met  with  in  other  publications  referring  to  them ;  ^  hence  it 
is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  the  subjoined  list  is  anything 
like  a  complete  one.     It  is  to  the  following  effect : — 

I.   Friendly  States.  (  II.   Dependencies 

1.    Syangka.  i  (on  Malay  Peninsula). 

2.  Ayodhyapura.  ;  10.  Tringgano. 

3.  Dharmanagara.  j  11.  Pahang. 


12.  Kalanten. 

13.  Lengka-suka. 

14.  Tumasik. 


4.  Marutma. 

5.  Rajapura. 

6.  Singhanagara. 

7.  Campa.  i 

8.  Kamboja. 

9.  Tavana. 

Nos.  7,  8,  10,  11,  are  perfectly  obvious  and  need  no 
comment. 

Yavana  (No.  9)  refers  to  Annam  and  Tonkin,  whose  people 
have  long  been  known  to  the  Chams,  E^hmers,  and  Siamese, 
as  Yuon  or  Yuan}    The  same  designation  is  applied  to  the 

*  Dr.  Brandes'  speech  in  the  eompte  rendu  of  the  **  Premier  Congres  Inter- 
national des  l^tudes  d'Extreme  Orient,  Hanoi,  1902,"  Hanoi,  1903.  Also, 
Bulletin  de  Vieole  Franqaite  d^SxtrSme  Orient,  t.  iv,  pp.  344,  345,  475. 

^  This  name  makes  its  appearance  in  Cham  inscriptions  in  a.d.  1159,  but 
occurs  nearly  two  centuries  earlier  on  the  Khmer  inscription  of  P^hum  Mien 
(province  of  Thbong  Khmum,  eastern  Kamboja),  which,  under  a  dat«  corresponding 
to  A.D.  987,  mentions  Yvan  {^tea  or  Tavan)  settlers,  trading,  among[  other  things, 
in  slaves.    It  might,  in  this  instance,  be  a  question  of  Arabs  or  Moorish  merchanta 
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Western  Lau  (principality  of  C'hieng  Mai),  who  appear  in 
their  own  chronicles  as  the  Tuan  or  Tona  (the  Pali  form  of 
Yavana)y  and  their  country  as  Tona-rattha  or  Tonaka-desa ;  ^ 
but,  of  course,  it  cannot  be  a  question  of  them  here. 

Dharma-nagara  (No.  3)  is  Sri  Dharmn-rdja  Nagara,  the 
Nagor  Sri  Dharniardj  of  Siamese  official  documents,  vulgo 
Lakhon ;  and  the  Ligor  of  Malays.  It  appears  under  the 
name  of  Sri  Dharmarqja  in  the  oldest  extant  Siamese 
inscription,  discovered  at  Sukhothai  and  dating  from  about 
1300  A.I).,  as  a  dependency  of  the  kingdom  which  then  had 
its  capital  there.  I  have  besides  found  earlier  mentions  of 
the  same  city  in  the  form  Sri  Dharmanagara  or  Siri  D/iamma- 
nagara,  in  several  old  chronicles  discovered  by  me  in  Northern 
Siam.*  Hence  the  st/atement  of  Pallegoix,  copied  in  many 
subsequent  publications,*  to  the  effect  that  Ligor  was  founded 
by  the  kings  of  Ayudhya  "about  450  years  ago"*  (in 
1854,  which  yields  1400  ctred),  is  utterly  devoid  of  historic 
foundation. 


Ycf.  Mahavarasa,  ch.  76,  v.  268,  date  about  1180),  though  this  is  made  somewhat 
aoubtt'ul  from  the  tact  that  Annam,  in  a.d.  968,  had  regained  independence, 
which  event  naturally  led  to  a  revival  of  trade  with  foreign  countries.  We  are 
told,  in  fact,  that  not  long  afterwards,  in  1140,  she  opened  her  ports  to  ships 
of  all  nations. 

*  This  designation  dates  back  from  at  least  the  thirteenth  century,  and  applies 
then  more  particularly  to  the  territor)'  of  C'hieng  Sen  further  to  the  north. 

'  **  Camadevi-vamsa,"  by  Bodhiramsi-Mahathera,  composed  about  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  ch.  xii,  under  date  corresponding  to  a.d.  924  :  **  Tada  eko 
Sujito  nama  raja  Siridhammanagare  karetva,  etc.  The  **  Jinakala  Malini,'* 
composed  in  Pali  at  C'hieng  Mai  in  1516,  by  Ratanapafinafia^a  Thera.  alludes  to 
the  same  circumstances.    The  older  form  of  the  city  s  name  thus  appears  to  be 

«SV»  Dharmanagara. 

*  Among  which  the  too  often  unreliable  Balfour's  **  Cyclopedia  of  India,'* 
.'ird  ed.,  vm.  ii,  p.  711  ;  Professor  Keane's  **  Geography  of  the  Malay  Peninsula," 
etc.,  2nd  ed.,  Loudon,  1892,  p.  17  ;  and  so  forth. 

*  **  Description  du  lloyaume  Thai  ou  Siam,"  Paris,  1854,  t.  i,  pp.  2G,  27.  If 
I  am  led  to  go  into  such  particulars  in  order  to  refute  an  obnously  absurd 
statement,  it  is  because  error  dies  hard,  as  experience  has  taught  me  in  my  turn. 
I  have,  for  instance,  years  ago  pointed  out,  among  other  matters,  that  the 
torm  Sydm  (Siam)  has  existed  as  the  name  of  a  country  and  people  for  at  least 
nineteen  centuries,  and  that  Cham  inscriptions  of  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh 
century  testify  to  the  presence  in  Indo-China  of  such  a  country  and  people  at  that 
date.  Yet  I  have  seen  in  recent  publications  by  writers  whom  one  would  expect 
in  know  better,  the  absurd  and  worn-out  statement  repeated,  that  the  term 
JSiam  was  invented  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  sixteenth  century  ! 
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AyodhyapiLra  (No.  2).  It  would  be  unnecessary  to  waste 
words  upon  this  toponym,  obviously  equivalent  to  Ayudhydy. 
the  capital  of  Siam  from  a,d,  1350  to  1767,  but  for  the 
theory  recently  set  up  by  M.  Aymonier  that  Ayudhya  wa& 
not  founded  until  1460  or  so.^  This  mention  of  Ayudhya 
in  the  "  Nagarakretagama  "  shortly  after  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  is  by  itself  alone  enough  to  disprove  that 
theory.  Refraining,  therefore,  from  any  further  notice  of  it 
here,^  I  deem  it  useful  to  point  out  that  the  relations  existing 
at  the  period  between  Siam  and  Java  according  to  the  author 
of  the  "  Nagarakretagama,"  are  confirmed  from  Chinese 
sources.  The  annals  of  the  Ming  d3masty  do  state,  in  fact,. 
that  in  1397  China  invited  Siam  to  use  her  influence  with 
Jfi  I^>  ChaO'wa  (Java,  i.e.  specifically  Majapahit),  to  induce 
the  latter  to  keep  her  vassal  San-fo-chH  (Sri  Bhoja  =  Palem- 
bang)  quiet,  as  this  State  had  become  a  real  enfant  terrible,. 
and  had  carried  its  offences  against  China  so  far  as  ta 
murder  the  imperial  envoys.' 

Rajapora  (No.  5)  is  imdoubtedly  Jtq/a-puri,  vulgo  Raj-burl, 
in  south-eastern  Siam,  already  mentioned  in  the  Sukhothai 
inscription  of  about  1300,  referred  to  above,  as  then  a 
dependency  of  that  capital.  At  the  period  we  are  concerned 
with  it  was,  of  course,  subject  to  Ayudhya,  and  probably 
still  formed,  as  of  old,  a  petty  State  ruled  by  vassal  princes. 

Singhanagara  (No.  6)  cannot  be  Singapore  (see  No.  14) ; 
nor,  I  should  think,  a  town  on  the  Campa  coast  appearing  aa 
Stfhhapura  in  the  Sanskrit  inscriptions  of  that  country  at  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  I  am  therefore  inclined 
to  identify  it  with  Simha-puny  spelt  at  times  Sihga-pun  (for 


^  Jonrtial  Asiatique^  1903,  pp.  228  et  seqq. ;  and  **Le  Cambodge,"  t.  iii^ 
Paris,  1904,  pp.  659  and  724-733. 

^  I  have,  a  few  days  since  writing  the  above,  confuted  it  in  fuU,  by  simply 
availing  myself  of  such  documents  as  are  in  print,  and  therefore  accessible  to 
everyone  (though  ignored  by  M.  Aymonier),  at  a  meeting  of  the  Siam  Society, 
Bangkok,  on  tne  Ist  March,  1905.  (See  Bangkok  Timet  of  March  2nd  for 
a  summary,  and  forthcoming  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Siam  Society  for 
a  fuller  account.) 

3  Of.  Groeneveldt,  in  ''  Miscellaneous  Papers  relating  to  Indo-China,"  2nd 
series,  vol.  i,  London,  1887,  pp.  194,  195. 
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Srnga-puri),^  known  to  us  from  a  Siamese  law  of  the  period 
(the  Kata  Mandirapdla)  as  being  one  of  the  provinces,  or 
vassal  principalities,  given  in  appanage  to  sons  of  the 
Ayudhya  sovereigns.  The  site  of  old  Simha-purl  is  still 
marked  by  ruins  in  about  lat.  15°  3'  N.  and  long.  100°  17'  E., 
near  the  western  bank  of  a  branch  of  the  river  Me-Nam  now 
almost  silted  up. 

Syangka  (No.  1)  is  one  of  the  most  puzzling  toponyms  of 
the  list  under  examination.  After  due  consideration  of  the 
five  or  six  names  of  important  places  on  the  Indo-Chinese 
peninsula  at  the  period,  that  might  lay  claim  to  identification 
with  it,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  most  eligible 
is  Sahkhahuri  (Sarga-pun),^  a  sister  town  of  the  preceding 
one  (No.  6),  and  like  it  given  in  appanage  to  princes  of  the 
Ayudhya  royal  family.  On  or  soon  after  1403  the  then 
reigning  sovereign  bestowed  it,  as  the  annals  inform  us, 
upon  his  second  son  Chau  Yi,  who  in  about  1415-16  fell  in 
single  combat  on  elephants  with  his  elder  brother,  the  prince 
of  Sup*han  (Sttrarm-puri).  The  ruins  of  SahkhaburT  are 
still  extant  at  about  fourteen  miles  further  up-stream  from 
her  sister  town  of  Siihha-purl  (No.  6). 

Philip  BaldaDus  mentions,  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  a  seaport  of  Sencaza,  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula;^  but  as  his  work  is  chiefly  an  'armchair' 

1  So  {Sitiffapuri)  in  the  Kata  Mandirapala,  and  Id  the  law  on  the  status  of 
provincial  governors  of  circd  1454 :  see  Laws  of  Siam,  vol.  ii,  p.  93,  and  vol.  i, 
p.  203  (Siamese  ed.). 

'  It  is  met  at  times  in  old  records  with  the  spelling  Swankhaburi  {Svarga-puri)^ 
which  is  incorrect. 

3  See  Anderson*s  "  English  Intercourse  mth  Siam,**  p.  41,  according  to  which 
HaldiL'Us  says:  *' betwixt  Tanassery  [Tenasserim]  and  Occeda  (Quedah),  towards 
Malaceay  are  the  harbours  of  Tanangai\  Sencaza^  and  P&rachy  opposite  to 
Achem.* '  In  order  to  clear  Baldsuus  of  blame,  it  would  be  necessary  to  demonstrate 
that  Perach  is  a  misprint,  or  lapsus  calami^  for  Perlis^  in  which  case  Seneaza 
would  have  to  be  looked  for  between  Perils  and  Trang.  There  is  a  little  stream 
named  Kacha  (KhlOng  Kacha)  debouching  on  that  tract  of  coast  through  the 
Lawang  estuary  (70°  9'  N.  lat.).  This  may  have  of  old  borne  the  name  Sungei 
Kacha^  of  which  Sungi-kacha^  Seneaza^  would  be  possible  contractions.  In 
default,  there  is  nothin*'  left  but  the  Kesang  River  below  Malacca  and  immediately 
above  the  Muar,  whit'h  appears  in  old  European  accounts  as  the  Oaza,  Jyga^ 
KroUant^  and  Krisarant  (Dutch),  Ca^ao  (Portugu^e),  etc.  Nieuhoff  was 
wrong  in  thinking  it  t<i  be  the  Muar,  and  Denny's  in  not  rectifying  that  blunder 
in  his  *'  Descriptive  Dictionary  of  British  Malaya,"  London,  1894,  p.  208. 
But  whichever  of  the  two  here  proposed  be  the  correct  location  of  ISencaza,  this 
evidently  cannot  be  the  Syangka  of  the  Nagarakretagama. 
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compilation  from  the  writings  of  his  predecessors,  where  na 
such  name  occurs,  the  term  in  question  is  very  probably 
a  slip  for  either  Langkawl,  Sungei  Gaza  (Eesang  River),, 
or  the  like.  At  all  events,  as  he  enumerates  it  between 
Tanangar  (Trang)  and  Perach  (Perak),  which  latter  he 
wrongly  places  before  Eedah  in  coming  from  the  north,, 
it  must  on  this  account  alone  be  discarded,,  for  most  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  (Kedah  included)  was,, 
as  we  shall  see  directly,  claimed  as  a  dependency  by  the 
Majapahit  rulers. 

The  only  place  on  the  Malay  Peninsula  which  might 
aspire  to  identification  with  Syangka  is  Songhhla  or  Sunykhld 
(Singora) ;  but  I  cannot  help  excluding  it  on  account  of  the 
too  marked  difference  in  spelling  between  the  two  names. 
Swankhaldk  (Svarga-loka),  Swdnkha-buri  (Svahga-puri),  and 
Nakhon  Swan  (Nagara  Svarga,  Svarga-nagara),  in  Central 
Siam,  though  bearing  similar  names,  must  be  discarded  as 
forming  at  the  period  part  of  the  last  nucleus  of  the 
Sukhothai  State  then  in  course  of  absorption  by  the  new 
power  that  had  sprung  up  at  Ayudhya.  Owing  to  the  war 
that  raged  between  the  two  rival  States  during  the  second 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  cities  above  referred  to 
were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  cut  off  from  direct  communication 
with  coimtries  beyond  the  sea ;  hence  all  possibility  of  an 
intercourse  with  Java  at  the  time  being  must  be  excluded^ 
while  for  an  earlier  period  it  can  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
be  admitted,  since  it  was  only  through  its  expansion  by  the 
conquest  of  the  neighbouring  islands  that  Majapahit  came 
into  contact  with  the  nations  on  the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula, 
and  that  event  appears  not  to  have  taken  place  until  a.d.  1377 
or  thereabouts. 

Marutma  (No.  4).  The  original  is  apparently  corrupt 
here  ;  for  it  should  read  either  Muttama  or  Martaina 
(Muh-t*m6h)  =  Martaban ;  or  Mrty  Marit,  Mrittika  =  Mergui. 
The  chances  appear  to  be  in  favour  of  Martaban,  though 
since  1354  a  rebel  province  of  the  Pegu  kingdom  that  had 
just  had  its  first  nucleus  there;  for  when  Martaban  was 
finally  reduced  by  the  warlike  Peguan  king  Siharaja  in  1388,. 
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its  governor,  Brah  Tabah,  fled  by  sea  with  his  two  brothers, 
the  governors  of  Mauknain  and  Nagar  P'hen,  to  the  Malay 
Straits/  mayhap  those  very  ones  who  acknowledged  the 
suzerainty  of  Majapahit.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  we  should 
read  Martnia  or  Martuma,  Martama,  instead  of  Marutma. 

In  concluding  these  brief  remarks  on  the  States  with 
which  Majapahit  had  established  friendly  relations,  we 
cannot  help  drawing  attention  to  the  significant  fact  that 
no  less  than  five  are  mentioned  in  Siam,  of  which  three 
(to  wit :  Syangka,  Bajapora,  and  Singhanagara)  were  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Ayudhya  (Ayodhyapura).' 
We  must  infer  that  a  fairly  active  intercourse  doubtless 
existed  at  the  time  between  Siam  and  Java,  although  we 
should  remember  that  the  author  of  the  Nagarakretagama 
has  by  no  means  refrained  from  availing  himself  of  the 
license  granted  by  common  consent  to  poets  in  order  to 
insert  a  good  many  toponyms  through  mere  hearsay.  It  is 
surprising,  in  fact,  that  side  by  side  with  the  names  of  the 
above  States  those  of  Sup'han  and  Lawo  [Lava-purt),  which 
ranked  then  as  second  and  third  in  importance  respectively, 
immediately  after  the  suzerain  one  of  Ayudhya,  should  not 
appear.  However,  it  is  perhaps  wise  to  withhold  criticism 
on  this  point  until  the  full  topographic  list  of  the  Nagara- 
kretagama lies  before  us. 

The  same  reservation  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  be  made 
with  regard  to  the  dependencies  claimed  on  the  Malay 
Peninsula  for  his  empire  by  the  imaginative  Prapauca ;  for 
all  that  territory  then  belonged  unquestionably  to  Siam,  and 


*  So  the  annals  of  Pe^»  Siam.  transL,  p.  203. 

'  In  locating  thene  States  in  Siam,  I  am  of  course  aware  of  the  existence  of 
several  similarly  named  cities  in  India,  e.g.  Ayodhyd  =  Oude,  still  alluded  to  &s 
Ayttjjha  in  about  a.d.  1052  in  Mahuvanisa,  ch.  56 ;  Sihapura  of  both  Dipavamsa 
and  Mahavarhsa ;  RdiapuH  —  Rajauri  of  the  Rajatarafigini  (viii,  617,  a.d.  1118) ; 
Raipur  in  the  Central  Provinces,  and  so  forth.  But  it  wiU  be  evident  to  everyone 
that,  owin^  partly  to  the  great  distance  and  partly  to  the  non-existence  of  some 
of  such  cities  at  the  period  we  are  concerned  with,  they  are  entirely  out  of  question. 
Invasions  of  Malays  fcallcd  Javaht  in  the  Siniialese  chronicles)  occurred,  it  is 
true,  on  the  coasts  of  Ceylon  and  Southern  India  in  1251  (cf.  Mahavamsa,  ch.  84) 
and  earlier  ;  but  these  freebooters  came,  I  think,  from  Sumatra,  and  as  the 
range  of  their  exploits  did  not  extend  beyond  the  Coromandel  coast,  it  is  unlikely 
that  relations  coiud  be  established  by  them  with  the  States  further  to  the  north. 
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continued  to  do  so  until  the  advent  of  the  Portuguese  at 
Malacca.  Although  adventurers  from  India,  and  still  more 
frequently  from  Sumatra  or  from  the  neighbouring  archi- 
pelago, succeeded  in  founding  settlements  on  various  points 
of  its  coasts,  their  interference  was  always  resented  by  Siam, 
who  invariably  either  drove  them  out  or  compelled  them  to 
acknowledge  her  supremacy.  From  as  early  as  1279-80  we 
hear  of  the  famous  Sukhothai  king  Buang  (the  second  of 
that  nickname)  starting  himself  at  the  head  of  an  expedition 
to  repel  one  of  such  invasions  of  his  southern  provinces  on 
the  Malay  Peninsula.^  Shortly  after  that  the  adventurers 
who  settled  on  the  island  of  Singapore,  founding  there  the 
settlement  of  that  name,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Old 
Strait,  causing  the  whole  southernmost  portion  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  known  as  the  Malaya  or  Maldt/u  country  (Tanah 
Malayu),  to  rebel,  were  duly  dealt  with  ;  and  towards  1295 
the  State  of  Ma-li-yu-irh,  %  ^  ^  %  (Malayur),  as  the 
historians  of  the  Yuan  dynasty  term  it,  had  to  renew  the 
acknowledgment  of  its  allegiance  to  Sukhothai.^  But  the 
encroachments  from  Sumatra's  side,  upon  the  southern  coasts 
of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  continued  from  time  to  time ;  and 
it  doubtless  was  in  order  to  punish  some  raid  perpetrated  b}' 
the  newly-founded  petty  State  of  Pasei,  that  in  or  about 
1320  the  king  of  Siam  despatched  a  naval  expedition  to 
seize  its  ruler  Maliku'l  -  Zaher  and  bring  him  to  Siam, 
where  he  was  kept  a  prisoner  for  twenty  years.^  This  is  the 
same  jolly  old  fellow  who,  after  having  been  duly  released 


*  Annals  of  Pegu,  Siam.  transl.  (**  Rajadhiruj  **),  p.  10. 

*  It  goes  without  saying  that  this  is  the  State  of  Mo'li-yu'Srh,  which 
Sinologists  have  placed  on  the  territory  of  Palembang,  east  coast  of  Sumatra ; 
as  well  as  the  hitherto  vainly  sought  for  Maliur  or  Malavir  of  Marco  Polo. 
I  cannot  go  here  into  the  long  discussion  that  the  subject  would  entail,  especially 
as  I  have  fully  made  it  elsewhere  in  a  work  now  being  passed  through  the  press. 
Suffice  to  point  out,  as  some  of  my  witnesses,  the  river  Malayu  (Sungei  AfalayuSy 
still  so  called,  and  the  village  Bentan  (pn)bably  connected  with  Marco  Polo  s 
Fentam)y  both  lying  there  (ignored  by  all  my  learned  predecessors),  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Old  Singapore  Strait. 

3  **8eiarah  Mala^,"  Leyden*s  transl.,  p.  73;  and  Marre's  "Histoire  des 
Rois  de  Pasey,"  Paris,  1874,  pp.  48-50,  which,  however,  takes  a  far  more  rosy 
view  of  the  matter. 
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from  Siam,  was  Ibn  BatOta's  host  both  in  1345  and  1346.^ 
Such  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  the  only 
instance  in  which  Siam  made  the  northern  coast  of  Sumatra 
feel  her  strong  hand,  for  even  as  late  as  1406,  when  Ayudhjra 
had  long  been  the  Siamese  capital,  Su-min-ta-la  (Samudra) 
still  had  grievances  to  air  against  her  before  the  Chinese 
Court. 

But  to  return  to  the  Malay  Peninsula.  The  "Kata 
Mandirapala  "  informs  us  that  on  the  southern  part  of  it, 
Ujong  Tdnah  (afterwards  named  Johor),  Malakd  (Malacca), 
and  MaldyUy  among  others,  were  States  tributary  to  Ayudhya 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Here  we 
again  meet  with  our  old  acquaintance  Maldf/u,  alias  Maidi/ur, 
MaliuVy  or  Malavir,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Old 
Singapore  Strait,  which,  duly  brought  to  book  by  Sukhothai 
in  1295,  had  continued  to  be  kept  obedient,  and  when 
the  balance  of  power  became  transferred  to  Ayudhya, 
acknowledged,  or  was  compelled  to  acknowledge,  its  new 
masters.  It  merged,  later  on,  into  the  kingdom  of  Johore, 
therefore  also  known  to  the  early  Portuguese  writers  as  the 
kingdom  of  Malaio. 

The  statements  of  the  " Kata  Mandirapala"  are  confirmed 
as  regards  Malacca,  I  may  point  out,  by  all  Chinese  accounts 
of  the  period,  which  declare  that  the  country,  even  before  the 
foundation  of  the  emporium  just  referred  to,  belonged  to 
Siam,  to  which  its  chiefs  **  had  to  pay  a  tribute  of  40  taels 
of  gold,  and  if  they  failed  to  do  this  they  were  attacked  for 
it."^  The  40  taels  of  gold  referred  to  here  were,  of  course, 
offered  in  the  shape  of  the  usual  *  golden  trees '  of  tribute, 
as  is  yet  the  custom  to  this  day  for  the  States  on  the  Malay 
Peninsula  still  owing  their  allegiance  to  the  Siamese  Crown. 

Further,  as  regards  Pahang  we  find,  again  from  Chinese 
sources,  that  towards  1406  some  Champa  ships  having  drifted 
there,  the  Siamese  had  detained  and  molested  them,  evidently 


>  Dcfremery  &  Sanguinetti's  "Voyages  d'Ibn  Batoiitah,"  t.  iv,  Paris,  1858, 
pp.  230  and  306. 

'  Groeneveldt,  in  **  Miscellaneous  Papers  relating  to  Indo- China,"  2nd  series, 
vol.  i,  pp.  243,  245,  248,  etc.,  etc. 
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because  of  their  being  part  of  a  mission  then  despatched  by^ 
Champa  to  Ssii-ichi'ta-na  (Samudra).^ 

It  would  be  outside  the  scope  of  the  present  paper  to  carry 
on  the  inquiry  to  a  later  period.  The  above  rSsumS  will 
suffice  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  political  situation  on  the 
southern  part  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  at  the  time  we  are 
concerned  with,  and  to  throw  a  few  sidelights  from  some 
sources  hitherto  not  put  under  contribution,  on  a  subject 
of  considerable  importance. 

If  it  is  possible,  nay,  fairly  probable,  that  from  the  end  of 
the  seventh  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  the  southern  half 
or  so  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  with  the  neighbouring  islands, 
were  part  of  the  empire  having  then  its  centre  at  Sri-Bhoja 
or  Palembang  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sumatra,  as  evidenced 
by  the  writings  of  I-tsing  and  Chao  Ju-kua  respectively,  the 
same  cannot  hold  good,  as  we  have  seen,  for  the  centuries 
following.  Hence,  it  would  not  be  sufficient  even  to  admit 
that  the  alleged  conquest  of  those  territories  by  Majapahit 
in  A.u.  1377  or  thereabouts  was  merely  an  ephemeral  one. 
It  is  necessary  to  ascribe  to  that  exploit  a  far  more  restricted 
range,  limited  simply  to  a  few  islets  and  sundry  tracts  on 
the  southernmost  borders  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  If  some 
chiefs  of  the  petty  States  in  that  neighbourhood  considered 
it  a  good  policy  for  themselves  to  coquet  with  Majapahit, 
as  with  China  and  other  powers  then  to  the  fore  in  the 
Archipelago,  making  a  semblance  of  acknowledging  its 
suzerainty,  that  was  merely  one  of  the  preparatory  rehearsals 
to  the  game  of  playing  off  one  State  against  another  in 
which  they  became  so  admirably  proficient  in  after  times. 
But  of  real  subjection  to  the  insular  empire  there  had 
been  none. 

The  Pasei  chronicle,  it  should  be  pointed  out,  in  its  list  of 
coimtries  on  or  about  the  Malay  Peninsula  conquered  by 
Majapahit  at  the  period  in  question,  merely  enumerates 
ilioiig  Tanah,  Pulo  Tinggi,  Pemangilan,  and  Tyuman,'^  which 

^  Of.  China  Review^  vol.  xxiii,  p.  256;  and  Asiatic  Qttarterly  Review  for 
January,  1900,  p.  135,  where  1430  is  doubtleas  a  misprint  for  1406. 

*  Cf.  Marre,  op.  cit.,  p.  97. 
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correspond  to  the  later  kingdom  of  Johore  with  its  adjacent 
islands  of  Tinggi,  Pemangil,  and  Tyuman.  This  statement 
quite  suffices  to  exclude  a  priori  Tringgano  (No.  10),  Fahang 
(No.  11),  and  Kalanten  (=Kalantan,  No.  12)  from  the 
number  of  the  conquests  ascribed  to  Majapahit  in  the  Nagara- 
kretagama,  while  confirming  our  preceding  arguments  that 
the  sway  of  that  empire  was  scarcely  enforced,  except 
ephemerally,  beyond  the  very  southern  borders  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula  and  neighbouring  islands  (including  at  most  the 
above-named,  with  the  addition  of  those  of  Singapore  and 
of  the  Rhio-Lingga  archipelago). 

Having  thus  cleared  the  ground,  we  may  now  proceed  to 
examine  the  two  last  toponyms  in  our  list,  still  awaiting 
identification. 

Lengka-soka  (No.  13).  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  this  is  Langka-suka,  the  name  of  the  earliest  royal 
residence  and  capital  of  Kedah  according  to  the  chronicle  of 
that  State,  the  "  Marong  Mahavamsa,"  translated  by  Captain 
(afterwards  Colonel)  Low  in  the  Journal  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  vol.  iii.  Its  site  was,  to  the  writer's  belief, 
near  the  present  ^-illage  of  Kuboh  Balei,  some  four  or  five 
miles  eastwards  of  Kedah  Peak.  The  territory  was  then  an 
island  termed  Fulo  Srai,  which  was  just  on  the  point  of 
becoming  attached  to  the  mainland.  The  term  survives 
in  a  more  correct  form  in  the  name  of  Kedah  Peak,  known 
to  this  day  as  Ounong  Jerai,  But  this  is  merely  the  Malay, 
as  Srai  is  the  Siamese,  corruption  of  Chrai  (Crai),  the 
Mou-Khmer  word  for  the  banyan-tree.^ 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  our  identification  of  Lengka-suka 
with  the  original  capital  of  Kedah  is  of  some  importance  for 
the  determination  of  the  hitherto  unknown  date  of  the 
foundation  of  that  State.  For,  according  to  the  chronicle 
above  referred  to,  it  was  only  under  the  reign  of  Baja 
Bodhisat,  the  son  of  the  founder,  that  the  name  of  the 
country  {Chrai,  Jerai,  or  Srai)  was  changed  into  Kiddah, 

'  Now  pronounced  ehrei  by  the  Ehmers,  and  8r6ay  or  soa^  by  the  Mons. 
Kedah  is  down  to  the  present  day  called  Srai  (Miiang  Srai) ;  officially,  Sai-buri 
{Srai'puri)  by  the  Siamese. 


k^  '■•. 
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now  more  usually  spelled  ^-^5,  Kedah  =  *  curral/  or  elephant 
stockade  (Hind.  Khedd),  presximably  upon  the  introduction 
into  the  country  of  Islamism  from  India.  This  event, 
however,  is  said  in  the  annals  of  Achin  not  to  have  taken 
place  until  a.d.  1501. 

Again,  always  according  to  the  same  chronicle,  it  was 
Raja  Sri  Mahavamsa,  the  youngest  son  and  successor  of 
Baja  Bodhisat,  who  left  the  old  capital  Langkasuka  and 
built  a  new  one  further  south  at  Srokam. 

Now,  the  "  Nagarakretagama "  proves  the  existence  of 
Langkasuka  as  capital  of  the  State  in  about  a.d.  1380 ; 
while  a  Chinese  map  of  about  1399-1400,  reproduced  by 
Phillips  from  the  "  Wu-pei-pi-shu,"  marks  Eedah,  or  at  any 
rate  its  river  (the  Sungei  Merbuk  or  Merbau),  in  the  form  of 
^  ^  ^>  Chi'ta  Chiang  (Kii-ta  Kiang)}  It  seems,  then, 
legitimate  to  infer  that  the  change  of  the  name  of  the  State 
into  Kiddah  or  Kedah  must  have  taken  place  immediately 
after  1380  ;  whereas  the  transference  of  the  capital  from 
Langkasuka  to  Srokam  may  be  put  down  roughly  at  1400, 
and  the  foundation  of  the  State  at  the  very  earliest  to  1300. 
This,  naturally,  always  provided,  and  the  more  so  as  regards 
the  last  inference,  that  the  Kedah  chronicle  is  correct,  and 
has  integrally  recorded  the  series  of  its  early  rulers.  As  we 
shall  see,  such  a  view  is  not  entirely  beyond  objection. 

In  fact,  M.  Pelliot,  a  young  and  promising  Sinologist,  in 
a  learned  and  bulky,  though  not  very  conclusive  monograph, 
recently  published  on  the  subject  of  a  number  of  place-names 
mentioned  by  Chinese  writers  in  Further  India,^  connects  the 
Lengka-sftka  of  the  **  Nagarakretagama  "  with  the  ^  :^  ^, 
Ling-ya-ssH,  of  Chau  Ju-kua  {circA  1200-1240),  the  correct 
form  of  which,  he  says,  is  ^  :^  ^  dP »  Ling-yassH-ka.  On 
the  authority  of  Professors  Hirth '  and  Schlegel,*  who  both 
read  it  Ling-i/a-sz,  I  had  some  time  ago  felt  inclined  to 
identify  it  with  either  Tanjung  Rangga,  the  north  point  of 

*  See  Journal  of  the  China  Branch  Jt.A.S.y  vol.  xxi,  map,  and  p.  38,  No.  7. 

*  Bulletin  de  Vicole  Fran^aise  d*£xtrSme  Orietit,  t.  iv,  pp.  328,  345,  etc. 
3  Journal  B.A.S.,  1896,  p.  478. 

*  Tomg-PaOy  1901,  p.  129. 
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entrance  to  the  Indragiri  River,  east  coast  of  Sumatra,  the 
Langsa  or  Langksa  (Langkasa  P)  River  further  up  that  coast, 
or  Langaty  on  the  south-western  shore  of  the  Malay  Peninsula 
above  Port  Dickson.  But  M.  Pelliot,  while  not  attempting^ 
to  locate  it,  assures  us  that  Ling-ya-Bz  appears  twice  in 
Chao  Ju-kua's  work  under  the  more  complete  form  Ling-ya- 
HsU'ka,  whence  its  very  probable  identity  with  the  Lengka- 
mka  of  the  "  Nagarakretagama "  and,  it  should  be  added 
after  our  location  of  the  latter,  with  Kedah. 

Chao  Ju-kua  enumerates  Ling-ya-sz  or  Ling-ya'SS&'ka 
among  the  vassal  States  of  San-fo-chH  (Palembang),  in  circ& 
1200,  but  this  may  refer  to  an  older  period ;  and  names  as 
its  neighbours  Fo-lo-an,  ^  Ifi  $>  and  Tan-ma-lingy  U  B|  ^, 
with  which,  he  adds,  there  was  communication  both  by  land 
and  sea.  He  furthermore  gives  us  the  sailing  distances  from 
Tan-ma-ling  to  Chin-lah  (Kamboja),  and  from  Fo-lo-an  ta 
San-fO'ChH  (Palembang),  as  follows: — 

1.  Chin-lah  to  Tan-ma- ling,  10  days ; 

2.  Tan-ma-ling   to   Ling-ya-sz   or  Ling-ya-ssH-ka,  6  daya 

(distance  by  land  not  stated)  ; 

3.  Ling-ya-8z   or    Ling-ya-ssii-ka  to  Fo-lo-an,  4  days 

(distance  by  land  not  stated) ; 

4.  Fo-lo-an  to  San-/o-ch't\  4  days. 

Then  he  mentions  as  neighbours  of  Fo-lo-an  the  three 
States  of : — 

1.  Ting-ya-ning,  S  3^  ft ; 

2.  Ping-fing,  ^  fi ; 

3.  Chia-chi-lan-tan  or  Ka-ki-lan-tan,  AP  "€  Mf  ^-^ 

I  have  before  this  come  to  two  possible  solutions  of  this 
intricate  geographical  puzzle,  answering  to  the  double 
alternative  which  arises  according  to  whether  we  place  the 
intercommimicating  States  of  Tan ' ma- ling ,  Ling-ya-Bz  (or 
Ling-ya-ssH-ka),  and  Fo-lo-an  (with  its  three  neighbours 
on  the  same  strip  of  territory,  or  separated  by  the  sea,  as 

»  Voung-Pao,  1901,  pp.  125-134  ;  and  1898  (vol.  ix),  pp.  402-406. 
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the  case  may  be)  on  Sumatra  or  on  the  Malay  Peninsula. 
For  the  sake  of  brevity  I  shall  merely  confine  myself  here 
to  the  results  I  have  reached  on  the  basis  of  the  second 
alternative,  and  on  the  new  hypothesis  that  Ling-pa-as  is 
not  Langat  but  Ling-ya-ssii'ka  =  Langkasuka,  i.e.  the  original 
-capital  of  Kedah.     They  may  be  tabulated  as  follows : — 

1.  Tt7w -wia -//;<(/  =  Temiling  or  Tembeling,  the  name  of 
a  cape  and  a  hill  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kwantan  River, 
Pahang,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula. 
Probably  it  is  the  old  designation  borne  by  the  present 
Kwantan  district,  and  should  not  be  confoimded  with 
Tembeling  or  Tembelang,  the  name  of  an  inland 
district  on  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Pahang 
River.  M.  Pelliot  has  just  fallen  into  this  error 
(p.  328,  n.  6). 

^.  Ling-ya-HSu-ka = Langkasuka = original  capital  of  Kedah 
near  Kedah  Peak  (Gunong  Jerai),  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

3.  Fo-lO'Cin  =  Beranang  on  the  Langat  River,  west  coast 
of  Malay  Peninsula.  Though  this  district  lies  rather 
inland,  it  may  have  of  old  stretched  down  to  the 
coast  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Langat  River.  At  all 
events,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  Chinese  settled 
there,  and  now  write  its  name  ^  3f  3S»  J^^'-^w-^'^^w. 

The  distances  suit  tolerably  well  in  so  far  as  those  given  in 
Chinese  itineraries  go,  and  there  is  overland  communication 
between  the  three  districts.  Remembering  furthermore  the 
leisurely  manner  in  which  Chinese  authors  have  compiled 
their  accounts  of  foreign  countries,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
assume  that  the  three  neighbours  of  Fo-lo-an  must  be 
situated  on  the  Malay  Peninsula,  should  this  State  eventually 
prove  to  have  stood  there.  M.  Pelliot  says  Ka-ki-lan-tan 
is  a  faulty  spelling  for  Ki-lan-tan  =  Kelantan,  and  we  may 
admit  that.  But  when  we  come  to  Teng-ya-ning  and  Ping- 
fing,  which  he  would  fain  have  us  believe  are,  respectively, 
Trengganu  and  Pahang,  we  feel  somewhat  sceptical.     For 
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Ting  -ya-  ning  looks  more  like  Trieng  -  gading,  on  the 
north  coast  of  Sumatra,  a  little  to  the  west  of  Samalangan, 
and  Ping-fing  may  represent  some  other  place-name  in  that 
neighbourhood,  where  is  also  a  Beruan  or  Baruan,  which 
may  claim  historical  descent  from  Fo-io-an,  So  likewise  may 
the  ruins  of  Kota  Benuwang  on  the  Rokan  River,  and 
Belawan  (river  and  cape),  near  Deli,  on  the  east  coast  of 
Sumatra.^  It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  owing  to  the  abundance 
of  toponyms  similar  to  the  above,  both  on  Sumatra  and 
the  southern  half  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  the  question 
becomes  a  very  intricate  one ;  and  although  the  solution  we 
have  proposed  above  seems,  and  not  very  improbably  is, 
correct  enough,  it  may  yet  have  to  undergo  substantial 
modifications  ere  it  can  be  accepted  as  definite.  Shoxdd 
we  adopt  it  in  its  present  form,  we  must  put  back  the 
date  for  the  foimdation  of  Langkasuka  to  at  least  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century,  and  interpolate  another  half-dozen 
reigns  of  unknown  petty  rulers  between  that  date  and  the 
advent  of  Raja  Bodhisat,  under  whom  the  country  changed 
its  old  name  into  Kiddah  or  Kedah, 

M.  Pelliot  suggests  that  we  may  have  an  allusion  to  this 
name  in  the  "g  p]£,  Ki-VOy  country  mentioned  by  Chao 
Ju-kua  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  among  the  eighteen 
States  tributary  to  PHau  (Lower  Burma) ;  but  this,  it  may 
now  be  seen,  is  next  to  impossible.^     He  does  not,  however. 


*  As  roganis  Tim- tun -ling ^  theru  is  a  river  Tanibiliiug  on  tlie  east  coast  of 
Sumatra  in  2°  S.  lat.  From  the  position  described  for  Fo-Io-an  in  relation  to 
neighbouring?  countries  (T'oung-PaOy  ix,  p.  404),  it  would  appear  that  Beruan, 
on  the  north  coast  of  Sumatra,  is  the  most  likely  place,  and  the  sailing  distance 
from  it  to  San-fo-ch^i  may  be  merely  meant  to  tlie  northern  borders  of  this  State. 

*  Equally  impossible  is  the  rapprochement  made  by  both  M.  Pelliot  and 
M.  Huber,  in  the  same  number  of  the  Bulletin  (pp.  407  and  475),  of  Ling-yo' 
sBU'ka  with  Lang^ya-hniu^  0C  ^  ^.  In  the  Asiatic  Qitarterlg  Review 
for  January,  1901,  pp.  157,  158,  I  have  conclusively  shown  that  the  latter  stood 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  on  the  territory  of  the  present 
C'hump'hon  (about  10°  30'  N.  lat.),  where  the  name  survives  to  this  day  in  the 
two  islets  of  LangkachtH^  nearly  in  front  of  C'hump'hon  Bay.  These,  I  have 
now  no  doubt,  are  the  verj*  '  mountains  *  (  lij  )  of  Lang-ya-hsiu  sighted  in 
A.I).  607  by  the  Chinese  embassy  to  ChHh-Vu  (=  Sukda,  Sukhada,  later  on 
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stop  short  here,  for  the  ^  P6>  Chie-t'o  (JTi^^'o  =  Kadu  P)^ 
State  referred  to  in  analogous  circumstances  by  the  same- 
author,  causes  his  thoughts  to  again  fly  to  Kedah  (p.  352). 
So  does  I-tsing's  seaport  of  ^  ^,  C/ne-ch'a  {Pit-ch^a  or 
Ka-ch^a) ;  and  why  not?  the  port  of  ^  m,  Kb-lo,  of  T'ang 
history;  the  Kalah  of  the  early  Arab  navigators;  and  so  forth. 
In  all  this,  however,  M.  Pelliot  but  follows  his  predecessors,^ 
to  whom  we  owe  the  almost  hopelessly  muddled  state  of  the 
historical  geography  of  Further  India  in  the  '  light '  of  Chinese 
and  Arab  sources.  With  no  other  name  beginning  with 
K  or  Q  printed  on  the  Malay  Peninsula  in  their  Hand 
Atlases  except  Kedah  or  Quedah,  what  could  be  done  but 
identify  with  this  place  every  toponym  beginning  with  the 
same  initials  met  with  in  the  time  -  worn  texts  ?  Thus 
Kedah  grew  to  become,  imder  the  fostering  hatching  of 
the  K,  alias  Q,  theory,  a  sort  of  hub  of  the  universe — of  the 
Far  East  at  any  rate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  absolutely 
no  shadow  of  proof  that  this  name  ever  came  into  existence 
before  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  the  evidence 
we  have  adduced  conclusively  shows,  on  the  other  hand, 
that,  prior  to  that  period,  the  coimtry  as  well  as  its  capital 
were  known  by  quite  different  names.  Nowadays  the 
name  Kedah  is  spelled  "§  ff ,  Ki-ta,  Kit-ta,  by  the  Chinese 
living  in  the  Straits.^ 

Tumasik  (No.  14).  This  toponym,  which  has,  according 
to  M.  Pelliot  (p.  345,  n.  4),  puzzled  three  well  -  known 
Oriental  scholars,  presents  no  difficulty  whatever.  It  is, 
with  but  trifling  variation,  the  old  name  of  Singapore 
Island,  Tamamky  as  testified  to  by  the  "  Sejarah  Malayu."  ^ 
Several  years  ago  I  identified  it  with  those  of  the  Tamu9y 
or  Tamarns,  Proniontonum  of  Strabo  and  Pomponius  Mela ; 

Sukhodaya,  in  Central  Siam) ;  while  C*hump*h6n  harbour  and  district  is  I-tsing's 
"a  5J5  5^,  X<i»^-Afl-A*M,  as  well  as  the  0^  ^  ^,  Zan^-ya-A«tu  of  Liang 
history.  It  is  amusing  to  see  Sinologists  go  on  suggesting  imaginar}'  locations 
lor  place-names  which  have  already  been  identified  with  absolute  certainty  and 
shown  to  correspond  to  actually  existing  places. 

»  Jwmal  Str,  Br.  JR.A.S.y  No.  42,  p.  200. 

»  Cf.  Leyden's  "  Malay  Annals,"  London,  1821,  pp.  42-44. 
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with  the  Be-Tumahf  <t«^  {Bi'Tuma^  i.e.  Tuma  Riyer), 
seaport  of  the  Arab  nayigators  in  the  ninth  century,  and 
with  the  ^  J^  |g,  Tan-ma-hst  or  T^am-ma-Hek  Hill,  marked 
on  the  Chinese  map  of  drcd  1399-1400  published  by  Phillips, 
and  already  referred  to  above,"  ^  This  hill,  I  may  add, 
is  Bukit  Timah,  *U-J  ci^y  (=*Tin  Hill'),  the  most 
conspicuous  elevation  (530  feet,  and  667  to  tops  of  trees) 
on  Singapore  Island,  as  is,  apart  from  other  indications, 
shown  from  the  fact  of  the  character  ^,  hsi^  which  means 
*  tin,'  being  employed  in  the  above  quoted  transcript. 
There  seems  thus  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  original  name 
of  the  island,  which  I  assume  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  Moft  t*m6h  (='rock'),  owing  to  the  Singapore  River 
being  formerly  noted  for  a  large  rock  standing  at  its 
entrance,  which  might  have  caused  it  to  be  called  Bi-T'mdhy 
i.e.  *  River  of  the  Rock'  (whence  Be-Tumah^),  must  have 


1  See  Journal  H.  Asiatic  Society  for  July,  1897,  table  x,  at  foot  and  on  the 
right-hand  side.  There  I  suggested  the  Tong-H'tiok  of  the  Chinese  as 
a  probable  equiTalent,  relying  on  Groeneveldt,  who  (op.  cit..  pp.  258-9) 
identified  it  with  Singapore  Island.  But  when  I  began  to  feel  out  the  way 
for  myself,  I  at  once  recognized  Tamasak  in  the  Tan-ma-hsi  above  referred  to, 
and  corrected  the  mistake  in  a  new  monograph  still  in  the  press.  M.  Pelliot,  who, 
I  am  glad  to  notice,  proceeds  far  more  cautiously  and  with  more  critical  acumen 
than  his  predecessors  in  his  new  inquiries  on  these  subjects,  recently  suggested,  in 
his  turn  (op.  cit.,  p.  345,  n.  4),  the  probable  identity  of  the  Tumasik  of  the 
'' Nagarakretagama"  with  the  Tan-mahax  of  the  Cninese  map  published  by 
Phillips,  from  which  latter  he  argued  its  location  to  be  about  the  site  of  the 

f resent  Johore.  He  may  now  see,  however,  that  it  is  more  precisely  Singapore 
sland,  the  hill  represented  on  tiiat  map  being  unquestionably  Biudt  Timah. 
The  Old  Singapore  Strait  is  not  shown  there,  as  scarcely  any  longer  used  by 
Chinese  junks  at  that  time.  It  appears  that  the  Chinese  discovered  the  new 
passage  on  or  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  therefore  at  least  two 
oentunee  before  the  Hispano-Portuguese.  The  new  channel  is,  in  fact,  duly 
marked  in  the  map  in  question,  the  date  assigned  to  which  by  Phillips  I  see  no 
reason  to  dispute. 

*  In  Khmer  a  rock  is  also  called  t^mo  or  thmo ;  but  we  cannot  explain  the 
name  by  the  Khmer  langua^  except  by  admitting  a  form  Bd-T*mdj  meaning 
*  excellent  rock,*  *  sacred  rook,'  which  may  have  been  the  name  applied  to  the 
great  mass  of  unhewn  coarse  red  silicious  sandstone  above  alluded  to.  I  do  not 
positively  assert  that  Bl-Thmdh  was  the  name  of  Singapore  River,  or,  for  that 
matter,  of  the  Kallang  or  Rochor  streams  flowing  close  by.  It  is  a  mere 
conjecture,  though,  as  may  be  seen,  not  altogether  uciounded.  I  do  not,  in  fact, 
say  that  BUThmdh  cannot  have  been  used  as  the  name  of  the  Old  Strait;  for 
bi  in  Mdn  is  a  rather  elastic  term,  it  bein^  used  to  denote,  besides  a  large  river, 
an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  the  sea  itself  (termed  bi-c*hn6k  =  great  river).  The 
Khmer  name  for  '  tm '  is  »amnd ;  also  pa  hang ,  whence  the  name  of  Pahang  may 
have  been  derived  (do  those  who  talk  about  Fanggang  tribes  in  those  parts  know 
thisP),  though  the  reverse  may,  after  all,  be  the  case.    But  I  do  not  think  that 

J.E.A.8.  1905.  33 
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been  Sanskritized  by  the  early  Indian  navigators  into  Tamara 
(=  'Tin').  For,  while  we  may  easily  enough  account  for 
the  forms  Tuma,  Tama,  Tamu,  Timah,  as  corruptions  of  the 
former,  we  cannot  explain  a  good  many  others  except  by 
admitting  an  original  base  Tamara.  We  have,  in  fact, 
besides  the  Tamarus  Promontorium  alluded  to  above,  ^  Tunierau 


samno  is  the  prototype  of  either  Tuma  or  Tamara,  Many  toponyms  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  even  on  North  Sumatra,  are  unmistakably 
Mon -derived  ;  hence  my  conjectural  etymology  for  £e-Tumah  =  Bt'T^mdh, 
This  is  further  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  ancient  pronunciation  of  B%  seems 
to  have  been  Bit  for  Ptolemy  spells  with  Brj  all  the  toponyms  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  Malay  Peninsula  of  which  the  Mon  Bi  forms  the  initial  syllable ;  even 
to-day  the  sound  of  t  in  Bt  somewhat  inclines  towards  a  closed  e.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  old  Brj  or  Be  still  survives  in  the  Straits  and  neighbouring 
islands  under  the  somewhat  modified  form  We  (meaning  *  water/  and  perhaps 
*  rivulet*),  which  occurs  in  several  toponyms,  e.g.  Pulo  Way^  etc. 

*  Or  Tamarwnf  see  Strabo,  lib.  xi,  7.  It  is  the  Promontorium  Samara  of  the 
planisphere  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  Hereford  Cathedral,  which  bears  at  this 
point  the  explanation:  *'  India  quae  finem  facit."  Santarem  has  noticed  {**  Essai 
sur  Thistoire  de  la  Cosmographie,"  etc.,  t.  ii,  p.  343)  that  the  change  in 
nomenclature  from  Tamos,  Tamus,  or  2'amarum  into  Samara  took  place  on 
mediajval  maps  in  the  fifth  centur)*. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that,  according  to  the  Chinese 
annals  of  the  Liang  dynasty,  during  tho  first  quarter  of  the  third  century  a.d. 
Fn-nan  (Kamboja)  conquered  a  numoer  of  places  on  and  about  the  southern  part 
of  the  Malay  Peninsula.     Among  such  were : 

(1)  ^  S>  iTo-yiw^,  which  I  take  to  be  Krian  in  P6rak,  nowadays  denoted 
by  the  Chinese  in  the  Straits  ^  |^  j@ ,  Kau-yen  or  Ko-yin  (see  Journal 
Str.  Br.  R.A.S.,  Xo.  42,  p.  187);  and 

^'^)  9k  Wy  9k  JM}  ^^   Ci   JS)  ^'^'*-^'''*  or  Tun-suny  a  State  situated 

at  over  3,000  li  {circd  500-600  miles)  from  the  southern  borders  of  JFW-nan, 

and  which    therefore   Sinologists   have   identified  with  Tenasserim  !      If  not 

in  name  connected  with  Tamsak  or  Tumasik,  this  State,  the  territory  of  which 

is  said  to  be  only  1,000  li  (say,  180-200  miles)  in  extent,  and  to  project  in 

a  curviform  direction  into  the  sea,  cannot  have  been  far  from  it  on  the  Malay 

peninsula.  The  chief  city  is  said  to  have  stood  at  10  tt  (about  two  miles)  from 
the  sea,  and  to  have  been  a  great  emporium — a  gathering-place,  in  fact,  for 
traders  from  east  and  west,  just  as  Singapore  is  described  afterwards  bv  De  Barros. 
The  name  recalls  the  Malay  term  Dusun,  meaning  an  *orcharc\,'  but  also 
a  *  village,'  or  the  *  country*'  as  distinguished  from  the  town,  and  is  common 
to  several  places  on  the  Malay  Peninsula,  besides  being  applied  to  certain 
tribes  in  North  Borneo  calling  themselves  Kadasan. 

Now,  in  view  of  the  conquests  of  Fu-nan  in  the  south  of  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
it  is  not  altogether  impossible  that  the  name  Tamara  (=  *tin')  of  Singapore 
Island  was  changed  into  Samno,  the  corresponding  Khmer  word,  whence  the 
Samara  of  European  cartographers  was  afterwards  derived  (in  the  fifth  century  or 
earlier).  Of  course,  this  is  a  mere  suggestion ;  the  change,  if  it  ever  occurred, 
did  not  last  a  long  time  locally,  for  the  Arab  navigators  of  the  ninth  century 
again  employ  the  rorm  Tuma,  But  among  our  geographers  the  variant  Samara 
would  naturally  persist  longer ;  and  to  this  circumstance  is  perhaps  due  the  fact 
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as  a  name  to  this  day  of  the  Old  Strait  (sometimes  corrupted 
into  Tebrau),  and  of  a  stream  debouching  in  the  same  from 
the  mainland  on  the  north.  There  is  furthermore  a  Negritic 
tribe  named  Tumior,  dwelling  at  present  far  up  the  peninsula 
about  the  Pahang  and  Kelantan  borders,  which  may  have 
originally  occupied  Singapore  Island,  and  been  driven  many 
centuries  ago,  as  more  recently  the  Kallang  and  Selitar 
tribes,  thence  to  the  mainland.  Is  it  possible  that  the 
Tumiors  got  their  name  from  Singapore  Island,  or  else  have 
we  to  assume  that  this  was  named  after  them,  always 
supposing  a  connection  to  have  existed  between  the  two? 
I  should  think  the  former  alternative  the  more  probable,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  most  tribes  on  the  Malay  Peninsula 
derived  their  present  designations  from  the  names  of  the 
places,  generally  streams,  on  which  they  were  originally 
settled.  At  all  events,  it  seems  to  me  more  easy  to  admit 
the  derivation  of  the  terms  Tuma,  Tania,  Timah,  Tumerao, 
etc.,  from   an   original   base  T*m6h,   or  something  to  that 


that  Marco  Polo,  when  speaking  of  the  petty  State  of  Samndra  on  the  north 
coast  of  Sumatra,  spells  the  name  Samara. 

The  Sanskrit  inscription  on  the  Ban  That  (Dhatu)  stele  near  Bassac  (Gampasak, 
Upper  Kamboja),  erected  by  the  warlike  king  Siiiyavarman  II  (a.d.  1112-1162 
eired)y  and  published  by  Professor  Kern  {Annates  de  VExtrhne  Orient,  t.  iii, 
pp.  65-76),  mentions  an  expedition  undertaken  by  that  famous  potentate  to  the 
**  Land  of  Elephants  and  Copper,'*  Dvipatamra'deia^  by  which  **  he  eclipsed  the 
glory  of  victorious  Raghava  (Kama)  '* : — 

*'  So*  yam  prayaya  Dv%patamrade[iBam'] 
Jtayhun  jayantain  layhayancakdra**  (v.  36). 

Professor  Kern  thinks  the  island  of  Ceylon  is  meant,  which  ia  not  altogether 
unlikely  in  view  of  the  allusion  to  Rama's  exploit  in  the  above  lines,  and  also  of 
the  fact  that  a  few  years  afterwards  {eired  1170-80)  the  Ceylon  king  Parakkama 
Bahu  sent  a  princess  as  a  gift  (or  tribute?)  to  the  ruler  of  Kamboja,  the  son 
or  other  successor  of  Surjavarman  II  (cf.  "  Mahavamsa,"  ch.  76,  v.  35). 

I  would  point  out,  nevertheless,  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  Singapore 
Island  be  meant,  in  which  case  Tamra  should  be  taken  as  a  laptut^  whether 
intentional  or  not,  for  Tamara.  Singapore  Island  is  much  nearer  to  Kamboja 
than  Ceylon,  and  has  doubtless  been  at  some  time  or  other  under  Kambojan  sway ; 
whereas,  in  respect  to  Ceylon,  no  such  expedition  is  recorded  in  local  onronicles, 
and  no  such  name  as  Dvipatdmray  the  nearest  one  to  it  being  Tdmra'parni  or 
Tamba'panniy  unless  wo  take  the  term  Ndgadvlpay  applied  to  one  portion  of  that 
island,  to  mean  *  Elephant  Isle  *  (or  District ;  Ptolemy  mentions,  by  the  way, 
feeding-grounds  for  elephants  on  its  territory). 

I  am,  notwithstanding  this,  under  the  impression  that  the  Dvipatamra-deia  of 
the  inscription  above  cited  may,  after  all,  mean  Ldn-e*hdny  (^  Elephant  plains'), 
i.e.  Eastern  Laos,  which,  besides  being  the  traditional  land  of  elephants,  is  also 
that  of  copper. 
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effect,  through  its  Sanskritized  form  Tamara,  than  to  accept 
both  this  latter  and  Timah  as  the  original  designations 
applied  to  the  island,  for  no  tin  ore  has  ever  been  known 
to  exist  either  on  it  or  on  the  mainland  in  its  neighbourhood. 
The  variant  Tebrau^  although  somewhat  resembling  Trapu 
and  Tipuy  the  Sanskrit  and  Pali  names  for  tin  that  have 
drifted  into  Siamese  under  the  form  Dibuk,  can  more  easily 
be  traced,  it  will  be  seen,  to  Tufnerau  and  Tamara.  And 
when  one  compares  for  a  moment  the  spelling  <uy  (Tumah), 
employed  by  Abu  Zaid  in  his  relation,  with  the  Malay  <U-J 
(Timah)  occurring  in  the  name  of  Bukit  Timah,  he  can 
readily  imderstand  how  easily  the  transformation  may  have 
taken  place,  whether  in  writing  upon  the  introduction  of 
Islamism  into  the  island,  or,  what  is  yet  more  probable^ 
in  speech  long  before  that. 

At  all  events,  the  forms  Tama  and  Tuma  must  have 
survived  until  the  fourteenth  century,  as  evidenced  by 
the  Tamasak  of  the  "Sejarah  Malayu,"  the  Tumasik  of  the 
**  Nagarakretagama,"  and  still  more  conclusively  by  the 
Chinese  map  above  referred  to,  which  bears  Tan-ma^hsi 
(Tamasik)  marked  on  the  very  hill  of  Bukit  Timah.  The 
mixed  character  of  this  transcript — doubtless  a  combination 
of  the  old  designation  Tama  with  the  new  one  Timah 
(represented  by  hsi  or  sik  =  *  tin '),  with  the  view  of 
reproducing  the  then  current  designation  Tamasak  or 
Tumasik — well  demonstrates  how  either  of  the  forms  Tamn 
and  Timah  was  then  also  in  use.^ 

I  cannot  say  as  regards  the  variant  Tamasak — which  may 
have  originated  not  much  earlier  than  the  thirteenth  century^ 
and  must  in  any  case  be  far  later  in  date  than  Tama  and 
Tamara  (for  the  Arab  navigators  in  the  ninth  century  still 


*  The  **  Tung-hBi-yang-k*ao  *'  (publ.  1618)  still  mentions,  as  M.  Pelliot 
observes  (op.  cit.,  p.  345,  n.  4),  the  Strait  of  Tan-ma- hti,  SH    i^   ft    P^ 

(Tan-fna-?iH  Men),  as  bein^  passed  by  junks  at  that  time.  If  this  information 
is  taken  from  old  records,  ike  Old  Strait  may  be  the  one  meant ;  but  if  gleaned 
from  contemporary  sources  or  accounts  not  earlier  than  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  new  passage  would  be  intended,  in  which  case  the  existence  of  the  term 
Tamasak  or  Tumasik  might  be  traceable  to  a  yet  more  recent  date  than  could  be 
argued  from  the  evidence  we  have  examined  above. 
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use  the  short  form  Tumah) — ^whether  its  last  syllable  %ak 
should  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  %akay  %raka  = '  land/ 
**  country  *  (in  E[hmer  srok)^  or  whether  it  owes  its  existence 
to  the  fact  of  Sekah  or  8ika  tribes  from  the  neighbouring 
archipelago  having  settled  on  the  island  side  by  side  with 
"the  aboriginal  Tumiors,  whom  they  may  have  driven  ofE  in 
due  course  to  the  mainland.  It  may  have  been  instead 
Sakais  from  that  very  mainland  who  came  and  settled  on  the 
island,  but  this  seems  less  likely.  I  do  not  think  anyhow 
that  the  suffix  sak  is  in  any  way  connected  with  the  ,@»  or  £ 
(Hsi,  Stk,  or  Sit)  occurring  in  the  present  designation 
.&  JE/>  '&  Pl&>  or  31  PA  (B'ai'li,  8ik'leky  or  Sit-lat),  applied 
by  the  Chinese  to  Singapore  Island,  for  this  appears  to  be 
simply  a  transcript  of  the  Malay  term  Selat  =  a  strait  of  the 
sea,  the  Straits  in  general.^ 

Another  question  arises  from  the  fact  of  Singapore  Island 
being  still  mentioned  in  about  1380  and  1400,  respectively, 
by  the  "  Nagarakretagama "  and  the  Chinese  map  alluded 
to  above,  imder  the  old  denomination  of  Tumasik  or  Tamasak ; 
while  there  is  no  notice  in  either  as  to  the  city  of  Singapore. 
The  question  is :  Did  not  Singapore  exist  as  yet  at  that 
period? 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  "  Sejarah  Malayu,"  it  did,  having 
been  foxmded  some  ninety-three  years  before  its  conquest 
by  the  Javanese  from  Majapahit,  which  we  know  from 
Chinese  sources  to  have  occurred  in  or  about  1377.  Despite 
the  fact   that    the  chronicle  of    Pasei    does    not    include 


^  It  is  in  the  Journal  of  the  Straits  Branch  It,A,S,,  No.  42,  p.  153,  that  I  have 
Dotioed  for  the  first  time  the  use  of  the  character  ^  instead  of  the  one  J^ 
that  has  so  for  obtained  in  Chinese  publications. 

In  his  study  of  an  itinerary  through  the  Straits  recorded  by  Chia  Tan 
in  eircd  a.d.  785-805,  M.  Pelliot  (op.  cit.,  p.  231),  foUowing  Chavannee, 
takes  the  Strait  of  || ,  Chih  (or  Chot,  Chit)^  mentioned  therein,  to  be  the  Strait 
of  Malacca ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  either  the  new  Singapore  passage  or 
the  Old  Strait  are  more  likely  meant,  in  which  case  we  would  have  in  J^ 
a  pretty  old  prototype  of  the  present  J^  and  ^  ;  if  not,  possibly  an  evidence 
as  to  the  existence,  at  such  an  early  period,  of  the  suffix  sik  or  sak  attached 
to  the  name  of  Singapore  Island. 
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Singapore  in  its  list  of  coxintries  conquered  by  Majapahit, 
and  that  the  "  Nagarakretagama "  merely  mentions,  in  its 
far  more  extensive  enimieration  of  such  conquests,  Singapore 
Island  \mder  its  name  of  Tumasik,  which  is  at  the  same  time, 
with  but  little  variation,  the  designation  appearing  shortly 
afterwards  on  the  Chinese  map  alre«uiy  referred  to,  I  think 
we  might  admit  on  the  whole  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
time-honoured  tradition  handed  down  in  the  "Sejarah 
Malayu  "  as  to  the  existence  on  the  island  of  some  settlement 
— ^perhaps  a  mere  hamlet — ^bearing  the  pompous  classical 
name  of  Simha-pura}  The  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple — 
Buddhist  or  Brahmanic  (mayhap  Saivite) — noticed  by 
Crawfurd  on  the  hill  behind  the  town  on  which  now 
stands  Fort  Channing,  argue  the  early  presence  on  the 
island  of  immigrants  from  a  country — whether  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  Sumatra,  or  Java  —  that  had  received  Indu 
civilization ;  and  that  temple  may  have  been  the  pura  or 
puri  that  received  the  name  of  Simha  (*lion')  and  caused 
the  neighbouring  village  to  be  called  therefrom  Swihapnra.^ 
Such  a  designation  was  doubtless  adopted  either  with  a  view 
to  enhance  the  prestige  of  the  foundation  by  naming  it  after 
an  old  city  of  India,  or  to  perpetuate,  as  often  occurred  in 
many  parts  of  Indo-China,  the  name  of  the  founder,  which 
may  just  have  been  Simha. 

The  account  given  in  the  "  Sejarah  Malayu ''  is,  of  course^ 
far  more  ornate  and  glowing,  quite  in  the  style  that  suits 
native  fancy  ;  but  when  shorn  of  its  embellishments  it 
presents  nothing  that  would  appear  to  conflict  with  historical 
truth.     It  may  be  summarized  as  follows. 

*  Or,  as  some  Malay  scholars  would  haye  it,  the  Malay  name  of  Singgah^pura, 

meaning  *a  place  of  call/  from  AXXm),  siftggah,  'to  visit/  'to  call  in.'     But 

this  term  is  certainly  not  Malay :  cf.  nnghdfaka  =  a  market-place,  in  ''  Questions 

of  King  Milinda,"  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  xxjly,  pp.  2,  53,  and  xxxvi,  p.  279, 

n.  1.     I  should  think,  moreover,  that  Sitkha-pura  is  the  really  correct  form  of 

the  toponym.     The  derivation  given  in  "  Hobson- Jobson  "  (2nd  ed.,  p.  839), 

from  singah  ^  pora'pora,  is  inadmissible. 

'  Remains  of  an  earthen  wall  and  other  relics  were  also  discovered,  including 
an  inscription  in  characters  resembling  those  of  ancient  Java,  on  a  rock  since 
blown  to  pieces. 
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Nfla  Uttama,  the  son  of  a  chief  from  Palembang  who 
became  afterwards  the  ruler  of  Menang-kabau  State  in 
Central  Sumatra,  came  to  the  island  of  Bintang  near  the 
eastern  entrance  to  the  Singapore  Strait,  where  a  queen  was 
reigning — probably  at  some  village  on  Bintang  Bay,  north- 
ward of  the  present  Rhio  (Riau),  on  the  south-western  part 
of  the  island.  This  queen  had  some  time  before  been  visited 
by  his  father — when  her  husband  was  absent,  having  gone 
to  Siam  and  left  her  to  govern  in  his  stead.  ^  It  was 
evidently  on  account  of  the  friendly  relations  thus  established 
between  the  queen  and  the  father  of  Nlla  Uttama  that  the 
latter  called  in  at  the  island,  his  visit  resulting  shortly  after- 
wards in  his  marriage  with  the  queen's  daughter. 

From  Bintang,  Nlla  Uttama  went  to  Tanjong  Bemban, 
which  I  have  identified  with  Tanjung  Bemban,  Bumban, 
or  Bombang,  forming  the  north-eastern  end  of  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Batang.  There,  chasing  a  deer,  he  reached 
a  rock  of  great  height  and  size,  which  he  climbed  and 
obtained  a  view  of  the  opposite  shore  (i.e.  the  south-eastern 
coast  of  Singapore  Island)  with  its  sands  white  as  cotton. 
Inquiring  what  land  that  was,  he  was  informed  that  those 
were  the  sands  of  the  extensive  country  of  Tamasak. 

Longing  to  visit  them,  Nila  Uttama  crossed  thereto  on 
his  ship,  and  went  to  disport  himself  on  a  plain  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Tamasak  (Singapore  River).  Here  he 
saw  a  lion  (!)  ;  hence  he  named  the  country  Tamasak- 
Sihghaptira  (Simha-pura),  and  settled  there,  receiving  the 
title  of  &ri-Tribhuvana. 

If  the  last  statement  is  correct,  it  would  explain  the  reason 
why  the  foreign  records  alluded  to  above  merely  referred 
to  Singapore,  after  the  foundation  of  the  settlement,  as 
Tamasak  or  Tumasik.  This  was  a  shortened  form  of  Tatnasak- 
Simhapura,  while  being  at  the  same  time  the  traditional 
name  of  the   island,  which  would,  as  a  matter  of  course, 

*  This  I  take  to  be  a  veiled  hint  to  the  fact  that  the  king  of  Bintang  had 
probably  been  taken  prisoner  to  Siam,  whence  he  appears  never  to  have 
retumea.  At  all  events,  he  must  have  gone  to  Siam  in  order  to  pay  homage, 
or  to  arranfi;e  matters  that  the  interference  of  that  country  had  maae  somewhat 
critical  for  aim. 
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linger  for  a  long  while  in  the  memory  of  neighbouring 
nations  before  these  condescended  to  recognize  the  novel 
denomination  Simhapura  and  eventually  adopt  it  as  the 
only  name  of  the  island. 

As  regards  the  date  at  which  the  events  summarized  above 
occurred,  we  can  obtain  it  roughly  by  deducting  the  98 
years  believed  by  native  chroniclers  to  have  elapsed  between 
the  foxmdation  of  Singapore  city  and  the  conquest  of  the 
island  by  the  armies  from  Majapahit.  As  we  positively 
know  this  to  have  taken  place  in  or  about  1377,  we  obtain 
1377-93  =  1284. 

Now,  remembering  that  the  Sukhothai  expeditions  against 
foreign  invaders  in  the  south  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  began 
in  1279-80 ;  that  by  1295  the  State  of  Malayu,  corresponding 
roughly  to  the  territory  of  the  present  Johore,  had  been 
reduced;  and  that  the  punitive  expedition  against  Pasei, 
which  probably  included  also  a  settlement  of  outstanding 
differences  with  Bintang,  took  place  some  time  between  1300 
and  1320,  we  see  no  reason  for  seriously  disputing  the  above 
date.  It  is  apparently  correct  within,  at  the  utmost,  forty 
years,  in  the  event  of  our  deciding  to  place  the  foundation 
of  the  city  after  the  Siamese  expedition  against  Pasei.  But 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  settlement  had  been  founded 
by  the  time  matters  were  squared  up  with  Malayu  on  the 
neighbouring  mainland,  or  was  established  shortly  afterwards 
under  the  a3gi8  and  with  the  connivance  of  that  State. 

Marco  Polo,  who  went  through  the  Old  Strait  in  1292, 
does  not  mention  Singapore ;  neither  does  Friar  Odoric,  who 
travelled  the  same  way  in  1317  or  thereabouts.  Of  course, 
neither  had  reason  to  tarry  at  that  harbour,  which  was 
somewhat  out  of  the  way  for  ships  at  that  period.  But 
both  mention  the  island  called  Pentam  and  Pateii,  or  Pantheny 
respectively,  as  being  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Malaiur 
(Malayu).^     Although,  as  I  have  remarked  before,  there 


^  Fiiar  Odoric  has  Malanuumi  in  Ramwdo  (''Navigatiom  et  Via^gi,"  toI.  ii. 
1568,  fol.  247  verio)^  which  maj  be  compared  to  the  Malanir^  MahNnr,  and 
similar  varia  Uet%on$9  in  the  texts  of  Marco  Polo. 
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exists  to  this  day  a  village  Bentam  on  the  mainland  side 
of  Singapore  Strait,^  it  is  not  likely  that  both  travellers 
mistook  the  coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  for  an  island. 
This  island  of  Pentam^  Paterty  or  Pantem  must  therefore  be 
the  Be-T&mah  (Island)  of  the  Arab  navigators,  the  Tamawk 
Island  of  the  Malays ;  and,  in  short,  the  Singapore  Island 
-of  our  day.  If  the  commentators  of  Marco  Polo  and  Friar 
Odoric  have  signally  failed  to  discover  this,  it  is  not  certainly 
the  fault  of  their  texts,  which  are  tolerably  clear,  and,  it 
is  hoped,  may  now  appear  the  more  so,  in  the  light  of  our 
explanations,  to  everyone.* 

Singapura,  both  as  a  city  and  the  name  of  a  channel 
through  which  all  the  shipping  of  those  parts  passed,  is,  it 
should  be  noted,  mentioned  since  the  second  decade  of  the 


^  Right  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Sungei  Selitar,  on  the  northern  shore  of 
Singapore  Island. 

>  Colonel  Yule's  genius,  which  has  elucidated  so  much  of  Marco  Polo's  text, 
.  seems  to  have  grown  dim  in  the  course  of  his  treatment  of  the  Venetian  traveller's 
route  in  the  southern  seas  (especially  for  the  portion  comprised  between  the  south 
borders  of  China  and  the  north  coast  of  Sumatra,  which  I  consider  the  least 
satisfactory  portion  of  that  monumental  work).  Nor  has  Cordier,  who,  in  my 
opinion,  misunderstood  that  part  also  of  Friar  Odoric's  itinerary,  succeeded  in 
throwing  any  further  li^ht  on  the  subject  in  his  recent  edition  of  Yule's  **  Marco 
Polo."  Both  scholars  nave  been  misled  by  De  Barros'  and  Valentijn's  mention 
of  a  river  Malayu  in  the  interior  of  Palembang,  which  these  writers  believed 
to  have  been  the  cradle  of  the  Malay  race  ;  as  well  as  by  those  Sinolonsts 
who  located  I-tsing's  Mo-lo-yu  (lying)  according  to  this  author,  at  ffUm 
dayt*  tail  from  Palembang^  in  the  vaUey  of  that  very  stream  MMyu  in  the 
interior  of  the  country ^  or  else  in  all  Borts  of  other  impossible  places  which  have 
naturally  been  adopted  also  as  the  site  for  the  Ma-ti'yU-h'h  of  later  Chinese 
historians. 

I  have  neither  space  nor  leisure  to  go  here  into  Marco  Polo's  and  Friar 
Odoric's  itineraries  in  the  Southern  Seas,  and  must  accordingly  defer  the  treatment 
of  them  to  another  occasion.    All  I  can  add  for  the  present  is  this : — 

1.  Marco  Polo's  channel,  where  **  there  is  but  four  paces'  depth  of  water,"  so 
that  great  ships,  in  passing  it,  ''have  to  lift  their  rudders"  (Yule's  ''Marco 
Polo,^'  3rd  ed.,  vol.  li,  p.  280),  is  unmistakably  the  Old  Singapore  Strait. 
There  is  no  channel  so  shallow  throughout  all  those  parts  except  among  reefs. 

2.  The  island  of  Pentam  cannot  be  either  Batang  or  Bitang,  the  latter  of  which 
is  likewise  mentioned  by  Marco  Polo  under  the  same  name  of  Fentam,  but 
60  +  30  ts  90  miles  before  reaching  the  former.  Batang,  drt  all  round  by 
dangerous  reefs,  is  inaccessible  except  to  small  boats.  So  is  Bintang,  with  the 
excq)tion  of  its  south- western  side,  where  is  now  Riau,  and  where,  a  littie 
further  towards  the  north,  was  the  settlement,  as  we  have  seen,  at  which  the 
chief  of  the  island  resided  in  the  fourteenth  century.  There  was  no  reason 
for  Marco  Polo's  iunk  to  take  that  roundabout  way  in  order  to  call  at  such, 
doubtlessly  insignincant  place.  And  the  channel  (i.e.  Rhio  Strait)  has  far  more 
than  four  paces'  depth  of  water,  whereas  there  are  no  more  than  two  fathoms 
at  the  western  entrance  to  the  Old  Singapore  Strait. 
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sixteenth  century  in  D'Alboquerque's  "  Oommentarios 
and  shortly  afterwards  in  De  Barros'  "  Decadas."  Cingapura 
is  said  to  have  been  a  celebrated  settlement,  to  which 
'^flocked  together  all  the  navigators  of  the  Seas  of  India 
from  West  and  East.''  If,  in  1819,  Sir  Stamford  Raffles 
and  his  party,  on  landing  upon  the  island,  found  it  covered 
with  primeval  forest,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  village 
of  poor  and  predatory  Malay  fishermen,  and  that  only 
formed  in  1811,  this  is  not  sufficient  reason  for  denying 
that  the  island  had  seen  better  days.  For  the  same  &te 
has  befallen  far  more  important  places  in  Further  India;, 
and  in  a  region  where  cities  have  been,  until  comparatively 
modem  times,  mere  agglomerations  of  wooden  (mostly 
bamboo)  and  thutch-covered  shanties,  with  the  exception  of 
some  substantial  buildings  devoted  to  worship  or  to  princely 
residence,  one  cannot  expect  to  find  many  remains  after 
their  disappearance  from  the  scene  of  the  world's  history. 

To  sum  up,  the  inferences  that  can  be  drawn  from  the 
data  discussed  above  are — 

(1)  That  the  ancient  name  of  Singapore  Island  was  very 
probably  T^mdh,  afterwards  Sanskritized  into  Tamara, 

(2)  That  both  these  forms  can  be  traced  as  far  back  as 
the  dawn  of  the  Christian  Era  in  the  name  of  the  Tamos 
or  Tamanim  Promontorium,  corresponding  to  the  Ponta  de 
Cincapura  of  the  early  Portuguese  navigators.^ 

(3)  That  the  island  or  its  river — if  not  the  Old  Strait 
between  it  and  the  mainland — is  recorded  as  Be-Tumah  in 
the  accounts  of  the  Arab  navigators  of  the  ninth  century. 

(4)  That  the  name  of  the  island  (and  of  its  Old  Strait) 
was  some  time  afterwards  modified  into  Tamasakor  Tumasiky, 
in  which  form  it  can  be  traced  from  the  second  half  of  the 
thirteenth  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  while  it 
survives  to  this  day  in  Bukit  Timah,  the  most  conspicuous 
hill  extant  on  the  island  near  its  centre. 


^  See  also  '*  Cingaporla^  che  h  il  capo,"  as  well  as  a  city,  in  Pigafetta,  1622 
(Ramusio,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  ed.  1563,  f.  369  rteto). 
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(5)  That  the  island  belonged  during  the  thirteenth  and 
following  centuries  to  the  State  of  Maldyu  on  the  opposite 
mainland  at  first,  and  then  to  its  historical  continuations 
Malacca  {circd  1380-1611)  and  Johore  (1611-1819). 

(6)  That  Tinder  the  aegis  and  with  the  connivance  of  the 
chiefs  of  Maldyu  and  probably  also  the  ultimate  sanction 
of  Siam,  immigrants  from  Simiatra  founded  on  the  island 
the  settlement  of  Simhapura  at  some  time  between  1280  and 
1320 ;  the  date  1284  resulting  from  local  traditions  being 
not  altogether  to  be  rejected  as  incorrect. 

(7)  That  the  settlement  in  question,  if  already  existing 
in  Marco  Polo's  and  Friar  Odoric's  time  (1292  and  1317 
circd)y  was  not  mentioned  by  them,  owing  no  doubt  to  its  as 
yet  trifling  importance,  and  to  their  having  passed  through 
the  Old  Strait  somewhat  out  of  the  way  of  it,  where  their 
attention  was  instead  attracted  by  the  capital  of  the  State 
of  Malayu  (of  which  the  island  was  a  dependency  at  that 
period),  at  which  both  travellers  called. 

(8)  That  nevertheless  the  island  has  been  duly  noticed 
and  mentioned  by  both  of  them  under  the  names,  respectively, 
of  Pentam  and  Paten  (or  Panthen),  which  appear  to  be 
survivals  of  the  ancient  Be^Tumah. 

These  are,  in  brief,  the  considerations  suggested  to  me  by 
the  few  toponyms  examined  above  from  the  "  Nagarakreta- 
gama."  When  the  full  topographic  list  of  that  poem 
lies  before  me,  it  may  give  occasion  for  further  comments. 
Meanwhile  I  trust  I  have  made  clear  in  these  pages  the 
importance  of  that  work  for  the  historical  geography  of 
Further  India ;  and  cannot  more  fitly  conclude  than  by 
heartily  joining  in  expressing  the  hope  that  its  editor. 
Dr.  Brandes,  may  consent  to  carry  out  the  suggestion  already 
made  from  various  quarters,  of  giving  us  a  translation  of  the 
poem,  supplemented  by  whatever  subsidiary  information  can 
be  drawn  from  Javanese  epigraphy  and  other  records  of  that 
island,  not  so  easily  accessible  to  students  in  other  coimtries. 
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XVII. 

LIST  OF  THE  ASABIC  MANUSCBIFTS  IN  THE  BAHUB 

COLLECTION 

IN   THE   LIBRARY   OF    EDINBURGH   UNIVERSITY. 

By   RICHARD   BELL. 

fTlHIS  collection  of  Arabic  and  Persian  manuscripts  was 
handed  over  in  1875  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Baillie,  of  Leys, 
Inverness,  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh  for  preservation 
in  the  Library.  Colonel  John  Baillie  (v.  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography,  s.v.),  to  whom  the  collection  originally 
belonged,  was  a  distinguished  servant  of  the  East  India 
Company.  In  1801  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the 
Arabic  and  Persian  languages  and  of  Muhammadan  Law 
in  the  College  of  Fort  William,  then  newly  foimded  by 
Viscount  Wellesley.  This  collection  of  manuscripts,  formed 
while  he  was  in  the  East,  shows  the  impress  of  the 
grammatical  and  legal  studies  which  he  pursued ;  but  it 
contains  also  some  of  the  standard  works  of  Arabic  literature. 
No  catalogue  of  the  manuscripts  has  as  yet  been  drawn  up. 
The  following  list  may  serve  to  indicate  to  scholars  what  the 
collection  contains.  The  works  have  not  been  arranged  in 
any  order  of  subject.  The  majority  of  the  volumes  have 
a  number  attached  to  the  back,  and  I  have  simply  taken 
them  in  the  order  of  the  nimibers.  The  Persian  works,  of 
which  there  are  quite  a  number,  have  been  omitted  in  this 
list — they  may  perhaps  be  treated  in  a  future  article — and 
these  will  account  for  some  of  the  omitted  numbers.  A  good 
few  of  the  numbers  are,  however,  wanting  altogether,  but 
what  this  indicates,  or  when  the  numbers  were  attached  to 
the  volumes,  I  cannot  say.     (Cf .  Note  at  end  of  article.) 

The  references  are  to  Brockelmann's   "  Geschichte  der 
Arabischen  Litteratur,''  where  information  as  to  other  M6S. 
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and  references  to  catalogues  which  give  descriptions  of  the 
works  are  given.  Occasionally  I  have  given  a  reference 
to  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Arabic  MSS.  (Brit. 
Mus.),  to  the  Catalogue  of  the  Arabic  MSS.  in  the  Library 
of  the  India  Office  (Ind.  OfE.),  or  to  Ahlwardt's  "  Verzeichniss 
der  Arabischen  Hss.  der  koniglichen  Bibliothek  zu  Berlin '' 
(Ahlwardt). 


Ko.  4.  The  Zoological  Dictionary  entitled  Haydt  al-Hayawdn 
aUKuhr&y  by  Kamal  ad-Din  ad-Damlri  (v.  Brockelmann, 
ii,  p.  138);  complete  in  one  volume;  clearly  written  in 
a  small  hand.     Dated  Sha'ban  805  a.h. 

No.  5.  Commentary  on  the  Nahj  al-Baldgl^  (No.  13),  by  tAhd 
ul'IIamld  ibn  AhVl-Hadid  al-MaddSni  (v.  Brockelmann, 
i,  p.  405  ;  Brit.  Mus.,  1675).     Date  of  copy,  1193  a.h. 

No.  6.  Kitdh  Wafiydt  al-A^ydn  wa  ^Anhd^  ^Ahnd^  az-Zamdn, 
i.e.  Ihn  Khallikdn^s  Biographical  Dictionary.  Towards  the 
end  the  leaves  are  much  damaged,  and  some  have  been  lost 
entirely,  for  it  breaks  off  in  the  middle  of  the  life  of  Yunus 
ibn  Habib  (De  Slane's  transl.,  iv,  p.  586).  No  date.  The 
front  page  has  an  ornamental  title  and  the  names  of  several 
possessors.  The  second  of  these  gives  the  date  of  his 
acquisition  of  it  as  1028  a.h. 

No.  7.  The  Maqdmdt  of  al-Rarlri ;  clearly  written  and  well- 
preserved,  with  notes  written  between  the  lines  and  on 
margin.  The  volume  contains  also  (fols.  123^125')  al- 
Hariri's  ar-Risdla  as-Slniya  and  ar-Risdla  ash-Shiniya 
(v.  Brockelmann,  i,  p.  277).  Not  dated,  but  probably 
not  old. 

[No.  8.]  Another  copy  of  Ibn  Khallikan's  Biographical  Dictionary 
(No.  6),  written  in  a  more  modem  Eastern  hand ;  complete, 
but  injured  by  damp ;  ends  with  life  of  Abu'l-Fa^l  Yunus 
(ibn  Mana)  of  Do  Slane's  transl.,  iv,  pp.  597-8.     No  date. 

No.  9.  Title  :  Mugbni  al-Lahih  'an  Kutuh  aU^A'drlh  (fol.  3^). 
Grammar  by  Jamdl  ad-Din  Tusuf  ihn  Hishum  al-Ansdri 
al'Hanhali  (v.  Brockelmann,  ii,  p.  23 ;  Ahlwardt,  6725). 
A  clearly  written  copy  with  copious  marginal  notes,  especially 
at  the  beginning.     No  date.     (Cf.  No.  26.) 

No.  10.  The  Sahih  of  al-BuMdrl,  Complete  in  one  volume  of 
ff.  528 ;  writing  small  but  clear.     Date  1109  a.h. 
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No.  12.  Digests  of  sections  of  Muhammadan  Law;  not  all  in  the 
same  handwriting,  and  not  arranged  in  proper  order.  Some 
of  them  are  the  same  as  parts  of  No.  36. 

No.  13.  Nahj  aUBaMghfl',  a  collection  of  sayings  of  *Ali.  The 
author  is  not  named ;  the  work  is  usually  attributed  to 
Zain  al-^Ahidin  (v.  Brockelmann,  i,  p.  405). 

No.  14.  Title:  AUManhal  as-Safi  w^al-Mtutau/l  ha'd  al-Waft, 
A  biographical  dictionary  by  Yusuf  al'Ta^rz-hardl  (v. 
Brockelmann,  ii,  p.  42).  MS.  is  in  good  preservation, 
though  binding  is  defective ;  writing  clear  and  apparentiy 
old ;  no  date.  This  is  only  the  first  volume  of  the  work, 
ending  with  the  life  of  Talha  al-Maghribi ;  the  second 
volume  is  unfortunately  not  contained  in  the  collection. 

No.  18.  SharhMafdtlh  ash'Shard^i^,  Vol.  i.  Aui^or:  Muhammad 
ihn  Muhammad  ihn  al-Murtadd  Hddiml,  Date  of  composition 
is  given  as  1090  a.h.  ;  that  of  copying  as  1175  a.h.  The 
Mafatih  ash-Shara'i*  appears  from  the  preface  to  be  a  book 
composed  by  the  uncle  (?)  of  the  author,  Muhammad  ibn 
al-Murta^a  Muhsin  (cf.  Brockelmann,  ii,  p.  406,  where, 
however,  no  such  work  is  ascribed  to  him). 

No.  19.     Vol.  ii  of  same  work  ;  same  handwriting  and  date. 

No.  20.  Commentary  on  the  Ldmiyat  al-^Ajam  of  Toghra^i  by 
Saldh  ad'Dln  as-Safadl  (v.  Brockelmann,  i,  p.  247).  Date 
979  A.H.  (?). 

No.  21.  Title:  Ta^riMi  Taharl.  It  is  an  abridgment  of  Tabari's 
Chronicles,  extending  from  the  Creation  to  the  fall  of  the 
Omayyad  dynasty  (133  a.h.).  Part  of  this  MS.,  beginning 
on  fol.  126^,  seems  to  agree  with  Ahlwardt,  No.  9424;  the 
last  heading  quoted  by  Ahlwardt  is  found  on  fol.  209^. 
The  author  is  not  named.     MS.  is  dated  876  a.h. 

No.  24.  A  collection  of  poems  composed  by  Shihdb  ad-Din  al- 
Musawi.  On  the  poefs  death  in  1087  a.h.  his  patron 
Maula  Abu'l-Husain  as-Sayyad  *Ali  Khan  encouraged  his 
son  to  collect  and  arrange  the  poems  which  form  this 
volume.     MS.  dated  1139  a.h. 

[No.  25.]  Al-Mufassal;  the  well-known  work  on  grammar  by 
aZ'ZamaJdisharl ;  frequent  marginal  annotations.     No  date. 

No.  26.  Mughnl  al-Zahlh,  by  Jamdl  ad-Din ;  same  as  No.  9 ; 
dated  27th  of  Rabi*  al-Awwal,  but  year  not  given. 

No.  27.  A  short  anonymous  commentary  on  the  Maqamat  of  al- 
5arirl ;  no  date,  but  modem. 
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2^0.  23.  Title:  AUWdfiya  ft  shark  al-Kafiya  (fol.  l»);  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Kafiya  of  Ibn  al-Hajib  by  Eukn  ad-Dln 
al-Astarabadi  (v.  Ahlwardt,  6565  ;  Brockelmann,  i,  p.  304).. 
MS.  is  badly  written  and  is  in  rather  a  tattered  condition. 

No.  32.  Title :  Al-Mustatraf  fl  hull  fann  Mustdzraf,  by  Mu- 
hammad {ihn  Ahmad)  aUKhaiih  aUAlshihl  (y.  Brockelmann, 
ii,  p.  56 ;  Ahlwardt,  8387  ff. ;  beginning  and  end  agree 
with  Ahlwardt,  8388,  No.  3).    Dated  Basra,  Sha*ban  1073. 

No.  33.  Title :  MulMalaf  ash-ShVa,  by  al-mUi  (v.  No.  49, 
where  fuller  form  of  title  and  author's  name  is  given).  This 
is  the  second  half  of  the  work,  containing  divisions  4-6. 
Date  of  copying  :  Div.  4,  1084  ;  divs.  5  and  6,  1087  a.h. 

[No.  34.]  **  W-(7«m(M>«,"  the  well-known  Arabic  Lexicon.  MS. 
dated  1030  a.h. 

No.  35.     Al'Qdmus;  same  work  as  preceding;  not  dated. 

No.  36.  Fiqh  Imamlya,  A  digest  of  Muhammadan  Law.  Neither 
author  nor  date  is  mentioned,  but  its  contents  agree  to 
a  large  extent  with  those  of  No.  37,  and  it  would  appear 
to  be  a  revision  and  rearrangement  of  part  of  the  material 
of  the  latter,  with  some  sections  added. 

No.  37.  Bears  on  flyleaf  the  following  note:  "A  digest  of 
Muhammedan  Law  according  to  the  sect  of  the  Twelve 
Imams,  by  Sirajuddin  lAi,  by  the  direction  of  Sir  William 
Jones."  It  appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  in  1789-90; 
the  different  parts  bear  the  date  at  which  they  were 
received.  At  beginning  and  end  are  notes  in  Captain 
Baillie's  handwriting  indicating  that  he  made  a  translation 
of  it  between  16th  March,  1798,  and  20th  February,  1799. 

No.  41.  Commentary  on  the  Kofiya  of  Ihn  aUHajib^  founded  on 
that  of  Daulatabadi ;  author  is  not  named  (v.  Ind.  Off.,  937). 
MS.  dated  1223  a.h. 

No.  42.  Title :  Ad-Durr  an-Nathir ;  an  abridgment  of  Ibn  al- 
Athlr's  Nihaya  fi  Gharib  al-Hadith,  by  aS'Suyufi  (v. 
Brockelmann,  i,  357). 

No.  43.  Title :  JTiVai  Anwar  ar-JRahP  ft  Anwa'  aUBadl',  by 
^Ali  Sadr  ad-Dln  al-Madanl  (v.  Brockelmann,  ii,  p.  421). 
Date  1113  A.H. 

No.  45  (lithograph).  A  Muhammadan  anti- Christian  treatise 
entitled  aUBardhln  as-Sdhatiya;  lithographed  in  Calcutta 
1814  A.n.  =  1229  a.h. 
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No.  46.  Title :  Qhurar  al-Hikam  wa-Durar  al-Kalim ;  a  collection 
of  sayings  of  'All  arraDged  in  alphabetical  order  by  *Ahd 
aU  Wahid  dl-Amidi  (v.  Brockelmann,  i,  p.  44). 

No.  47.  Titie  :  Kan%  al-Daqd^iq  ;  a  treatise  on  Law  by  Ahu  aU 
Barak&t  ^Ahd-AUdh  ibn  Ahmad  ihn  MahmUd  an-Nasafl 
(v.  Brockelmann,  ii,  p.  196).  Copy  not  dated,  but  probably 
modem. 

[No.  48.]  Title  :  £itdb  aU^Ashbdh  wa^n-NazCHir ;  a  work  on  Law 
(Hanafite)  by  Zain  {al  ^Abidln)  ibn  Najlm  (sic)  (v.  Brockel- 
mann, ii,  p.  310).    Date  of  composition  given  as  969  a.h. 

No.  49.  Title,  Eitab  MuldUalaf  ash-ShVa  ft  'Ahkdm  ash-SharVay 
and  author's  name,  Jamdl  aUHaqq  w'ad-Dln  al-Hasan  ibn 
al'Mufahhar  al-Hilll  (cf.  Brockelmann,  ii,  p.  164,  where, 
however,  this  work  is  not  mentioned),  are  given  in  a  heading 
in  the  middle  of  the  volume  introducing  division  4  of  the 
work.  This  volume,  though  marked  J^ll  *^^',  would 
appear  rather  to  be  the  second,  and  contains  divisions  3 
and  4  of  the  work,  the  latter  agreeing  with  the  first  part 
contained  in  No.  33.  The  rest  of  the  work  is  unfortunately 
not  in  the  collection. 

No.  51.  Title :  Sharh  ash-Shafiya ;  commentary  on  the  Shafiya 
of  Ibn  al-Hajib ;  by  Itadi  ad-Dln  al-Astardbadi  (v.  Brockel- 
mann, i,  p.  305).  Dated  2nd  of  Jumada  al-'O^la,  but  year 
not  given. 

No.  52.  Title :  Sharh  Shawdhid  at-Tafslrain ;  an  anonymous 
commentary  on  the  proof -verses  cited  by  Zamakhshari  and 
al-Bai(j[awi  in  their  commentaries  on  the  Qur'an.  Vol.  i. 
Dated  1192  a.h.     (For  vol.  ii  v.  No.  69.) 

No.  53.  Titie:  Miftdh  al-Hisdb,  i.e.  **the  Key  of  Reckoning," 
by  Jamshld  ibn  Mas^ud  ibn  Mahmud  at-Tayyib  al-Xdshl  al- 
Ghiydth  (v.  Brockelmann,  ii,  p.  211).    MS.  dated  1092  a.h. 

No.  54.  Titie :  AUMumasarfl  'Ihn  al-Ma'dnl ;  "  the  abridged  " 
commentary  of  Mas'ud  ibn  *  Omar,  8a*d  at  -  Taftazdni 
(Brockelmann,  ii,  p.  215),  on  the  Talkhis  al-Miftah,  which 
is  a  work  on  Rhetoric  founded  on  the  Mifta^  al-*Ulum  of 
as-Sakkaki  (v.  Ahlwardt,  7206).  There  are  many  marginal 
annotations.     Copy  dated  1109  a.h. 

No.  55.  Titie :  Suldfat  aU'A^r  ft  Mahdsin  'A'ydn  aU'Asr ; 
biographical  notices  of  the  poets  of  the  eleventh  century 
by  'All  $adr  ad-Dln  aUMadanl  (v.  Brockelmann,  ii,  p.  421). 
Date  of  composition  given  as  1082  a.h.  A  clearly  written 
and  well-preserved  copy  ;  not  dated. 

i.u.A.B.  1905.  34 
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No.  56.  Title  pasted  on  back  of  cover :  Maqdm&i  BadV,  i.e.  the 
Mdq&mdt  of  BadV  az-Zamdn  aUHamaddnl  (t.  Brockelmann, 
i,  p.  93).  MS.  contains  forty  Maqamat ;  is  not  dated,  but 
appears  comparatiyely  modem. 

No.  57.  Title :  Matvdrid  dl-Kdlim  Salk  Durar  dt-Hihrn,  The 
author's  name  is  apparently  not  mentioned.  Probably 
it  is  the  same  work  as  that  mentioned  by  Brockelmann 
(ii,  p.  417)  under  the  title  Mawarid  dt-Kaldm  by  Faid 
Alldh  AhuH  Fadl  thn  aUMuhdrah  aUHindi  Fa%dl\  but 
I  have  not  been  able  to  consult  a  catalogue  description  of 
that  work.     MS.  is  small  in  size  and  clearly  written. 

No.  58.  Title  seems  to  be :  Kitdh  '  Usui  aUHandasa  wa^l-Htsdh 
aUMansuh  Hid  Aqlldis.  Recension  of  Euclid's  Geometry 
by  Ndsir  ad-Din  at-Tusl  (v.  Brockelmann,  i,  p.  508 ; 
Ahlwaidt,  5918).     Date  982  a.h. 

No.  59.  An  Arabic  recension  of  Apollonius*  Conic  Sections. 
Neither  author  nor  date  is  mentioned.  On  flyleaf  is 
written — 

(?)  ^j.y  j.^^  l^V^^  u-^^^  ^U>)j^  ^\=^ 

No.  60.  Qasidat  al-Burda,  by  Muhammad  ihn  8a*Jd  al-Buslri 
(v.  Brockelmann,  i,  p.  264),  with  an  interlinear  Persian 
translation.  Dated  962  a.h.  It  is  followed  by  a  Persian 
commentary  on  the  poem  by  Fadl  Alldh  ihn  Ro%  Bahdn 
Isfahdnh     Date  of  composition,  887  a.5. 

No.  61.  Title  :  Al-Kashkiil ;  an  anthology  containing  both  Arabic 
and  Persian,  by  Bahd  ad-Dln  aU^Amill  (v.  Brockelmann, 
ii,  p.  414  f. ;  Ind.  Off.,  834).  It  consists  of  five  parts, 
all  contained  in  this  volume  of  529  folios.  Date  of  copy 
given  at  end  of  part  4,  fol.  432»,  1085  a.h. 

No.  63.  Title :  'Ahdh  al-Luhdh  fl  Tawdlh  Ratd'iq  aUI'rdh  (v. 
Brockelmann,  i,  p.  297) ;  a  commentary  on  the  Lubab 
al-I*rab  of  Taj  ad -Din  al-Isfara'ini.  Author's  name 
apparently  not  mentioned.  MS.  in  rather  a  tawdry 
condition.     Date  843  a.h. 

No.  64.  An  anonymous  treatise  on  PunishmmU  (vJI^LjUj). 
In  the  preface  the  author  states  that  he  undertook  it  under 
arrangement  with  Mr.  Henry  Colebrooke  and  Mr.  John 
Herbert  Harrington,  afterwards  consulting  Captain  John 
Baillie. 
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No.  65.  A  grammar  entitled  Nadir  aUBaydn^  by  Ahmad  ibn 
Mas^ud  al-Husaini  al-Harkdmi  al-Hadlya^  with  an  inter- 
woven commentary  by  himself  entitled  Bahir  ai-Burhdn. 
Date  of  composition,  1150  a.h.  Yolume  contains  also  at 
end  thirty  folios  in  Persian  dealing  with  "the  qualities 
of  numbers." 

No.  66.  Title :  Anwar  at-Tanzil,  i.e.  Bai^awPs  commentary  on 
the  Qur*an.     Not  dated. 

No.  69.  Vol.  ii  of  the  Shark  Shawdhid  at-Tafslrain  (No.  52), 
or  as  the  title  appears  in  a  concluding  poem,  'ii'fi/"  Shawdhid 
al'Qddl  ma'  al-Kashshdf, 

No.  94.  Title :  Kitdb  at-Tdjain ;  contains  (I)  Tiy'  al-Asdmi ; 
apparently  a  dictionary  of  Arabic  nouns  with  Persian 
explanations ;  begins 


....       'UwJl^   ujLyHl   5-,^.^^  ^yAJS!^\  ^  d^\ 

Author's  name  is  not  given. 

(II)  Taj  al-Masddir ;  a  dictionary  of  Arabic  infinitives 
with  Persian  equivalents  by  Ahmad  thn  ^AU  al-Baihaqi 
(v.  Brockelmann,  i,  p.  293).     Date  842  a.h. 

No.  104.  Title :  Muntaldiih  al-Lu^dt ;  a  Persian  dictionary  of 
Arabic  words ;  author's  name  appears  to  be  *Ahd  ar-JRashld 
Tatawi  (?). 

No.  126.  Neither  author,  title,  nor  date  is  given.  It  is  the  tale 
of  Majnun  ban!  *Amir  (v.  Brockelmann,  i,  p.  48)  with  his 
poems  included.     It  begins — 

No.  132.  Title  (fol.  3):  Kashf  az-ZunUn  'Ala  'Asdmi  al-Eutub 
wa^l'Funun ;  the  bibliographical  dictionary  of  Soft  Khalfa^ 
or  rather  an  abridgment  of  it,  for  there  are  many  extensive 
and  unaccountable  omissions.  The  MS.  itself  gives  no 
indication  of  date  or  object  of  the  recension. 
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No.  .  Thin  unbound  volume ;  contains  (1)  an  extract  written 
in  clear  Naskhi  from  Tabarsi  (Brockelmann,  i,  p.  405), 
giving  a  Qa^ida  by  Di^bil  (Brockelmann,  i,  p.  78)  and  the 
circumstances  of  its  recitation.     The  Qasida  begins — 

(2)  In  a  different  hand,  a  Persian  ethico-religious  pamphlet. 

No.  .  Apparently  a  scrapbook  containing  extracts  both  in 
Arabic  and  in  Persian,  from  various  sources  and  in  various 
hands. 

The  same  ease  contains  two  copies  of  the  Qur'an  illuminated 
with  gold,  one  from  the  library  of  Tippoo  Sahib,  the  other 
a  memento  of  the  expedition  to  Magdala ;  but  these  do  not 
belong  to  the  Baillie  Collection. 

Note. — Since  this  article  was  written  the  cataloguing  of 
the  Oriental  books  and  manuscripts  in  the  University  Library 
has  been  undertaken,  and  the  catalogue  will  shortly  be  ready 
for  printing.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Musharraf  al-Huk,  who 
has  been  engaged  in  this  work,  for  the  information  that 
a  few  volimies  belonging  to  the  Baillie  Collection  have  been 
preserved  in  other  parts  of  the  Library.  Besides  a  copy 
of  the  first  twenty  treatises  of  the  Ikhtcdn  as-Sa/d,  printed 
at  Calcutta  a.h.  1228,  and  a  beautifully  printed  copy  of  the 
Alf  Laila  wa-Laila,  these  include  a  MS.  of  part  8. 

Al'Jdmi*  li-Qitod  al-Adwiya  to-at-ld^dhiyu,  a  dictionary  of 
simple  medicaments  by  Ziyd  ad-Din  All  Mui^mmad  tbn 
Ahmad  aUMdlikl  Ihn  aUBltdr  (cf.  Brit.  Mus,,  p.  691fl, 
Ahlwardt,  2001).  The  MS.  begins  at  letter  ^  and  ends 
at  (jw  :  it  has  been  much  injured  by  damp. 
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OHAB     EHATTAH. 

By  H.   BEVERIDGE. 

A  S  is  well  known,  the  authors  of  the  earlier  Persian 
"^^  anthologies  do  not  give  specimens  of  Omar  Khayyam's 
poetry.  In  fact,  they  did  not  regard  him  as  a  poet,  but  as 
a  hakim,  or  philosopher,  who  occasionally  wrote  verses,  and 
perhaps  this  view  is  more  correct  than  the  ordinary  European 
one,  and  the  estimate  which  Omar  himself  would  have  made. 
Poetry  with  him  was  the  amusement  of  his  leisure  hours, 
and  we  might  style  his  quatrains,  in  the  words  used  by 
Palgrave  about  Bacon's  stanzas,  as  ''a  fine  example  of 
a  peculiar  class  of  poetry — that  written  by  thoughtful  men 
who  practised  this  Art  but  little."  Such  intermittent 
springs  of  poetry  are  not  much  appreciated  by  Orientals, 
who  like  quantity  as  well  as  quality.  In  speaking  of  a  poet, 
they  are  generally  careful  to  tell  us  how  many  thousand 
couplets  he  wrote.  They  admire  Firdusi  perhaps  more  for 
his  having  written  50,000  couplets — exclusive  of  his  Joseph 
and  Zulaika — than  for  his  really  fine  passages,  though  it 
must  be  admitted  that  they  seldom  read  him  through,  and 
practically  only  know  him  in  extracts.  As  Professor  Cowell 
has  remarked  in  his  exceUent  notice  of  Omar,  which  weU 
deserves  reprinting,  "  Every  other  poet  of  Persia  has  written 
too  much — even  her  noblest  sons  of  genius  weary  with  their 
prolixity.  The  language  has  a  fatal  facility  of  rhyme, 
which  makes  it  easier  to  write  in  verse  than  in  prose,  and 
every  author  heaps  volumes  on  volumes,  until  he  buries 
himself  and  his  reader  beneath  their  weight.  Our  mathe- 
matician is  the  one  solitary  exception.  He  has  left  fewer 
lines  than  Gray." 
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Daulat  Shah  (Professor  Browne's  ed.,  p.  137)  mentionB 
Omar,  but  only  as  an  astronomer,  and  as  the  ancestor  of 
a  poet  named  Shahfur  Ashhari,  who  seems  to  be  quite 
unknown  at  the  present  day.  There  is,  however,  a  com- 
paratively early  writer  who  gives  specimens  of  Omar's 
quatrains,  and  also  a  qif'a  of  sixteen  lines  which  appears 
to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  biographers.  This  is  Saiyid 
'All  b.  Mahmud  al  HusainI,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Akbar^ 
and  who  wrote  his  Tazkirah  entitled  the  Bazmarai,  or 
"Ornament  of  the  Banquet,"  in  1000  a.h.,  or  1592  a.d. 
A  manuscript  of  this  work  is  in  the  Sydney  Churchill 
collection  in  the  British  Museum,  Or.  3,389,  and  is  described 
in  Rieu's  Supplement  to  his  Catalogue  of  Persian  MSS.» 
p.  73,  No.  106.  The  account  of  Omar  is  under  the  word 
Khayyam,  and  begins  at  p.  77^.  It  begins  with  a  high- 
flown  panegyric,  in  which  Omar  is  described  as  "the  Pole 
of  the  heaven  of  vision,  and  the  Pearl  of  the  ocean  of 
wisdom.  All  the  wise  men  of  Persia  were  but  his  slaves, 
and  the  wise  men  of  Arabia  confessed  their  inferiority  to 
him.  In  the  solving  of  difficulties  Euclid  was  surpassed 
by  him,  and  Aristotle  was  his  packman.  In  order  to  whet 
his  intellect  and  to  test  his  powers  Omar  would  write  verses, 
and  among  them  is  a  qit'a"  It  is  curious  as  showing  how 
Saiyid  'All  regarded  Omar's  verse-making  as  only  a  sub- 
sidiary accomplishment,  that  we  find  him  using  the  same 
phrase  of  whetting  the  intellect,  etc.,  at  p.  159,  in  describing 
the  poetry  of  the  Emperor  Akbar,  of  whose  compositions 
several  specimens  are  given. 

The  qit'a  consists  of  a  satirical  dialogue  between  Omar 
and  Reason.  Omar  puts  several  questions,  and  Reason  givea 
mocking  replies.    The  text  is  as  follows : — 
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Omar  Khayyam's  Verses. 


Translation. 

Yesterday  I  jested  with  Reason. 

My  heart  wanted  some  explanations. 

I  said :  "  O  f  lUness  of  all  knowledge, 

I  desire  to  ask  you  some  questions. 

What  is  this  life  in  the  world  ? '' 

He  said :  '^  A  sleep  or  some  dreams." 

I  said :  "  What  is  the  result  of  it  P  " 

He  said :  "  Headache  and  some  griefs." 

I  said  to  him :  ''  What  is  marriage  ?  "    He  said : 

"  Pleasure  for  an  hour  and  irritation  for  years." 

I  said :  "  What  is  the  troop  of  oppressors  P  " 

He  said :  ''  Wolves,  dogs,  and  some  jackals." 

I  said :  "  What  will  tame  this  sensual  soul  P  " 

He  said :  "  When  it  has  got  some  buffets." 

I  said  to  him  :  "  What  are  Khayyam's  writings  P 

He  said :  "  Wrong  calculations  and  some  frenzies. 
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After  the  qit^a  there  come  numerous  extracts  from  the 
quatrains.  Probably  Omar  was  a  favourite  at  Akbar's  free- 
thinking  Court,  and  Saiyid  'All,  who  had  for  his  patron 
'Abdu-r-rahim  the  Khan-khanan  and  son  of  the  great 
Bairam,  may  have  been  induced  on  this  account  to  quote 
him  so  largely.  We  know  that  Akbar  admired  Omar,  for 
he  said  that  his  quatrains  should  be  taken  as  a  relish  to 
the  wine  of  Hafiz's  odes,  and  we  find  even  the  orthodox 
BadayunI  quoting  from  him. 

Another  notice  of  Omar  occurs  in  the  Tazkirah  Husaini, 
a  work  described  in  Rieu's  Catalogue,  I,  372*,  and  in 
Sprenger's  Catalogue  of  the  Oude  MSS.,  p.  134.  This 
Tazkirah  was  written  by  Mir  Husain  Dost  Sambhali,  and 
consists  of  short  biographies  of  Imams,  saints,  and  poets, 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  Its  date  is  much  later  than 
that  of  the  Bazmarai,  it  having  been  written  at  Delhi  about 
1750,  or  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  the  Riyazu-sh-shu'ara, 
quoted  by  Mr.  Denison  Ross.  Omar's  name  appears  in  it 
under  the  letter  I^a,  After  mentioning,  as  in  other 
biographies,  that  Omar  was  in  high  favour  with  Sultan 
Sanjar  and  used  to  sit  beside  him,  it  goes  on  to  say  that 
at  last  Omar  opened  the  door  of  self-reproach  for  his 
drinking  propensities,  broke  his  flagon  (ahriq)  and  spilled 
the  wine  upon  the  ground,  and  then  recited  a  quatrain 
(quoted  in  the  MS.),  telling  how  he  had  closed  against 
himself  the  door  of  enjoyment.  We  are  also  told  that 
Omar's  countenance  had  become  black,  but  that  on  his 
expressing  contrition  and  praying  to  Otod  for  pardon  his 
complexion  was  restored  to  him.  The  Tazkirah  then  tells 
the  story  about  Omar's  mother  praying  that  he  might  be 
forgiven,  and  quotes  the  quatrains  numbered  185,  398,  411, 
and  488  in  Whinfield's  edition,  but  with  variations  in  the 
case  of  No.  185.  With  reference  to  quatrain  488,  which 
is  the  one  Omar  is  said  to  have  quoted  to  his  mother  in 
a  dream,  it  is  singular  that  in  the  Lucknow  MS.,  described 
in  Sprenger's  Catalogue,  p.  464,  this  quatrain  began  the 
series.  This  might  imply  that  it  was  written  by  some 
posthumous  defender  of  the  poet.     It  may  also  be  noted 
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here  that  the  author  of  the  Bazmarai  adds  after  Omar's 
name  the  words  "May  God  have  mercy  upon  him,"  as 
if  Omar  had  been  a  good  Musalman.  Both  the  Riyazu-sh- 
^u'ara  and  the  Tazkirah  Husaini  describe  Omar  as  having 
begun  by  being  very  pious  and  ascetic. 

With  reference  to  Mr.  Denison  Ross's  life  of  Omar,  p.  55, 
I  may  point  out  that  the  story  of  the  three  friends  is  older 
than  1310.  As  &r  as  is  known,  it  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
Jami'-ut-tawarikh,  which  was  completed  in  that  year,  but  it 
is  given  there  as  taken  from  a  book  called  the  "  Adventures 
of  Hasan  Sabah,"  which  was  found  at  the  taking  of  Alamut 
in  1256.     See  the  Calcutta  Review  for  October,  1904. 

In  his  notice  of  Omar,  Dr.  Sprenger  refers  to  Khushgo 
and  the  Atishkada  for  particulars.  The  Atishkada  has  been 
lithographed,  and  the  notice  occurs  at  p.  139,  but  the  first 
volume  of  Khushgo  seems  not  to  be  in  any  English  library, 
though  it  is  in  the  Berlin  library,  Pertsch,  p.  619,  No.  652. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  Fitzgerald  that  there  is  an 
allusion  in  the  last  line  of  quatrain  353  (Whinfield's  edition) 
to  the  alleged  dying  exclamation  of  Nizamu-1-Mulk,  but  the 
expression  "  We  come  from  earth  and  to  the  winds  we  go  " 
seems  to  be  a  commonplace  with  Persian  poets,  and  occurs 
under  another  form  in  the  Shahnama.  When  Sohrab  is 
dying,  he  says  (p.  367  of  Turner  Macan),  Chu  baraq  dmadam 
raftam  iknun  chu  bad,  "Like  lightning  I  came,  like  wind 
now  I  go." 

The  new  life  of  Omar  by  J.  K.  M.  Shirazi  does  not, 
I  regret  to  say,  add  anything  to  our  knowledge  of  Omar. 
The  author  speaks  of  having  had  access  to  some  extremely 
rare  MSS.,  but,  if  so,  he  has  brought  nothing  back.  He 
mentions  a  tazkirah  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  does  not 
give  its  name,  or  tell  us  any  more  of  its  contents  than  that 
it  says  Omar  lived  to  be  more  than  a  hundred  ! 

It  would  seem  that  Hyde  was  the  first  European  to  call 
attention  to  Omar  and  to  quote  one  of  his  quatrains.  For 
this  reference  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Mr.  Whinfield, 
who  quotes  Hyde,  Specimen,  p.  499.  The  next  person  after 
him,   perhaps,   who   wrote   about   Omar  was  Mountstuart 
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Elphinstone,  who,  in  speaking  of  an  Afghan  sect  bearing 
the  name  of  Moolah  Znkkee,  says:  ''Their  tenets  appear 
to  be  very  ancient,  and  are  precisely  those  of  the  old  Persian 
poet  Eheioom,  whose  works  exhibit  such  specimens  of 
impiety  as  probably  never  were  equalled  in  any  other 
language.  Kheioom  dwells  particularly  on  the  existence 
of  evil,  and  taxes  the  Supreme  Being  with  the  introduction 
of  it,  in  terms  which  can  scarcely  be  believed.  The  Sufis 
have  unaccountably  pressed  this  writer  into  their  service; 
they  explain  away  some  of  his  blasphemies  by  forced  inter- 
pretations,  and  others  they  represent  as  innocent  freedoms 
and  reproaches,  such  as  a  lover  may  pour  out  against  hi» 
beloved  "  (Account  of  Gaubul,  ed.  1842,  i,  274). 
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By  E.  H.  WHINFIELD,  M.A.,  late  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service. 

T  BELIEVE  I  shall  be  doing  good  service  to  students  of 
-*■  Moslem  literature  if  I  venture  to  call  their  attention 
to  a  recently  published  book,  which  at  first  sight  may  seem 
quite  foreign  to  their  special  subject.  Dr.  Caird's  recent 
Gifford  Lectures  on  the  ♦"  Evolution  of  Theology  in  the 
Greek  Philosophers  "  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  genesis 
and  growth  of  those  Hellenic  ideas  which  have  so  profoundly 
modified  Christian  and  some  parts  of  Moslem  theology.  The 
scholastic  and  the  mystical  theology  of  Christendom  and 
Islam  ran  in  courses  parallel  to  one  another,  and  the  influence 
of  the  Hellenic  factor  is  equally  operative  in  both.  Each 
may  be  regarded  as  the  offspring  of  a  cross  between  Hebraic 
and  Hellenic  ideas.  It  has,  of  course,  long  been  recognised 
that  Moslem  scholastic  theology  {Al  Kaldm)  has  been  built 
up,  like  its  Christian  counterpart,  from  Aristotelian  concepts,, 
and,  moreover,  that  the  Christian  schoolmen  drew  much  of 
their  knowledge  of  Aristotle  from  Arabic  authorities.  The 
great  commentary  of  Averroes,  for  instance,  is  mentioned 
by  Dante,  who  censures  his  doctrine  of  the  Universal 
Soul,  afterwards  condemned  by  the  Lateran  Council  of 
1512.  Long  ago,  Jourdain  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
translations  of  Aristotle  used  by  the  schoolmen,  and  showed 
how  many  of  them  had  come  through  Arabic.  Schm6lder& 
proved  that  Moslem  scholasticism  is  Aristotle  with  a  Neo- 
Platonic  colouring.  The  so-called  "  Theology  of  Aristotle," 
for  instance,  is  merely  a  summary  of  the  Enneads  of  Plotinus, 
"the  Shaikh  of  the  Greeks."  Renan,  Dieterici,  and  others 
have  left  little  more  to  be  said  on  the  subject  of  Moslem 
scholasticism. 
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The  Sufi  mystical  theology  or  Gnosis  has  been  built  up 
out  of  Hellenic  conceptions  quite  as  much  as  the  scholastic 
theology  of  the  Mutakallamin,  This  is  expressly  stated  by 
Hajji  Elhalfa  in  his  article  on  Sufism,  by  the  author  of  the 
Dabistan,  and  others.  Tholuck  demonstrated  the  dependence 
of  Sufi  theology  on  Neo-Platonism  about  eighty  years  ago, 
and  this  view  has  been  accepted  by  most  of  those  who  have 
studied  the  subject.  I  need  only  mention  Professor  E.  G. 
Browne  and  Mr.  Nicholson.  The  very  clear  accounts  of 
Neo-Platonism  given  by  Dr.  Caird,  and  by  Dr.  Hamack  in 
his  "History  of  Dogma,"  seem  to  leave  no  room  for  further 
doubt  as  to  the  real  genesis  of  Sufi  theology. 

The  problem  before  Moslem  divines  was,  how  to  frame 
a  reasoned  theology  out  of  the  unreasoned  spontaneous 
religious  *  experiences '  of  devout  enthusiasts.  The  Sufi 
enthusiasts  claimed  intuitions  of  God,  whereby  they  appre- 
hended His  presence  within  them,  just  as  they  perceived 
outward  objects  by  the  ordinary  senses.  They  also  claimed 
direct  spiritual  communion  and  even  identification  with  God. 
These  claims  had  to  be  reckoned  with  because  they  seemed 
to  be  vouched  for  to  some  extent  by  their  visible  fruits  of 
devout  conduct,  and  they  also  seemed  to  draw  some  support 
from  texts  like  "  God  is  nearer  to  you  than  your  neck- vein,'* 
and  from  a  few  traditions.  But  the  immanent  God  of  the 
Sufis  hardly  squared  with  the  supramundane  Allah  of  the 
Koran,  who  dwells  above  the  Empyrean  and  rules  men  with 
the  "  reins  of  hope  and  fear."  Of  course  the  Sufi  enthusiasts 
held  that  "  the  spiritual  man  can  be  judged  by  none,"  but 
sober  divines  cannot  admit  this  plea.  They  are  compelled 
to  "try  the  spirits,"  because,  as  Wesley  said,  "Satan  has 
been  known  to  mimic  the  work  of  grace." 

The  instrument  whereby  Moslem  divines  framed  a  rationale 
of  the  rough  materials  given  by  Sufi  '  experiences '  was  the 
same  as  that  used  by  Christian  mystical  theologians,  viz. 
the  theosophic  gnosis  of  Plotinus.  Ghazzali  and  others 
familiarized  Moslems  with  his  doctrines,  just  as  Origen, 
Augustine,  and  the  pseudo-Dionysius  conveyed  them  to 
Christendom. 
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As  Dr.  Caird  points  out,  the  main  principle  of  Greek 
philosophy  from  Anaxagoras  onwards  was  Dualism,   that 
is,  the  severance  of  the  One  from  the  Many,  of  God  from 
the  world.     They  reached  a  quasi-concept  of  the  One  by 
the  '  negative  way,'  the   ladder  of   dialectical  abstraction, 
and,  as  Dr.  Caird  says,  pulling  the  ladder  up  behind  them 
reached  a  pure  abstraction,  void  of  all  positive  contents. 
Thus  Plato  described  the  Ideal  Good  as  '  beyond  existence,' 
and  therefore  as  bqyond  thought.     Plotinus  begins  with 
a  dualism  as  pronounced  as  that  of  Plato.     He   sets  his 
'One,'   the   unknowable  ultimate  Being,   in   opposition  to 
*  Not-being'  {To  me  on).     But  he  then  goes  on  to  bridge 
the  gulf  between  them.     Through  its  inherent  exuberant 
energy,   the   One  radiates   forth  an  image   of   itself    into 
Reason  (Notis)  which  comprehends  both  thought  and  real 
existence.     Reason  is  thus  the  channel  through  which  is 
conveyed   to  the   visible  world  what  little  reality  it  has. 
By  a   second  emanation  Soul  proceeds  from   Reason,  and 
this  Soul  is  in  turn  poured  forth  into  particular  souls  of  men, 
and  in   ever  decreasing  degrees  of  reality  into  the  lower 
animal   and  plant  souls.      Man  is  thus  midway  down  the 
descent,  "created  half  to  rise  and  half  to  fall."     The  spark 
of  real  being  within  him  tends  upwards  to  its  divine  source, 
while  his  affinity  to  unreal  matter  drags  him  down.     The 
'  return '  to  the  divine  source  is  to  be  effected  not  by  moral 
conduct  alone  nor  by  human  understanding,  for  the  'One' 
transcends  both.     It  can  be  attained  only  by  retracing  the 
downward  course,  whereby  man  has  come  into  contact  with 
unreal  matter.     Man  must  abstract  or  strip  off  the  material 
and  sensuous  accretions  which  clog  and  veil  his  real  essence. 
He  must  mortify  all  earthly  affections  and  lusts  and  self-will, 
and  then  annul  all  exercise  of   his  intellect  and  even  all 
consciousness.     In  this  state  of  ecstasy  in  complete  passivity 
he    may   obtain   exaltation   above  his   individual   self,  and 
become  united  as  to  his  noblest  part  with  the  'One.'     This 
doctrine  has  been   made   familiar   by  Augustine,   e.g.   his 
discourse  with  his  mother  at  Ostia,  and  reappears  in  Eckart 
and  even  in  the  Apology  of  the  Quaker  Barclay,  who  found 
it  in  a  Sufi  romance  translated  by  Ockley. 
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The  parallel  between  the  above  system  and  Sufi  theosophy 
is  very  close.^  The  Sufi  God,  *  The  Truth '  {Al  Haqq),  is  the 
One  of  Plotinus.  In  the  Sufi  Universal  Reason  (^Aql  ul 
Kult)  and  Universal  Soul  {Nafa  ul  KuU)  we  have  the  other 
two  hypostases  of  the  Plotinian  Trinity.  Lahiji  says 
Muhammad  was  identified  with  Universal  Reason,  and  thus 
the  Logos  doctrine  tended  to  play  the  same  part  in  Moslem 
theology  that  it  has  in  Christendom.  But  the  stem  mono- 
theism of  the  Koran  prevented  this.  The  Sufis,  however, 
did  adopt  the  Plotinian  doctrine  that  it  was  through  the 
channel  of  Universal  Reason  that  the  real  being  of  the  '  One ' 
was  conveyed  to  the  contingent  being  of  men  and  the  world. 
And  they  pictured  this  process  by  the  Plotinian  metaphor 
of  reflected  rays.  According  to  the  Gulshan  i  Raz,  "  Man 
is  the  reflected  eye  and  God  the  light  of  the  eye.  In  that 
eye  God  sees  His  own  eye ;  He  is  at  once  the  seer  and 
thing  seen."  This  seems  to  come  near  the  Hegelian  Monist 
doctrine  that  Gk)d  realizes  Himself  in  the  universe.  The 
Sufi  doctrine  that  God  is  the  *One  Real  Agent'  {FdHl  % 
ITaqiql),  and  that  to  believe  in  free-will  is  Magian  dualism, 
supports  this  view.  But  theologians  seldom  let  regard  for 
consistency  stand  in  the  way  of  ediflcation.  Like  Plotinus, 
the  Sufis  reverted  to  dualism  directly  monism  became  un- 
edifying.  The  Gulshan  i  Raz  says,  "Everything  comes 
from  the  'Truth,*  yet  if  there  be  evil  in  anything,  that 
evil  comes  from  *  Other,' "  i.e.  from  Not-being  ('Adm).^ 
Just  so  Augustine  calls  evil  a  negation,  a  departure  from 
rc^al  being.  But  the  Sufis  could  not  quite  ignore  the 
unpleasant  fact  that  disease  and  sufiering  and  bad  passions 
are  something  more  than  mere  negative  and  negligible 
quantities.    As  Dante  remarked,  "Brute  matter  is  essentially 


*  It  has  been  asserted  recently  that  Neo-Platonism  never  penetrated  the  east 
of  the  empire,  but  in  point  of  fact  Avicena,  GhazzalT,  Shahrastani,  and  Jam! 
were  all  natives  of  Ehorasan,  and  Al  Farabi  of  Turki<*tin. 

2  Dugald  Stewart  says  of  Pope's  lines — 

"  All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  Nature  is  and  God  the  soul,*' 

that  they  do  not  maintain  pantheism.    The  seeminji^  pantheism  or  panpsychism 
is  thus  softened' into  a  form  of  dualism. 
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an  intractable  something  which  does  not  respond  to  the 
design  of  the  divine  Artist."  So  the  Sufis,  like  all  mystics, 
got  out  of  the  difficulty  by  falling  back  on  emotion.  In 
practice  they  came  to  identify  their  abstract  God,  'The 
Truth,'  exalted  (as  Jam!  says)  above  all  predicates,  with  the 
very  personal  Allah  of  the  Koran,  endued  with  the  attributes 
of  love  and  wrath  (Jamal  and  Jalal).  On  such  a  God 
emotion  could  freely  fasten.  Jalaluddin  Rumi  says  a  true 
lover  prides  himself  on  trusting  his  beloved  in  spite  of  her 
cruelty,  and  thus  love  puts  the  cavils  of  dry  reason  to  silence. 
He  regards  suffering  as  having  a  beneficent  purpose,  and 
divine  'compulsion'  as  compatible  with  human  freedom. 
This  doctrine  of    love   has,   of    course,   its    roots    in   Sufi 

*  experiences/  but  it  was  developed  by  the  theologians  with 
the  aid  of  the  conceptions  of  the  PhaDdrus  and  Symposiimi. 
"Beauty  stands  on  the  threshold  of  the  mystical  world," 
and  beautiful  earthly  objects  raise  the  thoughts  to  their 
divine  Archetype,  as  Spenser  tells  in  his  "  Hymn  of  Heavenly 
Beauty."  Aristotle  had  said  that  God,  Himself  unmoved, 
moves  men  as  an  object  of  love,  and  it  is  precisely  this  love 
which  the  Sufis  postulate  as  the  force  drawing  men  up  to 
'  The  Truth.' 

By  the  method  of  allegorical  interpretation,  used  by  all 
Hellenizing  theologians  from  Philo  onwards,  the  text  "To 
Him  shall  we  return  "  was  twisted  into  the  meaning  of 
the  Neo-Platonic  ^  Epistrophi^  {Ma^dd),  That  is  to  say,  it 
was  conceived  as  a  process  analogous  to  logical  abstraction 
(Tq/rld),  the  stripping  off  of  all  sensuous  material  accretions 
which   veil   man's    real    essence.      As   with   Plotinus,   this 

*  return '  had  three  stages — ^the  Law  {8harVat)y  the  Path 
{Tarlqat),  and  the  'Truth'  (Saqiqat),  The  first  stage, 
which  was  within  the  capacity  of  all  men,  comprised  moral 
conduct  and  the  external  righteousness  of  the  law.  The 
Path  comprised  asceticism  and  contemplation  (Murdqabat), 
the  two  ideals  of  the  monastic  life,  and  could  be  accomplished 
by  spiritual  men  only.  The  Prophet  had  said,  "  There  is  no 
monkery  in  Islam,"  and  propitiation  by  sacrifices  is  no  part 
of  the  official  Moslem  creed.     The  worship  of  the  Mosque 
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is  that  of  the  Synagogue,  not  that  of  the  Temple.  The  idea 
that  perfection  is  to  be  gained  through  suffering  and  self- 
sacri&ce  seems  almost  universal,  and  is  expressed  by  the 
Indian  Jogis  no  less  than  by  writers  like  Goethe,  Carlyle, 
and  Matthew  Arnold.  The  Sufis  perhaps  got  it  from  the 
Encratite  sects  in  Syria,  where  the  first  Sufi  convents  were 
established.  The  Neo-Platonic  doctrine  of  the  need  for 
stripping  off  all  sensuous  accretions  supplied  a  logical  rationale 
for  Sufi  ascetic  practices.  Contemplation  is  equivalent  to 
the  Greek  Theoria,  the  concentration  of  thought  on  the 
divine  spark  in  the  soul.  It  is  the  ^ Introrsum  ascetisio'  of 
Christian  mystics.  The  final  goal  is  the  annihilation  of  all 
thought  and  consciousness  {Fand),  corresponding  to  the 
Ecstasy  of  Plotinus.  In  this  state  the  distinction  of  subject 
and  real  object  becomes  transparent  and  is  transcended, 
and  man  is  imited  as  to  his  real  essence  with  the  divine 
Being  who  comprehends  all.  LahijI  says  it  is  actual  unity 
(Wahdat)  which  is  thus  realized,  not  mere  union  of  two 
entities  (iHihdd).  Ghazzall  says,  ''In  that  state  man  is 
effaced  from  self  so  that  he  is  conscious  neither  of  his  body, 
nor  of  outward  objects,  nor  of  inward  feelings.  He  is  rapt 
above  all  these,  journeying  first  to  his  Lord,  then  in  his 
Lord."  He  says  he  attained  it  three  times,  while  Plotinus 
is  said  to  have  attained  it  four  times. 

The  saintly  mystic  Abu  Sa'id  bin  Abi-1  Khair  once 
discussed  Sufism  with  the  philosopher  Avicena,  and  when 
Avicena  propounded  the  Neo-Platonic  theology  Abu  Sa'id 
cut  him  short  with  the  remark,  "  All  that  you  know  I  see.*' 
In  other  words,  **  All  the  conclusions  which  you  have 
wrought  out  by  intellect  are  revealed  to  me  directly  by  the 
iimer  light.  I  am  in  touch  with  the  Deity,  and  feel  Hia 
motions  in  my  soul  and  see  and  commune  with  Him." 
Avicena  may  not  improbably  have  replied  that  men  who  lack 
such  inner  light  or  intuitive  reason  can  attain  knowledge 
of  the  Deity  only  through  ordinary  senses  and  understanding. 
What  they  want  is  a  rational  account  of  the  matter  intelligible 
to  all,  and  such  a  rationale  was  supplied  by  the  Neo-Platonic 
reasoned  gnosis. 
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This  story  is  au  apt  illustration  of  the  main  thesis  of  this 
paper.  By  what  he  claimed  to  have  '  seen '  Abu  Sa'id  meant 
his  *  experiences/  the  'experimental  mysticism'  which  is 
merely  an  extreme  form  of  the  religious  feelings  of  devout 
men  in  all  countries.  These  were  certainly  not  borrowed 
by  the  Sufis  from  Greek  or  any  other  sources.  What 
Avicena  claimed  to  know  was  the  reasoned  theology  of 
Plotinus.  Avicena  was  not  a  Sufi,  but  I  think  it  clear  that 
the  Sufi  divines  borrowed  the  same  theology  to  explain 
and  justify  Sufi  *  experiences.'  Dieterici's  simunary  of  the 
Ikhwanu-s  Safa  in  his  "Die  Welt  Seele  "  and  Haarbrucker's 
translation  of  Shahrastani's  "  Book  of  Sects  "  prove  that  the 
main  Neo-Platonic  ideas  and  terminology  were  familiar  to 
Moslem  philosophers,  and  Palmer's  "Oriental  Mysticism," 
which  is  a  summary  of  the  Sufi  "  Maqsadu-1  Aqsa,"  proves 
that  this  Neo-Platonic  gnosis  was  carried  into  the  domain  of 
Sufism.  The  Neo-Platonic  watchwords  appear  in  Sufi  poems 
from  that  of  Hakim  Sana!  (sixth  century  a.h.)  onwards. 
And  in  the  Gulshan  i  Raz  (eighth  century  a.h.),  translated 
by  me,  we  find  still  further  development  of  Neo-Platonic 
doctrine. 

There  is  an  ancient  quarrel  between  poetry  and  philosophy, 
emotion  and  reason,  and  naturally  (as  before  remarked) 
pious  Sufis  did  not  like  this  intrusion  of  reason  into  their 
province.  They  thought  this  reasoned  theology  raised  more 
difficulties  than  it  solved,  and  tended  rather  to  weaken  than 
to  fortify  simple  faith.  That,  however,  is  too  large  a  question 
to  be  discussed  in  this  paper. 
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By  M.   T.  NARASIMHIENGAR,   B.A, 

[This  paper  on  Bhamaha  is  based  upon  a  transcript  kindly 
lent  to  me  by  my  friend  Pandit  Anandalvar,  of  the  Mysore 
Archaeological  Office,  from  whom  I  learn  that  the  original 
palm-leaf  manuscript  was  found  by,  and  is  now  in  the 
possession  of,  Professor  M.  Rangacharyar,  M.A.,  of  the 
Madras  Presidency  College. — M.  T.  N.] 

TT  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  that  Bhamaha's  work 
on  Rhetoric  has  been  discovered,  and  we  are  now  able 
to  judge  of  his  position  among  Sanskrit  authors.  A  careful 
and  critical  study  of  the  work  will  amply  repay  the  trouble 
of  the  reader ;  but  from  a  cursory  reading  I  have  been  able 
to  gather  the  following  particulars  of  the  author  and  his 
work,  which  I  trust  may  be  of  general  interest  to  the 
Sanskritists  of  the  present  day. 

Bhamaha's   Religion   and   Descent. 

Bhamaha  seems  to  have  been  a  Buddhist  in  religion,  for 
the  introductory  verse  ^  contains  a  salutation  to  Sarva,  which 
is  a  name  of  Buddha.  Bhamaha  himself  derives  later  on  in 
the  work  the  two  forms  Sdrva  and  Sarvit/a,  as  follows  : — 


'  The  reading  here  ought  to  be  tl^lT^^ffllMy  since  the  ending  ^  (  ^  T"^) 
does  not,  according  to  Panini,  change  the  first  vowel  of  the  word  into  its  vfxddhi. 
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This  derivation  ^  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of 
universal  love  characteristic  of  the  Buddhists.  Hemachandra^ 
however,  mentions  the  word  Sarva  among  the  names  of  Jina 
in  his  Abhidhdna-chintdmani  (I,  1.  25) ;  and  his  follower 
Jinadevamuniiivara,  at  the  beginning  of  his  lexicon  called 
Abhidhdna'Chintdmani'iildnchha  (which  is  a  supplement  of 
Hemachandra's  work),  gives  the  additional  form  Sarmya  as 
a  name  of  Jina.  But  we  learn  from  the  closing  stanza  of 
Bhamaha's  work  that  the  author  was  the  son  of  Bakrila- 
gomin ;  and  this  term  Oomin  is  a  Buddhistic  title,^  as  it  is 
one  of  the  names  of  the  Buddhist  disciples  according  to 
Purushottama's  Trikdndaiesha  (I,  1.  25).  Also  the  form 
Makrila,  from  its  termination,  reminds  us  of  the  well-known 
Buddhistic  names  Rahula,  Bamila,  Somila,  Potala,  Jambhala^ 
etc.  Further,  the  word  Sarvq/na,  in  the  introductory  verse 
above  referred  to,  is,  according  to  the  Amarako^,  a  name 
of  Buddha.  These  circumstances  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
the  word  Sdrva  in  the  introductory  verse  refers  to  Buddha 
alone,  and  that  Hemachandra's  interpretation  of  the  term 
may  be  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  before  his  time  several 
Buddhistic  names '  had  been  adopted  by  the  »rains  and  had 
found  their  way  into  Jain  literature. 

His  Age. 

In  his  introduction  to  Eaviraja-marga  (p.  16)  Mr.  Pathak 
says  that  Bhamaha  is  prior  to  Dandin;  but  I  believe  we 
have  conclusive  evidence  now  to  prove  that  the  reverse  is 
the  case.  A  close  comparison  of  the  works  of  Dandin  and 
Bhamaha  has  enabled  me  to  collect  the  following  cumidative 

1  Cf.  Siddhanta-Eaumudi  (p.  150)  under  Taddhita :— 

ir^5^¥wt^ire^(^,v,i,io).  ^^iTOift^^nw^(^). 


'  Cf.  Chandragomin,  identical  with  Chandra  the  grammarian  (see  Peterson** 
Introduction  to  Subhashitayali). 

3  Cf .  the  following  names  of  Buddha  found  in  the  Amarakoia  and  Trikai^^ 
tesha  referred  to  Jina  by  Hemachandra : — (I)  Jina,  (2)  Sarrajna,  (8)  Bhagavan, 
(4)  Sarvadardi,  (5)  Arhan,  (6)  Vitaraga,  etc. 
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evidence  in  favour  of  my  contention  that  BhSmaha  should 
be  placed  after  Da^din. 

Bhamaha's  work  is  fidl  of  criticisms  against  the  views  of 
his  predecessors,  and  most  of  them  are  immistakably  aimed 
at  Dandin.  Though  Da^din  is  not  expressly  mentioned  by 
Bhamaha,  still  the  school  of  Dandin  is  often  referred  to 
by  such  expressions  as  U%,  ^R^^,  %f%Rt  •  •  •  >  and  is 
sometimes  (I,  32)  jeeringly  spoken  of  as  ^l^^iYHt  (fools), 
and  once  introduced  by  the  ironical  expression  %f^PRfT?ntH* 
(II,  37).  Again,  Bhamaha  follows  Dandin  in  many  respects, 
and  approvingly  quotes  at  times  the  very  words  of  the 
Kavyadariia.  In  one  place  we  find  nearly  a  half- verse  of 
the  ESvyadar^  quoted  and  criticized  by  Bhamaha,  which 
is  sufficient  by  itself  to  prove  the  priority  of  Danidin. 

Let  us  first  enumerate  some  of  the  points  wherein  Bhamaha 
criticizes  Dandin : — 

(1)  Dandin,  following  his  predecessors,  treats  of  the 
alankdras  as  separate  from  the  kdvyaiarlra  (the  main  body 
of  the  kdvya),  (see  I,  9-10) ;  and  Bhamaha  takes  objection 
to  this  procedure  in  his  work  (I,  14). 

(2)  Dandin  does  not  treat  of  anuprdsa  and  yamaka  in  the 
chapter  on  alankdras,  but  deals  with  them  imder  a  separate 
head  along  with  kabdachitrOy  considering  them  as  of  minor 
importance  (see  Kavyadar^a,  I,  60-61) ;  whereas  Bhamaha 
gives  them  precedence  in  his  chapter  on  alankdras,  and 
expressly  admits  that  both  the  kinds  of  alankdras — idbda 
and  drtha — ^are  welcome  to  himself  (I,  14-15).  Moreover, 
Bhamaha  refutes,  in  strong  terms,  Da^din's  criticism  of  the 
Gaudlya  views  on  the  point. 

(3)  Bhamaha's  verses  (I,  22-23)— 
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totally  reject  the  statement  of  Dandin  (I,  22)  that  a  pre- 
liminary description  of  the  enemy's  virtues  in  order  to 
glorify  the  hero  is  also  praiseworthy.  He  argues  (in  I,  23) 
that,  if  that  ndyaka  (the  enemy)  is  not  the  hero  of  the  poem 
and  is  not  to  come  ofi  victorious  in  the  end,  it  is  utterly 
useless  to  describe  his  virtues  at  the  beginning. 

(4)  Dandin  holds  (in  I,  28)  that  the  two  kinds  of  prose- 
writing  called  kathd  and  dkhydyikdy  though  defined  differently, 
are  in  reality  only  two  different  names  for  one  and  the  same 
thing ;  whereas  Bhamaha  regards  them  as  entirely  different. 
Further,  Dandin  says  (in  I,  25)  that  the  hero  of  a  kathd  may 
be  described  either  by  himself  or  by  others ;  and  Bhamaha 
argues  that  a  high-bom  hero  will  never  praise  himself,  and 
his  merits  are  to  be  extolled  only  by  others  (I,  29). 

(5)  Dandin  recognizes  (in  I,  40)  the  two  kinds  of  style — 
the  vaidarbht  and  the  gaudt — as  entirely  different,  and  prefers 
the  former,  the  characteristics  of  which  he  treats  at  length 
(I,  43-105)  ;  but  Bhamaha  totally  rejects  this  distinction, 
and  abuses  the  school  of  Dandin  in  the  following  verses  : — 

(I,  31-32.) 

(6)  Dandin  regards  Svabhdvokti  as  an  important  alankara, 
and  gives  it  the  first  place  in  his  chapter  on  alankaras  ;  but 
Bhamaha  seems  to  attach  no  importance  to  it,  and  only 
remarks  at  the  end  of  the  second  chapter  that  some  regard 
it  as  an  alankara.  On  the  other  hand,  Bhamaha  regards 
Vakrokti  as  the  essence  of  every  alankara,  and  says  there 
can  be  no  alankara  without  it  (II,  85). 

(7)  Dandin  recognizes  more  than  thirty  varieties  of 
Upamdlankdra,  but  Bhamaha  rejects  most  of  them,  and 
thinks  that  such  a  detailed  classification  is  useless.  For 
example,   the    three    kinds  of    Upama  called  NinddpanuL, 
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Praiamsdpamdf  and  Anuhhayopamd  are  rejected  on  the 
ground  that  they  may  be  classed  under  Samdndpamd ;  and 
the  other  varieties  such  as  Mdlqpamd  are  regarded  as  merely 
superfluous  (Bhamaha,  I,  37-38). 

Many  more  points  of  a  like  nature  may  be  quoted,  wherein 
Bhamaha  aims  his  criticisms  against  Dandin,  but  these, 
I  think,  are  sufficient  to  prove  my  contention. 

Next  let  us  consider  a  few  of  the  points  wherein  Bhamaha 
closely  follows  Dandin  or  quotes  his  very  words  : — 

(1)  Bhamaha's  definition  of  a  mahd-kdvya  is  in  many 
respects  similar  to  that  of  Dandin.  Compare  with  Dandin 
(I,  14-19)  :— 

^  WttWHT^  T^  ^Pll%:  ^TO  I 

(Bhamaia,  I,  19-21.) 

(2)  Bhamaha  enumerates  the  various  faults  in  composition 
as  follows : — 

il^[fW  ^ifiprt  tHW^  ftirf'^^  i 

(IV,  1-2.) 

The  first  three  lines  of  this  quotation  are  exactly  identical 
with  Daigidin's  verses  III,  125-6. 

(3)  BhSmaha's  verse  (IV,  8) 

closely  resembles  Dai^din's  III,  128. 
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Such  a  close  agreement  of  expressions  cannot  be  merely 
accidental.  Obviously  one  of  the  authors  must  be  quoting 
from  the  other ;  and  for  the  reasons  already  set  forth  it  is 
clearly  Bhamaha  that  quotes  from  Da^din. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  point  which,  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
is  bt/  itself  sufficient  to  conclusively  prove  the  posteriority 
of  Bhamaha.  In  one  place  he  quotes  nearly  a  half- verse 
from  Da^din's  Kayyadarto,  and  condemns  it  by  treating  it 
as  an  example  of  one  of  the  six  faults  ^  in  composition 
enumerated  by  himself  in  I,  37.  The  full  verse  *  of  Daigidin 
runs  as  follows  : — 

(III,  120.) 

According  to  Dandin  this  verse  is  a  perfectly  good  example 
of  that  kind  of  Prahelikd  (riddle)  which  he  calls  Parihdrikd 
and  defines  thus  : — 

(III,  104) ; 

that  is,  Pariharika  is  that  kind  of  riddle  in  which  the 
idea  intended  can  be  understood  only  by  linking  together 
in  regular  succession  the  several  words  of  the  passage. 
Bhamaha  quotes  from  the  latter  half  of  the  above  verse  and 
condemns  it  as  an  example  of  avdchaka  in  the  following 


(Bhamaha,  I,  37.) 

'  The  authorship  of  this  Terse  is  indubitable.  Sarngadhara,  who  is  always 
very  careful  in  tracing  stanzas  to  their  original  sources,  tpeeifieaUy  ascribes  this 
verse  to  Dandin  and  explains  it  as  follows : — 
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stanza,  because  the  words  employed  do  not  directly  signify 
the  idea  intended  : — 

(I,  41.) 

These  points,  I  think,  clearly  establish  my  contention  that 
Bhamaha  should  be  placed  after  Dandin. 

Besides  these,  I  have  found  also  some  important  references 
in  Bhamaha's  Rhetoric  to  authors  and  works,  which,  I  hope, 
will,  if  traced  out,  establish  the  dates  of  some  famous  Sanskrit 
writers.  He  mentions  the  names  of  three  authors — Midhdvin, 
MdmaSarman,  and  Sdkhdvardhana,  Of  these  Medhdvin  was 
a  rhetorician,  whose  views  Bhamaha  often  refers  to  (II,  40, 
88,  etc.)  ;  RdmaSarman  is  the  author  of  a  work  (kdvya) 
called  Achf/titdttara,  from  which  Bhamaha  quotes  stanzas  of 
the  vpajdti  metre  as  instances  of  upamdlahkdra ;  and  Sdkhd- 
vardhana seems  to  be  the  author  of  a  well-known  work,  by  name 
Bq/amitra,  from  which  also  Bhamaha  quotes  occasionally.^ 
There  are  many  more  quotations  in  the  work,  which  are  not 
traced  by  the  author  to  their  sources.  He  mentions  also 
the  name  of  a  poem  called  ASmaka-vamSa,'^  which  appears 
to  have  been  written  in  the  vaidarbin  style.  If  more  light 
be  forthcoming  about  these  and  other  important  references 
in  the  work,  many  a  doubtful  question  of  chronology  in  the 
domain  of  Sanskrit  literature  could  be  solved. 

About  Medhdvin,  however,  I  have  found  some  references 
in  Namisddhu's  commentary  on  Rudrata's  Kdvydlankdra, 

The  following  passage  is  characteristic,  as  giving  the 
names  of  some  leading  rhetoricians  in  chronological  order : — 


^  Most  of  these  quotations  are  also  to  be  found  in  Namisadhu's  commentary  on 
Rudra^'s  Kavyalankara,  XI,  24,  etc. 

*  We  know  of  a  Pauranik  king  called  Aiinaka,  of  the  Solar  race  (55th  in 
descent  from  Ikshvdku)^  son  of  iSauddaa  and  Madayantix  see  Vishnu  Purapa, 
IV,  4.  72.  We  also  know  that  the  Aitnaka*  are  a  tribe  mentioned  in  the 
Andhra  Inscriptions  as  being  ruled  by  Gautamiputra.  The  ministers  of  an 
Admaka  king  are  mentioned  in  an  inscription  at  Aja^^a  published  in  the 
Arehaologieal  Swvey  of  TFestem  Indian  vol.  iv. 
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^^igrflRl  tt  (Namisadhu's  Comm.,  I,  2.) 

Here  the  commentator  purposely  mentions  most  of  the 
noteworthy  rhetoricians  preceding  Rudrata,  and  we  may 
naturally  infer  that  they  are  named  in  the  order  of  time. 
This  inference  is  further  supported  by  the  fact  that  both 
Dandin  and  Medhavin  are,  as  we  have  already  proved,  prior 
to  Bhamaha.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  Medhavin  and 
Rudra  have  to  be  placed  between  Dandin  and  Bhamaha  in 
point  of  time.  Some^  would,  however,  take  Medhdvirudra  a» 
one  name,  being  perhaps  led  away  by  the  title  Medhdrudra,'^ 
which  applies  to  Kalidasa;  but  Namisadhu's  clear  mention 
of  the  form  Medhavin  by  itself  under  XI,  24,  goes  to  show 
that  Medhavin  and  Rudra  are  separate  names  according  to 
the  commentator.  This  is  also  borne  out  by  Bhamaha's 
allusion  to  the  former  by  the  form  '  Medhavin '  only,  in  more 
than  one  place  (see  above).  Thus  we  have  irrefutable 
evidence  to  assert  that  there  was  a  famous  rhetorician  Badra, 
long  before  Rudrata.  Can  this  Rudra  be  identical  with  the 
author  of  Sringdratilaka  P  ^ 

'   Vide  p.  2,  Rudra^'s  Eayyalankara  (Eavyamala  Series). 
'  Tri-kanda-6e8ha,  Brahma- varga,  verse  26. 

'  Several, scholars  assume,  without  sufficient  evidence,  that  Rudra(-bha^),  the 
author  of  Sringdratilaka,  and  Rudrata,  the  author  of  Kdvyalankara,  are  one 
and  the  same.  The  story  about  the  mortgage  of  the  letter  bha  by  one  Rudra- 
bhatfa  referred  to  in  the  Eannada  inscription  of  the  time  of  the  Ra^  king  of 
Saundatti  (S§.ka  1151),  cannot,  I  think,  be  taken  as  applicable  to  Rudrafa  of 
the  Eayyalankara,  for  the  following  reasons : — 

{\)  The  poet  of  the  inscription  was  a  native  of  Euntala-d§da  (N.  Cannara, 
Bellary,  etc.),  belonged  to  Atri-gotra,  was  a  ruler  of  eighteen  villages,  and 
seems  to  have  been  a  Kantuidiga,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  names  of  his 
descendants  cited  in  the  inscription ;  whereas  the  author  of  Kdvgdlaiikara  was 
a^Eashmirian  (see  Encyc.  Brit.,  vol.  xxi,  p.  294,  9th  ed.),  was  also  known  as 
Satananda,  and  was  the  son  of  Bha^a'  Vdmuka — names  peculiar  to  N.  India. 
Unless  these  apparently  diverging  facts  could  be  reconciled,  no  credence  can  be 
attached  to  the  above  theory. 

(2)  All  the  later  rhetoricians  and  commentators  unanimously  call  the  author 
of  Kavyalaiikara  by  the  name  Rudrata,  and  there  is  not  a  single  case  where  he 
is  calleid  Rudra(-bnatta).  Even  Namisadhu  (whose  commentary  is  so  very 
elaborate)  calls  him  Rudra^,  and  does  not  refer  to  this  story  at  all,  though  he 
lived  not  ver^  long  after  Rudra^. 

(3)  Even  if  the  story  be  taken  as  applicable  to  this  Rudrata,  we  will  have  still 
to  identify  one  Rudra,  a  well-known  rhetorician,  before  Rudrata  (see  above). 
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So  far  we  have  been  discugsing  the  earlier  limits  of 
Bhamaha's  age.  Let  us  next  consider  the  later  limits  of  the 
same.  We  know  from  the  reference  ('<QTSf)?^  ^1^ff^4<$ 
^^4^^)  ^oimd  in  Pratlharenduraja's  commentary  on 
Udbhata's  Alahkarasarasahgraha,  ch.  i,  that  Bhattodbhata 
wrote  a  commentary  (called  Bhamaha-vivarana)  on  Bhamaha's 
work.  Now,  this  Bhattodbhata  was  the  sabhdpati  of  King 
Jayaplda  (779-813  a.d.).  Hence  we  may  conclude  that 
Bhamaha  should  be  placed  not  later  than  the  first  half  of  the 
eighth  century  a.d. 

If  we  accept  the  date  now  usually  assigned  to  Da^din 
(end  of  the  sixth  century  a.d.),  then,  leaving  some  mar^ 
for  the  intermediate  authors  Medhdvin  and  Budra,  Bhamaha's 
age  may  be  more  approximately  stated  as  the  latter  half  of 
the  seventh  century  a.d. 

His   Rhetoric. 

Lastly,  we  shall  briefly  describe  the  nature  and  scope  of 
the  work  itself,  and  allude  to  the  author's  views  on  some 
interesting  points. 

The  work  is  called  Kavyalankara,  as  stated  by  the  author 
himself  in  the  introductory  verse  already  quoted  (see  note, 
p.  1);  and  consists  of  400  verses  mostly  of  the  Anushtubh 
metre.  It  is  divided  into  six  chapters  or  parichchhedas, 
treating  of  (1)  iarira  or  the  body  of  kavya,  (2)  and  (3) 
alankdras  or  figures,  (4)  dosha  or  defects,  (5)  nydya  or  the 
logic  of  kavya,  and  (6)  Sabda '  Suddhi  or  grammatical 
accuracy.  The  work  is,  on  the  whole,  a  thoroughly  critical 
review  of  several  scientific  theories  that  prevailed  in  the 
author's  time.  Bhamaha  spares  not  even  his  own  teachers 
as  far  as  criticism  is  concerned.  Having  on  several  occasions 
given  free  vent  to  this  critical  spirit,  he  withdraws  himself 
majestically  in  the  following  stanza  : — 

(IV,  7.) 
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He  is  full  of  originality  and  intelligence,  and  takes  pride 
in  not  slavishly  following  his  predecessors,  as  may  be 
indirectly  inferred  from  these  stanzas : — 

(1)  5^^515^  HT^  ^fyen  ^T^IR^  I 

(I,  5.) 

(I,  32.) 

(Closing  stanza,  VI,  65.) 


According  to  him  the  best  style  of  composition,  whether 
gandtya  or  vaidarbha,  is  that  which  is  figurative,  cultured, 
sententious,  well-reasoned,  and  faultless  ;  and  it  may  be  said 
that  his  own  work  fairly  satisfies  all  these  conditions.  He 
is  a  man  thoroughly  imbued  with  practical  common-sense, 
and  denoimces  in  strong  terms  the  admixture  of  fantastic 
and  superhuman  events  in  novel-writing ;  for  an  illustration 
of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  his  series  of  trenchant 
remarks  on  the  story  of  Vatsaraja,  culminating  in  the 
following  stanza : — 

(IV,  62.) 

His  learned  attack  of  the  advocates  of  the  Sphota  theory  in 
the  last  chapter  of  the  work  is  very  edifying,  and  goes  to 
prove  that  Bhamaha  had  a  philosophic  turn  of  mind.  The 
under-mentioned  stanzas  are  very  suggestive  of  his  line  of 
argument  in  this  connection  : — 

*  This  word  qifq  most  probably  refers  to  Gu^a^^ya,  the  author  of  the 
Pai^achi  Brihatkathd,  If  not,  we  should  infer  from  this  allusion  the  existence 
before  Bhamaha  of  some  Sanskrit  work  based  on  Ou^a^ya's  Bfihatkathd, 
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(VI,  12-14.) 

To  conclude,  I  may  remark  there  are  many  more  interesting 
points  in  this  work,  which  I  refrain  from  mentioning  as  they 
are  out  of  place  in  this  brief  sketch. 
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FVBTHEB   NOTE   ON    HTJSALMAN    COINS    COLLECTED 
BT  MB.  G.  P.  TATE  IN  8EI8TAN. 

By   0.   CODRINGTON,  M.D.,   F.S.A. 


OINCE  the  note  on  these  coins  was  published  in  the 
^  Society's  Journal  last  year,  p.  681,  Mr.  A.  G.  Ellis 
has  been  so  good  as  to  prepare  the  following  list  of  the 
Sijistan  or  Nimruz  Maliks  from  about  a.h.  460  to  885, 
taken  from  the  Ihya  al-Muluk,  by  Shah  Husain  b.  Ghiyath 
al-Din : — 


480(?)-481 
483-559 


KINGS    OF    NiMRtJZ. 

Restoration  of  the  SaffIbi  Line  after  the  Death  of  Khalaf 
B.  Ahmad  (a.h.  399)  and  the  Ghaznayi  Occupation. 

A.H. 

Tahir  b.  Muljammad  b.  Tahir  b.  Khalaf  . .  c,  460-480 

Amir  Shahinshah  . .         . .  . .  . .         • ,  480 

Baha  al-Daulah  Tahir  b.  Nasr  b.  A^mad 

Taj  al-Din  Abu  al-Facjil  Nasr  b.  Tahir  b.  Mubammad 

Shams  al-Dm  Muhammad  b.  Taj  al-Din. 

*Izz  al-Muluk  (Mubammad)  b.  Taj  al-DlD. 

Taj  al-Dln  JEarb  b.  *Izz  al-Muluk 

Shams  al-Dln  (Yamin  al-Daulah)  Bahram  Shah 

b.  Na^ir  al-Din  b.  Taj  al-Din 
Nusrat  al-Din  b.  Bahram  Shah    • . 
Rukn  al-Din  b.  Bahram  Shah 
Shihab  al-Din  Mabmud  b.  Na^ir  al-Dm 

[Taj  al-Din  Niyaltigin] 

Shams  al-Dln  ^Ali  b.  Mas'ud  b.  Khalaf  b.  Mihrban 

b.  Tahir  b.  Na^r  b.  Ahmad  . . 
Nasr  al-Din  b.  Abi  al-Fatb  b.  Mas'ud    . . 
Shah  Nusrat  b.  Nasr  al-Dln 
Qutb  al-Dln  Muhammad  b.  Rukn  al-Din  Mabmud 

b.  Nasr  al-Din 


-612 

612-618 

(618) 

(618) 

(619-622) 

[622-627] 

630-652 
652-728 
728-731 


•  t 


•  • 


•  • 


731-747 
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A.H. 

Taj  al-Din  b.  Qutb  al-Din           747-751 

Sultan  Mahmud  b.  Shah  *Ali  b.  Nasr  al-DIn     . .  751-75S 

*Izz  al-Din  b.  Rukn  al-Din  Mahmud     . .         . .  753-784 

Qutb  al-Din  b.  *Izz  al-Din          784-788 

Shah  Shahan  Taj  al-Dln  b.  Qutb  aUDln  b.  *Izz  al-Din  788-805 

Qutb  al-Din  b.  Shah  <AlI  b.  Shahzadah  . .          . .  806-822 

Shah  Shahan  Shams  al-Dln  <Ali  b.  Qutb  al-Din  822-842  (852  ?) 

Nizam  al-Din  Tahya  b.  Shams  al-Din    . .         . .  842  (852  ?)-885 

Shams  al-Din  Muhammad  b.  Nizam  al-Din       . .  885- 

Sultan  Mahmud    , .         . .         . .         . .          . .  - 

•  ■ 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was  a  King  of 
JTlmruz  reigning  from  a.h.  731  to  747  named  Qutb  al-Din 
Muhammad.  The  coin  bearing  the  name  Qutb  al-Din^ 
dated  74x,  described  on  p.  681,  may  therefore  be  attributed 
to  him  and  not  to  Qutb  al-Dln  b.  *Izz  al-Din,  who  was 
deposed  and  executed  by  Timur. 

Mr.  Ellis  has  also  sent  me  a  translation  of  the  account  of 
this  king's  reign  given  in  the  Ihya  al-Muluk,  from  which 
the  following  is  an  extract : — 

**  Malik  Qutb  al-Din  b.  Shah  Rukn  succeeded  his  uncle  Shah 
Nusrat  on  the  throne  of  Sistan  in  a.h.  731,  having  been  duly 
elected  by  the  votes  of  the  princes  of  the  royal  house  and  great 
men  of  the  State.  His  investiture  with  the  sovereignty  of  Nimriiz 
took  place  on  Monday,  Eabl'  I,  S.,  on  which  occasion  much  largess 
was  judiciously  distributed.  Qutb  al-Din  was  an  excellent  ruler, 
firm,  politic,  just,  liberal,  brave,  devout,  a  patron  of  learning, 
genius,  and  piety,  an  enemy  of  vice  and  profligacy.  He  was  wont 
to  encourage  worth  by  conferring  of  stipends,  and  every  day  there 
used  to  issue  from  his  kitchens  thirty  ass-loads  of  bread  and 
ten  of  meat,  with  other  necessaries  in  proportion,  which  were 
distributed  to  strangers  and  the  poor.  All  Sistan  acknowledged 
his  sway.  When  he  had  completed  the  organisation  of  his 
kingdom,  certain  traitorous  persons  incited  Malik  Husain  Ghuri, 
ruler  of  Harat,  to  invade  Sistan,  who  in  consequence  in  a.h.  734 
led  an  army  more  numerous  than  ants  or  locusts  against  the  king. 
When  the  news  of  this  invasion  reached  Malik  Qutb  al-Din  he 
gathered  a  force  of  80,000  veteran  troops,  foot  and  horse,  together 
with  elephants,  and  set  out  from  the  city  of  Sistan  to  meet  the 
army  of  Khurasan.  When  the  troops  of  Sistan  had  reached 
J^  ify  the  army  of  Khurasan  being  encamped  by  the  stream 
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of  Fanj  Dih,  Amir  Iqbal  Sabiq,  one  of  the  trusted  adherents  of 
Shaik  'Ala  al-Daulah  Sistani,  came  to  Malik  Qutb  al-Din  and 
besought  him  to  halt  his  army  that  he  might  go  to  the  King  of 
Harat  and  dissuade  him  from  this  enterprise,  attacking  Moslems 
without  just  quarrel.  The  king  said,  'Go,  and  tell  him  that 
I  have  no  fear  or  dread  of  him,  but  that  I  am  loth  to  shed  the 
blood  of  Moslems.  If  he  will  not  relinquish  this  enterprise  our 
dispute  must  be  settled  on  the  field  of  battle.'  Mir  Iqbal 
delivered  this  message  to  Malik  Husain,  and  showed  him  the 
overwhelming  superiority  of  the  army  of  Sistan.  Malik  Husain 
accepted  his  advice,  and  at  once  returned  to  Harat  by  double 
marches.     Thus  the  two  kings  returned  home  without  fighting." 


This  is  interesting,  and  bears  on  the  subject  of  this 
collection  in  that  coins  of  Malik  Husain  of  Harat  (a.h.  732- 
771)  are  included  in  it,  as  mentioned  in  my  former  note, 
p.  682. 

Mr.  Tate  has  lately  sent  another  small  collection  which 
he  has  made  in  Seistan,  containing  some  Musalman  coins 
requiring  notice,  viz. : — 

SAMANID.    Mansur  b.  Nnh. 

Two  copper  fals  of  Bukhara  dated  a.h.  357,  of  the  pattern  of 
No.  405,  B.M.  Cat.,  vol.  iii,  of  the  year  354. 

aOYERNORS  OF  SIJISTAN.    Ahmad  b.  Muhammad. 

1.  Gold.     Sijistan.     a.h.  343. 

Obv.     Area  in  plain  circle       ||  <0J1  J^^  J^i^a^  ||  <dlUl  dlU 

u,q1.^  II  Ju«^^  ^  X«^l  II  ^  ^-jkJl 

Margin  in  plain  circle  jH*^^  ^^  ^/^  ^IaamJ 

Bm,     Area  in  plain  circle      ||  J^  jL  J  Xi.^1  ||<dll  J^l  ^OJf 

J.&.A.8.  1905.  36 
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Margin  in  plain  circle     u^«^V  ^^J^  ^^  uy^j 

^/yu»  2r/y^  ^  ^^ci^  Js,  ij^  ^\  ^J^ 

j^  -9  ;  Wt.  33  (looped). 

A  thin  gold  coin  of  good  workmanship,  with  clear,  well- 
formed  lettering.  This  is,  I  think,  the  first  dinar  of 
Ahmad  which  has  been  edited. 

2.  Four  copper  fals,    Sijistan,   a.h.  343 ;    B.M.  Cat.,  vol.  iii, 

No.  35. 

3.  Fals.     Sijistan,  date  illegible. 

Ohv*    Area  in  plain  circle,  arabesque  letters 

_iU  II  dU  II  j^\ 

Margin  ....  ^\2aMjB*^  ^^Aii\  1  jjb  c-jyp  .  .  . 

Eev,     In  plain  circle         ^  «X4»»-1  {|  .  .  -j^i\     ^.  j^^  ^"^^ 


Margin  illegible. 


li  ^^  *^J  II 


M  -85 ;  Wt.  20. 


Sialaf  b.  Ahmad. 

1.  Gold.     Sijistan,  a.h.  3[7]9. 

Ohv.    Area  in  plain  circle,  two  leaf  ornaments  below 

jj  jjy\  II  dill  j^^  II SA^  II  aU 

Margin  illegible,  lettering  corrupt. 
Eev.    Area  in  plain  circle,  two  leaf  ornaments  below 

j^\  ^  ^fli^  II  *j^^  jj\  II  s\  din  II  ii^jii 

N  -7  ;  Wt.  25. 

2.  Copper  fals.     Sijistan,  no  date. 

Ohv.    Area  in  plain  circle,  arabesque  lettering    aU  ||  %-<»kJf 

Margin     .  .  .  ^jl-;^*  <^  ,  .  . 

JRiO.    Area  in  looped  circle,  arabesque        *\a^\  \\  ^  uiLw 

Margin  illegible. 

^•85;  Wt.  21. 
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Harb  b.  Muhammad.    Copper. 

Rm>.    In  plain  circle    c^,»-     o% 

Margin  illegible. 

B.M.  Cat.,  yol.  ix,  p.  269. 

This  coin  was  first  described  in  the  Numismatic  Chronich, 
1881,  by  H.  Sauvaire,  in  an  article  "  Sur  nn  Fels  Safif&rlde 
in^dit/'  which  contains  an  excellent  siumnary  of  the 
history  of  these  governors,  rightly  called  by  the  writer  "  la 
seconde  branche  des  Saff&rides.'' 

KINGS  OF  NiMRtrz.    Ha^r  al-Din.    Copper. 

Ohv.    In  circle     ^^  jJ<^  ||  \^^\j^  \\  j^  'i\  cj3u)l 

*Izz  al-Din. 

1.  Ohv.    In  quatrefoil  ^^^j!i\ ^  JjA\  \\^  ^'i]  \\  cJliU 

Bev.    In  circle    j^j^  ||  S-^ 

2.  Oho,    In  circle  with  0  above  and  circle  of  dots  outside  it 

JRev.  In  circles  as  ohv.    j^/^  \  \  «^^  ^  ^j^ 

3.  Ohv.  As  No.  2. 
Rev.  As  No.  1. 

4.  Ohv.  In  circle    ^jJl^  ||  J^l Ji^  ^  511  ||  cjUl 
Rw.  As  No.  2. 

5.  Ohv.  ^  II  ^^jJl^  II  ^\  ||j£  jJii:  Sill  •  • 
JS^r.  As  No.  1. 

Qutb  al-Din. 
Ohv.    In  circle    ^jJl^  UjJl  ||  ^JaS  JjUH  ||  ^ILluJl 

i209.    In  circle    j^j^  ||  <— '/^ 
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Doubtful  king. 

1.    Oh.    In  circle      ^jJ\  ^  Ujil  ||  (?)  ^^^-^  Jj  .  .  ||  ^IkLJ^ 

Bev.    In  dotted  circle    )^/^  |l  ^j^ 

2.  Ohi.    . . .  IIJjUJI  II .  ^lU 
^^-    hj^  II  ^/^  I  •  • 

These  coins  are  all  about  *6  inch  in  diameter  and  weigh 
about  46  grains ;  in  appearance  they  resemble  coins  of  the 
Dehli  kings  of  a  period  of  from  the  latter  end  of  the 
seventh  to  that  of  the  eighth  century  of  the  Hijra.  They 
bear  only  the  laqab  of  the  king  and  the  mint  name. 
Mr.  C.  J.  Rodgers  described  some  of  the  same  type  in 
his  Catalogue  of  Coins  in  the  Lahore  Museum,  p.  137, 
''  Sistan  Coins  " ;  in  the  Catalogue  of  Coins  purchased  from 
hiTn  by  the  Panjab  Government,  1895,  part  iv,  p.  19, 
"  Sijistan  or  Nimroz  Coins  '* ;  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  1884,  p.  75,  "Some  Coins  from 
Candahar  " ;  and  in  Bengal  As.  Soc.  Journal,  1896,  pt.  2, 
p.  226,  "  Coins  of  Nimroz,  including  coins  of  Taj  al-Din 
Harb,  Rukn  al-Din  b.  Bahram  Shah,  and  Nusrat  al-Din 
b.  Bahram  Shah."    A  difficulty  I  felt  in  attributing  these 

coins  to  the  kings  of  Nimruz  caused  by  the  word  J^sJ^ 
being  part  of  the  laqab  on  them  and  not  so  in  the  list  taken 
from  the  Ihya  al-Muluk  has  been  removed  by  the  dated 
inscription  of  Shams  al-Din  'Ali  published  by  Mr.  Ellis 
in  the  Society's  Journal,  1904,  p.  173,  where  that  Malik's 

name  is  given  as  ^.*^1  ^  W^*^^  ^  <j^^  t/**^*^»  ^^^  ^7 
Mr.  Ellis  finding  that  Nasr  al-Din,  the  successor  of  Shams 
al-Din,  is  called  in  the  Ihya  al-Muluk  first  ^;J  ^JL'^^ 
jy-ww^,  then  ^,:^\  {j^  j^  y  then  j;*^'  y^oJ,  and  finally 

I  attribute  these  coins,  subject  to  confirmation,  to  Nasr 
al-Dln  b.  Abi  al-Fath,  652-728;  Izz  al-Din  b.  Rukn 
al-Din,  753-784 ;  andQutb  al-Din  b.  Shah  *Ali,  806-822, 
respectively. 
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NlMRUZ  COINS  WITHOUT  RULER'S  NAME. 

1.  Ohv,    In  two  interlaced  triangles     ^  \\j^j  \\  ^j>c 

Bm>.    In  eight-foil  with  enter  band  of  loops  and  leaves  a  a  o  i:,^ 

M  -7 ;  Wt.  60. 

2.  Ohv.    In  double  hexagon  within  circles  of  lines  and  dots  4--y^ 

R0O.    In  quatref  oil  within  circles  of  lines    J^  |  jA^ 

M  -65 ;  Wt.  62. 

Z.    Ohv.    In  plain  circle    ^n   |  j^j^     ^j^ 

Rev,    Arabesque  ornamentation. 

M  -7 ;  Wt.  66. 

4.  Ohv.    In  circle  within  arabesque    j^j^   |  4-.i^  ||(^)l^I»- 

Rw.    Illegible. 

M  -65  ;  Wt.  29. 

5.  Ohv.    Area  in  square,  Kufic  lettering  arranged  in  the  square 

....  2rUi  jb 
Margin  illegible. 

Rev.    In  crenated  circle     Xju«»  ||  or  a  ||  U^^^  ||  4--y0 

The  figure  before  the  r  of  the  date  is  a  smaU  circle,  and  may  be 

a  \  without  a  tail  or  the  second  cipher  of  1  *  ta^  of  which  the 

first  cipher  does  not  appear. 

M  -65 ;  Wt.  86. 
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A  Study  of  some  Onomatopcetic  Desi  Words. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  onomatopoeia  and  interjeetional 
cries  played  a  great  part  in  the  formation  of  our  languages. 
It  is  true  that  the  'Bow-wow'  theory  alone  is  insufficient 
to  trace  the  origin  of  all  words;  and  it  is  not  true,  what 
Professor  NoirS  would  have  us  believe,  that  all  roots  can 
be  traced  to  some  interjeetional  cries  of  primitive  men. 
But  it  is  true  that  a  carefully  instituted  philological  analysis 
can  disclose  the  influence  of  onomatopoeia  and  interjeetional 
cries  in  the  formation  of  a  very  large  number  of  Yedic 
and  Laukika  roots. 

When  by  strict,  rigid,  and  thoroughgoing  rules  of 
grammar,  an  artificial  check  was  placed  upon  the  growth 
of  the  Sanskrit  language,  new  words  could  not  be  coined 
except  by  the  fixed  rules  of  grammar,  from  the  definitely 
established  list  of  roots.  How  jealously  the  purity  of  the 
literary  language  was  being  guarded  in  the  second  century 
B.C.  can  be  known  from  the  Mahabhasya  of  Fatanjali.  It 
has  been  declared  sinful  in  that  book  to  use  words  other 
than  what  aire  strictly  Yedic  and  Laukika. 

In  the  Sanskrit  works  which  have  been,  with  considerable 
certainty,  fixed  to  a  time  previous  to  the  second  century  B.C., 
no  words  other  than  Yedic  and  Laukika  (in  the  strictest 
Pacini  sense)  can  be  met  with.  Since  the  Mahabharata 
aboimds  in  words  not  strictly  Laukik,  may  we  not  venture  to 
say  that  this  is  evidence,  so  far  as  it  goes,  that  the  building 
up  of  the  poem  did  not  commence  till  at  least  a  century 
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later  than  the  time  of  the  Mahabhasya.  Such  an  orthodox 
work  as  the  Mahabharata  came  eventually  to  be,  could  not 
have  departed  from  the  much  respected  orthodox  rules,  if 
time  had  not  then  made  the  rules  almost  obsolete.  What 
is  true  of  the  Mahabharata  is  true  also  in  respect  of  the 
Ramayana,  as  we  now  have  it.  To  my  humble  thinking 
the  latter  shows  signs  of  lateness  to  a  greater  extent 

Of  words  formed  by  imitating  natural  sounds,  and  un- 
derivable  from  the  fixed  stock  of  Sanskrit  roots,  kolahala, 
kilikila,  and  the  like  are  only  found  in  the  eighteen  lengthy 
Sarvans  of  the  Mahabharata.  Halahala,  Gadgada,  and 
Humbha  (lowing  of  the  cow)  are  found  used  in  the  Rama- 
yana.  In  the  23rd  chapter  of  the  Aranyakanda,  we  find 
exact  sounds  of  birds  used  as  Sanskrit  words.  "  Chichfku- 
chiti  va9yanto  babhubastatra  sarika,"  would  have  defiled 
the  purity  of  language  in  the  second  century  B.C.  This 
very  *'  Chlchiku  "  we  find  also  in  the  Harivamfia.  These 
words,  as  well  as  the  words  Khat-Ehat,  Than-Than,  Jhan- 
Jhan,  and  Ranaranaka  of  still  later  literature,  have  been 
called  De6i  words  (words  of  provincial  origin)  by  Hem- 
chandra.  It  is  known  to  all  that  Hemchandra's  De#i 
Namamala  contains  only  such  words  as  were  never  derived 
from  Sanskrit  roots.  Some  ingenious  Pundits  have  tried 
a  forced  affiliation  of  many  of  them  to  some  recognised 
roots;  but  I  do  not  consider  it  worth  while  to  make  any 
criticism  on  this  attempt. 

When  literature  grew,  the  writers  felt  the  want  of  words, 
and  were  forced  to  borrow  many  words  from  the  Prakrits. 
To  commence  with,  it  was  only  sparingly  done;  but  when 
once  it  was  tolerated  and  approved,  the  writers  introduced 
the  Prakrit  words  very  largely.  This  inference  receives  full 
corroboration  from  the  language  of  the  old  inscriptions  which 
have  now  been  chronologically  arranged  in  many  books. 

The  De^  words  of  onomatopcetic  origin,  such  as  Jhankara, 
mara-mara,  pat-pat,  and  the  like,  are  nowhere  found  in  the 
works  of  Kalidasa  and  Bharavi.  It  might  be  plausibly 
argued,  that  the  use  of  such  words  in  dignified  Kavyas  was 
studiously  avoided  by  the  poets.     But  it  is  worthy  of  note 
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that  Kalidasa  has  not  used  these  words  even  in  the  Prakrit 
dialogues  in  his  Drama,  while  Mricchakatika  and  Ratnavali 
abound  with  such  expressions.  It  is  also  not  true  that  the 
use  of  'Gharghara'  for  Nirghosa  and  'Jhankara'  for  Ali- 
ruta  lessened  the  dignity  of  the  language.  These  words  ' 
have  been  profitably  used,  to  heighten  the  effect  of  grand 
descriptions,  by  Bhavabhuti  in  his  Uttara-carita  and  Malati- 
madhava. 

The  poet  Subandhu  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century,  say  some  fifty  years  after  the  death  of 
Kalidasa.  We  find  the  use  of  a  small  number  of  onomato- 
poBtic  words  in  his  Yasavadatta  as  nouns  only.  Three  or 
four  such  words  of  this  class  as  are  found  in  Mahabharata 
and  Ramayana  are  also  found  used  as  nouns,  as  I  have 
^eady  shown.  This  is  the  sort  of  use  made  of  them  (though 
very  sparsely)  in  the  Pancatantra.  Kolahala  is  the  only 
word  I  have  met  with  in  the  existing  Pancatantra,  even 
though  this  is  not  exactly  the  book  which  was  written  in 
the  fifth  century. 

In  the  writings  of  Banabhatta,  Bhayabhuti,  and  Sudraka, 
these  words  have  been  very  freely  and  largely  used.  Verbs 
also  were  made  of  them,  and  expressions  like  Khat-khatayate, 
Phurphurayati,  and  Maramarayisma  are  found  frequently. 
The  use  of  these  words  as  verbs  commenced  only  in  the 
seventh  century,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain. 
From  the  seventh  century  onward,  there  is  scarcely  any 
Sanskrit  composition  wherein  these  Dei§i  words  of  onomato- 
poetic  origin  are  not  found. 

I  should  like  what  I  have  asserted  to  be  tested  by 
reference  to  the  books  the  dates  of  which  have  been  fairly 
established.  If  the  use  of  this  particular  class  of  Dei^I  words 
grew  in  the  manner  indicated  in  this  paper,  the  words  will 
have  a  special  value  in  determining  the  chronology  of  some 
old  books. 

B.  C.  Mazumdar. 
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Mosquitoes  and  Fever  in  Suskuta. 

The  stings  of  insects,  together  with  the  mode  of  their 
treatment,  are  discussed  by  Sui§ruta  in  the  chapter  on  Insects 
(Kitakalpah)  which  forms  the  last  section  of  the  book  on 
Poisons  (Ealpasthanam).  There  he  says:  '^17.  There  are 
six  Maksikas  (flies  or  bees),  called  respectively  Eantarika, 
Ersna,  Pihgalika,  Madhulika,  Easayi,  and  Sthalika.  If 
a  man  is  stung  by  one  of  these,  there  will  be  heat,  and 
swelling  (of  the  part).  So  in  the  case  of  a  Sthalika  or 
a  Easayi,  when,  however,  there  will  be,  moreover,  dangerous 
boils.  18.  There  are  five  Mai§akas  (mosquitoes  or  gnats) » 
called  respectively  Siimudrah,  Parimandalah,  Hastimaiiakah, 
Ersnah,  and  Parvatiyah.  If  a  man  is  stung  by  one  of  these, 
there  will  be  violent  itching  and  swelling  of  the  bitten  part. 
But  the  Parvatlya  produces  the  same  symptoms  as  deadly 
insects." 

17.  maksikah  kantarika  krsna  pingalika  madhulika  kasayi 

sthalikety  evam  sat  | 
tabhir  dastasya  daha^phau  bhavatah  | 
sthalikakasayibhyam   etad    eva    pidaka^    ca    sopadrava 

bhavanti  || 

18.  ma§akah  samudrah  parimandalo    hastima^kah   krs^ah 

parvatiya  iti  pauca  | 
tair  dastasya  tlvrakandur  dami§ai^opha§  ca  | 
parvatiyas  tu  kitaih  pranaharais  tulyalaksanah  || 

The  remedies  to  be  applied  are  the  same  as  in  the  case 
of  ant-stings.  ''32.  For  those  stung  by  Pipilikas  (ants),. 
Maksikas,  or  Ma^kas,  au  ointment  mixed  with  cow's  urine 
is  prescribed,  as  well  as  the  earth  of  an  ant-hill  of  black  ants."^ 

32.  pipilikabhir  dastanam  maksikamadakais  tatha 
gomutrena  yuto  lepah  krs^avalmikamrttika  | 


These  quotations  from  the  excellent  edition  of  SuSruta 
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published  by  the  late  Vaidya  Prabhuram  in  1901,  with 
which  the  earlier  editions  of  SuSruta  literally  agree  in  the 
present  case,  show  that  fever  is  not  among  the  symptoms 
produced  by  the  stings  of  mosquitoes  and  similar  insects, 
according  to  Sudruta.  Conversely,  in  the  chapter  on  Fever 
(vi,  39),  he  does  not  mention  the  stings  of  insects  among 
the  various  causes  of  fever,  and  true  malarial  fever,  such 
as  tertian  and  quartan  fever,  is  entirely  due  to  derangement 
of  the  humours,  according  to  Su6ruta  (vi,  39,  9).  Nor  can 
SuSruta's  observations,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Eltakalpah,. 
regarding  the  derangement  of  air,  of  bile,  or  of  phlegm,  or 
of  all  the  three  humours  together,  by  the  four  principal 
classes  of  insects,  and  the  causation  of  diseases  due  to 
deranged  air,  etc.,  by  the  stings  of  these  insects,  be  said  to 
presuppose  an  acquaintance  with  the  spreading  of  malaria 
through  mosquitoes.  These  introductory  remarks,  as  shown 
by  the  analogous  statements  on  the  effects  of  snake  poison 
(Section  iv  of  the  Kalpasthanam),  are  merely  intended  to 
illustrate  the  dangerous  nature  of  insect  stings. 

If,  therefore,  the  native  books  on  medicine  in  Ceylon  have 
anticipated  the  discovery  of  our  modern  scientists  of  the 
connection  between  malaria  and  mosquitoes,  their  authors 
must  have  arrived  at  that  discovery  independently  of  Sui§ruta, 
whose  doctrines  seem  to  be  generally  followed  in  the  medical 
lore  of  Ceylon.  It  may  be  added  that  the  other  standard 
writers  on  medicine  in  India,  such  as  Charaka,  Vagbhata, 
and  the  author  of  the  Madhava  Nidaua,  entirely  agree  with 
Su^ruta  on  the  point  under  notice.  It  is  true  that  fever 
is  mentioned  by  Vagbhata  (vi,  37,  5)  among  the  ordinary 
symptoms  produced  by  all  stings  of  insects,  but  this  is 
evidently  the  wound- fever  which  is  generally  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  principal  kinds  of  fever,  and  not  malaria. 

The  point  is  of  very  considerable  historical  interest ;  and 
is  stated,  in  the  public  press,  to  have  been  referred  to  at  the 
last  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Ceylon  Branch  of  our 
Society.  I  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  any  official 
report  of  what  was  said  on  that  occasion;  but  it  would  be 
very  desirable  that  the  notice  taken  of  the  question  should 
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lead  to  the  publication  of  any  passages  there  may  be  in 
CeyloQ  books  on  medicine  bearing  on  the  point. 

J.  Jolly. 
Wurzburg  {Bavaria), 
April  22nd,  1905. 


The  Rev.  W.  Schmidt,  formerly  a  missionary  in  Assam, 
now  of  the  Missionary  College  of  Modling,  near  Vienna,  has 
lately  issued  two  exhaustive  monographs  on  certain  of  the 
Indo-Chinese  languages.  The  first,  entitled  Ch'undzuge 
einer  Laiitlehre  der  Khasi-Sprache,  in  ihren  Beziehungen  zu 
derjenigen  der  Mon- Khmer- Sprac/ien,  was  published  at 
Munich  (Verlag  der  k.  Akademie)  in  1904,  and  in  addition 
to  a  very  careful  study  of  the  phonology  of  Khasi,  the 
speech  of  the  natives  of  the  Ehasia  and  Jaintia  hills  around 
Shillong  (only  about  177,000  in  number),  has  also  an 
appendix  on  the  languages  of  the  Palaung,  Wa,  and  Riang 
tribes  of  the  Middle  Sal  ween.  A  still  more  elaborate 
monograph  is  the  one  just  issued  at  Vienna  (1905),  entitled 
Orundziige  einer  Lautlehre  der  Mon-Khtner-Spraclien  (pp.  233), 
which  discusses  the  general  phonology  of  that  important 
linguistic  family,  in  its  four  forms,  Mon,  Bahnar,  Stieng, 
and  Khmer.  Students  of  the  linguistics  of  Further  Asia, 
and  especially  of  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula,  will  be  glad 
to  have  their  attention  called  to  these  minute  and  scholarly 
essays  in  this  field  of  philology. 

C. 

The  Baillie   Collection  of  Arabic  and  Persian   MSS. 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  when  consulting  it  for  other 
purposes,  I  noticed  on  p.  10,  vol.  iii  of  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot's 
'^  Mahomedan  Historians,''  a  reference  to  the  curious 
discovery  among  the  Baillie  MSS.  of  a  missing  portion  of 
the  rare  and  valuable  Jdmi^-nt'Tawdrikh  of  Hashld-ud-din. 
Mention  is  made  of  this  Baillie  Collection  being  entailed 
property ;  but  in  1839,  though  Colonel  Baillie  had  died  on 
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the  20th  April,  1833  (aged  60),  Duncan  Forbes  found  the 
manuscripts  still  undisturbed  at  a  house  in  Soho  Square 
(Journal  R.A.S.,  vi  (1841),  p.  33).  Nobody  could  tell  me 
where  the  manuscripts  now  were,  or  their  history  subsequent 
to  1841.  As  Colonel  Baillie  held  high  political  office  in 
Bundelkhand  and  at  Lakhnau  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  I  hoped  that  his  collection  would  contain  some 
rare  or  unknown  works  bearing  on  the  history  of  the 
eighteenth  century  in  India,  the  period  to  which  I  Imve 
more  particularly  devoted  myself. 

In  vain  did  I  go  to  the  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,  ii,  418 ;  there 
was  DO  mention  of  his  manuscripts,  his  family  line,  or  the 
name  of  his  seat.  Turning  to  the  "Annual  Register"  for 
1833  (vol.  Ixxv),  I  found  on  p.  219  that  Colonel  John 
Baillie  was  "  of  Leys,"  Inverness-shire.  In  Burke's  "Landed 
Gentry  "  I  found  that  his  daughter  and  heiress  had  married 
J.  F.  Baillie,  second  son  of  Baillie  of  Dochfour.  Her  two 
sons  (known  successively  as  "  of  Leys  ")  died  without  issue. 
Seeing  that  the  two  families  were  closely  connected,  I  wrote 
to  the  present  J.  E.  Bruce  Baillie,  Esq.,  of  Dochfour,  and 
having  no  personal  knowledge  in  the  matter  he  was  good 
enough  to  refer  me  to  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Albert  Baillie, 
of  Rugby.  Mr.  Albert  Baillie  kindly  informed  me  that 
the  M8S.  "  were  given  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh  to 
be  kept  in  a  place  by  themselves."  Through  my  friend 
Mr.  A.  G.  Ellis,  of  the  British  Museum,  it  was  ascertained 
from  Mr.  Richard  Bell  that  the  collection  had  been  in  the 
University  Library  at  Edinburgh  since  1875,  that  the  books 
were  not  catalogued  or  arranged,  but  someone  had  written 
the  title,  and  occasionally  a  bibliographical  note,  on  the 
flyleaf  of  most  of  them. 

As  I  purposed  a  visit  to  Scotland  in  the  Autumn,  I  opened 
communication  with  Professor  Eggeling,  Convener  of  the 
Library  Committee,  who  kindly  promised  to  let  me  see  the 
books  whenever  I  called  at  the  Library.  When  I  arrived  at 
the  end  of  August  I  found  Mr.  R.  Bell  at  work  on  a  Hand-list 
of  the  Arabic  MSS.,  and  he  told  me  he  intended,  when  that 
was  finished,  to  commence  a  similar  list  of  the  Persian  part 
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of  the  collection.  I  had  hoped  that  before  this  time  both 
these  lists  would  have  been  submitted  for  publication  in  our 
Journal;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  completed 
or  not.  I  have  heard  that  the  deed  of  gift  requires  the 
collection  to  be  properly  catalogued ;  and  as  the  Uniyersity 
has  now  had  thirty  years  in  which  to  comply  with  this 
condition  (if  it  exists),  let  us  trust  that  we  shall  soon  be 
put  in  possession  of  a  proper  catalogue.  Meanwhile  I  place 
oa  record  a  few  hasty  notes  from  the  Persian  MSS.  made 
at  my  two  visits  to  the  Library.  In  all  I  took  notes  from 
35  manuscripts,  and  there  were  six  others  which  do  not, 
I  think,  belong  to  the  collection. 

No. 

45.     Qasa^id-i-Khaqani,  with  marginal  and  interlinear  notes. 
76.     Rauzat  -  u^  -  safa.     Fine  folio   copy,  finished  1st  Rabi'  I, 
1052  H. 

81.  A  folio  volume  of  letters  from  the  12th  Jumada  I,  1222  h., 

to  the  end  of  Zi'l  Hijjah,  1224  h.  (5th  February,  1810). 

82.  A  family  history  of  the  Sayyids  of  Sandi  (Audh),  by  *AlI 

NaqI  Khan.  Book  I :  Introduction,  12  Maqdlahs,  and 
a  Conclusion.  Book  II:  one  Maqdlah  in  1 1  naqh.  A  family 
tree  at  the  beginning,  and  at  the  end  a  coloured  map 
of  Fathganj.  Written  23rd  Rabl*  II,  1230  h. 
86.  (a)  Mimtakhab  of  the  Jahanglr-namah,  i.e.  of  the  Iqbalnamah 
of  Mir  Ahmad  Khan.  Copy  finished  on  the  16th  Rajab, 
1197  H.,  for  Nawab  Shah  Mir  Khan,  by  Muhammad 
Amin,  on  a  Thursday,  at  Lakhnau. 

(b)  ff.  666  quarto  of  19  lines  each.      Muhammad  S^b'^ 
History  of  Shahjahan. 

668-680.     Lists  of  Mansabdars. 

6805.     Dar  bayan-i-tayari-i-takht-i-murassa* . 

684.     Tuzak-i-taimurlyah. 

684a.     Routes  and  distances. 

6865.     Jama'-i-daml. 

6875.     A  ghaz-i-muhimm-i-Slwa,  1070  to  1085  h.  (a  prim). 

690a,     Fihrist-i-alqab-i-Badshahan. 

6905.     Da8tur-ul-'amal-i>zar-i-maskuk  ra^j-i-har  yak  mulk, 
wa  wazn,  wa  dira',  wa  paimayish-i-zamln. 

691a.     Da8tur-i>tankhwah-i-rozdaran,  etc. 

6915.     Pay,  Ist,  2nd,  3rd  class. 

692a.     Monthly  rates  of  pay. 
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No. 

692a.  Tabman.  Table  of  Birth  and  Accession  of  Sa^ib-i- 
qiran  and  descendants  (down  to  ^Alamgir  and  his  brothers, 

1118  H.). 
694a.     Dastur-ul-'amal  ta  chahar  aspah,  yak  aspah. 
694a.     Dagh'i-suwaran  muwafiq-i-zabitah-i-Bikab,   etc.,  fl 

sad  nafr. 
6945.     Chaharum    hissah  -  i  -  dagh  -  i  -  suwaran,   muwafiq-i- 
zabitah-i-Rikdb  wa  subajat  wa  jagir. 
Siyum  hissah-i-daghy  etc. 
695a.     Taf?!l-i-kharch-i-*imarat  kih  A*la  Hazrat  dar  ^In-i- 
hayat-i-khud  namudand. 
Muha^il-i-kul.     Account  of  the  tent  Dalbddal. 
6955.     Takht-i-murassa*  [and  other  notes]. 
696a.     Humayun  Badshah. 

6965.     Petition  of  *Alamgir  to  his  father  (ends  on  f.  697a). 
87.     Dabistan-i-mazahib.     Copy  dated  25th  Ramazan,  1215  h.  ; 

made  by  Dal  Narayan  for  his  own  perusal. 
89.     Zafamamah   by  Shekh   Sharaf-ud-din  'All,  YazdI.     Well 

written  but  undated. 
93.     Sharh-i-qasa^d-i-*Urfi. 

99.     Letters  to  Nawab  Sa^adat  'Ali  ]^an,  Mu^arram,  1228,  to 
20th  Eajab,  1229  h.,  Book  3. 
No  number.     Letters  of  J.  Baillie  to  the  Nawab  Wazir  from  the 
22nd  Rajab,  1229  h.  (14th  July,  1814).     The  last  date 
is  in  June,  1815. 

102.  Letters  of  J.  Baillie  to  the  Nawab  Wazir,  Sa'adat  'All  Khan, 

Mu^arram,  1228,  to  Rajab,  1229  h. 

103.  Lord  Moira,  Governor-General,  to  the  Janab-i-A*la  (i.e.  the 

Nawab  Wazir),  from  his  accession,  3rd  July,  1814,  to 

18th  November,  1815. 
No  number.     Letters  of  the  Governor-General  to  Naw&b  Sa'adat 

'All  Khan,  and  the  replies,  from  Jumada  II,  1222  h. 

(August,    1807),    to    11th    Shawwal,    1228    h.    (11th 

October,  1813). 
No  number.     Lord  Moira's  Persian  Letters  to  the  Nawab  Wazir, 

from  28th  December,  1810.     The  last  letter  is  one  from 

Baillie  to  the  Nawab  dated  the  10th  May,  1812. 

104.  Muntakhab-ul-lughat.    Francis  Gladwin's  copy. 
108.     (a)  Akhlaq.i-Nasirl. 

(5)  Risalah-i-minhaj-ul-Jalibin  min  tasn!f-i-ffaklm  Nafir, 
TQsT  (5  fl.).  Copied  27th  Jumada  II,  1146  h.,  on 
a  Friday,  scribe  Muhammad  Ja'far. 
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No. 

110.  Kulliyat-i-khaqani.     Fairly  written,  not  dated. 

111.  A  Dastan  in  verse,  beauidfolly  written,  gold  lines,  with 

blue  and  red  headings  alternately. 

112.  (a)  Bahr-ul-ansab,  copied  1011  h.  at  Karrah  by  Abu,l  Fat]^ 

bin  Shekh  Firuz»  Qurashi,  Siddiql,  ]OL0JandI. 
(h)  Nizam-nt-tawarikh  (History  of  Iran).     Not  dated. 

113.  Kulliyat-i-*UrfI.     Not  dated. 

114.  Various  loose  papers : 
{a)  On  Arabic  grammar. 
{b)  History  of  the  Afghans. 

(c)  Poetic  extracts  (religious  mysticism  for  the  most  part). 

115.  {a)  Taimur-namah.     Dated  1209  h. 

{b)  Extracts  from  Kitab-i-hidayat  ul-Muslim. 
(tf)  Tarikh-i-tabari.^ 
118.  Qi§9ah-i-hazar  wa  yak  shab.     Not  dated;  bears  F.  Gladwin's 
signature  as  owner. 

121.  Akhlaq-i-Muhsinl,   dated   the    10th  Jumada  II,   1216  h., 

scribe  Muhammad  'All. 
No  number,     {a)  Biography  of  Asaf  Khan ;  the  last  date  is  his 

death   in   the   5th   year  of  Farrukhsiyar   (1128-9  h.). 

Copied  in  1st  year  of  Ahmad  Shah  (1161-2  h.). 
(b)  Juz  1  of  Ma^asir-i-'Alamglri. 
{c)  Fart  of    Dahsalah-i-^Alamg!ri    of    Muhammad    Kazim. 

Copied  in  the  1st  year  of  Ahmad  Shah. 
{d)  Ist  to  10th  year  of  *AlamgTr.     Copied  in  the  1st  year  of 

Ahmad  Shah. 

122.  *Alam-arai  *Abba8i,  not  dated. 

123.  Tuzak-i-Taimuri,  a  copy  made  for  Majd-ud-daulah,  Farzand 

Khan,  Bahadur,  Bahram  Jang,   on  the  1st  Mu^arram, 
1191  H.— the  18th  year  [of  Shah  *Alam]. 

127  (a)  Qasldah  by  Abu  Talib,  Hind!,  ul-Isfahani,  written  after 
his  return  from  Europe,  title  '*Ma*raj-ul-taul;iid,"  about 
the  Wahhabis(?). 
{b)  Another  treatise  composed  in  1224  h.,  title  '^Zuhuriyah- 
i-safawiyah."  Patron  named  is  Abu^  Fat^,  Sultan  Mu- 
hammad Mirza,  us-Safawi,  ul-Musavi,  ul-harawi,  Bahadur 
Khan,  Eashld. 

128.     A  small  treatise  on  Morals,  ff.  14;  gold  illumination  round 
text. 


^  This  may  be  the  fragment  of  the  Jam!'-ut-tawari]^  which  was,  we  are 
told,  labelled  Tdrit^-i'ta^ri. 
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No  number.  Ikhtisar  -  i  -  Shahjahan  -  namah.  Copied  in  1224  h. 
by  Muhammad  'All;  an  abstract  made  for  Abu^l  Fath 
Sultan  Muhammad,  Safawi,  Bahadur  !^an,  Irani. 

No  number,     (a)  Waqi*ah-i-Haidarabad  of  Ni*mat  Hian,  *Ali,  not 
dated, 
(i)  Another  poem. 

No  number.  Extract  from  Fawa^d-i-SafawIyah,  Maqalah  5,  Dar 
zikr-i-tabaqah-i-rafi  *ah-i-Qaj  ar  -  i  -  qizilbashiyah .  Made 
for  'Imad-ud-daulah,  Afzal-ul-mulk,  Colonel  John  Baillie, 
Bahadur,  Arslan  Jang  in  the  year  1223  h. 

No  number.  Headings  of  a  work  in  forty  chapters  on  Akhlaq. 
ornamented  with  a  gold  ground,  lines  in  gold,  blue,  and 
red;  gold-sprinkled  margins.  Written  by  Hafiz  8a *d- 
ud-din  for  *Imad-ud-daulah  Afzal-ul-mulk,  John  Baillie, 
Bahadur,  Arplan(«tV;)  Jang,  13  ff.,  written  on  one  side  only. 

No  number.  MS.  bearing  an  English  label,  **The  Gospel  of 
Geronimo  Xavier,  An  Account  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
a  good  deal  of  it  consisting  of  a  discussion  between 
*  Hakim '  and  *  Padre.'  "  It  is  in  eight  fa^ls,  the  last 
being  a  summary  of  the  whole  book.  Copied  on  the  Ist 
Shawwal  in  the  time  of  Ghiyag-ud-din  Haidar  by 
Jagannath. 

No  number.  Eight  folios  of  a  history  of  Sa'adat  'Al!  Khan  of  Audh 
(placed  in  an  Arabic  work  on  Mahomedan  Law,  No.  64). 

The  Library  contains  a  few  other  Persian  MSS.,  which 
do  not  seem  to  form  part  of  the  Baillie  Collection. 
These  are : 

(1)  Sikandar-namah  (verse),  with  paintings,  in  a  case. 

(2)  Jami*-ul-hikayat  wa   lawami*-i-riwayat.      Dated  843    h., 

quarto,  illustrated. 

(3)  Kulliyat-i-8a*di.     Illustrated. 

(4)  Qur'an.     Illuminated. 

(5)  Qur*an,  from  Maisur.     Presented  by  the  H.E.I.  Company 

in  1806. 

(6)  Diwan-i-Hafiz. 

Until  some  more  complete  list  or  catalogue  is  prepared^ 
I  hope  these  rough  notes  of  a  collection  which  has  dis- 
appeared from  view  for  over  sixty  years,  will  be  of  some  use. 

June  5th,  1905.  Wm.  Irvinb. 

j.R.A.s.  1905.  37 
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TrIKUTA  AND  THE   SO-CALLED   EaLACHURI   OR   ChEDI 

Era. 

There  is  a  Hindu  era,  commencing  a.d.  248  or  249,  which 
has  come  to  be  customarily  known  as  the  Ealachuri  or  Chedi 
era,  though  it  was  certainly  not  founded  by  any  Ealachuri 
king  or  king  of  Chedi. 

Pandit  Bhagwanlal  Indraji  propounded  the  theory  that 
this  era  probably  owed  its  origin  to  the  dynasty  of  the 
Traikutakas,  by  whom,  amongst  other  kings  and  princes, 
it  was  used.  He  derived  the  name  of  the  Traikiitakas  from 
a  certain  Trikuta,  which  he  at  first  took  to  be  a  town  in 
the  Eonkan,  but  subsequently  proposed  to  identify  with 
Junnar  in  the  Poena  District.  And  he  attributed  the  actual 
foundation  of  the  era  to  a  king  Idvaradatta,  held  by  him 
to  be  an  Abhira,  who,  as  shewn  by  his  coins,  reigned  at 
some  time  about  a.d.  248-49  in  Eathiawad. 

My  attention  was  recently  drawn  to  some  remarks  made 
by  me  in  my  Dynasties  of  the  Kanarese  Districts,  p.  295, 
in  which  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Pandit's  theory 
adapted  itself  so  well  to  all  the  circimistances  that  have 
to  be  accounted  for,  that  it  might  be  accepted  as  furnishing 
in  all  probability  the  true  explanation  of  them.  I  have, 
however,  ceased  to  hold  that  opinion.  And,  pending  the 
completion  of  a  paper  explaining  the  matter  in  detail,  I  give 
here  a  synopsis  of  what  I  shall  eventually  establish. 

As  regards  Trikuta,  whence,  undoubtedly,  there  was 
derived  the  dynastic  name  Traikutaka,  I  will  shortly  give 
a  note  indicating  a  much  more  likely  identification  than 
Junnar. 

As  regards  the  history  of  the  era,  the  first  point  is,  that 
the  use  of  it  was  confined  to  a  territory  which  was  separated 
by  the  river  Mahi  from  any  outlying  parts,  in  the  direction 
of  northern  Gujarat,  Malwa,  etc.,  of  the  kingdom,  as  it 
existed  from  even  before  a.d.  248-49,  of  the  so-called 
Eshatrapas  of  Eathiawad. 

The  earliest  known  instances  of  the  attachment,  in  any 
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way,  of  a  definite  name  to  the  era,  come  from  Central  India. 
They  are  these.  In  an  inscription  of  a.d.  1141-42,  the  date 
is  expressed  by  "in  the  Ealachuri  year  893/'  or  "in  the 
year  of  the  Ealachuris  893."  And  in  an  inscription  of 
A.D.  1181-82,  the  date  is  expressed  by  "the  Ohedi  year  933." 

In  that  part  of  India,  we  trace  back  the  use  of  the  era  to 
A.D.  973,  but  at  present  to  no  earlier  time.  An  opinion, 
first  put  forward  by  me  as  a  suggestion  in  my  Gupta 
Inscriptions,  introd.,  8  ff.,  and  afterwards  asserted  as  a 
certainty  in  DKD,  293, —  that  the  dates,  ranging  from  the 
year  174  to  the  year  214,  in  the  records  of  the  Mahdrqfas 
of  XJchchakalpa,  are  dates  of  this  era, —  must  be  abandoned ; 
at  that  time,  the  use  of  the  era  was  confined  to  Western  India. 

All  the  earlier  dates  in  this  era, —  the  latest  of  them 
being  one  of  a.d.  739, —  come  from  Gujarat  and  the  Thana 
District  in  Bombay,  and  are  found  in  Chalukya,  Gurjara, 
Sendraka,  Eatachchuri,  and  Traikutaka  records.  In  that 
part  of  India,  we  trace  back  in  those  records  the  use  of  an 
era,  which  is  undeniably  the  era  of  a.d.  248  or  249,  without 
any  indication  of  a  formal  appellation,  to  a.d.  467,  at  which 
time  there  was  reigning  there  a  Traikutaka  king  named 
Dahrusena.  Beyond  that  time,  for  the  present,  we  have 
no  certain  knowledge  about  the  era. 

The  era  may  possibly  have  been  founded  by  a  TraikOtaka 
king ;  in  which  ease  such  a  king  began  to  reign  in  a.d.  248 
or  249. 

But  there  is  nothing  to  stamp  the  era  as  "  the  Traikutaka 
era,"  and  still  less  to  prove  that  it  was  so  founded.  The 
Kanheri  plate  of  the  year  245  (expired),  =  a.d,  494-96, 
which  has  been  quoted  to  that  efiect,  does  not  mark  the 
era  in  that  way,  or  establish  any  such  point  regarding  its 
origin.  By  literal  translation,  the  passage  containing  that 
date  means  "  in  two  centuries  of  years,  increased  by  forty- 
five,  of  the  augmenting  sovereignty  of  the  Traikutakas." 
But  the  real  meaning  of  it,  in  accordance  with  an  early 
Hindu  method  of  expressing  dates,  may  just  as  well  be 
"  during  the  augmenting  sovereignty  of  the  Traikutakas, 
and  in  the  year  245  (of  an  unspecified  era)." 
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There  is  nothing  to  lead  us  to  believe  otherwise  than  that 
the  era  was  simply  taken  over,  as  the  habitual  and  well- 
established  reckoning  of  the  country,  by  the  Traikutakas 
from  some  preceding  dynasty;  just  as  it  was  taken  over 
ft*om  them  by  the  Katachchuris,  the  Gurjaras,  the  Chalukyas 
of  Gujarat,  and  the  Sendrakas. 

Irrespective  of  any  question  as  to  the  actual  date  of 
Idvaradatta,  the  era  cannot  possibly  have  been  established 
by  him,  or  have  had  its  origin  in  Eathiawad  or  in  any 
part  of  Gujarat,  etc.,  on  the  north  of  the  Mahi:  partly 
because  the  so-called  Saka  era  of  a.d.  78,  of  the  Kshatrapas 
of  Eathiawad,  ran  on  without  any  intermission  from  before 
A.D.  248-49  to  as  late  as  a.d.  388;  and  partly  because 
of  the  geographical  limit,  stated  above,  of  the  use  of  the 
era  of  a.d.  248  or  249.  Any  era  may  be  introduced 
into  a  country  in  which  it  was  not  founded.  But  no  era 
can  have  been  founded  in  a  country  in  which  it  was 
never  used. 

The  circumstances  which  rendered   possible   the  rise  of 

a  new  dynasty,  and  the  establishment  of  an  era  by  it,  in 

A.D.  248  or  249,  and  in  that  part  of  India  whence  we  obtain 

all  the  early  instances  of  the  use  of  the  era,  are  to  be  found 

in  the  breaking-up  of  the  power  of  the  Satavahana-Sata- 

kannis  of  Paithan. 
.  .  .      . 

And,  looking  to  such  records  as  we  have,  I  find  the  best 
prospect  of  recognising  the  founder  of  the  era,  and  of  the 
new  dynasty,  in  the  person  of  the  Abhira  I^varasena, — 
(not  to  be  confused  with,  or  identified  with,  the  Idvaradatta 
who  is  mentioned  above), —  or  of  his  father  the  Abhira 
6ivadatta,  of  the  Nasik  inscription,  ASWI,  4.  103,  No.  12, 
which  is  dated  "  in  the  ninth  year,"  i.e.  of  the  reign  of 
Idvarasena,  or  counting  from  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  his  father  if  the  latter  did  reign.  This  record  is 
not  in  pure  Sanskrit.  But,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  it  is  in  as 
close  an  approach  to  Sanskrit  as  any  of  the  other  historical 
inscriptions  at  Nasik.  We  are,  therefore,  quite  justified  in 
thinking  that  it  may  be  one  of  the  latest  of  them.  And 
it  is,  in   fact,  chronologically   very  difficult,    at   least,   to 
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place    it    at    any    time    during    the    actual    Satavahana- 
Satakanni  period. 

As  regards  Idvaradatta,  whose  coins,  whatever  exact  period 
may  be  assigned  to  them,  are,  in  contrast  with  the  other 
early  coins  of  Kathiawad,  quite  exceptionally  dated  "  in  the 
first  year"  and  "in  the  second  year,"  it  is  difficult  to 
look  upon  him  otherwise  than  as  a  king  of  Eathiawad  who 
tried,  but  promptly  failed,  to  set  up  his  own  regnal  reckoning 
in  the  place  of  the  well-established  era  of  that  territory, 
commencing  a.d.  78, 

J.  F.  Fleet. 
June  16th,  1905. 


Harsacarita,  Introductory  Verse  18. 

The  following  extracts  from  two  letters  of  Mr.  M.  T. 
Narasimhiengar  refer  to  the  verse  of  the  Harsacarita 
discussed  supra,  1903,  p.  830 ;  1904,  pp.  155-8,  366,  544. 

Mr.  Narasimhiengar  observes  that  utadha  means,  not 
'exploits,'  but  'enthusiasm,'  'energy/  or  'encouragement': 
the  published  translation  gives  in  the  note  'energy,'  and 
we  may  refer  to  the  definition  cited  from  the  Sdhitya 
Darpana  (76.  1)  by  the  St.  Petersburg  Dictionary,  kdryd- 
rambhem  samrambhah  stheydn  utsdha  ucyate,  'persistent  energy 
in  the  prosecution  of  objects  is  termed  utsdha.*  Compare 
such  phrases  as  paldyanakHotsdha,  '  his  energies  bent  upon 
flight,'  gamane  krtotsdha,  '  bent  upon  flight.' 

Although  this  is  certainly  the  case,  the  fact  that  we  have 
in  this  verse  the  plural  utsdhair  deprives  the  argument  of 
its  force,  since  plurals  of  qualities  are  constantly  used  in 
Sanskrit  and  other  languages  with  the  sense  of  manifestations 
of  the  qualities :  in  English,  for  instance,  we  can  say 
'  heroisms '  for  '  acts  of  heroism.' 

Nevertheless,  the  meaning  '  feats  performed '  contrasts 
awkwardly  with  the  common  use  of  the  phrase  krtotsdha. 
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Accordingly,  we  may  suggest  as  a  possible,  but  by  no  means 
a  certain,  rendering  of  this  obscure  verse — 


€t 


By  the  encouragements  of  Adhyaraja,  though  remembered, 

abiding  in  my  heart,"  etc.,  etc. 

Bdna  would  thus  be  made  to  say  that  even  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  king,  though  he  much  appreciated  it,  acted  as 
a  deterrent.  It  is  an  objection  (among  others)  to  this 
interpretation  that  utsdha  does  not  of  itself  bear  the  explicit 
sense  of  encouragement. 

In  any  case  there  is  probably  a  punning  allusion  to  the 
sense  of  '  thread,'  which  the  word  is  said  to  bear  {Hdrdvaliy 
V.  167,  ap.  B.  and  R.). 

F.  W.  Thomas. 


(1)  If  the  name  Adhyaraja  refers  to  Harsa-deva,  then  there 
arises  also  the  difficulty  of  explaining  the  term  AdIcMlf  • 
The  word  ^T^TY  cannot  by  itself  mean  'heroic  exploits'; 
it  can  only  mean  (1)  '  enthusiasm,'  '  energy,'  or  (2)  '  en- 
couragement.' 

For  sense  (1) — 

Compare  (1)  4|«^dbl|f:  VTTt^f^  (Sakuntald,  ii). 

(2)   4|4(tMlf^  TW^:  {Hitapadeia,  iii). 

It  is  generally  described  as  a  ipil[,  and  not  as  a  fifin-' 
cf.  ^mOl^^Mlil^Qi^  W^^  (Kumdrasambhava,  i,  22).  So 
utsdha  cannot  be  spoken  of  as  'done.'  The  idiom  then 
requires  some  such  word  as  ^f^  (displayed)  instead  of 
W!  (done). 

Taking  sense  (2) — ^the  whole  expression,  as  it  is,  would 
mean  ^W<|flQ11llt^!(:  ^by  encouragements  (utsdhas)  given 
(lit.  done)  (to  others)  by  Adhyaraja ' ;  and  this  meaning  is 
out  of  place  here,  and  the  compound  is  simply  awkward. 

M.  T.  Nakasimhtenoar. 
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(2)  The  stanza  quoted  from  the  Sarasvati-kanthdhharam  has 
enabled  me  to  offer  the  following  interpretation  of  the  verse 
from  the  Harsacarita,  which  I  believe  is  more  in  keeping 
with  the  context,  and  removes  many  a  difficulty  that  had 
to  be  confronted  in  the  interpretations  hitherto  offered. 

According  to  the  commentator  Ratnedvara,  the  name 
Adhyaraja  in  the  verse  from  the  Sarasvait-kanthabharaTia  refers 
to  Salivahana  (vide  p.  123,  Kavyamala  Series),  and  I  see 
no  reason  to  differ  from  him  on  the  point,  for  it  is  an 
admitted  fact  that  Prakrit  was  the  prevailing  tongue  at  the 
time  of  Salivahana  or  Satavahana  (see  Introduction  to 
Odthdsqptaiati,  Kavyamala  Series),  while  Sanskrit  was  the 
universal  literary  language  at  the  time  of  Yikramaditya,  as 
the  commentator  explains.  Now  we  see  that  verse  17  of 
the  Harsacarita  eulogizes  the  Brihatkathd,  a  work  written 
in  the  Paii§aci  dialect  by  Gunadhya,  the  famous  minister 
of  King  Satavahana  or  Salivahana,  during  his  retirement. 
We  also  know  in  what  strong  terms  the  king  condemned 
this  work,  how  the  disappointed  author  attempted  to  set 
fire  to  the  whole  work,  and  how  only  a  fragment  of  it  was 
providentially  rescued  from  utter  destruction  (see  Kathd- 
mritadgara  or  Brihatkathdmar\jari). 

If  we  bear  these  facts  in  mind,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
our  poet,  BaQa,  tauntingly  alludes,  in  the  verse  inmiediately 
following,  to  this  want  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  Saliva- 
hana with  regard  to  such  a  meritorious  work. 

Accordingly  I  would  construe  the  passage  thus : — 

(w!  ^finrt  'i^irft),  ^iiHii«i*fl1wi|:  (nrfiRrnnfirH:  ^jiw 

l||f^MV9:  iftWTf^:  the  ironical  sense  of  ^n^rlO  (^W) 

As  for  the  objection  to  taking  the  instrumentals  as  not 
in  agreement,  I  have  to  state  that  instances  of  such  con- 
structions are  often  to  be  met  with  in  Sanskrit  literature. 
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although  they  seem  to  be  somewhat  far-fetohed.     The  prose 
order  may  be  better  indicated  thus : — 

etc. 

Even  if  the  instrumentals  are  all  supposed  to  be  in  agree- 
ment, the  stanza  can  be  best  interpreted  by  taking  the 
expression  m^Sr^'mnft^ETT^*  >  &s  before,  in  the  ironical  sense. 

M.  T.  N. 

Professor  Rhys  Davids  has  been  elected  an  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Soci^t^  Asiatique,  Paris. 


Cases  for  Binding  the  Journal. — The  Council,  at  the 
request  of  members,  have  ordered  cases  for  binding  up  the 
Journal  year  by  year.  The  cases  are  of  green  cloth  with 
gold  lettering,  and  can  now  be  had  at  the  Society's  rooms 
at  the  price  of  sixpence  each. 
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The  Early  History  and  Growth  of  Calcutta.  By 
Raja  Binaya  Krishna  Deb.  4to.  (Calcutta:  R.  C. 
Ghose,  1905.) 

Over  two  generations  ago  Macaulay  routed  the  Orientalists, 
and  turned  all  educational  eflFort  in  Bengal  into  Western 
channels.  For  many  years  it  seemed  that  he  was  mistcdsen, 
that  his  hopes  of  a  new  intellectual  birth  were  doomed  to 
disappointment.  Expert  oflScials,  prosperous  lawyers,  and 
fluent  journalists  were  produced  in  scores.  But  of  an 
intellectual  or  literary  renaissance  there  seemed  to  be  no 
prospect.  Nothing  came  forth  but  a  crop  of  school  books, 
manuals,  and  digests  of  case  law.  At  last  there  are 
indications  that  the  Bengali  mind  and  literature  have  been 
penetrated  by  the  New  Learning ;  and  as  one  result  of  the 
movement,  historical  studies  have  become  popular,  and  the 
younger  University  alumni  are  beginning  to  study  the 
history  of  their  own  country  with  some  regard  to  Western 
canons  of  criticism,  original  research,  and  the  proper  use 
of  documents.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  a  wealthy  and  highly- 
placed  gentleman  like  the  author  of  this  **  Early  History  of 
Calcutta"  adding  to  this  store  of  historical  learning  and 
research;  though  I  infer  from  his  last  chapter  that  he  is 
somewhat  of  a  conservative,  and  not  much  in  sympathy 
with  the  extreme  advocates  of  change,  either  in  social  habits 
or  in  religion. 

He  divides  his  work  into  ten  chapters :  (1)  Introduction ; 
(2)  Early  History ;  (3)  Capitals ;  (4)  Topography  and 
Population ;  (5)  Religious,  Charitable,  and  Educational 
Institutions ;    (6)    Trade    and    Commerce ;    (7)    Civil    and 
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Criminal  Justice ;  (8)  The  Press ;  (9)  European  Society ; 
(10)  Hindu  Society.  Under  all  these  heads  he  has  gathered 
from  well-known  sources  a  mass  of  interesting  information. 
The  most  original  chapters  are,  I  think,  those  on  the 
Keligious,  Charitable,  and  Educational  Institutions  and  on 
the  Press.  These  two  chapters  are,  in  my  opinion,  really 
valuable,  being  founded  on  otherwise  inaccessible  authorities, 
or  on  personal  knowledge.  The  author's  family  and  he 
himself  have  taken  a  large  and  meritorious  share  in 
forwarding  the  interests  of  the  community  in  which  they 
live,  as  givers  of  money,  founders  of  charities,  and  intelligent 
patrons  of  schools,  learned  men,  and  journalists.  On  the 
charitable  side  the  rich  Hindus  of  Calcutta  have  a  record 
of  which  anyone  might  be  proud. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  take  up  oue  or  two  points  in  detail. 
I  am  rejoiced  to  see  on  p.  23  that  the  Rajah  rejects  the 
modem  Bengali  attempt  to  explain  away  the  Black  Hole 
(1756)  as  pure  myth.  He  says:  ''the  arguments  adduced 
to  support  the  contention  are,  indeed,  quite  frivolous."  The 
other  view  is,  in  substance,  to  brand  J.  Z.  Holwell  as  a  liar, 
a  charge  for  which  there  is  no  justification.  As  to  the 
derivation  of  the  name  '  Calcutta '  (pp.  26,  27),  is  not 
the  usual  attribution  of  it  to  the  shrine  of  Kali,  which  still 
exists,  satisfactory  and  unquestionable  P  On  p.  17  I  notice 
a  curious  oversight  in  the  doubling  up  of  two  men  into 
one,  which  the  Rajah  had  better  alter  if  he  has  a  chance. 
Hamilton's  first  name  was  William,  not  Gabriel;  Gabriel 
Boughton  was  a  surgeon  who  went  from  Bombay  in 
Shahjahan's  time  to  attend  on  some  relation  of  that  emperor. 
Nor  did  Hamilton  precede  the  Surman  mission  to  the  Dehli 
Court,  as  said  on  p.  18 ;  he  formed  part  of  it,  and  entered 
Dehli  with  it.  On  p.  74  we  read,  d  propos  of  the  missionary 
Kiemander,  of  his  noble  efibrts  "  to  benefit  his  race — ^the 
Portuguese."  If  I  mistake  not,  he  was  a  Swede,  and  not 
a  native  of  Portugal,  though  probably  he  preached  in 
Portuguese,  the  Calcutta  lingua  franca  of  those  days.  The 
details  about  St.  John's  Church  on  p.  76  are  interesting, 
but  something  might  have  been   added  about  the  many 
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noteworthy  monuments  in  its  churchyard,  including  one  to 
the  very  William  Hamilton  above  referred  to. 

William  Irvine. 


Heinrich  Ewald  :  Orientalist  and  Theologian,  1803- 
1903.  A  centenary  appreciation.  By  T.  Witton 
Da  VIES,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  M.R.A.S.  12mo  ;  pp.  146. 
(London :  Unwin,  1905.) 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  appearance,  in  English,  of  even 
so  small  a  volume  as  this  devoted  to  the  life  and  work  of 
the  great  scholar  and  teacher  to  whom  Oriental  studies  in 
general,  and  Biblical  criticism  in  particular,  owe  so  much. 
We  have  a  short  but  sufficiently  clear  account  of  his 
early  life  and  struggles ;  of  his  rapid  promotion  ;  of  his 
work  as  University  Professor  at  Gottingen,  1831-37  ;  of  his 
dismissal  and  banishment,  as  one  of  the  famous  *'  Gottingen 
seven";  of  his  work  as  University  Professor  at  Tiibingen^ 
1838-48  ;  of  his  recall  to  Gottingen  in  1848,  and  his 
work  there  till  1866,  when  he  was  deprived,  for  political 
reasons,  of  the  right  to  teach;  and  of  his  final  years  till 
his  death  in  May,  1875.  Then  we  have  short  chapters  on 
Ewald's  characteristics  and  his  famous  controversies,  and 
a  longer  one  on  his  writings ;  and  then  follow  two  appendices, 
one  containing  interesting  letters  to  and  from  Ewald,  and 
the  other  a  bibliography. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  attempt  any  detailed  discussion 
either  of  Ewald's  opinions  and  controversies  or  even  of  hi& 
position  as  a  scholar  and  a  teacher.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  he  is  acknowledged,  by  the  best  authorities,  to  be  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  that  small  band  of  German 
scholars  who,  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  working 
at  a  time  when  every  Orientalist  was  expected  as  a  matter 
of  course  to  be  as  well  grounded  in  Sanskrit  as  in  Arabic, 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  scholarship  of  to-day.  We  are 
all  specialists  now ;  and  there  is  an  advantage  in  the  change^ 
and  Ewald  himself  and  each  one  of  the  great  scholars  of 
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his  generatiou  came  to  specialize  at  last.  But  there  were 
advantages  we  have  now  lost  in  the  wider  outlook  of  the 
days  of  the  great  pioneers.  This  little  work  shows  clearly 
enough  how  much  use  Ewald  made,  in  his  interpretations 
of  Hebrew  literature,  not  only  of  Sanskrit,  but  also  of  his 
wide  knowledge  of  and  keen  interest  in  modern  affairs. 
And  it  shows  us  also  that  the  greatness  of  Ewald  was,  above 
all,  in  his  unbending  moral  rectitude,  in  his  devotion,  at 
every  risk  and  at  every  cost,  to  what  he  imagined  at  the 
time  to  be  truth  and  right. 

This  short  appreciation,  put  together  on  the  centenary  of 
Ewald's  birth,  makes  no  pretensions  to  be  a  complete 
exposition  of  its  subject,  or  to  present  an  adequate  discussion 
of  the  many  poiuts  that  would  have  to  be  treated  in  a  full 
biography  of  Ewald.  But  we  can  heartily  recommend  it 
to  anyone  who  wishes  to  have  a  short  but  careful  and 
charming  picture  of  a  great  scholar,  and  of  a  great  and 
most  interesting  personality. 
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(April,  May,  June,  1906.) 


General  Meetings  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

April  \lthy  1905. — Sir  Charles  Lyall,  Vice-President,  in 
the  Chair. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Whinfield  was  read  by  the  Secretary, 
entitled  "Hellenism  and  Muhammadanism."  A  discussion 
followed,  in  which  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Professor 
Hagopian,  Professor  Rhys  Davids,  and  Mr.  Whinfield  took 
part.     The  paper  appears  in  the  present  issue. 

ANNIVERSARY    MEETING. 

The  Anniversary  Meeting  was  held  on  May  16th,  1905, 
Sir  Raymond  West,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Wilson  Crewdson,  F.S.A., 
Colonel  Robert  Elias, 
Mr.  T.  M.  Rangacharya, 
Mr.  Ramanath  Aiyar, 
Mr.  K.  Mohamed  Yahya 

were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Sir  Raymond  West  :  Ladies  and  gentlemen, — I  am  sorry 
to  have  to  inform  you  that,  owing  to  his  duties  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  Lord  Reay  is  unable  to  be  here  at  the  beginning 
of  this  meeting.  But  he  hopes  to  come  later  in  the  after- 
noon. For  the  time  being  I  am  his  substitute,  and  I  hope 
you  will  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  your  support. 
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SiK  Charles  Ltall  :  Sir  Raymond  West,  ladies,  and 
gentlemen, — I  have  been  entrusted  with  the  honourable 
office  of  proposing  the  re-election  of  our  President,  Lord 
Keay.  Lord  Amherst,  who  had  undertaken  the  duty,  has 
been  detained  by  another  engagement.  The  proposal  I  have 
to  make  does  not  require  many  words  from  me  to  commend 
it  to  your  acceptance.  Lord  Reay  has  now  been  our 
President  for  twelve  years,  and  has  already  been  three  times 
re-elected  to  that  office.  On  each  of  these  occasions  you 
have  listened  to  a  recital  of  his  pre-eminent  qualifications, 
and  of  the  great  seri-ices  which  he  has  rendered  to  our 
Society,  and  it  would  be  superfluous  for  me  to  go  over  the 
same  groimd  again.  He  is,  as  you  well  know,  a  very  busy 
man.  As  President  of  the  British  Academy  he  may  be  said 
to  stand  at  the  head  of  literary  and  historical  studies  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  As  the  late  Chairman  of  the  London 
School  Board  he  has  discharged  for  many  years  the  most 
onerous  duties  in  connection  with  public  education.  In 
connection  with  the  London  University,  under  its  new 
constitution,  he  has  been  able  to  promote  the  establishment 
of  a  school  of  Oriental  studies  leading  up  to  degrees  granted 
by  that  body ;  and  in  various  other  fields  of  work,  political 
and  non-political,  his  activity  has  been  incessant.  Yet  he 
has  always  found  time  to  preside  over  our  meetings,  and  to 
give  close  and  constant  attention  to  our  business.  We  owe 
him  a  great  debt  of  gratitude,  not  only  for  his  labours  in  the 
past,  but  also  for  consenting  to  undertake  for  a  further  term 
the  supervision  of  the  affairs  of  the  Society.  I  have, 
therefore,  no  doubt  that  you  will  imanimously  approve  of 
his  re-election  as  our  President. 

Sir  Robert  Douglas;  Sir  Raymond  West,  ladies,  and 
gentlemen, — I  have  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  pro- 
position which  Sir  Charles  Lyall  has  submitted  to  you. 
For  twelve  years  Lord  Reay  has  guided  the  destinies  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  All  who  have  attended  the 
meetings  are  aware  of  the  wisdom  and  skill  with  which 
he  has  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  office.  The  eminent 
position  in  India  which  he  held  with  honour  added  personal 
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experience  to  his  knowledge  of  the  East.  We  are  fortunate 
to  find  so  eminent  a  man  willing  to  take  the  office  to  which 
we  now  nominate  him. 

Dr.  Oust  :  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  for  fifty  years.  During  that  time  I  have  seen 
many  Presidents^  and  known  them  intimately,  but  I  think 
Lord  Reay  has  been  the  best  of  all.  His  tact  and  charm 
of  manner  impress  us  all.  Under  his  guidance  there  have 
been  no  quarrels,  no  troubles.  We  should  be  very  grateful, 
I  hope,  if  we  may  have  him  three  years  longer,  and 
I  heartily  support  the  proposition. 

The  resolution  was  put,  and  was  carried  unanimously. 

Report  of  the  Council  for  the  Year  1904. 

The  Coimcil  regrets  to  report  the  loss  by  death  or  retire- 
ment  of  the  following  forty-three  members :- 

There  have  died — 

His  Excellency  Geheimrath  0.  v.  Bohtlingk, 

Mr.  William  Digby, 

Major-General  Forlong, 

Dr.  Edmimd  Hardy, 

Mr.  Mahdi  Hasan, 

His  Excellency  the  Marquis  Maha  Yotha, 

Mr.  F.  D.  Mocatta, 

The  Rev.  Canon  Moor, 

Field-Marshal  Sir  H.  Norman, 

The  Earl  of  Northbrook, 

Mr,  G.  Paramesvaram  Pillai, 

The  Hon.  Sir  W.  H.  Rattigan, 

Professor  Salmon^, 

Sir  John  Scott, 

Shaykh  Hasan  Tawfiq. 

There  have  retired — 

Mr.  J.  D,  Anderson, 
Miss  C.  Ash, 
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Mr.  P.  R.  Avasthy,  • 

Rev.  H.  H.  B.  Ayles, 

The  Hon.  Moulvi  Khuda  Baksh, 

Mr.  Salah  ud-din  Khuda  Baksh, 

Mr.  R.  Chahners, 

Mr.  E.  K.  Corbet, 

Mr.  F.  C.  Coventry, 

Mr.  H.  K  D^, 

Mr.  Aubrey  Frere, 

Miss  Winifred  Gray, 

Colonel  Holbein  Hendley, 

Mr.  H.  Hogan, 

Mr.  F.  Jameson, 

Mr.  P.  de  Lacy  Johnstone, 

Mr.  H.  M.  Kavibhusan, 

Rev.  B.  M.  Morton, 

Mr.  R.  Paulusz, 

Mr.  Jwala  Prasad, 

Mr.  W.  J.  Prendergast, 

Mr.  Bihari  Lai  Rai, 

Dr.  Sangat  Ram, 

Mr.  C.  F.  Rowthorn, 

Dr.  Long  Scott, 

Sir  W.  E.  M.  Tomlinson, 

Mr.  C.  H.  Wylde, 

Mr.  Q.  Zaidan. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  fifty-one  new  members 
have  been  elected : — 

Mr.  Justin  Alvarez, 

Syed  Ameer  Ali,  C.I.E., 

Mr.  Amir-uddin  Ashraf, 

Mr.  L.  D.  Bamett, 

Mr.  E.  L.  Bevir, 

Mr.  C.  Clements, 

Mr.  E.  M.  Cooke, 

Signer  A.  Costa, 

Mr.  E.  Crawshay-Williami, 
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Mr.  M.  B.  Davar,  Ph.D., 

Mr.  R.  H.  Hart  Davies, 

Mr.  R.  P.  Dewhurst, 

Mr.  A.  Dobr^e, 

Mr.  John  de  Grey  Downing, 

Mr.  Girindra  Nath  Dutt, 

Mr.  Maurice  Ettinghausen, 

M.  Theodore  Ferrieu, 

Babu  Jogendra  Chandra  Ghose, 

Mr.  Walter  R.  Gom-Old, 

Mr.  Hem  Chandra  Das  Gupta, 

Mr.  Iswar  Chandra  Das  Gupta, 

Rev.  0.  Hanson, 

Maulavi  Abu  Musa  Ahmad  al-Haque» 

Mr.  Mirza  Jalaluddin, 

Mr.  M.  R.  Jayakar, 

Mr.  R.  Fleming  Johnston, 

Professor  Julius  Jolly, 

Mr.  Mangesh  Bal  Kolasker, 

Mr.  E.  A.  Khan, 

Mr.  M.  A.  Husein  Khan, 

Mr.  Hira  Lai, 

Hon.  Munshi  Madho  Lai, 

Captain  C.  E.  Luard, 

Mr.  Maimg  Tun  Lwin, 

Mr.  Purshottam  V.  Manjee, 

Mr.  E.  Marsden, 

Mr.  Harendra  K.  Mukherji, 

Mr.  Satis  Chandra  Mukherjea, 

Mr.  Moung  Ba  Hla  Oung, 

Mr.  M.  R.  Apat  Krishna  Paduval, 

Herr  Said  Ruete, 

Mr.  Khaja  Khan  Sahib, 

Dr.  Y.  Sarruf, 

Mr.  N.  C.  Sen, 

Miss  A.  A.  Smith, 

Mr.  Irach  Sorabji, 

Mrs.  Steele, 

j.K.A.s.  1905.  38 
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Mrs.  S.  Arthur  Strong, 
Mr.  Maung  Ba  Thein, 
Sir  J.  Walker,  CLE. 

Of  the  subscribing  Libraries  one  has  been  added  to  the  list. 

These  figures  show  an  increase  in  our  numbers  of  nine. 

The  receipts  for  the  last  year  again  show  an  increase,  and 
amount  to  nearly  £1,600,  which  is  a  larger  total  than  the 
Society  has  hitherto  received  in  one  year.  The  following 
table  shows  the  progress  in  the  financial  position  of  the 
Society  as  regards  the  principal  sources  of  its  income  since 
the  present  Secretary  took  charge  in  1887 : — 

Receipts, 

1887.  1904.  Difference. 

£  £  £ 

Members*  Subscriptions     563     ...     688     ...     +125 

Rents 197     ...     224     ...     +    27 

Sale  of  Journal  ...       94     ...     226     ...     +132 

Dividends  and  Interest        33     ...       54     ...     +21 


Total  increase       £305 

The  difEerences  do  not  seem  very  large,  but  as  the  charges 
which  the  Society  has  to  meet  for  rent,  salaries,  and  the 
cost  of  the  Journal  vary  but  very  little  from  year  to  year, 
a  gradually  increasing  revenue  is  the  only  means  which 
enables  the  Coimcil  to  undertake  from  time  to  time  new 
work  of  a  scientific  importance. 

In  this  respect  the  Society  is  now  in  a  far  better  position 
than  it  has  been ;  and  is  able,  besides  the  Journal,  to  keep 
up  the  two  serial  publications  it  has  started — ^the  Oriental 
Translation  Fimd  and  the  Monograph  Series.  During  the 
year  a  new  volume  of  the  former  has  appeared,  the  first 
volume  of  the  late  Mr.  Watters's  book  on  Yuan  Chwang ; 
and  the  second  volume  is  already  well  advanced  in  the  press. 

In  the  Monograph  Series  Mr.  Longworth  Dames's  work 
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on  the  history  of  the  Baloch  race,  referred  to  in  the  last 
Report  as  about  to  appear,  has  since  been  published.  The 
Council  has  also  determined  to  bring  out  an  important  work 
by  Mr.  Grierson  on  the  philology  and  history  of  the  Pai^ci 
Dialect,  and  it  has  much  pleasure  in  annoimcing  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Coimcil  has  generously 
provided  the  necessary  funds  for  the  purpose. 

The  balances  in  hand  for  both  these  undertakings  show 
a  small  but  steady  increase,  and  as  the  number  of  volumes 
on  sale  grows  larger  a  further  increase  may  be  expected  in 
future.  The  Council  hopes,  therefore,  that  these  two  series 
have  at  last  been  established  on  a  permanent  footing.  But, 
as  pointed  out  in  the  last  Report,  the  only  really  efficient 
method  of  working  such  a  series  is  for  the  Council  to  be 
able  to  ofEer  to  the  most  distinguished  scholars  in  each 
department  of  Oriental  research  a  sufficient  pajonent  for  the 
work  it  wishes  them  to  undertake. 

It  is  no  less  a  source  of  satisfaction  that  the  increase  of 
scholars'  interest  in  Oriental  studies  is  steadily  widening  in 
England,  and  that  their  sjonpathies  with  the  aims  of  our 
Society  is  seen  in  their  hearty  collaboration  with  the 
Journal,  which,  thanks  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  our 
Secretary,  has  maintained  a  very  high  level  of  scientific 
efficiency  and  scholarship.  As  by  his  transfer  to  another 
field  of  activity  the  Society  will  soon  lose  his  services,  it  is 
meet  now  at  the  close  of  his  official  connection  to  recognise 
the  prominent  part  he  has  played  in  the  advancement  of  the 
aims  of  this  Society. 

The  Society's  Public  School  Medal  for  1904,  given  for 
the  best  essay  on  the  life  of  Akbar,  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  N. 
Ewer,  of  Merchant  Taylors'  School.  It  was  presented  to 
the  successful  competitor  by  Mr.  Secretary  Brodrick,  and 
a  fidl  report  of  the  proceedings  appeared  in  the  Journal. 

The  Council  recommends  the  re-election  of 

Mr.  James  Kennedy  as  Hon,  Treasurer^ 

Dr.  Cust  as  Hon,  Secretary^ 

Dr.  Codrington  as  Hon,  Librarian, 
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and  found  correct,  March  28th,  1905. 


W.  IRVINE,  for  the  Council. 
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Under  the  rules  of  the  Society  Sir  Mountstuart  Qrant- 
DufP  and  Sir  Charles  Lyall  retire  from  the  office  of  Vice- 
President,  and  Sir  Frederick  Goldsmid  has  resigned.  The 
Council  recommends  the  election  in  their  place  of 

Dr.  Cust, 

Sir  Robert  Douglas, 

Sir  Charles  Lyall. 

Under  rule  43  the  following  members  of  Coimcil  retire : — 
Professor  Bendall,  Dr.  Bushell,  Professor  Browne,  Mr.  Stanley 
Cook,  and  Mr.  Syed  Ali  Bilgrami.  The  Council  recommends 
the  election  in  their  place  of 

Professor  Browne, 
Professor  Blumhardt, 
Dr.  Pinches, 
Colonel  Jacob, 
Professor  Margoliouth. 

The  usual  statement  of  accoimts  is  laid  on  the  table. 

The  Coimcil  recommends  that  a  vote  of  thanks  should  be 
passed  to  the  Auditors,  Mr.  W.  Irvine,  auditor  for  the 
Council,  and  Mr.  Sturdy  and  Mr.  Donald  Ferguson,  auditors 
for  the  Society. 

Dr.  G.  a.  Grierson  said:  Sir  Baymond  West,  ladies, 
and  gentlemen, — I  have  much  pleasure  in  rising  to  move 
the  adoption  of  the  Report  just  read.  I  think  that  we  may 
all  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  fact  that  it  shows  the 
Society  as  not  resting  on  its  former  laurels,  but  as  making 
progress.  Although  we  claim  to  be  members  of  a  learned 
body,  we  must  now  and  then  descend  to  such  mundane 
things  as  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  and  in  criticising 
the  Report  the  section  relating  to  finance  is  that  which 
we  must  first  examine.  We  are  much  indebted  to  the 
Honorary  Treasurer  for  the  admirably  clear  accounts  which 
have  been  presented  to  us,  and  these  show  that  our  income 
is  increasing  and  that  our  expenditure  has  not  exceeded 
the  necessary  limits. 
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Although  the  Society  is  thus  healthy  and  solvent,  and 
although  its  power  for  usefulness  has  gradually  increased, 
I  do  not  think  that  any  of  us  here  can  feel  completely 
satisfied  with  its  financial  condition.  It  has  cut  its  coat 
according  to  its  cloth,  but  it  has  had  uncommonly  little 
cloth  on  which  to  exhibit  its  sartorial  dexterity.  Consider 
for  a  moment  the  enormous  area  over  which  its  operations 
extend,  and  compare  with  this  the  inadequate  means  which 
lie  at  its  disposal.  It  is  true,  it  maintains  a  fine  library 
and  rooms  which  have  become  the  homing-place  for  scholars 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  supports  the  necessary 
establishment,  and  produces  its  Journal  and  two  series  of 
monographs.  This  is  not  bad  for  a  total  income  of  about 
£1,600.    But  the  Society  could,  and  wishes,  to  do  much  more. 

Oriental  scholars  are  not  as  a  rule  wealthy  people,  who 
can  give  to  the  world  the  results  of  their  researches  at  their 
own  expense,  and  publishers  are  imanimous  in  showing 
a  modest  sense  of  their  own  imworthiness  for  the  honour 
of  being  permitted  to  issue  books  which  cannot  be  expected 
to  pay.  Even  the  Indian  Nabob  is  as  extinct  as  the  two- 
shilling  rupee  which  created  him,  and  those  of  us  who  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  return  from  the  Land  of  Regrets 
have  found  but  poor  plucking  on  the  branches  of  the  Pagoda- 
tree.  We  acknowledge,  and  gratefidly  acknowledge,  the  help 
which  we  have  received  from  those  interested  in  Oriental 
studies,  and  especially  the  great  contribution  to  science  and 
accurate  scholarship  which  will,  we  are  confident,  result 
from  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  Government  of  India 
in  the  publication  of  its  Historical  Series.  But  still  we  are 
by  no  means  satisfied.  There  are  many  works  for  which 
the  Council  would  be  only  too  glad  to  stand  as  sponsors 
if  funds  were  available.  The  gods  help  those  who  help 
themselves.  Let  us  help  ourselves.  In  the  last  fifteen 
years  the  total  of  our  annual  subscriptions  has  risen  by  about 
twenty-five  per  cent.  That  is  good;  but  I,  for  one,  will 
not  be  content  till,  instead  of  "twenty-five,"  we  can  say 
"  a  himdred,"  and  that  result  depends  in  great  measure  on 
the  exertions  of  individual  members.      I  call  to  mind,  sir, 
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that  membership  of  this  Society  has  not  only  its  privileges. 
It  has  its  duties.  Each  one  of  us  who  has  joined  the 
standard  raised  a  century  ago  by  Sir  William  Jones  has 
taken  for  his  motto  "Ex  Oriente  lux,"  and  has  declared 
himself  a  missionary  of  the  gospel  of  the  Orient.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  there  is  danger  of  familiarity  causing  zeal  to 
flag,  and  of  the  missionary  subsiding  into  the  pastor.  Let 
that  not  be  said  of  us.  If  each  member  will  make  but  one 
convert  and  convoy  him  safely  into  our  fold,  the  number 
of  our  members — and  the  resultant  income  derived  from 
our  annual  subscriptions — will  be  doubled.  We  shall  be 
delighted  to  have  recruits  for  their  own  sake,  but  are 
mercenary  enough  to  welcome  them  for  the  sake  of  their 
subscriptions  too.  I  know  from  experience  that  there  is 
a  sort  of  idea  prevalent  in  the  outer  world  that,  in  order 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  one  has 
to  be  a  very  "  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  signior." 
Now,  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  point  out  the  existence  of  our 
charming  lady  members  to  show  that  we  are  not  all 
"signiors,"  and,  for  the  rest,  our  bond  of  union  is  not  so 
much  learning  as  the  fact  that,  to  use  Kipling's  phrase, 
we  "  hear  the  East  a'  calling."  But  it  is  not  on  us  alone 
that  this  glamour  has  been  cast.  The  mysterious  fascination 
of  the  lands  of  the  rising  sim  is  spread  far  and  wide, 
but  here  and,  in  this  country,  here  alone,  can  those  who 
acknowledge  the  imperious  summons  hope  to  allay  its 
peremptory  insistence.  This  is  a  point  of  view  which  we 
cannot  too  often  impress  upon  those  who  are  not  members 
of  our  Society,  and  if  we  all  do  so  our  roll  of  members  will 
increase  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

The  Report  just  read  shows  for  the  year  1904  a  net 
increase  of  nine  members.  The  list  of  losses  by  death  and 
retirement  is,  I  regret  to  say,  large,  and  includes  the  names 
of  some  of  our  most  eminent  fellow-workers.  A  fitting 
tribute  will  shortly,  sir,  be  paid  by  you  to  the  memory  of 
those  who  have  been  removed  by  the  scythe  of  him  whom 
Shahrdzad  calls  the  "  Sunderer  of  Societies,"  and  that  in 
words  far  more  suitable  than  I  can  offer,  and  I  therefore 
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refrain  from  doing  more  than  drawing  attention  to  two 
who,  alas!  are  no  longer  of  our  number.  One  of  these 
was  Otto  von  Bohtlingk — the  old  man  eloquent  of  Sanskrit 
lore — lamented  alike  in  Europe  and  in  India.  The  other  was 
Sir  William  Rattigan,  the  distinguished  Indian  jurist,  to 
whom,  three  years  ago,  was  entrusted  the  task  which  I  am 
so  unworthily  attempting  to  fulfil  to-day — the  proposal  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Annual  Report. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  rejoice  to  see  from  the  list  of  new 
members  that  we  are  not  only  attracting  men  of  established 
reputation  for  learning,  but  also  younger  scholars  who  have 
lately  won  their  spurs,  and  to  whom  the  Society  will  be  able  to 
extend  the  welcoming  hand  of  assistance  and  encouragement. 
As  for  the  Council,  under  the  wise  provision  which  insists 
on  a  certain  amount  of  new  blood  being  introduced  each 
year,  while  we  regret  the  loss  of  those  colleagues  who  have 
been  at  once  ornaments  and  pillars  of  strength,  we  can 
congratulate  ourselves  that,  as  you  will  see  from  the 
concluding  paragraphs  of  the  Report,  their  vacant  seats 
have  been  filled  so  worthily. 

The  work  of  the  Society  during  1904  has  maintained  the 
high  standard  which  we  have  set  for  ourselves.  Besides 
Mr.  Watters'  work  on  Yuan  Chwang  and  Mr.  Dames* 
monograph  on  BalochI  history,  it  has  issued  the  Journal 
with  most  commendable  pimctuality.  This  last  has  kept  to 
its  established  level  of  scholarship  and  variety.  Although, 
as  is  natural  for  the  Journal  of  an  English  Society,  India 
occupies  a  large  proportion  of  its  pages,  there  are  few 
regions  of  Asia  which  it  does  not  touch.  Not  only  is  India 
proper,  ancient  and  modern,  dealt  with,  but  also  Further 
India  and  Siam.  The  ancient  and  modem  literatures 
of  Persia  have  received  their  due  share  of  attention,  and 
China,  Tibet,  Assyria,  Armenia,  Arabia,  and  even  Spain, 
have  formed  the  subjects  of  illuminating  dissertations.  Here 
I  am  only  referring  to  the  formal  essays,  but  if  we  included 
in  our  survey  the  numerous  miscellaneous  shorter  articles 
and  reviews  the  list  might  be  largely  extended.  Not  the 
least  interesting  papers  were  those  that  formed  the  record 
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of  the  Homeric  discussion,  carried  on  through  two  long 
meetings,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  Sanskrit  was  a  spoken 
language.  Here  Greek  and  Trojan  waged  a  mighty  war 
of  words,  and,  if  neither  side  admitted  itself  yanquished, 
I,  for  one,  welcomed  the  presentation  of  the  other  side  of 
the  shield,  and  admired  the  learning  and  dialectic  skill 
exhibited  by  those  with  whom  I  had  the  honour  of  breaking 
a  friendly  lance. 

Another  subject  which  has  received  the  constant  attention 
of  the  Council  of  the  Society  is  the  crying  need  which 
exists  for  a  comprehensive  school  of  Oriental  studies  in  this 
coimtry.  We  keenly  feel  that  England,  with  its  great 
Oriental  possessions,  has  nothing  which  can  be  compared 
with  institutions. long  existing  in  Paris  and  Berlin.  There 
are  Indian  languages  publicly  taught  on  the  Continent,  for 
teaching  which  there  are  no  arrangements  in  this  country, 
and  this,  I  am  convinced,  is  not  for  lack  of  teachers,  but  for 
want  of  encouragement,  and,  above  all,  of  some  means  for 
bringing  together  those  who  are  competent  to  teach  and 
those  who  wish  to  learn.  Indian  oflBcials  have  actually  to 
take  furlough  in  Germany  that  they  may  attend  University 
lectures  in  Indian  subjects  which  they  cannot  obtain  at 
home.  I  think  I  could  mention  one  who  is  doing  so  at  the 
present  moment.  Out  of  the  150  ancient  and  modem 
languages  of  India,  there  are  professed  teachers  of  only  nine 
attached  to  institutions  in  the  British  Isles.  I  do  not  for 
a  moment  suggest  that  teachers  should  be  provided  for  the 
whole  of  the  remaining  141,  though  there  are  retired 
Government  oflGlcials,  soldiers,  and  missionaries,  each  of 
whom  knows  one  or  more  of  them,  and  who  would  be  ready 
to  give  instruction  if  he  could  be  discovered  by  those  who 
require  it ;  but  picture  to  yourselves  that  in  this  coimtry, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no  oflBcial  teacher  of  Tibetan, 
the  great  language  of  the  trans-Himalayan  tract ;  of  Pashto, 
that  of  Afghanistan  and  of  our  Pathan  regiments  ;  of 
Panjabl,  the  tongue  of  our  Sikh  soldiers  ;  of  the  vernaculars 
of  the  workers  in  our  Mysore  gold-mines  or  on  our  Assam 
tea  plantations.      Some  time  ago  an  officer  in  the  Staff 
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College  at  Camberley  came  to  me  about  a  language  the 
acquisition  of  which  was  encouraged  by  the  military 
authorities  and  in  which  he  wished  to  pass  an  examination. 
He  wanted  to  find  a  teacher.  I  did  not  know  of  any,  and 
suggested  likely  quarters  in  which  he  might  make  enquiries. 
He  did  so,  but  failed  to  get  the  information  he  needed.  He 
is  now,  I  believe,  going  through  a  course  of  self -instruction. 
I  hope  he  will  pass,  and  if  he  does  it  will  not  be  due  to  any 
assistance  received  from  those  who  consider  the  language 
so  important  that  they  ofEer  a  prize  to  those  who  master  it. 
The  other  day  an  Indian  Staff  oflGlcer  wrote  to  me  inquiring 
about  the  languages  of  the  recruits  of  our  Ghirkha  regiments. 
I  gave  him  all  the  help  I  could,  but  it  was  not  satisfactory 
to  have  to  tell  him  that  the  only  grammar  and  dictionary 
of  the  most  important  of  them  were  written  in  German,  and 
were  based  on  materials  collected  by  a  professor  in  the 
service  of  the  Russian  Government.  Surely  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  here.  An  Oriental  Institute,  even  if  it  did  not 
teach  these  languages — and  it  should  do  so — could  at  least,^ 
as  I  said  before,  bring  together  those  who  wished  to  learn 
them  and  those  who  were  ready  and  able  to  teach  them. 
And  then,  putting  the  question  of  utility  on  one  side,  why 
should  the  great  literary  vernaculars  of  modem  India  be 
despised  by  those  whose  heritage  is  our  Indian  Empire  P 
No  one  can  admire  the  glories  of  Sanskrit  literature  more 
than  I  do,  but  believe  me,  sir,  that  in  this  coimtry  the 
focussing  of  all  scholarly  attention  on  ancient  India  is 
becoming  a  real  peril.  The  language,  the  religion,  of 
ancient  India  are  to  the  mass  of  the  people  as  dead  as  Latin, 
and  as  the  worship  of  Jupiter.  A  thousand  years  ago  India 
began  to  create  a  new  literature,  and  has  formed  anew  for 
itself  an  enchanted  garden  of  poetry  still  almost  unvisited 
from  the  West.  A  thousand  years  ago  there  swept  across 
its  spiritual  life  a  mighty  wave  of  revolution  which  has 
retained  its  power  to  the  present  day,  which  has  profoundly 
affected  the  thoughts,  the  morals,  the  customs  of  the  country, 
and  which  is  ignored  even  by  missionaries  whose  business 
it  is  to  know  it.     We  are  sending  out  there  men  trained  to 
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deal  with  extinct  civilisations,  and  ignorant  of  what  they 
will  meet  day  by  day.  The  old  race  of  civilians,  grown  up 
in  an  Indian  atmosphere,  soaked  in  a  familiarity  with  Indian 
thoughts  and  customs,  is  gradually  becoming  extinct,  and 
the  new  generation,  chained  to  an  ever  increasing  roimd  of 
official  duties  and  taking  its  well-earned  holidays  out  of 
India,  runs  a  serious  risk  of  ruling  a  people  about  which 
it  knows  far  too  little.  For  these  reasons  I  heartily  endorse 
the  action  of  the  Society  in  urging  the  foundation  of  an 
Oriental  Institute. 

Finally,  sir,  it  is  with  great  regret  that  I  must  close 
these  remarks  with  a  word  of  farewell.  We  are  losing  our 
Secretary,  Professor  Rhys  Davids,  to  whose  imtiring  efforts 
during  the  past  fourteen  years  the  Society  owes  much  of 
the  progress  which  it  has  made.  There  are  none  of  us 
here  who,  when  he  is  adorning  his  professorial  chair  in 
Manchester,  will  not  miss  his  kindly  welcome,  as  we  enter 
this  room  to  disturb  him  at  his  work,  and  the  stores  of  that 
learning  which  he  has  made  peculiarly  his  own,  and  of 
wliich  he  offers  so  generously  to  those  who  come  to  him 
for  help.  There  is  not  one  of  us  who  will  not  wish  him  and 
3Irs.  Rhys  Davids  all  prosperity  in  the  new  opportunities 
which  have  opened  out  to  them.  Our  consolation  is,  and 
I  am  sure  that  it  is  also  a  consolation  to  Professor  Rhys 
Davids,  that  in  Miss  Hughes  he  has  a  successor,  experience 
of  whose  gracious  ability  has  taught  us  that  the  former 
reputation  of  the  Society  will  with  certainty  be  successfully 
maintained  in  future. 

With  these  words  I  beg  to  move  the  adoption  of  the 
Report. 

Mr.  Sturdy  :  I  have  much  pleasure  in  seconding  the 
adoption  of  the  Report,  proposed  by  Dr.  Grierson.  My 
only  fitness  to  speak  at  this  meeting  lies  in  the  fact  that 
I  have  recently  been  making  a  careful  investigation  of  the 
accounts.  They  are  perfectly  accurate  ;  but  I  feel  that 
they  might  be  put  into  better  form.  I  suggest  that  we  call 
in  a  trained  accoimtant  to  give  them  a  shape  in  which  they 
may  be   more   easily  handled.      Changes  continually   take 
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place ;  new  people  have  to  deal  with  the  accounts,  and  their 
form  cannot  be  too  clear  and  precise.  There  is,  for  example, 
the  starting  of  new  funds,  ^th  considerable  book-keeping 
thereby  entailed ;  the  lists  of  subscribers  are  complicated ; 
they  are  by  no  means  uniform,  falling  under  several 
headings.  The  publication  of  books,  with  the  keeping 
account  of  copies  sold,  etc.,  requires  detailed  entries.  All 
this  makes  it  necessary  that  the  Society's  accoimts  should 
be  in  better  form.  We  should  find  an  accountant  to  put 
them  into  good  form  and  perhaps  draw  out  our  annual 
balance-sheet.  I  do  not  advise  paid  auditors ;  volimtary 
help  in  this  direction  is  usually  forthcoming.  But  I  do 
earnestly  suggest  that  the  accoimts  should  be  put  into  good 
shape.  With  these  remarks  I  beg  to  heartily  second  the 
adoption  of  the  Report. 

Mr.  Lyon  :  Perhaps  it  will  be  appropriate  if  at  this 
juncture  I  make  a  few  remarks.  In  deciding  that  the 
Council  should  be  elected  by  the  members  of  the  Society, 
I  would  laud  the  good  sense  that  has  been  shown  by  our 
officers  in  thus  placing  the  responsibility  in  the  hands  of 
members.  It  will  produce  increased  vitality  and  interest. 
But  the  machinery  by  which  this  is  to  be  done  seems  to  me 
appallingly  defective  and  non-understandable.  From  the 
wording  of  the  blue  document  received  by  members,  one 
would  think  it  was  a  balloting  list,  but  if  Rule  42  still 
exists  the  whole  proceeding  is  ultra  vires,  as  it  is  impossible 
that  any  effect  can  attach  to  papers  sent  in  by  members  who 
are  not  present  at  the  meeting.  If,  however,  the  document 
is  merely  a  suggestion  as  to  nominations,  some  indication 
of  the  fact  should  have  been  given.  I  do  not  wish  to 
propose  a  formal  motion,  but  would  suggest  that  if  the 
election  is  to  be  an  effective  one  the  machinery  should  be 
of  a  practical  nature.  Nominations  should  be  asked  for, 
and  no  nomination  should  be  placed  on  the  list  unless 
seconded  by  ten  or  twelve  members,  so  as  to  keep  out  stray 
nominations  supported  by  only  one  or  two.  I  would  advise 
the  revision  of  Rule  42  ;  and  if  the  Council  will  kindly  give 
us  their  views  it  will  clear  up  the  matter. 
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Mr.  Kennedy  :  As  a  member  of  Council  I  should  like  to 
explain  what  has  been  done  with  reference  to  certain  points 
raised  in  the  foregoing  speeches.  Mr.  Sturdy  says  that  some 
change  is  necessary  in  the  system  of  keeping  our  accounts. 
This  matter  has  long  been  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Council,  for  the  best  part  of  the  year  in  fact.  A  change  will 
have  to  take  place,  but  whether  by  calling  in  a  professional 
accountant  I  am  not  quite  sure.  On  the  first  occasion  on 
which  I  was  auditor  of  the  accounts,  I  found  that  Miss  Hughes 
had  just  requisitioned  the  services  of  a  firm  of  accountants, 
who  had  sent  a  youth  to  deal  with  the  matter.  There  was 
an  entry  of  £5  in  the  profit  and  loss  accoimt,  and  it  took 
a  very  long  time  to  disgorge  that  £5.  Rule  42  appears  to 
be  very  generally  condemned ;  its  meaning  has  not  entered 
into  my  comprehension  nor  into  that  of  my  colleagues. 
Before  the  next  annual  meeting  the  Council  will  revise  the 
matter.  I  consider  that  the  idea  of  a  registration  of  teachers 
is  an  admirable  one ;  I  only  wonder  that  we  have  not 
thought  of  it  before.  Some  time  ago  I  was  in  search  of 
teachers  of  hieroglyphics  and  of  cuneiform  writing.  I  could 
not  find  any  at  that  time,  but  I  knew  they  were  to  be  found. 
It  is  a  very  useful  suggestion,  and  I  hope  some  practical 
scheme  may  arise  out  of  it. 

CoLONEi.  Plunkett  I  I  should  like  to  refer  to  what 
Dr.  Grierson  said  with  regard  to  the  diflSculty  of  obtaining 
teachers  of  Oriental  languages,  and  also  to  the  loss  the 
Society  sustains  by  the  resignation  of  our  honoured  and 
learned  Secretary,  Professor  Rhys  Davids.  With  regard  to 
the  latter  point,  it  is  not  only  the  great  Oriental  scholars 
that  will  miss  him,  but  all  members  of  the  Society.  Those 
that  live  at  a  distance  always  found  him  ready  to  help  in 
every  possible  way.  His  learning  was  at  their  disposal,  and 
he  was  always  ready  to  give  time  and  trouble  to  assist  them 
in  any  way  he  could. 

My  experience  in  the  matter  of  finding  teachers  of  Oriental 
languages  in  England  bears  out  what  Dr.  Grierson  has  said. 
It  is  shameful  that  such  difficulties  should  be  met  with  by 
military  officers  and  others  in  the  study,  not  merely  of  the 
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less  known  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  languages  of  India, 
but  of  those  that  are  spoken  by  many  millions  of  inhabitants 
of  our  Empire  and  of  countries  with  which  we  have  constant 
intercourse.  Good  teachers  are  scarcely  obtainable,  and 
I  think  the  need  in  this  direction  is  greater  than  even  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  is  aware  of.  The 
extreme  importance  of  providing  facilities  for  the  teaching 
and  study  of  these  languages  should  be  urged  upon  the 
Government  and  on  those  responsible  for  higher  education 
in  London. 

Mr.  Vincent  Smith  :  I  should  like  to  add  my  testimony 
to  that  of  Colonel  Plunkett  on  behalf  of  the  non-resident 
members  of  the  Society  as  to  the  unfailing  courtesy  and 
attention  of  Professor  Rhys  Davids.  Whatever  our  demands 
upon  his  time  and  his  learning,  they  were  willingly  acceded 
to.  The  Report  of  the  Society  says  that  interest  in  Oriental 
learning  is  spreading.  Certainly  the  young  scientific 
University  of  Manchester  has  shown  that  it  is  so  in  choosing 
our  Secretary  to  fill  the  Chair  of  Comparative  Religions. 

Perhaps  I  may  mention  here  a  fact  that  is  of  considerable 
interest  to  the  student  of  history.  Dr.  Vogel,  in  carrying  out 
his  excavations  at  Sarnath,  near  Benares,  where  the  Buddha 
first  began  to  teach,  or,  in  the  Buddhist  phrase,  to  turn  the 
wheel  of  the  law,  has  found  a  new  Asoka  Pillar.  Excavations 
were  begim  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago  in  the  time 
of  Jonathan  Duncan ;  they  were  continued  by  Keith  and 
Cunningham,  and  the  latest  find  is  both  surprising  and 
interesting.  A  dated  inscription  of  the  Kushan  king  Kanishka 
has  also  been  obtained.  The  objects  discovered  by  previous 
explorers  were  not  earlier  than  the  sixth  or  seventh  century. 
Feeling  sure  it  would  be  of  interest  to  the  members  of  this 
Society,  I  have  ventured  to  tell  of  the  discovery. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Rees,  C.I.E.  :  Reference  has  been  made  to 
a  scheme  for  the  teaching  of  Oriental  languages,  and 
I  should  like  to  know  particulars  about  this  matter,  if  any 
information  can  be  afforded.  I  have  been  present  at 
meetings  of  the  Society  when  the  subject  has  been  under 
discussion,  and  am  much  interested  to  know  what  is  to  be 
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done.  The  fact  is  that  there  are  many  competent  teachers 
of  Oriental  languages  in  this  coimtry,  but  there  is  no  work 
for  them  to  do,  with  the  exception  of  occasionally  examining 
candidates  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  There  are  many 
who,  like  myself,  have  been  examiners  in  various  Oriental 
languages,  but  there  is  hardly  any  paid  work  available.  As 
I  am  not  in  search  of  any  myself,  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
saying  that  it  is  not  tutors  who  are  wanted,  but  pupils  who 
are  willing  to  pay  to  be  taught. 

Mr.  Sewell  :  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  one 
item  in  the  accounts,  namely,  the  expenditure  of  £100  on 
the  Abhayagiri  Dagaba.  May  I  ask  how  that  sum  was 
expended  P 

Professor  Rhys  Davids  :  In  reply  to  Mr.  Sewell,  I  have 
to  say  that  the  largest  and  one  of  the  most  ancient  topes  in 
Ceylon  (or,  indeed,  in  India)  was  in  danger  of  destruction 
by  the  rains.  Lord  Stanmore,  one  of  our  Vice-Presidents, 
called  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  this,  and  to  the  fact 
that  the^local  engineers  had  reported  to  the  Ceylon  Govern- 
ment that  nothing  could  be  done  to  save  it.  A  correspondence 
ensued,  resulting  in  Mr.  F.  0.  Oertel,  a  competent  engineer 
and  archaeologist  in  the  Indian  Department  of  Public  Works, 
being  sent  out  to  make  a  further  report,  and  to  suggest 
means,  if  there  were  any,  for  saving  this  important  national 
monument.  The  expenses  were  to  be  defrayed,  half  by  the 
Ceylon  Government  and  half  by  this  Society.  The  payment 
in  question  lis  made  in  pursuance  of  this  arrangement ; 
and  the  liability  of  the  Society  has  been  greatly  reduced 
by  the  very  handsome  donation  from  Lord  Stanmore,  which 
appears  on  the  other  side  of  the  accounts. 

May  I  be  allowed  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
my  very  cordial  and  grateful  thanks  for  the  kind  and  much 
too  appreciative  words  which  have  been  spoken  about  such 
work  as  I  have  been  able  to  do  for  the  Society  and  for  the 
members  of  the  Society.  I  may  perhaps  also  be  allowed, 
as  I  shall  not  have  another  opportunity  of  speaking  as  your 
Secretary,  to  say  how  much  I  feel  the  great  kindness  and 
the  constant  help  which  I  have  received  during  the  eighteen 
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years  that  I  have  been  here,  not  only  from  members  of 
Council,  but  from  members  of  the  Society.  I  am  glad  to 
have  full  confidence  that  my  successor  will  have  the  same 
experience  at  your  hands.  For  without  such  kindness  and 
such  help  the  work  of  a  Secretary  is,  frankly  speaking, 
almost  impossible.  It  is  difficult  enough  in  any  case.  To 
do  what  one  can  do  in  order  to  make  the  very  slender  means 
of  the  Society  go  as  far  as  they  possibly  can  towards  the 
ends  we  all  have  in  view ;  to  use  one's  best  endeavours, 
t-oo  often  without  success,  to  increase  those  slender  means, 
feeUng  all  the  time  that  one  is  accomplishing  so  much  less 
than  one  would  wish,  and  yet  never  to  lose  heart,  is  no 
easy  task.  The  discrepancy  between  aims  and  performance 
is  too  painful.  Yet  has  it  not  always  been  so  with 
pioneer  work  ?  And,  in  spite  of  the  considerable  results 
which  have  been  achieved  in  Oriental  study,  we  are  still 
pioneers.  Especially  in  England,  strange  to  say.  Oriental 
studies  are  still,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  running.  Our  great 
schools  of  learning  neglect  them,  our  Government  shows 
them  little  favour,  the  public  looks  down  upon  them  with 
half-amused  contempt.  And  yet  what  are  the  studies  our 
Society  is  founded  to  promote  ?  As  I  have  said  elsewhere, 
they  are  the  study  of  the  origins  of  all  the  great  religions 
of  the  world,  and  the  history,  through  the  centuries,  of  most. 
They  are  the  study  of  three,  at  least,  of  the  most  interesting 
and  original  systems  of  philosophic  thought.  They  are  the 
study  of  the  political  movements,  the  literary  achievements, 
the  past  and  present  social  and  economic  conditions,  the 
arts  and  the  industries,  the  hopes,  the  wants,  and  the  ideas, 
of  a  large  majority  of  the  human  race.  It  is  a  noble  effort 
the  Society  is  making  to  bring  scientific  order  into  this 
vast  domain.  The  pages  of  our  Journal  show  that  there  is 
no  part  of  it  which  does  not  receive  attention,  if  they  also 
show  that  no  part  receives  the  attention  it  deserves.  The 
harvest  is  too  great,  the  labourers  are  too  few.  We  are  only 
making  the  first  steps  in  a  great  enterprise.  But  in  bidding 
you,  with  great  regret,  farewell,  I  beg  very  earnestly,  and 
with  much  confidence,  to  ask  for  your  unswerving  loyalty. 
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in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  to  the  Society,  and  to  the  cause 
which  the  Society  represents. 

Sir  R.  "West  :  It  is  now  my  duty  to  put  the  proposition 
for  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  and,  with  something  of 
a  crab-like  motion  I  will  begin  backwards  in  dealing  with 
the  observations  that  have  been  made.  Mr.  Rees  and  Colonel 
Plunkett  have  referred  to  a  matter  which  is  of  great  interest. 
I  may  say  that  with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  an  Oriental 
College  a  joint  Committee  of  this  Society  and  the  Central 
Asian  Society  has  already  been  appointed  ;  it  has  held 
several  meetings,  and  will  in  due  course  report.  The  general 
idea  is  that  it  is  desirable  that  at  some  place  in  England,  in 
London  or  at  one  of  the  Universities,  a  School  of  Oriental 
Languages  should  be  founded,  sustained  to  some  extent  by 
Government,  as  a  teaching  institution  and  a  centre  of 
communication  for  scholars.  "We,  as  a  Society,  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  question,  but  there  are  also  wider  interests 
concerned.  The  Committee  is  gathering  information,  and 
hopes  soon  to  frame  a  plan.  In  the  present  inchoate  stage 
of  the  matter,  however,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  imdesirable 
to  say  more.  "When  a  further  stage  of  progress  has  been 
reached,  a  communication  will  be  made  to  members.  The 
objects  to  be  kept  in  view  are  the  promotion  of  Oriental 
learning,  the  organization  of  instruction  and  of  commimication 
among  scholars.  The  nwdus  operandi  will  need  most  careful 
consideration.  I  would  ask  you  to  have  patience  and 
confidence  in  the  Council  and  in  the  Committee.  In  the 
end  something  feasible  will  probably  be  proposed.  "Whether 
it  be  adopted  or  not,  we  shall  feel  that  we  have  done  our 
duty  in  bringing  the  matter  forward  and  in  giving  it  the 
authority  to  be  derived  from  the  support  it  may  gain  from 
the  approval  and  coimtenance  of  a  learned  Society. 

As  to  the  manner  of  taking  votes  in  the  election  of  the 
Council,  I  may  say  that  with  regard  to  the  blue  paper  that 
has  been  circulated,  the  Council  have  concluded  that  it 
would  have  been  better  if  it  had  not  been  issued.  It  is  to 
be  consigned  to  the  limbo  of  things  forgotten.  As  to  the 
obscurity  of  Rules  41  and  42,  they  have,  like  many  other 
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obscurities,  a  historical  explanation.  They  are  amendments 
of  earlier  rules^  and  the  patchwork  result  is  not  quite  so 
clear  as  the  original  form.  I  may  add  that  the  whole  subject 
of  the  rules  is  under  consideration  by  the  Council.  It  is 
probable  that  a  committee  will  be  appointed  charged  with 
the  duty  of  revising  the  rules.  The  decision  that  they  come 
to  will  be  brought  before  members,  who  will  be  able  to 
suggest  improvements,  and  in  this  way  I  think  we  shall 
gain  much,  and  arrive  at  a  clear  solution  of  difficulties  now 
existing  in  the  rules. 

As  to  the  accounts,  Mr.  Kennedy  has  already  explained 
the  matter.  They  are  perfectly  satisfactory  and  are  carefully 
audited,  but  it  is  possible  to  put  them  into  a  better  shape. 
The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Coimcil  will  be  empowered 
to  investigate  and  to  see  whether  the  shape  can  be  improved. 
The  Society  and  the  Coimcil  are  not  living  in  a  Sleepy 
Hollow,  nor  are  they  Lotus  Eaters  reposing  in  a  land  where 
it  is  always  afternoon.  The  only  complaint  that  can  be 
made  by  the  Council  is  the  too  great  activity  of  some  of  the 
members  who  suggest  reforms  that  it  is  impossible  to  carry 
out  as  quickly  as  their  proposers  deem  necessary.  By 
degrees  the  affairs  of  the  Society  will  assume  an  amended 
shape  ;  but  I  can  assure  you  that  there  is  no  idleness  on  the 
part  of  the  Coimcil  or  neglect  of  the  Society's  interests. 

I  regret  that  Lord  Reay  was  called  away,  especially 
because  he  intended  to  make  some  observations  as  to  the 
losses  by  death  and  retirement  that  we  have  sustained 
during  the  past  year.  I  am  incompetent  to  take  his  place, 
but  it  would  be  imgrateful  and  wrong  to  allow  some  of  the 
names  to  pass  without  observation.  It  is,  however,  only 
of  a  very  few  that  I  can  speak.  Lord  Northbrook*s  is 
a  household  name,  honoured  and  beloved  for  the  great 
services  he  rendered  to  his  coimtry,  and  to  this  Society  in 
a  conspicuous  degree.  For  a  considerable  period  he  was 
President  of  the  Society,  and  although  his  close  connection 
with  us  had  to  be  interrupted  because  of  the  pressure  of 
matters  of  even  greater  importance,  he  continued  to  take 
a  deep  interest  in  the  Society's  work  and  progress  to  the 
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end  of  his  life.  We  owe  him  a  large  debt  of  gratitude. 
The  loss  of  Sir  William  Rattigan  we  all  deplore.  He 
worked  himself  up  from  a  humble  position  to  a  high  place, 
and  became  an  authority,  the  chief  authority,  on  certain 
parts  of  Indian  law.  When  he  retired  from  the  public 
service  and  came  home,  he  continued  to  show  an  active 
interest  in  Indian  affairs.  It  would  be  well  if  others  acted 
on  this  principle.  I  hope  that  by  such  means  this  Society 
will  become  a  centre  of  social  activity  with  regard  to  all 
interests  and  institutions  connected  with  Oriental  questions. 
Of  Sir  John  Scott  I  speak  as  of  a  beloved  friend.  He  has 
left  behind  him  both  in  Egypt  and  in  India  a  memory 
revered  by  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him  and  who  fell 
under  the  charm  of  his  personal  influence.  His  interest  in 
the  East  and  his  attraction  for  the  people  were  remarkable. 
He  could  not  often  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  but 
his  loss  is  a  serious  and  regrettable  one.  Mr.  William  Digby 
rendered  important  service  in  his  special  sphere,  and  to 
Major-General  Forlong  we  are  deeply  indebted.  He  was 
a  large  benefactor  to  the  Society,  to  the  extent  of  £5,000. 
Such  generosity  deserves  our  heartiest  recognition. 

I  heartily  concur  with  Dr.  Grierson's  speech.  India's 
needs,  and  the  needs  of  the  East  at  large,  especially  where 
England's  interests  are  at  stake,  require  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society.  We  at  home  require  it,  too.  England  has  to 
perform  work  which,  if  done  in  the  dark,  may  be  done 
erroneously,  and  may  lead  to  terrible  disaster  in  the  future. 
We  must  go  forward,  and  gather  light  by  the  means 
Providence  has  given  to  us.  This  Society,  from  purely 
disinterested  motives,  endeavours  to  shed  light ;  it  gathers 
and  focuses  the  beams  that  come  from  many  sources ;  it 
serves  as  a  centre  of  scholarship  for  both  Europe  and  Asia  ; 
it  deserves  encouragement  from  all  interested  in  learning, 
and  the  enthusiastic  exertions  of  its  own  members.  If  all 
would  contribute  to  its  intellectual  wealth  by  bringing  more 
and  more  active  members  into  it,  we  should  go  on  increasing 
and  prospering  proportionately  more  and  more.  Our  success 
has  in  recent  years  been  largely  due  to  the  work  of  Professor 
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Rhys  Davids,  and  I  would  again  express  our  thanks  and 
gratitude  to  him  for  what  he  has  done.  We  are  all  bound 
according  to  our  abilities  to  follow  his  example.  Each 
member  should  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  his  duty  to  enlist 
effective  recruits,  and  thereby  increase  the  prosperity  and 
usefulness  of  the  Society.  We  all  wish  Professor  Rhys 
Davids  the  best  of  success  in  his  new  sphere,  and  I  know 
he  will  be  glad  to  recognise  that  his  place  here  is  being 
worthily  filled  and  his  example  never  forgotten. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  auditors  for  the  trouble  they  have 
taken ;  your  acclamation  shows  that  this  is  the  feeling  of 
members,  and  probably  expresses  also  the  desire  that  we 
may  have  reason  for  gratitude  next  year  for  similar  services 
equally  well  performed. 

After  an  interval  for  tea  the  meeting  resumed. 

Lord  Reay  :  Mr.  Brodrick,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — 
Some  time  ago  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
gave  their  sanction  to  a  scheme  for  encouraging  at  the 
great  public  schools  of  this  country  an  interest  in  India 
and  Indian  history.  It  was  arranged  that  a  prize  of  books 
should  be  given  annually  at  each  of  the  schools  selected 
for  this  purpose  for  an  essay  on  a  subject  chosen  by  the 
Council  of  the  Society,  the  award  being  made  by  the  head- 
master of  the  school ;  and  that  then  the  essays  of  the  prize- 
winners should  be  examined  under  the  direction  of  the 
Society  itself,  which  would  award  to  the  writer  of  the  one 
deemed  to  be  the  best  a  special  medal,  called  "  The  Royal 
Asiatic  Society's  Public  School  Medal."  By  this  scheme 
it  was  hoped  to  interest  future  citizens  of  the  Empire,  while 
yet  at  a  most  impressionable  age,  in  the  past,  present,  and 
future  of  England's  greatest  dependency. 

The  history  of  the  scheme  is  an  interesting  one.  In  1897 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  decided  to  establish  a  special 
Jubilee  Gold  Medal,  to  be  awarded  every  third  year,  with 
the  view  of  encouraging  Oriental  learning  amongst  English- 
speaking  people  throughout  the  world.  For  this  purpose 
a  special  committee  was  appointed,  by  whoso  exertions, 
particularly  by  the  indefatigable  energy  of  their  chairman, 
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Mr.  A.  N.  Wollaston,  C.I.E.,  a  sum  of  nearly  £450  was 
collected,  an  amount  sufficient  for  the  necessary  endowment. 
This  result  was  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  scheme  was  fortimate  enough  to  secure  the  patronage 
and  support  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  and  the 
Viceroy.  Meanwhile,  the  idea  had  been  taken  up  warmly 
in  Madras,  and  as  a  consequence  a  sum  of  £1,225  was 
forthcoming,  to  which  His  Highness  the  Eajah  of  Cochin, 
the  late  Maharajah  Gajapatti  Eao,  and  the  Kajah  of 
Parlakimedi,  each  contributed  £300.  The  annoimcement 
of  this  munificent  donation  from  the  Madras  Presidency 
reached  England  after  the  fimd  had  been  officially  declared 
to  be  closed,  and  the  question  then  arose  as  to  what  should 
be  done  with  the  additional  simi  thus  obtained.  It  was  at 
first  suggested  that  the  Jubilee  Medal  should  be  awarded 
annually  instead  of  triennially,  but  to  this  there  were  many 
objections.  In  particular,  it  was  not  practicable  to  modify 
in  any  way  the  scheme  under  which  a  medal  had  been 
specially  established  to  commemorate  Her  Majesty's  Jubilee. 
After  much  consideration  and  inquiry  the  Committee  finally 
gave  their  approval  to  the  scheme  which  has  been  outlined 
above.  In  addition  to  this  a  provision  has  been  made  for 
encouraging  scholarship,  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the 
original  proposal,  by  setting  aside  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  augmented  fund  a  simi  to  be  devoted  to  aiding  the 
publication  of  some  work  which  the  Society  may  select  as 
deserving  of  its  support.  The  scheme,  which  was  of  a 
thoroughly  practical  nature  and  well  adapted  for  the  purpose 
in  view,  received  the  approval  of  the  donors  in  Madras,  and 
is  now  in  operation. 

The  medal  this  year  has  been  awarded  to  E.  W.  Homer, 
of  Eton  College.  Many  present  to-day  were  educated  at 
Eton,  and  will  be  delighted  to  know  that  the  great  school 
has  carried  off  the  prize.  The  subject  of  the  essay  was 
"  The  Life  and  Times  of  Eanjit  Singh,"  and  I  may  say  that 
it  was  not  easy  to  decide  between  the  merits  of  two  essays 
sent  in,  namely,  that  of  Mr.  Homer  and  one  by  Mr.  Jameson, 
of  Merchant  Taylors'  School.     This  fact  makes  the  success  of 
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Mr.  Homer  all  the  more  signal,  as  it  was  only  after  a  severe 
competition  that  the  medal  was  awarded  to  him.  At  the 
same  time  I  would  venture  to  congratulate  Mr.  Jameson  on 
his  essay,  which  was  considered  to  have  a  great  degree  of 
excellence,  and  the  school  to  which  he  belongs,  Merchant 
Taylors',  the  school  which  carried  off  the  medal  last  year. 
I  must,  however,  express  my  regret  that  such  schools  as 
Rugby,  Charterhouse,  Westminster,  and  Winchester  have 
not  shown  interest  in  the  scheme,  and  have  not  participated 
in  the  competition.  I  hope  that  on  future  occasions  they 
will  put  in  an  appearance,  and  that  we  may  be  able  to  award 
the  medal  to  one  of  these  schools.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
overloaded  curriculum  of  public  schools,  but  the  subject  of 
Indian  history  is  one  which  cannot  be  neglected.  Anyone 
who  has  read  the  epoch-making  statement  of  the  Prime 
Minister  will  have  seen  the  prominent  part  India  plays  in 
the  scheme  of  defence  of  the  Empire,  and  no  citizen  can 
afPord  to  be  unacquainted  with  India's  history.  There  are 
other  reasons  for  regret  at  the  former  neglect  of  history  in 
public  schools.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  history  is  now 
u  compulsory  subject  in  the  curriculum  of  most  secondary 
schools.  The  history  of  our  Empire  and  of  our  coimtry  should 
certainly  be  compulsory.  It  can  be  made  more  attractive 
than  any  subject  taught  at  school,  but  this  depends  upon 
the  method  followed.  If  masters  adhere  slavishly  to  text- 
books they  will  not  inspire  much  interest.  I  do  not  wish 
to  say  anything  against  text-books ;  they  are  necessary,  but 
in  the  teaching  of  history  it  is  the  individuality  of  the 
teacher  which  is  all-important,  and  which  alone  can  secure 
satisfactory  results.  History  has  for  its  object  the  knowledge 
of  events  in  their  true  causes  and  connection,  the  exercise 
of  judgment  and  criticism,  and  the  recognition  of  the 
principles  underlying  the  facts.  History  appeals  to  the 
imagination  of  schoolboys,  and  in  all  methods  of  teaching 
this  factor  should  be  taken  into  account.  This  imaginative 
factor,  however,  does  not  dispense  with  the  necessary  basis 
of  the  full  and  accurate  knowledge  of  an  epoch.  But  the 
teacher  can  arrange  facts  for  future  use  and  generalisation. 
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Is  there  a  model  text-book  for  the  teaching  of  history,  it 
may  be  asked  ?  The  answer  is,  Yes,  there  is  such  a  text- 
book. No  one  will,  I  think,  deny  that  in  the  Bible  we  have 
a  guide  as  to  the  method  of  instruction  in  history,  leaving 
a  strong  impression  on  the  mind.  We  do  not  find  in  the 
Old  Testament  merely  chronological  data  with  a  mass  of 
details ;  but  events  are  given  in  chronological  order,  all 
centreing  round  some  eminent  individual  who  played  a  great 
part  in  the  history  of  the  time.  Details  are  given  of  the 
individual  which  shed  light  on  the  period  in  which  he  lived. 
Biography  forms  a  great  part  of  historical  teaching  in  the 
Bible.  Such  figures  as  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph,. 
Moses,  David,  and  St.  Paul  stand  out  with  clearness.  In 
the  life  of  Joseph,  for  instance,  we  learn  the  social  conditions 
of  Egypt  in  his  time.  We  must  avoid  teaching  history  by 
endeavouring  to  cover  a  large  field,  giving  little  detail  and 
merely  creating  a  confused  and  indistinct  general  impression. 
The  teacher  should  select  characteristic  periods,  and  then 
go  into  as  much  detail  as  possible.  In  the  history  of 
England,  for  example,  the  periods  of  Egbert,  the  Conqueror^ 
Elizabeth,  the  Protectorate,  Queen  Anne,  George  III  are 
characteristic.  Set  them  forth  with  distinctness  and  gradually 
fill  up  the  gaps  between.  Any  teacher  can  give  a  clear  idea 
of  a  period,  and  should  stir  the  curiosity  of  his  scholars  ta 
gain  for  themselves  by  reading  fuller  and  wider  knowledge. 
History  must  bo  taught  in  a  systematic  way  to  be  understood 
by  the  scholar.  Method  is  all  -  important  and  must  be 
systematic.  I  may  give  as  an  instance  a  method  adopted 
in  a  certain  school.  Twenty  dates  are  given  to  a  boy  in  one 
term,  and  round  these  the  teaching  is  grouped ;  the  next 
term  thirty  more  dates  are  added,  and  in  the  third  the 
number  mounts  up  to  one  hundred.  So  his  knowledge  is 
gradually  expanded  and  his  personal  interest  in  the  subject 
stimulated.  I  would  also  insist  upon  the  value  of  biography 
in  the  teaching  of  history.  The  life  of  William  of  Wykeham 
illustrates  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Alfred,  A'Becket, 
Chaucer,  Cecil,  Bacon,  Cromwell,  Pitt  give  abundant 
materials  for  reading.     In  his  leisure  let  a  boy  also  read 
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"  JiiKus  Caosar,"  "  King  John "  ;  and  as  a  Scotsman  you 
will  not  wonder  if  I  mention  also  "Ivanhoe"  and  "Marmion/* 
the  gems  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  aids  to  his  knowledge  of 
history.  I  have  taken  the  subject  of  English  history 
because  I  am  quite  sure  that  all  here  will  realise  better  my 
meaning ;  but  I  might  equally  well  have  taken  Indian 
history.  Let  me  add  that  the  object  of  teaching  history  is 
to  kindle  patriotism.  No  one  can  be  thoroughly  patriotic 
unless  he  understands  the  history  of  his  country.  It  is 
impossible  for  a  man  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  good  citizenship 
imless  at  school  he  has  learned  the  causes  of  the  greatness 
of  the  Empire  which  he  is  destined  to  serve  and  to  maintain. 
If  we  would  avoid  the  perils  to  which  this  great  Empire  of 
ours  is  exposed,  if  we  would  successfully  grapple  with  waves 
of  popular  delusion  and  divert  the  people  from  courses  which 
are  dangerous,  we  must  be  able  to  appeal  to  the  Court  of 
History  and  to  the  lessons  it  contains. 

It  is  now  my  pleasant  duty  to  ask  Mr.  Brodrick  to 
present  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society's  Public  School  Medal 
to  Mr.  E.  W.  Horner.  Mr.  Brodrick  has  been  kind  enough 
to  come  here,  and  it  is  but  appropriate  that  the  medal  should 
be  presented  by  an  old  Etonian,  now  holding  a  distinguished 
office  in  the  State,  to  an  Eton  boy  who  may  some  day, 
perchance,  be  his  successor. 

Mr.  Bhodiuc^k  :  I  hope  the  admirable  speech  of  Lord 
Reuy  to  which  we  have  just  listened,  and  his  references 
to  the  works  of  English  literature  with  which  a  schoolboy 
should  be  familiar,  have  not  depressed  other  members  of  the 
audience  as  they  have  depressed  me.  It  has  brought  home 
to  me  the  entire  deficiency  of  my  education,  and  of  the 
way  I  neglected  my  opportunities  in  failing  to  master  what 
I  ought  to  have  known  when  I  left  the  Sixth  Form.  But 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  there  is  in  this  room  one 
person  more  depressed  even  than  I  am — my  old  tutor,  and 
the  Headmaster  of  Eton,  Dr.  Warre.  He  must  be  thinkins: 
how  handicapped  we  all  were  when  we  left  Eton  and  went 
out  into  life.  But  in  spite  of  that  handicap,  Etonians  have 
managed   to   give   a  fair   account  of   themselves.      I  must 
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confess  that  I  was  never  inspired  by  the  school  work 
of  the  day — not  under  the  present  Head — and  the  only 
work  of  English  literature  which  I  was  ever  invited  to  read 
as  a  holiday  task  during  my  six  and  a  half  years  at  Eton 
was  "  Hamlet."  But  I  was  never  asked  to  write  an  English 
€ssay.  It  would  have  been  astonishing  then  if  anyone 
from  Eton  had  competed  with  other  schools  in  writing  an 
«ssay  on  a  historical  subject,  and  much  more  astonishing 
if  Eton  had  won  the  prize.  All  that,  however,  is  now 
changed,  and  Eton,  in  this  respect  as  in  others,  holds  its 
own.  I  have  great  pleasure  to-day  in  seeing  an  Eton  boy 
come  out  head  in  a  competition  among  public  schools,  and 
still  greater  pleasure  because  Mr.  Homer  has  a  good  Eton 
pedigree.  Homer  is  a  name  that  has  long  been  known  at 
Eton.  There  have  been  brilliant  successes  on  his  father's 
^ide,  but  I  think  something  must  be  due  to  the  mother's 
side  also.  It  reminds  me  of  the  story  about  a  Scotchman 
who  was  being  congratulated  on  the  victory  of  a  candidate 
at  a  Parliamentary  election.  "Ah,  weel,"  observed  the  old 
man,  **he  did  wonderfully,  but  he  must  have  had  a  clever 
mother." 

I  must  say  that  it  is  very  encouraging  to  see  anybody 
at  Eton  coming  forward  in  relation  to  an  Indian  matter. 
Eton  has  lately  had  such  extraordinary  successes  in  India  that 
there  is  a  danger  of  its  thinking  it  has  a  monopoly  of  the 
high  posts  in  that  dependency.  Among  other  distinguished 
administrators  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Governor- 
General  was  an  Eton  boy ;  the  last  four  Governors-General, 
in  fact,  have  hailed  from  Eton.  The  present  Governors  of 
Madras  and  Bombay  were  pupils  of  Dr.  Warre,  and  for 
six  months  during  the  absence  of  the  Viceroy,  Lord  Ampthill 
acted  in  Lord  Curzon's  place.  All  Etonians  who  write 
fluently  go  to  India,  and  the  boy  who  in  my  day  wrote 
the  most  fluently  is  now  Governor-General.  I  hope  that 
Mr.  Homer  will  find  his  way  there  in  a  no  less  prominent 
position. 

I  have  had  the  advantage  of  reading  the  essay  written 
by  Mr.  Homer,  and  I  have  been  struck  by  his  grasp  of 
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the  subject  and  his  originality  of  expression.  I  must 
congratulate  those  who  were  responsible  for  giving  the 
subject  of  the  essay,  for  I  can  imagine  none  more  inspiring 
to  the  imagination  than  the  history  of  Ranjit  Singh.  The 
whole  Sikh  history  has  been  well  brought  out  in  Sir  John 
Gordon's  recent  work.  The  Sikhs  are  an  extraordinarily 
imaginative  race  ;  they  have  been  welded  together,  and  have 
pursued  an  absolutely  consistent  policy  since  the  time  that 
Ranjit  Singh  co-ordinated  them  into  a  whole  and  raised 
them  into  a  great  power.  For  one  himdred  years  the 
Sikh  power  became  the  chief  subordinate  power  in  India. 
Throughout  the  life  of  that  great  man,  Ranjit  Singh,  I  have 
remarked  two  things :  a  continuity  of  purpose  seldom  seen 
in  rulers  in  these  days  of  hasty  judgments  and  cheap 
newspapers,  and  his  absolute  faith  in  British  promises,  with 
the  strong  determination  to  keep  his  promises  to  the  British. 
There  was  no  greater  crisis  in  his  history  than  when  he  had 
extended  his  dominions  beyond  the  Indus,  and  was  told 
by  the  British  Government  that  he  must  go  back.  This 
arrogant  ruler,  in  the  face  of  all  India,  climbed  down,  but 
he  remained  loyal  to  his  engagements.  His  loyalty  stood 
us  in  good  stead  when  the  first  Afghan  war  brought  us  into 
collision  with  Dost  Mahomed.  The  absence  of  this  continuity 
brought  the  nation  to  disaster  after  hia  death,  but  there  wa& 
a  recrudescence  at  the  time  of  the  Mutiny,  when  the  Sikhs, 
standing  side  by  side  with  the  British,  welded  that  good 
feeling  between  the  two  which  has  ever  since  existed.  The 
Panjab  was  secure  long  before  Lucknow  was  relieved  by 
Havelock,  and  the  Sikh  has  fairly  earned  for  his  country 
the  title  of  "  Guard-room  of  the  Empire,"  as  General  Gordon 
called  it.  These  events  seem  far  back,  but  there  are  some 
living  who  remember  the  Mutiny,  some  who  have  even  seen 
Ranjit  Singh.  Very  few  are  living  now  who  saw  a  Sovereign 
before  Queen  Victoria,  but  Sir  Frederick  Haines  fought  at 
Mudkee  and  Chilian  wallah.  So  much  has  become  ancient 
history  which  is  really  near  to  our  own  time,  and  we  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  for  givinp: 
us  an  opportunity  year  by  year  to  carry  our  minds  back 
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to  these  periods.  The  Society's  competition  will  help  to 
inspire  Englishmen  to  give  greater  attention  to  our  great 
dependency,  which  owes  much  to  us,  but  to  which  we  also 
owe  something.  It  is  in  that  dependency  that  so  many 
Englishmen  spend  the  whole  of  their  lives,  and  often  sacrifice 
their  lives,  and  India  will  always  remain  the  greatest 
testimony  in  Asia  to  what  a  conquering  nation  can  do  for 
{I  country  by  continued  good  government  and  by  an  absolute 
setting  aside  of  self-interest  in  favour  of  the  governed.  I  have 
now  great  pleasure  in  handing  the  medal  to  Mr.  Homer; 
I  congratulate  him  and  his  school,  and  I  hope  the  winning 
of  this  medal  will  be  the  beginning  of  a  long  series  of 
successes  which  will  land  him  in  one  of  the  highest 
departments  of  the  State. 

Lord  Reay  :  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  propose 
a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  for  coming  here  this  afternoon  to  present  the  medal 
to  Mr.  Horner.  We  all  know  the  prominent  position 
]Mr.  Brodrick  holds  and  the  many  duties  he  has  to  perform. 
But  in  this  country  we  realise  that  the  more  busy  a  statesman 
is  the  more  claims  are  made  upon  him  to  perform  other 
duties ;  it  is  part  of  the  programme  of  his  official  life. 

In  what  I  have  said  to-day  I  have  carefully  avoided 
educational  controversies,  but  I  should  like  to  say  that 
I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  public  schools  are  in 
earnest  in  taking  up  the  teaching  of  history,  and  will  do 
well  to  recognise  more  and  more  the  importance  of  the 
subject.  Otherwise,  we  shall  have  this  extraordinary  state 
of  things :  boys  from  those  classes  which  attend  the  public 
elementary  schools,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Board  of 
Education  and  the  enlightened  control  of  the  local  educational 
authorities,  by  their  growing  attention  to  historical  study 
will  be  better  informed  on  the  subject  than  the  boys  of 
our  leading  public  schools.  Would  it  not  be  a  scandal  if 
boys  at  higher  grade  and  higher  elementary  schools  were 
to  have  greater  opportunities  for  obtaining  knowledge  of 
history  than  can  be  obtained  by  the  sons  of  the  wealthier 
classes  ?    No  one  can  admit  that  this  is  a  desirable  state  of 
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things  ;  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  allowed.  I  foresee 
a  useful  rivalry  between  the  public  schools  of  England  and 
Scotland  in  the  teaching  of  this  most  important  subject. 
The  presence  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to-day  has  given 
the  sanction  of  a  distinguished  statesman  to  the  importance 
of  this  subject.  Our  gratitude  to  him  for  his  presence 
to-day  is  also  connected  with  hopes  of  favours  to  come,  and 
we  trust  that  we  shall  see  him  here  again  next  year.  I  ask 
you  to  give  him  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks. 

Mr.  Brodrick  :  I  thank  you  all,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
for  the  most  kind  way  in  which  you  have  accorded  me  a  vote 
of  thanks.  I  would  especially  thank  Lord  Reay  for  having 
made  it  clear  that  he  means  to  use  the  whole  of  his  great 
influence  that  no  change  should  for  some  time  take  place  in 
the  Indian  Secretaryship !  I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here 
to-day  because  of  our  hero  of  the  afternoon,  and  to  represent 
the  Government  to  which  I  am  proud  to  belong. 

Dr.  Warre  :  Lord  Reay,  Mr.  Brodrick,  ladies,  and 
gentlemen, — I  have  not  much  to  say  beyond  the  expression 
of  thanks  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  for  what  they  have 
done  for  the  Public  Schools  in  this  matter.  By  their 
liberality  and  foresight  they  have  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  competition  destined  to  awaken  the  interest  of  the  rising 
generation  in  the  affairs  of  India.  When  I  was  approached 
by  Mr.  WoUaston  on  the  matter,  I  at  once  acknowledged 
its  importance,  and  entered  heartily  into  the  scheme.  We 
are  erroneously  supposed  to  do  nothing  at  Eton  but  Classics, 
and  not  to  care  for  History,  and  I  am  afraid  my  friend 
Mr.  Brodrick  has  accentuated  this  belief.  But  it  is  not 
founded  on  fact.  We  have  now  a  flourishing  history  school 
under  Mr.  Marten,  and  I  hope  that  the  event  of  to-day 
will  do  something  in  future  to  disprove  this  imputation 
whenever  and  wherever  it  may  be  made.  It  should  at  any 
rate  preclude  that  wholesale  denunciation  of  our  pedantic 
adhesion  to  the  Classics,  and  carelessness  as  regards  other 
things,  which  seems  to  be  in  fashion.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
I  take  a  great  interest  in  India,  for  I  have  had  many  of 
my  pupils  employed  in  its  government,  three  at  one  time, 
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viz.,  Lord  Elgin,  Lord  Harris,  and  Lord  Wenlock,  when 
I  was  asked  to  come  and  hold  'pupil  room'  in  Allahabad, 
as  the  most  central  place  in  India  for  them  all  to  meet  me. 
But  much  as  I  should  have  liked  to  visit  India,  it  would 
have  taken  too  long  a  time  to  go  thither  and  back  even 
for  '  pupil  room,'  and  would  have  involved  too  long  a  neglect 
of  duty  at  Eton.  Well,  I  can  only  add  that,  notwith- 
standing the  alleged  poverty  of  the  education  of  Etonians, 
they  have  managed  to  come  to  the  front  in  India,  and  to  give 
a  satisfactory  account  of  themselves  to  those  over  them,  and 
they  are  the  best  judges.  The  Royal  Asiatic  Society  also 
knows  what  Eton  has  done.  At  Eton  we  are  naturally 
greatly  pleased  by  Mr.  Homer's  success,  and  I  only  hope  that, 
as  I  shall  not  again  have  the  opportunity  to  come  here  as 
Headmaster  to  congratulate  Etonians  on  winning  the  medal, 
my  successors  may  often  come. 

Dr.  Oust  :  As  a  member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  for 
fifty  years,  I  should  like  to  say  that  things  have  progressed 
a  good  deal  since  I  was  at  Eton  seventy  years  ago,  when 
boys  did  not  even  know  where  India  was,  much  less  anything 
about  the  subject  of  this  afternoon's  discussion.  But  a  much 
more  practical  education  is  now  given.  Latin  and  Ghreek 
are  very  good,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  they  are  of  much 
use  in  after  life.  I  rejoice  that  after  my  Eton  days  most 
of  my  life  was  spent  in  India ;  I  have  lived  among  the 
Sikhs,  and  I  must  say  here  that  though  Ran  jit  Singh  was 
a  great  man,  a  still  greater  was  Lord  Lawrence.  It  rejoices 
my  heart  to  see  Eton  boys  coming  forward  and  taking  an 
interest  in  Indian  affairs.  Further  progress  still  will  be 
made,  and  I  hope  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  will  contribute 
as  much  as  possible  to  it.  I  must  express  my  thanks  that 
an  old  Etonian  has  been  permitted  to  speak. 

June  20t/f,  1905. — Lord  Reay,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  President  announced  that  the  Special  General  Meeting 
summoned  to  take  place  before  the  Ordinary  General 
Meeting  had  been  postponed  until  after  that  meeting  had 
taken  place. 
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Mr.  G.  C.  Whitworth, 

Mr.  James  W.  Sharpe, 

Mr.  Joseph  Nadin  Rawson, 

Mr.  E.  Colston, 

Mr.  W.  H.  NichoUs, 

Dr.  J.  P.  Vogel, 

Babu  Bijaya  Chandra  Mazumdar, 

Pandit  Gouri  Datta  Misra  Vidyabhusana, 

Mr.  Rustam  Jivanji  Jamshedji  Modi, 

Mr.  Jyotish  Chandra  Ghose 

were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

The  Rev.  S.  Stitt  then  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Muhammadan 
Talismans  from  the  Maldive  Islands,"  illustrated  by  lantern 
slides.  A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Dr.  Gaster,  Dr.  Hoey, 
Dr.  Hirschfeld,  and  others  took  part. 

After  an  interval  for  tea  a  Special  General  Meeting, 
convened  by  notice  issued  under  Rule  67,  was  held  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  altering  the  rules  so  as  to  allow 
of  the  appointment  of  Honorary  Vice-Presidents. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Thornton  moved  that  at  the  end  of  Rule  28 
the  following  clause  be  added: — "Members  of  the  Society 
who  have  filled  the  office  of  Vice-President,  but  do  not 
desire  re-election,  or  are  otherwise  considered  worthy  of  the 
distinction,  may  in  like  manner  be  appointed  Honorary 
Vice-Presidents,  that  is  to  say,  Vice-Presidents  without 
a  seat  in  the  Council.  The  number  of  such  appointments 
shall  not  be  limited,  and,  unless  otherwise  desired  by  the 
holder,  the  appointment  shall  continue  in  force  so  long  as 
he  remains  a  member  of  the  Society." 

The  motion  having  been  seconded,  Mr.  Fleet  moved 
as  an  amendment,  "That  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to 
a  Committee  to  be  appointed  by  this  meeting,  and  not 
necessarily  to  consist  of  only  members  of  the  Council." 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Mr.  Irvine,  Mr.  Keith, 
Syed  Ameer  Ali,  Mr.  Thomas,  Dr.  Hoey,  Mr.  Sturdy, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Sir  Robert  Douglas,  and  others  took  part. 

J.K.A.8.    190^  40 
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Mr.  Thornton  agreeing  that  the  matter  should  be  referred 
to  a  committee,  it  was  resolved  that  Sir  Raymond  West 
(chairman),  Mr.  Thornton,  Mr,  Fleet,  Syed  Ameer  Ali, 
Dr.  Hoey,  and  Mr.  Sturdy  be  a  committee  to  consider  and 
report  to  the  next  General  Meeting  in  November  on  the 
motion  before  the  meeting  and  matters  arising  out  of  it. 
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BUDDHIST   IHSCBIPTIOH    OF   BHAVADEVA 

BANAKESABIN. 

By  professor  F.  KIELHORN,  C.I.E.;    Gottingen. 

A  BOUT  sixty  years  ago  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stevenson,  in  the 
Journal  Bombay  As.  Soc,  vol.  i,  p.  148  fE.,  published 
a  kind  of  facsimile  and  a  translation  of  an  inscription,  a  copy 
of  which  had  been  received  from  Major  Wilkinson,  Resident 
at  Nagpur  in  the  Central  Provinces.  Dr.  Stevenson  also 
laid  before  the  Bombay  Society  a  transcript  of  the  text  in 
Nagarl  characters,   but   this    has  not  been  made  public.^ 

^  The  translation  is  a  literary  curioeity.  A  few  examples  will  show  what 
Dr.  Stevenson's  text  may  have  been  like,  and  how  some  otherwise  quite 
incomprehensible  passages  of  the  translation  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for. 
The  words  dslt-kshitau  kahitipaiih  at  the  bennning  of  verse  5  were  misread 
urisxkshitau  ktihitipatihy  and  translated  therefore  by  *the  SovereisTi  Lord  of 
Urisi  (Orissa)/  In  verse  25  a  king,  by  a  well-known  rhetorical  figure,  is 
described  as  *'a  preceptor  {ffuru)j  yet  striving  to  learn  his  lessons."  Here 
the  word  guru  was  misread  turtt^  and  the  translation  accordingly  became :  he 
*  wandered  through  Turn,  exerting  his  mind  in  the  study  of  holy  science ; ' 
to  which  was  added  the  note  that  '*this  must  be  Turan  or  Tartary/'  and  that 
**  perhaps  Tibet  might  be  included  under  this  name,  and  a  visit  to  the  Grand 
Lama  one  object  of  the  pilgrimage.*'  At  the  end  of  verse  38  we  have  the  words 
traffziv5jval4y  *  splendid  like  a  garland.'  The  sign  for  p  bein^  similar  to  the  sign 
for  ^,  the  four  last  syllables  were  read  sivo  JvdM,  and  explained  to  denote,  and 
translated  by  *  the  year  711.'  What  curious  meanings  were  derived  from  even 
quite  simple  verses  may  be  seen,  e.g.,  from  the  translation  of  verse  16:  ''After 
having  for  a  long  time  journeyed  patiently,  enduring  privations,  the  associate  of 
bears,  and  ravenous  beasts,  tne  lord  of  the  earth  married  one  of  the  Pap^ava 
family,  and  a  child  called  Udayana  being  bom  to  him,  he  had  the  happiness  of 
possessing  a  son." 

J.R.A.B.   1905.  41 
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Through  the  kindness  of  my  friend  Dr.  Fleet  I  have  long 
been  in  possession  of  excellent  paper  impressions  of  this 
inscription,^  and  I  have  briefly  referred  to  its  contents 
already  in  ^.  Ind.y  vol.  iv,  p.  267.  As  the  inscription, 
though  fragmentary,  contains  several  points  of  considerable 
interest,  I  now  give  a  fuller  account  of  it,  together  with 
the  text  so  far  as  I  can  make  it  out  from  the  materials  at 
my  disposal,  and  part  of  a  translation. 

The  stone  which  bears  this  record  is  now  in  the  Nagpur 
Provincial  Museum,  where  it  is  reported  to  have  been 
brought  from  Ratanpur  (Ratnapura),  a  well-known  town  in 
the  Bilaspur  District  of  the  Central  Provinces,  about 
210  miles  E.N.E.  of  Nagpur.  It  contains  twenty  lines  of 
writing,  which  covers  a  space  of  between  4'  4"  and  4'  10" 
long  by  about  1'  11"  high.  But  as  we  have  it  now,  the 
stone  is  only  the  remainder  of  a  larger  stone,  of  which 
a  portion  on  the  proper  left  was  broken  away  and  has  not 
been  recovered.  The  inscription  being  in  verse,  we  see  that 
between  28  and  35  aksharas  are  missing  at  the  end  of  the 
lines,  and  that  the  writing  of  the  inscription  originally  must 
have  covered  therefore  a  space  of  about  6'  long  by  1'  11" 
high.  The  greater  part  of  what  is  left  to  us  is  in  a  fair 
state  of  preservation ;  but  in  the  last  three  lines  many 
aksharas  are  entirely  effaced,  and  in  other  places  single 
letters  and  groups  of  letters  have  become  more  or  less 
illegible.  The  size  of  the  letters  is  between  about  J"  and  J", 
and  somewhat  less  in  the  two  last  lines.  Both  the  writing 
and  the  engraving  have  been  done  with  great  care  and  skilL 
The  characters  belong  to  the  northern  class  of  alphabets. 
They  resemble  in  a  general  way  those  of  the  Kaigiaswa 
inscription  of  Sivagana  of  the  Malava  (Vikrama)  year  795, 
published  with  a  photo-lithograph  in  Ind.  Ant,  vol.  xix, 
p.  55  ff. ;  and  the  inscription  may,  on  palaeographical 
grounds,  be  assigned  to  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century  a.d.^     Of  the  consonants,  jh  and  dh  do  not  occur 

^  For  other  impressions  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Burgess  and  to  Mr.  Couseos. 

'  The  inscription  is  decidedly  earlier  than  the  Sherga4h  (Kd^)  Buddhist 
inscription  of  tne  Sdmanta  Devadatta  of  the  (Vikrama)  year  847  Northern  Lut, 
No.  11),  of  which  I  possess  Dr.  Fleet's  impressions. 
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in  the  extant  part  of  the  inscription;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  characters  include  the  sign  of  the  upadhmdniya  (in 
'tatparah::pratidinam,  1.  11,  dariitah-panka,  1.  12,  and  ratnd- 
karahzpanchamahf  1.  13),  and  a  well-known  form  of  final  i, 
e.g.  in  bhavity  1. 16  (but  not  in  puraatdty  1.  6,  where,  as  in  the 
case  of  final  n  and  m,  the  ordinary  sign  of  ta  with  the  subscript 
ptrdma  has  been  employed).  The  language  is  Sanskrit  and, 
excepting  the  introductory  dm  namah,  the  whole  is  in  verse. ^ 
The  total  number  of  verses  is  43.  The  verses  1-38  were 
composed  by  Bhaskarabhatta,  who  was  a  good  scholar  and 
apparently  familiar  with  works  like  the  Vdsavadattd  and  the 
Kddamhan,  Verse  39  occurs  in  many  other  inscriptions; 
and  the  four  verses  40-43  (in  lines  18-20),  which  are  in 
a  different  style,  may  be  a  somewhat  later  addition  to 
Bhaskarabhatta's  praiasti.  The  orthography  calls  for  few 
remarks.  The  letter  b  is  throughout  denoted  by  the  sign 
for  V ;  before  r,  t  is  occasionally  doubled,  as  in  maittri,  1.  1, 
and  puttre,  1.  6 ;  the  word  mmSa  is  spelt  vanSa  in  1.  4  (but 
not  in  1.  7),  and  mimdmsd  perhaps  mimdnsd,  in  1.  19 ;  and, 
as  is  often  the  case  elsewhere,  sattva,  uj/vala,  and  sattra  are 
written  8atva,  u/vaia,  and  satra,  in  lines  1,  16,  17,  and  19. 
Mistakes  of  the  writer  that  may  be  noticed  here  are  chiramsvah 
for  chiram  vah,  in  1.  2,  and  Raghund  for  Maghund,  in  1.  14. 

The  inscription  is  a  Buddhist  inscription.  It  opens  with 
four  verses  which  glorify,  and  invoke  the  protection  of, 
the  Buddha,  under  the  names  of  Jina  and  Tdyin}  The 
author  then,  in  verses  5-15,  extols  a  king  SHryaghds/ta, 
and  records  that  that  king,  deeply  grieved  at  the  loss  of 
a  dear  son  who  had  died  by  a  fall  from  the  top  of  the  palace, 
and  desirous  of  crossing  the  ocean  of  this  mundane  existence, 
built  a  splendid  mansion  (or  temple)  of  the  Muni,  i.e.  the 
Sage  (Buddha).  Some  time  after  Suryaghosha  there  came, 
according  to  verse  16,  another  king,  named  Udayana,  bom 
from   the  Fdndava   vathia,     A  son  of  his  is  spoken  of  in 

^  There  may  have  been  a  short  prose  passage,  containing  a  date,  at  the  end  of 
line  17. 

'  This  name  also  occurs  in  the  Shergadh  (Eota)  inscription  mentioned  above ; 
see  Ind.  Ant.,  vol.  xiv,  p.  46,  lines  6  and  11.  Cf.  on  the  name  M.  Senart's  note 
in  the  MahdvastUy  vol.  ii,  p.  643. 
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verses  17  and  18,  but  his  name  has  disappeared.  After  him, 
verse  19  introduces  the  king  Bhavadeva,  who  was  a  fourth 
son — it  is  uncertain  whether  of  Udayana  himself  or,  which 
seems  to  me  more  probable,  of  that  son  of  TJdayana's  whose 
name  was  given  in  verse  17.  Verses  20-32  are  entirely 
devoted  to  Bhavadova's  glorification,  but  all  we  really  learn 
from  them  is  that  he  also  bore  the  names  Ranakeaarin  and 
Chmtadurga}  Bhavadcva,  according  to  verse  33,  took  care 
of  "the  abode  of  Sugata"  founded  by  Suryaghosha;  and 
under  him  two  men  restored  that  building,  which  had  fallen 
into  decay.  One  of  them,  whose  name  has  been  lost,  in 
verse  34  is  described  as  a  favourite  of  the  king's,  a  Brahma^ 
{agrajaufnan)  "who  had  studied  the  words  (or  teachings) 
of  Sugata  and  was  versed  in  the  science  of  medicine,  and 
who,  free  from  passions  as  he  was,  might  have  been 
a  sikshdpadin;''  the  other  man,  according  to  verse  35, 
was  a  religious  student  {brahmachdrin)  named  Namobudd/ia, 
equal  to  a  Bodhisattva.  The  restored  building  is  magnified 
in  verse  36,  where  it  is  described  as  a  Vihara  (or  monastery) ; 
and  verse  37  expresses  the  usual  wishes  for  the  lasting 
preservation  of  this  great  dwelling  of  the  Jiua.  The  name 
of  the  poet,  Bhaskarabhatta,  who  has  recorded  all  this,  is 
given  in  verse  38.  His  praiasti  is  followed  by  a  well-known 
imprecatory  verse,  and  this  again  probably  was  followed  by 
a  date.  The  four  verses  40-43  with  which  the  inscription 
ends,  as  intimated  above,  may  be  a  somewhat  later  addition. 
Unfortunately  they  are  so  badly  preserved  that  I  cannot 
fully  restore  their  text.  Of  verses  40-42  I  am  giving  what 
I  have  been  able  to  read  with  some  confidence;  the  last 
verse,  of  which  only  some  words  here  and  there  are  clear 
in  the  impressions,  I  am  obliged  to  omit  altogether.  As 
regards  the  contents  of  these  verses,  I  can  only  state  that 
verse  40  treats  of  a  king  Nannardja  or  Nannardjddhiraja^ 
who  is  said  to  have  conquered  the  earth,  and  that  in  the 
verses  41  and  42  the  learning  and  charity  either  of  that  king 
himself  or  of  some  dependent  of  his  are  spoken  of. 

^  Verse  28  giyes  another  appellation  of  his,  apriyavaiiika^   '  not  fond  of 
harlotry,'  but  this  does  not  look  like  a  proper  name. 
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Of  the  kings  mentioned,  Suryaghosha  is  not  known  to  us 
from  any  other  inscription.  Udayana  of  the  Pdndava  vamSa 
clearly  is  the  same  king  who  in  a  Kalanjar  inscription/ 
which  on  palaeographical  grounds  may  be  assigned  to  the 
ninth  century  a.t>.,  is  stated  to  have  founded  in  former  times 
a  temple  of  the  god  (Siva)  Bhadresvara  at  Kalailjara,  in 
the  verse : — 

Udayana  iti  raja  yah  kule  Pdndavdndm 
sakalabhuvana-nathasyzasya  Bhadre^varasya  | 

pavanalulitachihnam  ramyakantlshtakabhir = * 
grihavaram=atibhaktya  karitam  tena  piirvvam  || 

He  may  also  be  identified  with  the  king  Udayana  of  the 
lunar  race  whose  son  and  grandson,  according  to  the  Sirpur 
inscription  published  in  Ind.  AnL,  vol.  xviii,  p.  179  ff.,  were 
Indrabala  and  Nannadeva,  two  princes  who,  according  to  the 
Sajim  and  Baloda  plates  of  Nannadeva's  son  Tivaradeva,' 
sovereign  lord  of  Kosala,  were  of  the  family  of  Pandu.  He 
moreover  may  perhaps  be  identical  with  the  Sahara  king 
Udayana,  who,  according  to  the  Udayendiram  plates  of  the 
Pallava  Nandivarman  Pallavamalla  *  (some  time  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eighth  century),  was  defeated  by  Nandivarman's 
general  and  feudatory  Udayachandra.  Udayana,  as  I  have 
stated  just  now,  had  a  son  named  Indrabala.  I  believe  that 
this  Indrabala  is  referred  to  in  the  words jyeshtham  eh-dnuyatd 
balam  of  verse  18  of  the  present  inscription,^  which  in  my 
opinion  would  make  him  the  eldest  brother  of  that  son  of 
Udayana's  whose  name  must  have  been  given  in  verse  17. 
If  this  be  correct,  and  if  I  am  right  in  assuming  that 
Bhavadeva  Ranakemrin  was  the  fourth  son  of  Indrabala's 
younger  brother   (whose  name  has   not    been   preserved), 


^  See  Archaol.  Survey  of  India,  vol.  xxi,  plate  ix,  L.     I  poesess  seYoral 
impressions  of  the  inscription. 

'  The  original  has  the  three  syllables  ntithfakd  twice,  at  the  end  of  line  2  and 
the  beginning  of  line  3. 
'  See  Gupta  Inser.,  p.  294,  and  Ep,  Ind.,  vol.  vii,  p.  104. 

*  See  my  Southern  List,  No.  634. 

*  For  a  translation  of  the  verse  see  below,  p.  631. 
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Indrabala  would  have  been  the  paternal  uncle  of  Bhavadevay 
and  Bhavadeva  himself  a  cousin  of  Indrabala's  son  Nanna- 
deva,^  the  father  both  of  the  Tivaradeva  (or  Maha6iva- 
Tivararaja)  of  the  Bajim  and  Baloda  plates  and  of  the 
Chandragupta  of  the  Sirpur  inscription.  Whether  the 
Nannardja  or  Nannarq/ddhirqfa,  who  is  mentioned  in 
verse  40  of  our  inscription,  should  be  identified  with  this 
Nannadeva  or  with  the  Nannaraja  who  in  the  Baloda 
plates  is  mentioned  as  a  son-in-law  of  Tivaradeva,  I  am 
unable  to  decide ;  he  imdoubtedly  belonged  to  the  same 
royal  family. 

The  term  Hkshdpadin  and  the  name  Namdbuddha  in  the 
above  deserve  to  be  specially  drawn  attention  to.  Sikahdpadin, 
which  I  have  not  foimd  elsewhere,  appears  to  me  to  denote 
one  who  keeps  the  (ten  Buddhist)  iikshdpadas  or  rules  for 
a  religious  life.^  The  word  probably  is  equivalent,  or  at 
any  rate  very  similar  in  meaning,  to  the  Pali  dasaaikkhd" 
padika,  according  to  Childers'  "one  who  practises  the  ten 
precepts,  a  monk ; "  and  the  statement  in  verse  34,  that  the 
Brahman  there  spoken  of  might  have  been  a  Hkshdpadin, 
would  thus  be  analogous  to  the  remark  in  verse  35, 
according  to  which  the  religious  student  Namobuddha  was 
like  a  Bodhisattva.  Namdbuddha  recalls  the  word  namdguru, 
meaning,  according  to  a  passage  from  a  lexicographical  work 
cited  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Dictionary,  'a  Brahman.'  It 
apparently  is  based  on  the  phrase  nanw  Buddhdi/a,  '  adoration 
to  Buddha,'  and  would  in  the  first  instance  have  denoted 
a  person  habitually  using  that  phrase.  We  may  compare 
with  it,  e.g.,  the  word  yadbhaviahpa,  which  denotes  one  who 
always  is  saying  i/ad  bhavishyati  bhaviaht/ati,  '  a  fatalist,'  and 
occurs  as  a  proper  name  in  the  Panchatantra,^  Namobuddha 
would  have  been   an   appropriate  name  for  a  follower  of 

^  According  to  a  Eharud  inBcription  Indrabala  had  another  son  named 
Idanadeva ;  Bee  Mr.  D.  R.  Bhandarkar  in  Progreu  Report  of  Archieologic^ 
Survey  of  W.  India  for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1904,  p.  54,  No.  2038. 

*  Compare  e.g.  Kern's  Manual  of  Ind,  Buddhitm^  p.  70 ;  Warren's  Buddhum 
in  TranalationSf  p.  397. 

>  See  his  Dictionary ,  under  sikkha. 

*  Cf.  Professor  Wackcmagel's  Altitid.  Grammatik,  toL  ii,  1,  p.  327. 
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Buddha,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  person  spoken 
of  in  the  inscription  was  a  Buddhist.^ 

Taken  as  a  whole,  our  inscription  (like  similar  records) 
bears  testimony  to  the  existence  of  Buddhism  in  Central 
India  down  to  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  a.d., 
and  proves  that  the  Brahmai^s  were  by  no  means  hostile  to 
that  creed. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  contents  has  been  given  above. 
To  show  what  kind  of  poetry  is  here  presented  to  us,  I  have 
considered  it  sufficient  to  translate  only  those  verses  the  text 
of  which  has  been  fully  preserved. 


^  In  addition  to  the  above,  there  is  a  passage  in  the  mutilated  vene  42  of  this 
inscription  to  which  I  should  like  to  draw  special  attention.  The  words 
ehakre  z  sau  vdyatandth  iphurad-urukarutyih  tatram  of  that  verse  seem  to  me  to 
be  certain,  and  the  only  way  I  could  translate  them  would  be :  **  full  of  great 
compassion,  he  made  a  sattra  (i.e.  place  of  refujge,  asylum,  etc.)  for  crows." 
From  those  who  are  better  acquainted  with  Buddhist  literature  than  I  am  myseU 
I  should  like  to  hear  whether  there  would  be  any  objection  to  such  a  translation, 
and  whether  similar  acts  of  compassion  are  recorded  elsewhere. 
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Text. 

[L.  1.]  Om  ^  namah  1 1 

Anuttarajnanachapa-yukta-maittri^imukhah  | 
jayaty=a[ja]yy[a]janika-]ayi  Jina-dhanurddharah  ||  [1*] 
Stri-8angad=Yirato  =  8i  chet=katha[in=i]yam  muktih  sada  preyasi 

'8aty[arthaiP]karasa  tatha  cha  karuna  [tyach-che]ta[8i]  sthapita  | 
duhkha[nanta  Pjradu  >^  —  ^  ^^^ >^ s-^  — 


[L.  2.]  nah  patu  vah  1 1  [2*] 

Nirjlvaii = chetanavan = hata-sakalagatir = loka[dha]  tvanta-gami 
sarwam = pa6yaty = '  adrishtih   krita  -  jagadabhayo  bhiti  - hetuh 

Smarasya  | 
dlpto  mrvvana-[va]hi  [8u]ra-nara-[la]pitai[r=la]vdha(bdlia)-mano 

=py=ameyah 
payat=[T]ayi  cliirain=vali*  [sa  virachi  P]ta-maliadliannma[va  P] 

-^ [II  3*] 


[L.  3.]  [vaP]r[8liP]am*  rakshatu  sarvvada  |!  [4*] 

Asit = kshitau  kshitipatir = nripamaulimala- 

inanikya-bhringa-parichumvi(inbi)ta-padapadinah  | 
firl-Suryyaghosha  iti  suryya  iv=aikachakra- 

yana-pra8adhita-jagat=pratliit-o[rudha]ma  ||  [6*] 
Khadgaya[8ht]yam  6rito  yasya  bhramaim=iirvim  na  rochate  | 
ativriddho  ripu-strlbhyah  [prajtapo  .  s-^  —  ^  —  [||  6*] 


*  Denoted  by  a  symbol. 
'  HeaAsattv". 

'  I  should  have  expected  zpaiyannz, 
^  Read  ehiram  vah. 

m 

*  The  reading  is  quite  doubtful. 
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[L.  4.]  [na]-mayukha-rajita-di6i  spharasphurat-tejasi  | 

chhayakampita-bhiruchetasi  jay6ir=bhTme  maha[8a]v=iva 

draghiyaiizupalakshitah  [sa]  yimalS  van6o=tra^  lavdh5(b<lho)- 

nnatih  1 1  [7*] 
[Adurgga]6rayina  yena  pada8e[v]i-[ka]lavata  | 
[a]bhulipar[u]8ha  ^  loke  dhrit=any=aiv=e§vara-8thitih  ||  [8*] 
Khadga[t=kri]    — w wwwwww w w 


[L.  5.]  tyam  purastat 

matto=p=iyaiu    tath=eshta    nivasati    hridaye    bhubhrid-ii^sya 

Lakshmir :: 
itysevam    yasya    Buddha    ]alaiiidhimsavi8at=klrttir=lr8hya[ta] 

eva  II  [9*] 
Udvritta-matta-dvipa-kumbha-bhedi  [na] 

8arakta-mukta[phala]-danta-[dhaPJr[i]na3  | 
rane  kripanena  nii§[a]ta-kotina 

mrigadvishS  yasya  nakhankurayitam  1 1  [10*] 
[SaP]ktir=bliramati 

[1111*] 


[L.  6.]  vlryyena  dhira  vira-kutumvi(mbi)nl 

nsopasarpati  samrakta  Padma  padmiikaran  =  api  ||  [12*] 
Bhavana-^ikliarat  =  tuhgat = puttre  nipatya  mrite  priye 

gurutara-du[cha]  saihmagno::bhut=8a  bhOmipatis=tada  | 
praya(ba)lam:athava  janmsabhyastam  jaga[t8u]  k^taspadam 
vu(bu)dham=api  janaih  kartmu  prema  prayasyati  va(ba)lii§am  || 

[13*] 


*  Read  vamid  z  tra. 
'  The  origiual  perhaps  has  °paru»M, 

'  The  reading  is  doubtful.     The  syllable  dhd^  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  was 
originally  omitted,  but  seems  to  be  engraved  above  the  line. 
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[L.  7.]  vat  II  [14*] 

Tena  vikshya  phanibhoga-bhamguram 

jivitam  bhavasamudra-lamghina  | 
dhama  karitam=idam  muiier=mahat= 

kanti-nirjita-himachaladynti  ||  [15*] 
Gachchhati  bhiiyasi  kale  bhumipatih  kshapita-sakalaripupakshah  | 
Pa[nda]va-vam§ad=gunavan=Udayana-nama  samutpannah  1 1  [16*J 


[L.  8.]  sya  tanujanraa  ||  [17*] 

Akrure  krita-samgamena  dadhata  chakraih  dvishaih  bhTtidam 

durotsarita-raudranarakabhayen  =  atmanam = utkarshata  j 
jyeshtham  ch=anuyata  va(ba)lam  8uva(ba)hu6ah  fiattru-kshayam 

kiirwata 
Krishnenreva  nripena  yena  [dha]raner=bharavatarah  kritali  || 

[18*3  ■ 

Suvihita-vrisha w w 


[L.  9.]  lok[o]pakarI 

Bhava  iva  Bhavadevas=ta8ya  puttras=turTyah  ||  [19*] 
Kripana-nakharen=adu  vikramya  dalayan  =  rane  | 
abliavad=vairi-inattebhan=8a  eko  Ranakesarl  ||  [20*] 
^shah  kledena  mOrdlma  katham^api  dharanim  dharayan=bhan^ 

gurvvim 
§akta[h]  kampaii  =  na  patmh  na  cha  kulagirayo  ni^halatve  sa 

--Dl    . 


*_  The  exact  number  of  missing  syllables  cannot  be  given  here,  because  the  metre 
is  Arya. 
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[L.  10.]                             iva  nripo  yo  =  8htamo=nyali  kuladrih  ||  [21*] 
Kara- graham = akritv = api  mandala-bhramanad = vina  | 
apurvvo  yah  kshiterrbhartta  jato  Lakshmi-patir=bhavan  ||  [22*] 
Svlkrita-^illmukhena  priyena  hridayasya  8urabhi[na]  6ai§vat  | 
madhuiiseva  yena  loko  navakusume ^    [||  23*] 


[L.  11.]  lokasya  8vam[i]ta[m]  8th[i]rah  ||  [24*] 

Sadvritto=pi  dhritayatir=gurur=api  praravdha(bdha)-i§ik8hodyamo 

doshonmulana-tatparah  =  pratidinam  purnnah  kalavanrapi  | 
drishtah  kanchanapuuja-pinjara-tanur=yo  rakta-varnno=pi  sans 
iiirdagdha-dvi[8ha]dindhaiio=pi  nitaraih  dipto  nrinam  bhGtaye  || 

[25*] 

Yena 

[II  26»] 

[L.  12.]  Puritasaih  samunnamya  y[e]na  sarvvatra  varshata 
na  kvachid=dari§itah  =  panka  iti  kasya  na  vismayah  ||  [27*] 
Jan-abhiriirao  nayan-abhinandi 

danena  Karnnaih  Dhishanam  dhiya  cha  | 
jayan  =  8a  §atrdv  =  api  8antvavadl 

gito  ja[ga]ty  =  apriyavai6ik-akhyah  ||  [28*] 

Yena  nagnaga[le  ?] 

[1129*] 


[L.  13.]  yasya  satatam  madhuryyam=ev=adhikam 

vriddhir=na  kshayamreti  n=api  cha  jalair=atma  bhritah  saryvada| 

nityam  nagasanathatam  =  upagato  yo  na  dvijihv-aSrayah 

8a  srlman  =  Ranakesarl  vijayataih  ratnakarah^panchamah  ||  [30*] 

[Ganibhl]ryyam  variraseh  8thitim=avanibhritam  8apta-[sam]  —  ^ 


^  Here,  again,  the  exact  number  of  miBsing  syllables  cannot  be  given. 
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[L.  14.]  hrita-vapushah  Suryya-puttrasya  danam  ^ 

yah  8vair=etair=aja8raih   laghayati   Raghuiia(na)    tulya-kirtti- 

prabhavah  1 1  [31*] 
Janayati  fiatnishu  chintam  yodhair = durgga^ = cha  sangare  yasmut  [  |*] 
tena  rana-ghasmar6=8au  Chi[ntad]iirggakhyatam=agamat||  [32*] 
Bhumir=yya8ya  ya— w  —  www w w  — 


[L.  15.]       Sugatasya  sadma  kritina  dhinTtmafna]  palitaib 

dharmme  va  suraloka-sanga-sumukhe  k5  na  tyaravansbhayet  || 

[33»] 
Tasya  prem-adhivasah  6ruta-Sugatavacha  vaidyake  ch=abhiyuktah 
Uintah  dikshapadi  8yat=sakalajanahi[t-a]bhyudyato  yo=gra]anina| 
tenzalam  jirnna ws^s^www ^-^ s^ 

[L.  16.]  Vra(bra)hmacharl  Namovu(bu)ddh5  jirnnam  =  etat=tad-aiSra- 

yat[r] 

punar=navatvam=anayad=vo(bo)dhi8atva-8amah*  kjiti  ||  [35*] 
VapI-kup-o(lyana-8a(sa)l-atta-chaityair= 

iietr-anand[y]air=bhu8hito  bhuri-bhu8hah  j 
jitva  kantya  8arvva-6obham  [vi]haro 

ha8-oiimi§r6=bhud=iv=ayaih  sudh-a[ktali]  [||  36*] 


[L.  17.]  vadr 

a8tam=idam  vesma  mahaj=Jma8ya  jj  [37*] 
Sad-varnna  jati-8ubhaga  vidvan-madhukara-priya 
kfita  Bha8karabhattcna  prasa8tih  8rag=iv=ojvala^  ||  )o(  \\  [38*] 


^  Read  ddnam, 

'  Read  ^tattva-iamah, 

'  Read  s  ^ald. 


f^^^'^m^My^ 
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Translation  of  complete  Verses. 

Om !    Obeisance ! 

(Verse  1.)  Victorious  is  the  bow-bearer,  the  Jina,  who, 
with  the  arrow  benevolence  fixed  on  the  bow  unsurpassed 
knowledge,  conquers  the  unconquerable  host  of  the  Unborn 

(V.  4.)  There  was  on  the  earth  a  king  whose  lotus-feet 
were  kissed  by  the  bees — the  jewels  of  rows  of  diadems  of 
princes,'  the  glorious  Suryaghosha,  who,  as  he  subdued  the 
earth  by  the  progress  of  his  unrivalled  army,  and  with  his 
great  power  renowned,  was  like  the  sun  {surya)  [who  adorns 
the  world  with  his  one- wheeled^  chariot  and  spreads  great 
lustre]. 

(V.  8.)  Not  seeking  the  shelter  of  a  fortress  (durga),  and 
with  men  versed  in  the  arts  (kaidvat)  paying  homage  to  his 


^  I.e.  Kama,  Mara. 

'  The  idea  of  course  is,  either  that  many  princes  bowed  down  at  SOryaghosha's 
feet  or  that  he  placed  his  foot  on  the  heads  of  many  princes.  For  Tarious  ways 
of  expressing  this  idea  compare  e.g.  Ep.  Jnd.f  vol.  li,  p.  185,  1.  19,  bhup&la" 
ehuddmani'chchhayadambara-chumhit'dmhrikamala ;   Joum.  As,  Soe,  Bengal^ 


vol.  Ixvi,  pt.  1,  p.  289, 1.  8,  bhupdla-maul\fnttni'chumbita-pddapi^ha\  Ep,  Ind,y 

,  p.  60,  1. 
p.  340,  1.  4,  parabhupala'maulitndld'ltdh'dmffhridvandvdravinda  ;    Ep.  Jnd., 


Tol.  iv,  p.  60,  1.  15,   anekdvanibhfin '  maulimani  '  chumbi  ' paddthbuja  ;    ibid., 


yol.  ii,  p.  12,  1.  16,  pranafnat'iamasta^amantaaekkara'iiromani'ramjit'dtkhri; 
Una  plates  of  Mahendrapala,  I.  47,  pratdpapranata'tamastasdtnanta'tnaulimdl" 
drchita-charanayugala  ;  Ep,  Ind.^  toI.  t,  p.  116,  I.  28,  akhilakihitipUa' 
maulUreni'fiighrishta'eharana ;  Ep.  Ind.j  toI.  i,  p.  197,  I.  3,  aieshanttrapati" 
mauJishu  viirdnta-kdntapadakamala ;  Joum.  At.  Soe.  Bengal^  toI.  IxyU,  pt.  1, 
p.  110,  1.  45,  bhubhfiehchhirO'niveUta'pdda ;  Harthaeharita,  p.  215,  ifrMnul- 
patindm  iirahsu  •  .  .  prayachehha  pddanydsdn  ;  etc.  In  this  Journal, 
1904,  p.  654,  Dr.  Hoemie  has  objectecf  to  my  having  translated  the  similar 
epithet  vikhydtakahitipdla'maulirachand'Vinyasta'pdddmbuja,  in  a  Ehajur&ho 
inscription  (Ep.  Ind.^  vol.  i,  p.  127,  1.  16),  by  **who  had  put  down  his  lotus- 
foot  on  rows  of  diadems  of  famous  princes.*'  According  to  Dr.  Hoemie,  the 
Sansage  should  have  been  taken  to  mean  **  he  made  himself  notorious  by  puttiiu^ 
own  his  lotus-foot  on  (i.e.  preventing)  the  coronation  of  Kshitipala.  But  3 
this  were  the  meaning,  the  Indian  author  would  have  formed  a  wrong  compound, 
and  would  have  used  the  words  maulirachand  and  vinyattapdda  in  senses  which 
these  words  in  my  opinion  cannot  convey.  The  word  raehand  being  8ynon]pioiiB, 
in  one  of  its  senses,  with  vfinda  or  vyHKa^  maulirachand  undoubtedly  is  equivalent 
to  maulimdidf  mauliireni,  maulipdlif  makufagat^nikara,  and  other  compounds  in 
similar  epithets. 

'  Compare  Ep.  Ind.,  vol.  vii,  p.  159,  note  2. 
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feet,  he  presented  here  quite  a  novel  appearance  of  a  lord 
(tivara),  one  not  stained  by  the  application  of  ashes.^ 

(V.  10.)  His  sharp -edged  sword,  splitting  open  the 
frontal  globes  of  fierce  rutting  elephants,  and  uneven  with  ^ 
the  blood-stained  pearls  (shed  by  them),  acted  in  battle  the 
part  of  the  lion's  sprout-like  claw. 

(V.  13.)  When  his  dear  son  had  died  by  falling  from  the 
high  top  of  the  palace,  then  this  king  was  overwhelmed  with 
most  heavy  grief.  Powerful  indeed  is  repeated  birth ;  ^  of 
one  who  takes  his  stand  in  this  world,  even  of  a  wise  man, 
love  endeavours  to  make  a  fool. 

(V.  15.)  Having  seen  that  life  is  mutable  like  a  serpent's 
coil,  crossing  the  ocean  of  mundane  existence  he  caused  to 
be  built  this  great  mansion  of  the  Sage,  the  loveliness  of 
which  surpasses  the  splendour  of  the  mountain  of  snow. 

(V.  16.)  After  the  lapse  of  a  long  time  there  was  born 
from  the  Pdndata  race  an  excellent  king,  named  Uda^ana, 
who  destroyed  all  enemies  opposed  to  him. 

(V.  18.)  Associating  with  the  gentle,  possessing  an  army 
that  inspired  adversaries  with  fear,  raising  himself  after 
driving  far  away  the  terrible  fear  of  hell,  and,  while 
attending  his  eldest  brother  [^Indra]baia,  frequently  causing 
the  destruction  of  enemies,  this  king  ^  had  appeared  on  earth 


.1  It  is  impossible  to  bring  out  the  full  meaning  of  the  verse  by  a  translation. 
ihara  is  a  common  name  of  the  ^od  Siva  ;  this  I^vara  m  durgai^rayin^  i.e. 
attached  to  his  connort  Durga;  he  bears  the  moon  (kaldvat)  on  his  head\  and 
his  body  t«  stained  with  ashes  {bhiiti).  Applied  to  the  king,  abh(itiparu»ha  would 
also  convey  the  notion  that  his  sternness  brought  misfortune  {abhuti), 

'  Literally  *  bearinj^  teeth*  {danta'dhariti  =  dantura).  Compare,  in  the 
Pathari  pillar  inscription  of  Parabala,  varavdrana-kumbha-mukta'tnuktaphala-' 
pratata'tiirmmala'dantamdla  ....  kfipdna-pdli^  **the  sword-blade,  on 
which  rows  of  spotless  teeth  are  spread  by  the  pearls  shed  by  the  frontal  globet 
of  choice  elephants." 

'  I.e.  re-birth  in  a  new  existence,  transmigration  (to  put  an  end  to  which  is 
the  goal  of  a  religious  life). 

*  The  king  here  spoken  of  is  that  son  {tanHjanman)  of  Udayana*s  who  must  hare 
been  mentioned  in  verse  17,  but  whose  name  is  lost.  My  translation  of  the  wordf 
jyhh^ham  eh  r  dnuyatd  balam^  as  applied  to  the  king,  is  conjeotural.  I  take 
bala  to  denote,  on  the  one  hand,  Inorabala  (whom  we  know  to  have  been  a  son 
of  Udayana*s),  and,  on  the  other,  Balarama.  This  seems  to  me  preferable  to 
taking  the  words,  when  applied  to  the  king,  to  mean  *  following  nis  excellent 
forces,'  because  the  king  would  have  led  his  forces,  not  followed  them.  That 
Bala  mi^ht  stand  for  both  Indrabala  and  Balarama  is,  of  course,  proved  by  the 
classical  instance  Satyabhama,  for  which  we  may  say  either  Satya  or  Bhama. 
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like  (the  god)  Krishna  [who  Msociated  with  Akrura,  carries 
a  disk  that  inspires  enemies  with  fear,  raised  himself  after 
putting  an  end  to  all  fear  from  the  terrible  (demon)  Naraka, 
and  frequently  caused  the  destruction  of  enemies  while 
attending  his  eldest  brother  Bala[rama]  ]. 

(V.  20.)  In  battle  (rane),  full  of  valour,  he^  with  his 
claw-like  sword  quickly  cut  down  the  rutting  elephants  of 
adversaries,  and  became  thus  a  imique  Ranakesarin  (i.e. 
battle-lion). 

(V.  22.)  Being  the  husband  of  Fortime,  he  became  the 
imparalleled  lord  of  the  Earth,  even  without  taking  her 
hand  and  without  walking  round*  (the  fire). 

(V.  25.)  Though  the  past  was  his,  he  held  the  future;' 
a  preceptor  though  he  was,  he  strove  to  learn  his  lessons ; 
although  the  full  moon,  he  day  by  day  was  intent  on 
destroying  the  night ;  though  coloured  red,  his  body 
appeared  yellow  with  a  mass  of  gold ;  and  though  he  had 
completely  consumed  the  fuel — his  adversaries — he  shone 
intensely  for  the  welfare  of  men. 

(V.  27.)  Who  does  not  wonder  at  the  fact  that,  when 
he  had  risen,  he  rained  everywhere  so  as  to  fill  the  quarters 
and  yet  produced  nowhere  any  mud  ?  * 

(V.  28.)  He  is  sung  of  in  the  world  as  pleasing  men, 
gladdening  the  eyes,  surpassing  Karna  by  his  munificence 
and  Dhishana  *  by  his  intelligence,  and  speaking  kindly  even 
to  an  enemy — he  who  is  called  "  not  fond  of  harlotry 
(apriyavaiUka). 


1  Viz.  Bhavadeya,  who  is  mentioned  in  vene  19  as  the  fourth  8<m  (in  my 
opinion,  of  the  king  spoken  of  in  Terse  18). 

*  In  another  sense,  *  without  levying  taxes  and  without  any  commotion  of  tho 
realm.' 

*  The  first  words  of  the  verse  might  also  perhaps  convey  some  such  "">^«fag 
as  *  though  a  circle,  he  was  a  straight  line.*  The  virodha  or  virddhdbhdta  m  the 
description  of  the  king  may  he  removed  hy  translating  the  verse  thus :  *'  He  was 
of  good  conduct,  endowed  with  majesty,  worthy  of  honour,  intent  on  chastising 
(the  wicked),  day  hy  day  eager  to  eradicate  hlemishes,  fully  conversant  wiUi  im 
arts,  in  person  yellow  with  a  mass  of  gold,  and  beloved  of  the  castes ;  he  htd 
completely  annihilated  his  adversaries,  and  beamed  with  brightness  for  the 
welfare  of  men." 

*  The  wonder  finds  its  explanation  in  the  fact  "that  he  showered  (gifts  on 
people)  so  as  to  fulfil  their  desires  {at'd),  and  was  not  sullied  (by  vice)." 

*  I.e.  Bfihaspati. 


f» 
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(V.  32.)  Since  he  causes  anxiety  {chintd)  to  his  enemies 
and  is  difficult  to  assail  (durga)  by  warriors  in  combat, 
therefore,  a  very  glutton  of  battle,  he  has  come  to  be  called 
Chintddurga, 

(V.  35.)  With  his  help^  the  religious  student  Namo- 
buddha,  that  virtuous  person  who  is  like  a  Bodhisattva,  has 
again  renovated  this  (building)  which  had  fallen  into  decay. 

(V.  36.)  Adorned  with  tanks,  wells,  gardens,  halls, 
turrets,  and  sanctuaries  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  eyes,  (and 
thus)  rich  in  adornments,  and  having  in  its  loveliness 
appropriated  every  grace,  this  Vihara,  covered  with  white- 
wash as  it  is,  is  as  it  were  full  of  smiles. 

(V.  38.)  This  eulogy,  containing  excellent  letters, 
charming  with  its  figures  of  speech*  and  dear  to  the 
learned,  has  been  composed  by  Bhaskarabhatta — (an  eulogy) 
splendid  like  a  garland  which  has  excellent  colours,  is 
charming  with  its  jasmine  flowers,  and  dear  to  bees. 

^  Viz.,  with  the  help  of  the  Brahman  spoken  of  in  verse  34,  whose  name  hai 
been  lost. 

2  Jdti  really  is  a  particular  figure  of  speech ;  it  might  also  have  been  translated 
by  *metr&s.*  "With  the  whole  verse  compare  e.g.  verse  9  at  the  beginning  of 
Buna's  Kadamhavx. 
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XXIII. 
NOTE    ON    A    JAIN    INSCBIPTION    AT   MATHUBA. 

By  J.    F.   FLEET,   I.C.S.  (Retd.),  Ph.D.,   CLE. 

/^N  page  230  above,  and  in  this  Jouma!,  1904,  p.  706, 
I  have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  an  inscription  at 
Mathura  which  was  edited  by  Dr.  Biihler  in  the  Epigraphia 
Indicay  vol.  i,  p.  396,  No.  33,  with  a  plate  giving  a  repro- 
duction of  the  original  from  an  ink-impression. 

It  is  an  undated  Jain  inscription,  in  the  Brahm!  characters, 
and  in  a  language  which  is  conveniently  known  as  a  mixed 
dialect,  meaning  neither  exactly  Prakrit  nor  exactly  Sanskrit. 
And  according  to  the  published  reproduction  it  runs  thus : — 

Text. 

1    [Na]mo  arahato  Vardhamanasya  Gotiputrasa  Pothaya- 
Saka-kalavalasa  ^ 

2 Kosikiye    Simitraye   ayaga-pato  p[r]a[ti] 


Translation. 

Reverence  to  the  Arahat  Vardhamana !  A  tablet  of 
homage  [has  been  set  up]  by  Simitra,  the  Ko^T,  [wife]  ^ 
of  Gotiputra  who  is  {or  was)  a  black  serpent  to  Pothayas 
and  Sakas. 


*  The  A-a  of  the  word  naka  stands  right  at  the  end  of  the  line.  A  portion  of 
the  right-hand  part  of  the  central  stroke  is  broken  away.  And  the  remainder 
of  the  letter  is  shewn  as  not  having  been  so  boldly  enffraved  as  the  rest  of  the 
record.  Also,  the  lithograph  seems  to  be  not  altogether  an  actual  mechanical 
tacvsimile.  But,  in  all  the  circumstances,  there  is  no  good  reason  for  questioning 
the  reliability  of  the  reproduction.  And  the  position  of  the  word  ialavdlata, 
between  the  lines  and  immediately  under  the  syllables  pd(hat/aia,  indicates  that 
there  w^as  not  anj'thing  follo^nng  after  the  ka, 

-  The  three  syllables  which  are  broken  away  and  lost  at  the  beginning  of  line  2 
are  quite  appropriately  understood  to  be  bhdrydt/e. 
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The  important  detail  in  this  record  is  the  word  oaka. 
The  question  before  us  is  : — Does  this  word  here  denote  the 
foreign  invaders  known  to  the  Hindus  as  Sakas?;  or  does 

it  mean  something  else  ? 

«  »  »  *  « 

Dr.  Biihler  was  of  opinion  {ioc.  cit,  394)  that  the  record 
may  be  allotted  on  palaeographic  grounds  to  the  first  century 
B.C.  Guided  by  the  fact,  established  by  various  ancient 
records,  that  queens  and  princesses  were  frequently  known 
by  appellations  derived  from  the  names  of  gotras  or  clans,— 
as  shewn,  for  instance,  by  such  names  as  the  Grautami,  the 
VatsI,  the  Vasishthl, —  coupled  with  the  explanation  afforded 
by  the  practice,  indicated  by  the  Srautasutras,  that  kings 
were  aflGlliated  in  ancient  times  to  the  gotras  of  their 
Purohitas  or  family-priests,  he  inferred  that  the  description 
of  Simitra  ^  as  a  Kosiki  marks  her  as  a  descendant  of  a  royal 
race.  Without  proposing  to  actually  identify  the  two 
persons,^  he  noted  the  point  that  Gotiputa  occurs  as  the 
metronymic  of  a  prince  mentioned  in  one  of  the  Bharaut 
inscriptions,  of  the  Suhga  period,  which,  engraved  on  one 
of  the  pillars  of  the  eastern  gateway  of  the  Stupa,  registers 
the  fact  that  the  torana,  or  ornamental  arched  part  of  the 
gateway,  was  caused  to  be  made,  and  the  completion  of  the 
masonry-work  was  efiected,  by  Vachhiputa-Dhanabhuti,  son 
of  Gotiputa- Agaraju,  son  of  the  king  Gaglputa-Visadeva 
(lA,  14.  138 ;  21.  227).  And  he  considered  that  the  epithet 
Pothaya'Saka-kdlavdla  also  points  to  the  Gotiputra  of  the 
Mathura  inscription  being  of  the  warrior  tribe ;  "  for,, 
"according  to  the  analogy  of  other  well-known  epithets^ 
"  such  as  vairi'matiebha-simho," —  [meaning,  a  lion  to  the 
rutting  elephants  which  are  his  foes], —  "  it  can  only  mean 
"  that  he  fought  with  the  Pothayas  and  Sakas  and  proved  to 
"them  as  destructive  as  the  black  cobra  is  to  mankind  in 
"  general."     He  identified  the  Pothayas  with  the  Proshthae^ 

1  Dr.  Biihler  restored  this  name  into  Sivamitra.  But  it  seems  preferable  to 
cite  it  exactly  as  it  stands  in  the  original  record. 

'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  the  Gotiputra  of  the  Mathura  record  was  a  Jain,, 
the  Gotiputa-Agaraju  of  the  Bharaut  record  was  of  course  a  Buddhist. 
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a  people  mentioned  in  the  Mahabharata,  and  (as  he  thought ; 
but  see  page  653  below)  also  in  the  Vishnu-Purana,  and 
there  in  connection  with  the  Sakas.  He  considered  that 
the  inscription  alludes  to  "  wars  "  which  "  may  have  occurred 
"  either  before  the  Skythians  '*  (&akas)  "  conquered  Mathura, 
**  Le,  before  the  time  of  Kanishka,  or  when  their  domination 
"had  passed  away."  And  he  decided  in  favour  of  the 
former  alternative,  on  the  ground  that  the  characters  of  the 
inscription  "are  particularly  old-fashioned  and  may  belong 
to  the  first  century  B.C." 

*  «  4^  «  « 

We  do  not  differ  from  Dr.  Biihler's  opinion  that  the 
record  may  be  referred  to  the  first  century  B.C.  It  is, 
indeed,  not  easy  to  fix  within  a  century  or  so,  on  simply 
palaeogmphic  grounds,  the  time  of  an  imdated  record  which 
does  not  present  the  name  of  a  well-known  king,  or  some 
other  specific  guide.  But  the  characters  of  this  record 
distinctly  place  it  at  some  time  between  B.C.  100  and 
A.D.  100.  And,  in  the  particular  word  which  it  presents, 
we  shall  find  a  good  reason  (see  page  653  below)  for  taking 
B.C.  14-13  as  the  latest  limit  for  the  drafting  of  it. 

For  the  rest,  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  deal  more 
conclusively  with  the  record  than  was  practicable  when 
Dr.  Biihler  handled  it,  some  thirteen  years  ago. 

»  4^  «  «  » 

We  may  consider  first  the  name  Gotiputra,  the  first 
component  of  which  denotes  a  woman  belonging  to  some 
race,  or  perhaps  some  gotra,  the  Sanskrit  name  of  which  has 
been  held  to  be  Gaupta. 

There  are  certainly  cases  in  which  metronymics>  of  which 
the  second  component  is  the  word  putra,  *a  son,'  and  the 
first  is  a  word  which  denotes  a  woman  of  a  certain  gdtra, 
or  of  a  certain  race,  were  attached  to  the  personal  names,  or 
were  even  used  instead  of  the  personal  names,  of  sovereign 
kings.  Those  cases  are  well  established  ;  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  cite  any  of  them  here. 

But  the  use  of  these  metronymics  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  such  cases.     And  such  metronymics  do  not  in 
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any  way  necessarily  mark  the  persons  distinguished  by 
them  as  kings  or  princes,  or  as  being  of  any  royal  or  noble 
descent  at  all.  We  have  cases  in  which  such  metronymics 
were  used  with  the  personal  names  of  territorial  governors 
and  other  high  officials.  Thus,  in  inscriptions  we  have 
the  instances  of  the  Maharathi  Kosikiputa  ^  -  Vinhudata 
(ASWI,  4. 83,  No.  7) ;  the  Maharathi  Gotiputra-Agimitranaka 
{ibid.  90,  No.  2;  EI,  7. 49,  No.  2) ;  "the  Maharathi  Kosikiputa- 
Mitadeva,  and  his  son  the  Maharathi  Vasithiputa-Somadeva 
(ibid,  107,  No.  17  ;  EI,  7.  61,  No.  14)  ;'  the  Mahabhoja 
Kochhiputa-Velidata  (ibid.  87,  No.  20)  ;  and  the  royal 
physician  Vachhiputa-Magila  {ibid.  84,  Nos.  5,  6,  7). 

And  there  are  also  quite  enough  instances,  both  in 
epigraphic  records  and  in  literature,  Jain,  Buddhist,  and 
Brahmanical,  to  shew  that  such  metronymics  do  not  of 
necessity  mark  even  a  connection  with  official  rank,  or  in 
some  other  way  with  the  prerogatives  of  the  Kshatriya  or 
warrior  caste. 

A  list  of  forty-two  metronymics  of  Brahmanical  teachers, 
commencing  with  BharadvajTputra,  and  all  ending  with 
putra,  but  some  of  them  presenting  in  the  first  components 
appellations  based  on  names  of  charanas  or  sects  instead  of 
gotras,  has  been  given  by  Max  Miiller  (HASL,  440  f.)  from 
the  tenth  book  of  the  Satapatha-Brahmana. 

In  an  inscription,  we  have  the  mention  of  the  Brahmai^ 
Vardh[i]putra-A^vibhuti,  the  seller,  or  perhaps  the  agent 
in  the  purchase,  of  a  field  which  was  bought  for  purposes 
of  donation  by  TJshavadata,  son-in-law  of  Nahapana  (ASWI, 
4.  99,  No.  5). 

And  in  two  other  epigraphic  records,  closely  connected 
with  each  other,  we  have  the  mention,  as  donees,  of  two 
Brahmans  bearing  names  of  the  same  kind :  [Harijtiputta* 


^  In  the  lar^e  majority  of  cases,  the  final  long  i  of  the  mother's  designation 
was  shortened  m  the  PraKfit  form ;  as^  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  frequently  the 
case  in  Sanskrit  also,  under  Panini,  6.  3,  63.  Here,  however,  and  in  a  few  other 
instances,  the  long  I  seems  to  have  been  retained.  Sometimes,  when  the 
characters  are  at  all  ornamental,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  the  long  or 
the  short  vowel  was  intended. 

The  second  component  is  in  some  inscriptions  j^i/^a,  in  oikers  putra. 
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Kondamana  of  the  Kondinya  gotray  to  whom  king  Haritl- 
putta -  Satakajani  made  a  grant  (EC,  7.  Sk,  263)  ;  and 
Kosikrputta  -  Siri  -  Nagadatta  of  the  same  gotray  to  whom 
king  Siva[khada]vamma  renewed  that  grant,  and  who  is 
described  as  "  an  ornament  of  the  Kondamana  family,"  and 
perhaps  as  a  maternal  uncle  of  the  king  {ibid.  Sk,  264). 

In  Buddhist  literature,  we  have  the  famous  names  of 
Sariputta-Upatissa,  one  of  the  chief  disciples  of  Buddha 
(eg,,  MPS,  ed.  Childers,  JRAS,  1875.  68;  SN,  ed.  FausboU, 
121  ;  Vinayapitaka,  ed.  Oldenberg,  1.  42)  ;  and  of  the 
Thera  Moggaliputta-Tissa,  the  president  of  the  third  so-called 
"Council"  {e.g,y  Milindapanha,  ed.  Trenckner,  3 ;  Dlpavaihsa, 
ed.  Oldenberg,  5.  57,  70). 

These  two  names  occur  in  Buddhist  inscriptions  on  relic- 
vases,  etc.,  as  Sariputa  {e,g,,  Bhiha  Topes,  plates .  22,  25) 
and  Mogaliputa  {id,  plate  20,  box  No.  4),  and  Mogallputa, 
pupil  of  Gotiputa  {id.  plate  29,  No.  9).  And  Sariputta  is 
mentioned  in  Sanskrit  as  Saradvatlputra  in  the  record  on 
the  plate  found  in  the  Kanheri  Stupa  (ASWI,  No.  10,  Cave- 
Temple  InscriptiotiSy  58). 

From  similar  Buddhist  inscriptions  we  have  the  names  of 
Kotlputa-Kiisapagota  (Bhiha  Topes y  plate  24,  No.  3),  who 
was  the  leader  of  the  mission  sent  to  the  Himalayas  by 
Moggaliputta-Tissa  in  the  time  of  A^ka,  and  of  Kodiniputa- 
Majhima  {ibid.  No.  2)  and  Gotiputa -Dudubhisara,  or 
Dumdubhisara  {ibid.  No.  1),  who  were  two  of  the  four 
companions  attached  to  the  mission.^ 

From  similar  records,  again,  we  have  such  names  as  those 
of  Haritlputa  {Bhilsa  Topes,  plate  20,  No.  I  ;  plate  30, 
No.  6);  Kosikiputa  (plates  20,  No.  4;  24,  No.  4);  and 
Vachhiputa,  pupil  of  Gotiputa  (plate  29,  No.  6). 

Other  Buddhist  inscriptions  give  us  the  names  of  the 
monk  Gotiputa-Bhaduka  or  Bhamduka,  who  made  gifts  at 
the  Sailchi  Stupa  No.  1  (EI,  2.  98,*  No.  16  ;  384,  No.  256) ; 
of  Gdtiputa-Subahita,  a  Rqjalipikara  or  royal  scribe,  who  also 
made  a  gift  there  {ibid.  102,  No.  49) ;  of  Vasithiputa-Ananda, 

1  Regarding  these  three  names,  see  a  separate  article,  **  Notes  on  three 
Buddhist  inscriptions,'*  page  679  helow. 
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an  Avesani  or  foreman  of  artisans  of  king  Siri-S[a]takani9  who 
again  made  a  gift  there  {Bhiha  Topes,  plate  19^  No.  190); 
and  of  Yasithiputa-Katahadi,  who  presented  the  fa9ade  of 
a  cave-temple  at  Ajanta  (ASWI,  4.  116,  No.  1). 

And  another  early  inscription,  from  the  Eewa  State,  which 
may  or  may  not  have  to  be  classed  amongst  Buddhist  records, 
gives  us  the  name  of  H[a]ritiputa-Sonaka,  who  founded 
a  cave-dwelling  which  was  named  Pukharini  (Pushkarini) 
from  a  natural  pool  that  lay  below  it  (lA,  9.  121). 

Finally,  in  Jain  inscriptions,  and  at  Mathura  itself,  in 
addition  to  the  Gotiputra  of  the  record  under  notice,  we 
have  the  names  of  Mogaliputa-Puphaka  or  Pudhaka,  whose 
wife  made  a  gift  (lA,  1904.  151,  No.  28) ;  of  the  disciple 
Yachhlputra-Utaradasaka,  pupil  of  the  Samana  Maharakhita, 
who  gave  a  torana  for  a  temple  (EI,  2.  198,  No.  1) ;  of 
Haritiputra-Pala,  whose  wife  Amohini,  the  Kochhi,  together 
with  her  sons,  set  up  or  founded  an  dyavati  in  honour  of  the 
Arahat  {ihid,  199,  No.  2);  and  of  G6tiputra-Idrapa[la], 
who  apparently  gave  an  image  in  honour  of  the  Arahat 
Vardhamana  {ihid,  201,  No.  9).  And  Dr.  Biihler  was  inclined 
(ihid,  196)  to  identify  the  last-mentioned  person,  GotTputra- 
Idrapala,  with  the  Gotiputra  of  the  inscription  which  is  the 
subject  of  my  note.  Except  in  that  way,  however,  there 
has  not  been  made  in  these  cases  any  suggestion  of  an 
indication  of  connection  with  the  warrior  caste  ;  because 
there  is  not  in  these  records  anj-  such  word  as  6aka,  to  give 
rise  to  the  idea. 

From  the  instances  given  above,  we  may  infer  that  the 
mctronymics  which  we  are  considering  were  usuaUy  employed 
in  the  cases  of  persons  who  achieved  a  certain  amount  of 
distinction  in  some  line  or  another.  But  it  is  also  plain 
that  they  do  not  necessarily  mark  anything  in  the  direction 
of  royal  or  noble  birth  or  official  grandeur,  or  indicate  any 
fighting  propensities  which  might  not  be  simply  natural  to 

any  active  member  of  any  Church  Militant. 

«  «  •  *  • 

We  will  consider  next  the  value  of  the  metaphorical 
epithet  Pbthaya-Saka-kdlavdla  applied  to  Gotiputra. 
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As  explained  by  Dr.  Biihler,  vdla  is  certainly  a  Prakrit 
form  of  the  Sanskrit  t^i/dla  in  the  sense  of  *  a  snake, 
u  serpent.'  Thus,  kdla-vdla  is  equivalent  to  the  usual  terms 
kdla-sarpa,  hrinhna-sarpa,  hrishn-dhiy  kriskn-bragay  *  a  black 
Knake.'  Whether  these  words  are  or  are  not  to  be  taken, 
us  is  sometimes  done,  as  denoting  only  the  Coluber  Naga, 
the  black  variety  of  the  cobra,  the  **  black  snake  "  was  held 
to  be  especially  venomous  ;  see,  for  instance,  the  Bamuyana, 
'3.  53,  55,  where  Sita  says  to  Ravana : —  Krishna-sarpam=ati- 
kruddham  nisvasantam  maha-visham  |  sprashtumsichchhasi 
hastena  yan=mam  tvamrabhikankshase  ;  "in  desiring  me, 
thou  seekest  to  touch  with  thy  hand  a  black  snake,  extremely 
angry,  exhaling  with  a  hiss  a  great  poison.'' 

Gotiputra,  "a  black  serpent  to  Pothayas  and  Sakas,"  is 
therefore  indicated  as  being  particularly  deadly  to  some 
people  named  Pothayas  and  Sakas. 

But  here,  again,  there  is  nothing  to  mark  Gotiputra  as 
belonging  to  either  the  royal  or  the  military  class.  Epithets 
like  this  one,  and  like  the  vairi'mattebha-siYnha,  "a  lion  to 
rutting  elephants  in  the  shape  of  foes,"  which  was  adduced 
by  Dr.  Biihler,  were  by  no  means  confined  to  kings  and 
warriors. 

I  cannot,  indeed,  quote  just  now  a  case  exactly  analogous 
to  Pbthaya-Saka-kdlavdla ;  the  metaphor  usually  runs  the 
other  way,  in  the  direction  of  the  destruction  of  snakes, 
not  of  destruction  by  them:  for  instance,  a  Jain  teacher 
named  Kanakanandin  is  described  as  I'ddi'Vishdraga-Tdrksh' 
f/aka,  "  a  Tilrkshyaka  (king  of  the  eagles)  to  venomous 
serpents  which  are  disputants  "  (lA,  14.  17,  line  33),  and 
a  very  similar  epithet  is  applied  to  the  great  Saiva  teacher 
Lakulisvara  (see  the  next  page).  But  of  other  instances 
there  is  such  a  plethora  that  the  difficulty  is  only  to  make 
a  selection  from  them.  A  few  typical  ones,  based  upon 
similes  which  embrace  both  animals  and  other  objects  of 
comparison,  may  be  cited : — 

The  same  Jain  teacher  Kanakanandin  is  further  described 
as  parardd'ibha-2)anckdnana,  "  a  lion  to  the  elephants  which 
iire   hostile    disputants"    (ibid.    18,    line   34).      orutakirti- 
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Traividya,  who  shared  the  same  religious  rites  and  duties 
with  him,  is  described  as  paravadi-pratibhct-pradlpa-pavafM, 
"a  wind  to  {extinguish)  the  lamp  which  is  the  intelligence 
of  hostile  disputants,"  and  as  paravadi-iikhari-iikhara- 
nirbhedan-dchchaTida'pavidanda,  "  a  most  terrible  handle  of 
a  thimderbolt  for  cleaving  the  peaks  of  the  moimtains  which 
are  hostile  disputants "  {ibid,  line  35).  A  verse  which 
presents  Vadlbhakanthlrava,  "  a  lion  to  the  elephants,  {viz.) 
the  disputants,*'  as  a  formal  biruda  or  secondary  appellation 
of  a  Jain  teacher  named  Ajitasena,  speaks  of  "  the  loud  roar 
of  him,  by  whom  the  elephants,  {viz,)  the  disputants,  are 
quickly  precipitated  into  the  pit  of  the  ruined  well  of 
refutation:"  while  a  subsequent  verse,  which  presents  the 
variant  Vadlbhasiiiiha,  says  that  he  was  one  "who  split 
the  temples  of  all  the  mad  mighty  elephants,  {viz.)  the 
disputants"  (EI,  3.  205,  verses  55,  57).  And  in  respect 
of  one  of  his  disciples,  Vadikolahala-Padmanabha,  it  is 
said  that  "not  knowing  to  which  direction  to  turn, —  the 
elephants,  {viz.)  the  opponents  in  disputations,  ah !  run  away 
trembling  at  the  {very)  smell  of  the  mast  elephant,  {viz.)  the 
holy  scholar  Padmanilbha  "  {ibid.  20G,  verse  62). 

A  Saiva  teacher,  Bhairavapandita,  is  mentioned  with  the 
biruda  Vadimahapralayakala,  "  a  great  time  of  cosmical 
destruction  to  disputants"  (lA,  10. 130).  And  a  description 
of  the  great  Saiva  Lakullsvara  praises  him  (EI,  5.  229)  as 
being  "a  young  lion  in  tearing  open  with  his  claws  the 
heads  of  the  elephants  which  are  disputants ;  a  jungle-fire 
to  the  great  forest  of  disputants;  a  cruel  and  very  crafty 
tiger  to  those  who  dispute  unfairly ;  a  submarine  fire  in 
the  ocean  of  the  Buddhists ;  a  thunderbolt  to  the  moimtains 
which  are  the  Mlmaihsakas;  a  saw  to  cleave  asunder  the 
great  trees  which  are  the  Lokayatas ;  a  great  Graruda  (king 
of  the  eagles)  to  the  large  serpent  which  is  the  Samkhya- 
doctrine ;  ^  an  axe  to  the  trees  which  are  those  who  propound 
the  Advaita-philosophy ;  a  very  Siva  to  bum  the  three  cities 
in  the  form  of  Akalanka; ;    the  grindstone  of 

^  Compare  the  preceding  page. 
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Madhavabhatta ;     ;     a    fierce    fire   of    eosmical 

destruction   to   Vii§vananda ;    a    eosmical  fire    to    Abhaya- 
chandra ;   a  sarabha  ^  to  {the  lion  which  is)  Vadibhasiihlia ; 

;   a  very  god  Brahman  in  darbar ;  a  very  Vishnu 

in  discrimination ;   a  very  Siva  in  making  things  clear ;  '* 
and  so  on. 

There  is  not  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  regal  or  official 
title  attached  in  the  record  to  the  name  of  Gotiputra.  And 
thus,  so  far,  there  is  nothing  to  require  us  to  regard  him 
in  any  light  except  in  that  of  a  Jain  who  had  a  reputation 

for  being  victorious  in  disputation. 

*  *  *  «  « 

"We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  crucial  word 
Saka.  And  we  will  notice  it  first  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  meaning  in  which  it  is  well  known  both  from  in- 
scriptions and  from  literature ;  that  is,  as  the  name  of 
a  foreign  people,  who  were  among  the  early  invaders  of 
India,  and  who,  according  to  Hindu  belief  in  one  form,  and 
according  to  the  view  of  modem  inquirers  based  thereon, 
foimdcd  the  well-known  era  commencing  a.d.  78. 

Dr.  Biihler  took  the  word  in  this  record  in  that  meaning. 
But  he  was  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  led  to  do  so  by  a  belief, 
shared  by  various  other  scholars,  which  was  created  by  the 
original  interpretation  of  the  inscription  P.  on  the  Mathura 
lion-capital.  That  record  runs: — Sarvasa  Saka-stanasa 
puyae.  Pandit  Bhagwanlal  Indraji  rendered  it  as  meaning : 
"  In  honour  of  the  whole  Sakastana ; "  that  is,  Sakasthana 
as  "  the  country  of  the  Sakas."  And  the  record  was 
accordingly  understood  to  establish  the  point  that,  at 
a  shorter  or  longer  time,  according  to  individual  opinions, 
before  the  Kushana  king  Kanishka,  there  was  in  the  Panjab 
and  at  Mathurii  a  dynasty  of  Saka  rulers,  some  of  the 
members  of  which  were,  in  one  line,  at  Taxila,  the  Chhatrapa 
Liaka-Kusuluka  and  his  son  Patika  of  the  Sir-Sukh  or 
Taxila  copper-plate  of  the  year  78,  the  latter  of  whom  is 

^  A  sarabhOf  iarahhtty  is  a  fabulous  animal^  Bupposed  to  have  eight  legs  and  to 
inhabit  the  snowy  mountains,  which  is  roprcsentea  as  stronger  than  the  lion  and 
the  elephant. 
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mentioned  as  the  Mahaehhatrava  Kusulaa  -  Patika  in  the 
^[atliura  lion-capital  inscription  G. ;  and  in  another  line, 
at  Mathura,  the  Mahakshatrapa  ^dasa  of  the  Mathuia 
inscription  of  the  year  72,  who  is  mentioned  as  the  Chhatrava 
Sudasa  in  the  Mathura  lion-capital  inscriptions  B.  and  M., 
and  his  father,  who  is  mentioned  as  the  MahachhatrwM 
Bajula  in  the  inscriptions  A.  and  B.  on  that  same  stone, 
and  as  the  Mahakahatrapa  Baj  uvula  in  the  Mora  or  Morameyi 
inscription  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Mathura. 

I  have,  however,  shewn  (JRAS,  1904.  703  £E.,  and  154  £E. 
above)  that  the  real  meaning  of  the  inscription  P.  on  the 
Mathura  lion-capital  is  simply : —  "  {A  gift)  of  Sarva,  in 
honour  of  his  home." 

There  is,  thus,  no  reference  in  that  record  to  the  Sakas. 
And  nothing  else  has  ever  yet  been  obtained,  tending  to 
mark  as  Sakas  either  Liaka-Kusuluka  and  Kusulaa-Patika 
or  Rajula-Rajuvula  and  Sudasa-Sodasa. 

Further,  the  Sakas  did  figure  as  invaders  of  Western  and 
Southern  India;  and  their  appearance  there  is  traced  baok 
to  the  second  century  by  one  of  the  Nasik  inscriptions,  of 
about  A.D.  150  (ASWI,  4.  108,  No.  18),  whiph  speaks  of 
king  Gotamlputa-Siri-Satakani  as  Saka-Yamna'Pal/iava' 
inaudana,  "  the  destruction  (the  destroyer)  of  Sakas  and 
Yavanas  and  Palhavas."  But  in  Northern  India,  setting 
aside  any  possibility  in  the  record  which  we  now  have  under 
examination,  the  first  epigraphic  mention  of  the  Sakas  is 
two  centuries  later.  It  is  found  in  the  Allahabad  inscription, 
of  about  A.i).  385,  which  recites  the  glories  and  the  conqueats 
of  Samudragupta.  And  it  consists  of  only  the  vague  im- 
personal statement  that  tribute  in  various  forms  was  paid 
to  Samudragupta  by  ''the  Daivaputras,  Shahis,  Shahanu- 
shahis,  Sakas,  and  Murundas,  and  by  the  people  of 
Siihhala  (Ceylon)  and  all  {other)  dwellers  in  islands" 
(F.GI,  14). 

There  is  nothing  in  that  statement  to  mark  the  Sakas 
as  settled  even  then  in  Northern  India.     As  the  result  of 
the  exposition  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  inscription  P.  on  . 
the  Mathura  lion-capital,  there  remains  no  epigraphic  basis. 
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unless  it  may  be  found  in  the  record  now  imder  consideration, 
for  thinking  that  the  Sakas  ever  figured  as  invaders  of 
Northern  India,  or  ever  played  a  leading  historical  part 
there.  And  no  real  grounds  for  thinking  so  can  be  found 
anywhere  else.  There  are  no  other  bases  for  the  history 
that  has  been  built  up  in  connection  with  the  name  of  the 
Sakas,  except  in  indefinite  references  to  them  in  the  epics, 
the  Puriinas,  and  other  Sanskrit  works ;  in  stories  which 
culminated  in  a  belief  in  a  destruction  of  the  Sakas  in 
B.C.  58,  or  in  a.d.  78,  or  at  both  times,  by  an  alleged  king 
Vikramaditya  of  Ujjain  who  had  no  actual  being;  and  in 
the  existence  of  an  era,  known  to  have  commenced  a.d.  78, 
with  which  the  name  of  the  Sakas  was  coupled  from  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century  onwards,  but  in  so  uncertain 
a  way  that,  while  one  belief,  of  the  sixth  century,  was  that 
the  era  dated  from  the  anointment  of  a  Saka  king  to  the 
sovereignty,  another  belief,  certainly  existing  in  the  tenth 
century  and  perhaps  traceable  back  to  the  seventh  century, 
was  that  the  commencement  of  the  era  marked  the  destruction 

of  the  Saka  power. 

«  «  »  «  » 

So  much  as  regards  the  word  Saka  as  the  name  of  certain 
foreign  invaders  of  India.  We  have  now  to  consider  an 
equally  well  established  application  of  the  word  in  quite 
a  different  meaning. 

I  have  recently  had  occasion  to  make  a  study  of  the  use, 
both  in  epigraphic  records  and  in  literature,  of  the  various 
vernacular  forms  of  that  tribal  appellation,  of  the  kinsmen 
of  Buddha,  of  which  the  Sanskrit  form  was  Sakya.  The 
details  of  that  study  may  be  exhibited  on  some  other  occasion. 
Here  it  is  sufficient  to  adduce  the  following  points,  the 
importance  of  which  has  hitherto  been  overlooked ;  chiefly, 
it  would  seem,  because  of  an  uncritical  habit  of  restoring 
into  the  form  Sakya,  in  the  translations  of  inscriptions,  other 
forms  presented  in  the  originals  themselves,  and  of  frequently 
using,  according  to  the  caprice  of  the  moment,  in  certain 
translations  of  Pali  works,  almost  any  forms  rather  than 
those  which  actually  stand  in  the  texts. 
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A  very  early  epigraphic  record,  probably  the  earliest  of 
Indian  records,  namely  the  inscription  on  the  Piprawa  vase 
(JRAS,  1898.  388,  586),  presents  the  name  of  the  kinsmen 
of  Buddha  as  Sakiya,  with,  in  the  first  syllable,  the  dental 
v  and  the  short  a. 

The  next  epigraphic  mention  of  the  name  is  in  the 
Rummindei  inscription  (EI,  5.  4),  which  is  dated  when 
Piyada8i-(A6oka)  was  twenty -years -anointed,  and  on  an 
occasion  when,  according  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  words 
ntana  dgdcha  mahlyitey  "  he  did  {the  place)  the  great  honour 
of  visiting  it  in  person."  The  name  is  here  presented  in 
the  form  Sakya,  with  again  the  dental  a  and  the  short  a, 
in  the  word  Sakyamnni,  "  the  Sakya  saint,"  as  an  appellation 
of  Buddha. 

We  have  the  name  next  as  Saka,  again  with  the  dental 
s  and  the  short  a,  but  without  the  y  in  the  second  syllable, 
in  the  same  appellation  in  the  form  Sakamuni,  "the  Saka 
saint,"  in  one  of  the  inscriptions  of  the  Suiiga  period  at  the 
Bliaraut  Stupa  (lA,  21.  231,  No.  46,  and  Sir  A.  Cunningham's 
Stupa  of  Bhar/iut,  plate  54,  No.  28,  and  plate  13,  the 
left  side). 

As  far  as  known  records  of  certain  date  are  available,  the 
name  first  appears  with  the  palatal  i,  but  still  with  the 
short  a,  in  a  Brahml  inscription  of  the  time  of  Huvishka 
(JBBRAS,  20.  269),  dated  in  the  (Malava-Vikrama)  year 
45,  =  MX.  14-13.  Ilere  we  have  the  same  appellation  of 
Buddha  in  the  form  Sakyamimi,  "  the  Sakya  saint."  And 
we  have  precisely  the  same  form,  Sakyamuni,  in  the  Brahmi 
inscription  from  Kiiman,  near  Mathurii  (EI,  2.  212),  dated 
in  the  (Malava-Vikrama)  year  74,  =  a.u.  16-17. 

On  the  other  hand,  against  this  form  Sakya  of  two  Brahmi 
inscriptions,  in  Kharoshthi  inscriptions  of  the  same  period 
we  have  the  form  Saka,  again  with  the  palatal  i,  but 
without  the  y  in  the  second  syllable,  occurring  in  the  same 
unmistakable  manner  in  the  same  appellation  of  Buddha 
in  the  form  Sakamuni,  "  the  Saka  saint."  This  is  found  in 
the  inscription  A.  on  the  Mathimi  lion-capital  (JRAS,  1894. 
533),  which,  we  know, —  from  the  mention  therein  of  the 
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Mahachhatrava  Raj ula- (Raj uvula),  and  from  the  mention 
of  the  Chhatrava  Suda8a-(Soda8a),  son  of  the  Mahachhatrava 
Raj  ula,  in  the  inscription  A.  on  the  same  sculpture,  and 
from  the  mention  of  the  Mahakshatrapa  Sodasa  in  the  Mathura 
inscription  which  is  dated  in  the  year  72  (EI,  2.  199,  No.  2, 
and  regarding  the  reading  of  the  year  see  id.  4.  55,  and 
note  2), —  is  to  be  placed  shortly  before  the  Malava-Vikrama 
year  72,  =  a.d.  14-15.  We  have  it  again  in  the  Sir-Sukh 
or  Taxila  plate  of  Patika  (EI,  4.  55),  dated  in  the  (Malava- 
Vikrama)  year  78,  =  a.d.  20-21. 

And  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  characters  are  the  same, 
KharoshthT,  in  the  case  of  the  inscription  on  the  Wardak 
vase,  dated  in  the  (Malava-Vikrama)  year  51,  =  B.C.  8-7, 
and  registering  the  installation  of  a  relic  of  Buddha  in 
honour  of  Huvishka,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that,  where 
Professor  Dowson,  making  a  great  advance  on  previous 
decipherments  of  that  record,  but  prevented  by  the  materials 
before  him  from  arriving  at  a  final  version,  read  Sakyamunna 
(JRAS,  1863.  258),  we  have  in  reality  precisely  the  same 
appellation,  Sakamuni. 

And  the  point  must  be  noted  here,  though  the  record  is 
not  a  dated  one,  that  the  same  form  Saka  occurs  immistakably, 
in  the  appellation  Sakamuni,  in  an  early  Brahml  inscription 
at  Mathura.  Professor  Dowson,  indeed,  in  his  treatment  ol 
tliis  record,  gave  the  appellation  as  Sakf/amuni  (JRAS, 
1871.  188,  No.  25).  But  the  published  reproduction  {ibid, 
plate  3,  No.  25)  shews  quite  distinctly  that  the  first  component 
is  Saka. 

The  records  mentioned  above,  whether  in  Brahml  or  in 
KharoshthT  characters,  arc  all  in  the  Pali,  Prakrit,  or  mixed- 
dialect  language.  And  none  of  the  records  of  that  class 
present  the  form  Sakya.  This  form,  with  the  palatal  6  and 
the  long  d,  appears  first  in  the  Sanskrit  period.  And,  in 
records  which  present  actual  dates,  we  first  meet  with  it 
in  Northern  India  in  the  Mathura  inscription  of  the  (Gupta) 
year  230,  =  a.d.  549-50  (F.GI,  273),  wherein  mention  is 
made  of  Jayabhatta,  a  Sakyabhikshuni  or  Buddhist  female 
mendicant  or  nun,  and  in  Southern  India  in  the  Kanheri  plate 
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of  the  (so-called  Kalachuri  or  Chedi)  year  245  (expired),  = 
A.D.  494-95  (ASWI,  No.  10,  Cave- Temple  Inscriptions,  58), 
wherein  mention  is  made  of  Buddha  as  Sakyamuni,  "the 
Sakya  saint."  Some  of  the  undated  Sanskrit  inscriptions 
which  present  such  terms  as  Sakyabhikshu  and  Sakyopasika, 
may  quite  possibly  be  somewhat  earlier  than  these  two 
records  of  a.d.  549-50  and  494-95.  But  at  any  rate  they 
do  not  go  back  to  the  Pali,  Prakrit,  or  mixed-dialect  period. 
And  A.D.  494  and  549  are  the  earliest  known  dates  for  the 
occurrence  of  the  form  Sakya  in  epigraphic  records,  in, 
respectively.  Southern  and  Northern  India. 

To  this  there  may  be  added  a  brief  indication  of  the  results 
obtained  from  literature,  in  which  department,  however,  we 
are,  until  a  comparatively  late  time,  without  the  guide  of 
actual  dates. 

The  Pali  books  present  only  the  forms  Sakka,  Sakya,  and 
Sakiya.  In  view  of  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  Abhidha- 
nappadlpika  as  cited  by  Childers,  the  word  tdkya,  *  a  speech, 
a  sentence,*  occurs  in  Pali,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  present  also  a  form  Sakya,  with  the 
dental  s  but  with  the  long  a  ;  it  is  not,  however,  as  yet  found 
in  them,  any  more  than  it  is  in  inscriptions.^  The  form 
Sakya  is  of  course  not  found  in  them,  because  of  the  absence 
of  the  palatal  sibilant  from  Pali. 


*  The  only  suggestion  that  I  have  been  able  to  find  for  the  occurrence  of  the 
rm  Sakya  in  Pali  writings  is  in  Dr.  Muller's  List  of  Pali  Proper  Names,  in 


form 


reading  is  always 

Sak}'aputtiya  ^^ith  the  short  a.  Dr.  Muller  seems  to  have  taken  his  entry, 
without  verification,  from  the  index  (2.  338*),  where  the  word  is  shewn,  but 
evidently  only  by  some  mistake,  as  if  the  text  gave  Sakyaputtiya. 

As  regards  epi^aphic  records,  Professor  Dowson,  in  his  treatment  of  certain 
undated  Brahmi  inscriptions  from  Mathura,  gave  the  form  Sakya,  in  the  word 
Sakyabhikshu,  in  his  texts  and  traaslations  of  one  mixed-dialect  record  and  two 
Sanskrit  records  (JRAS,  1871.  186,  No.  14;  187,  No.  18;  188,  No.  24),  and 
in  his  trandation  of  a  third  Sanskrit  record  (187,  No.  19).  But  the  published 
reproduction  of  the  mixed-dialect  record  (JASB,  39,  1870.  part  1,  130,  plate  5, 
No.  7)  shews  distinctly  that  the  original  has  Sakya,  with  the  palatal  i  and 
the  short  a.  And  the  published  reproductions  of  the  three  Sanskrit  recordu 
(JRAS,  loc.  cit,  plate  3,  Nos.  18,  19,  24;  JASB,  ix;.  cit,  plate  /5,  Nob.  11,  12, 
=  Dowson's  Nob.  18,  19)  shew  that  they  all  have  Sakya,  with  the  palatal  «  and 
the  long  d. 
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The  form  Sakya  appears  first  in  Sanskrit  works,  and,  amongst 
Buddhist  works,  in  the  Buddhacharita,  the  Divyavadana, 
and  the  Lalitavistara.  The  last-mentioned  presents  also  in 
a  few  places  the  forms  Sakiya  and  Sakiya ;  but,  I  think 
I  may  safely  say,  only  in  verses  in  mixed  dialect.  Elsewhere 
in  that  work,  and  in  the  other  two  specified  Buddhist  works, 
the  only  form  foimd  is  Sakya. 

During  the  Sanskrit  period,  we  have  in  Prakrit  passages 
the  forms  Sakka  and  Sakka.  The  latter  is  taught  by  the 
Paiyalachchhi  of  Dhanapala  (composed  a.d.  972-73) ;  verse 
20  (ed.  Biihler)  mentions  Sakka  as  one  of  the  names  of 
Buddha.  The  former,  Sakka,  is  foimd  in  the  Mrichchha- 
katika,  in  the  term  Sakkaiamanaka,  Sakkai§damanaka  (ed.  BSS, 
117,  lines  359,  360;  470,  line  457) ;  and,  it  may  be  remarked, 
in  the  first  two  places  there  is  the  various  reading  Saka, 
with  the  single  A\  It  occurs  in  passages  spoken  by  the 
repentant  gambler  Samvahaka,  who  became  a  Buddhist 
mendicant  priest.  And  the  palatal  i  is  perhaps  only  due 
to  all  his  talk  being  composed  in  the  Sakarl  dialect. 

But  in  Sanskrit  passages  in  non-Buddhist  Sanskrit  works, 
and  in  Sanskrit  inscriptions,  the  only  form  foimd  is  oakya. 
And  in  illustration  of  the  point  that,  whether  in  Sanskrit, 
after  a  certain  date,  say  roughly  about  a.d.  300,  the  word 
Sakya  continued  to  be  a  tribal  designation  or  not,  it  came 
to  be  used,  or  to  be  also  used,  as  simply  equivalent  to 
Bauddha,  Saugata,  or  any  other  name  for  Buddhists  in 
general,  I  may  quote  a  verse  of  Varahamihira  (died  a.d. 
587),  which  is  of  interest  from  more  points  of  view  than 
simply  that  one.  The  verse  in  question  is  verse  19  of  the 
chapter  of  the  Brihat-Samhita  which  in  the  Benares  edition 
in  the  Vizianagram  Sanskrit  Series  is  entitled  Pratima- 
pratishthapana,  "  the  setting  up  of  images "  (ed.  Kern, 
chap.  60  ;   Benares  ed.,  chap.  59).     It  runs  : — 


j.R.A.s.  1905.  43 
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Text. 

yishnor=BliagaTatan=MagaihiS=cha   Savituh   Sambhoh 

sabhasma-Dvijan: 
Matrlnam=api  Matri-mandala-vido  ^   Vipransvidurs 

Brahmanah  I 

'  .  •    •  • 

Sakyanrsarva-hitasya  ^nta-manaso  Nagnan=Jiiianam 

vidurt 
ye    yam    devam=upai§ritah    sva-vidhina   taisrtasya 

karya  kriya  || 

Translation. 

They  know  {the  foilotcera)  ^  of  Vishnu  as  Bhagavatas,  and 
as  Magas  (those)  of  the  Sun,  (and  those)  of  l^ambhu  as  Ash- 
smeared  Dvijas,  and  (those)  of  the  Mothers  as  They  who 
Know  (the  methods  of  worship  of)  the  circle  of  the  Mothers, 
(and)  as  Vipras  (those)  of  Brahman ;  they  know  as  l^akyas 
(the  followers)  of  Him  (Buddha),  of  tranquil  mind.  Who  was 
Good  to  All  People,  (and)  as  the  Naked  Ones  (those)  of  the 
Jinas :  they  who  betake  themselves  to  any  (particular)  god, 
should  practise  the  observances  of  that  (god)^  (each)  according 
to  his  own  rule.'^ 


^  The  Benares  edition  presents : —  Matpnamsapi  mandala-krama-vidd. 

*  These  words  in  connection  with  the  genitives  Vishndh^  etc.,  are  to  be  supplied 
in  accordance  with  the  idea  contained  in  the  words  ye  yam  devamsupdirit&h  m  tibte 
last  line  of  the  verse. 

^  In  connection  with  this  passage,  a  few  remarks  may  be  added  from 
Bhat^dtpala's  commentary  (finished  a.d.  966)  as  given  in  the  Benares  edition. 

He  has  explained  the  names  Vishnu,  Saihbhu,  and  Brahman  by  the  specific 
appellations  Narayana,  Mahadeva,  and  i?itamaha. 

He  has  specified  the  Magas  more  distinctly  as  Maga-Brahmaps.  The  com- 
mentary says: —  MaganrMaga-brahmai^n. 

He  nas  given  to  the  worshippers  of  Sambhu,  the  **  ash-smeared  Dvijaa," 
the  more  specific  name  of  Pa^upat^.  The  commentary  says : — dvij anzbrahma^ins 
sa-bhasma-8ahitanrPa§u^atanrity=arthah. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  respect  of  the  name  Vipra  for  the  worshippers  of 
Brahman,  he  has  only  said: —  vipranrbrahmapan. 

He  has  allotted  to  the  worshippers  of  the  Mothers  the  appellation  Sthapakas. 
Following  the  reading  mandala-krama-vidOy  the  commentary  says : —  ye  ma^^^- 
kramani  piija-kramam  vidanti  jananti  tanrSthapakanrvidub. 

On  the  reference  to  the  ^akyas  he  has  given  us  the  following  comment:— 
sarva-hitasya  Buddhasya  danta-manaso  jit-cndriyasya  §akyanrraktapa^n=Yidi4. 
And  he  has  thus  given  raktapafay  *  red,  blood-coloured,  robes,*  in  the  place  of 
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As  regards  the  form  Sakya,  illustrated  so  well  by  this  verse 
in  the  sense  of  Buddhists  in  general,  we  are  not  concerned 
here  with  the  question  whether  it  may  have  existed  in 
Sanskrit  all  through  the  Pali,  Prakrit,  and  mixed-dialect 
period,  and  may  have  been  the  basis  of  the  epigraphic 
forms  Sakiya,  Sakya,  Saka,  Saka,  and  Sakya,  and  of  the 
literary  Pali  forms  Sakka,  Sakya,  Sakiya,  and  Sakiya,  and 
of  the  Prakrit  forms  Sakka  and  Sakka,  or  whether  it  was 
evolved  from  them  towards  the  end  of  that  period.  Nor 
are  we  concerned  with  the  question  whether  the  epigraphic 
forms  Sakiya,  Saka,  and  Saka  stand,  simply  by  a  peculiarity 
of  spelling,  for,  respectively  Sakya  or  Sakiya,  Sakka,  and 
Sakka.  We  are  concerned  with  only  the  forms  which 
actually  stand  in  the  epigraphic  records. 

My  point  so  far  is  this.  The  epigraphic  records  are  much 
more  instructive  in  matters  of  this  kind  than  literary  works 
are;  not  only  because  of  the  recorded  or  otherwise  known 
dates  of  them,  but  also  because  we  have  in  them  writings 
which  have  not  been,  since  the  time  when  they  were  framed, 
altered  in  any  way  by  vagaries  of  copyists  or  emendators. 
And  in  two  at  any  rate,  and  probably  in  one  more,  of  the 
epigraphic  records  of  very  closely  about  the  time  to  which 
belongs  the  inscription  which  we  have  under  review,  we 
have  the  unmistakable  use  of  the  word  Saka  in  the  sense 
of  the  tribal  name  of  the  kinsmen  of  Buddha.  Those  two 
or  three  instances  occur,  it  is  true,  in  KharoshthI  records, 
whereas  we  are  dealing  with  a  Brahmi  record.     That  very 


the  usual  Buddhist  word  hlshaya  (Pali,  hasaya^  kdtdva),  which,  I  think,  is  more 
customarily  rendered  by  *  yellow,  or  reddish  yellow,  robes.* 

lie  has  specified  the  Nagnas,  **the  Naked  Ones,"  more  distinctly  as  Nagna- 
kshapanakas.  Here  the  commentary  runs : —  Jinanam=arhatam  nagnanrnagna- 
kshapanakanznduh . 

On  the  last  line  of  the  verse  he  has  given  the  following  comment,  explaining 
the  proper  guide  to  the  correct  rites  in  each  case : —  ye  nara  yarn  devamr 
upaSritah  i^aranyam  bhakti-bhavena  praptas=tairrnarais=tasya  dovasya  sva-vidhina 
atmlya-dar^an-oktena  vidhanena  |  paficharatra  •  vidhina  Vishi^o^  |  saura- 
dar^na-vidhiinena  Savitu^  |  vatulatantr-okten  =  anya-tantr-okta-\idhina  va 
^anibhoh  |  Matfinan\  sva-kalpa-vihita-vidhanSna  [  |*]  brahmapair z  veda- 
vihita-karmapa  [  |*]  Buddhasya  paramita-kramena  |  Arhatam  tad-dar^ana- 
vidhiua  kriya  karya  iti  1 1 
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point,  however,  helps,  as  we   shall   see  just  below,  to  fix 

more  closely  the  date  of  the  inscription. 

«  «  «  «  « 

The  result  at  which  we  arrive  up  to  this  point,  from  this 
fuller  consideration  of  the  inscription,  may  now  be  stated, 
as  follows : — 

The  record  is  marked  by  its  characters  as  belonging  to 
the  period  b.c.  100  to  a.d.  100.  And  we  can  in  fact  fix 
B.C.  14-13  BA  its  probable  latest  date  (see  the  next  page). 

The  record  is  shewn  by  its  opening  words,  "Reverence 
to  the  Arahat  Vardhamana  !,"  to  be  a  Jain  record. 

There  is  nothing  either  in  the  name  of  GK>tiputra,  or  in 
the  epithet  applied  to  him,  or  in  any  other  expression,  to 
mark  him  as  either  a  prince  or  a  warrior.  And  both  his 
namq  and  the  epithet  are  entirely  compatible  with  the  view 
that  he  was  a  religionist,  who  was  notoriously  successful  in 
disputation. 

Now  that  the  real  meaning  of  the  inscription  P.  on  the 
Mathura  lion-capital  has  been  made  clear,  there  remains  no 
epigraphic  evidence,  imless  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  present 
record, —  and  no  authentic  evidence  can  be  obtained  from 
any  other  sources, —  to  shew  that  any  of  the  Sakas,  the 
foreigners,  ever  invaded  and  settled  in  Northern  India. 

In  the  inscriptions  of  Northern  India,  in  two  Kharoshthi 
records  of  shortly  before  a.d.  14-15  and  of  a.d.  20-21,  and 
in  one  certainly  early  though  imdated  Brahmi  record,  and, 
we  can  hardly  doubt,  also  in  a  third  Kharoshthi  record,  that 
on  the  Wardak  vase,  of  w.c.  8-7,  we  have  the  word  Saka 
meaning  undeniably,  because  of  its  occurrence  in  the  term 
Sakamuni,  "the  Saka  saint,"  as  an  appellation  of  Buddha, 
first  the  kinsmen  of  Buddha,  and  so,  like  oakya  in  sucli 
expressions  as  Sakyamuni  and  Sakyabhikshu  during  the 
same  period,  and  like  Sakya  in  similar  expressions  in  later 
times,  secondly  Buddhists  in  general. 

And  in  these  circumstances  we  can  only  understand  that 
the  record  marks  Gotiputra,  so  far,  as  a  Jain  who  had 
a  reputation  for  being  particularly  successful  in  disputation 
with  Buddhists. 
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There  is  the  point  that  other  Brahmi  iDLScriptions,  of 
u.c.  14-13  and  a.d.  16-17,  present  the  form  Sakya  againflfi 
the  Saka  of  the  record  under  consideration.  This,  however, 
simply  fixes  b.c.  14-13  as  the  probable  latest  limit  for  th« 
drafting  of  this  Brahmi  record,  and  of  the  other  undated 

Brahm!  record  in  which  the  same  form  oaka  is  found. 

«  *  «  «  « 

There  remains  to  be  considered  the  word  Pothaya ;  Goti- 
putra  was  "a  black  serpent  to  Pothayas  and  Sakas."  The 
meaning  of  this  word  cannot  be  established  so  conclua.veliy 
at  present.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt,  if  any,  as  to 
what  it  denotes. 

Dr.  Biihler  said : —  **  The  Pothayas  are  the  Proshthas, 
^*  whom  the  Mahdbhdrata,  vi,  9,  61,  and  the  Viahnupurdna 
*'  (ed.  Hall),  vol.  ii,  p.  179,  name  among  the  southern 
•*'  nations.  In  the  latter  passage  they  appear  together  with 
**  the  Sakas  and  the  Kokarakas." 

But  here  there  is  a  mistake.  In  the  ninth  chapter,  "  the 
narration  of  the  rivers,  coimtries,  etc.,  of  the  land  of 
Bharata,"  of  the  sixth  book,  the  Bhishmaparvan,  of  the 
Mahabharata,  mention  is  made,  in  verse  61  (Calcutta  edition, 
6.  369),  amongst  the  nations  of  the  south,  of  the  Bakas, 
Kokarakas,  Proshthas,  Samavegavai§as,  Yindhachulakas, 
Pulindas,  and  Kalkalas.  The  oakas  are  there  mentioned, 
with  other  tribes,  in  verses  44  and  51  (Calcutta  edition,  362, 
359),  without  any  specification  of  their  locality. 

The  passage  cited  by  Dr.  Biihler  as  if  from  the  Vishnu- 
Purana,  is  not  a  part  of  that  work.  It  is  the  same  passage 
in  the  same  list  of  the  Mahabharata,  given  by  Wilson 
(Vishnu-Purana,  translation,  2.  156-190),  from  the  Bhishma- 
parvan, in  between  his  translation  of  the  Vishnu-Purana, 
amsa  2,  adhyayas  3  and  4.  But,  as  translated  by  Wilson 
from  some  other  text,  instead  of  mentioning  Bakas, 
Kokarakas,  Proshthas,  etc.,  as  above,  it  mentions  Sakas, 
Kokarakas,  Proshthas,  etc.,  with  also  some  differences  in 
the  remaining  names.  And  it  would  seem  that  in  the 
Vishnu-Purana  itself  there  is  not  any  mention  of  a  people 
named  Proshtha. 
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However,  we  need  not,  I  think,  pursue  that  point,  or 
Dr.  Biihler's  argument  that  the  accuracy  of  any  statement, 
placing  the  Sakas  and  the  Proshthas  in  the  south,  instead 
of  the  north,  may  be  doubted;  because  the  word  Pothaya 
is  at  any  rate  not  a  form  of  the  word  Proshtha. 

More  to  the  point  is  Dr.  Biihler's  remark  {ioc.  cit.  394, 
note  3,  and  errata)  that  the  word  Pothaya  corresponds 
literally  with  Proshthaka  or  Proshthya.  For  Proshthya, 
indeed,  I  cannot  obtain  any  reference.  But  Dr.  Biihler's 
Proshthaka  seems  to  be  the  Proshthika  which,  with 
Proshtha,  figures  as  the  name  of  a  man  in  the  gana  Sivddi 
under  Panini,  4.  1,  112.  From  Proshtha  and  Proshthika 
we  should  obtain,  under  that  rule,  the  patronymics  Praushtha 
and  Praushthika.  And  thus  Praushthika,  from  which  we 
could  obtain  Pothiya,  Pothaya,  might  come  to  indicate  first 
a  family  and  then  a  people.  But,  I  must  say,  I  cannot  find 
any  indication  that  that  was  the  case. 

A  better  help  to  a  possible  meaning  of  the  word  is  supplied 
by  the  fact  that  we  have  Pothaka  as  the  proper  name  of 
a  Buddhist  in  an  inscription  at  the  Safichi  Stupa  No.  1 
(EI,  2. 106,  No.  87) :—  Pothakasa  bhikhuno  danam  ;  "  a  gift 
of  the  monk  Pothaka."  Of  this  proper  name  P5thaka,  we 
might  easily  have  Pothaya  as  another  form.  And  thus  the 
record  might  be  understood  to  describe  Gotiputra  as  "a  black 
serpent  to  the  Buddhist  Pothaya." 

I  think,  however,  that  we  are  to  find  the  explanation  of 
the  word  in  the  direction  of  its  denoting,  like  Saka,  not  an 
individual,  but  a  group  of  people ;  in  fact,  in  the  direction 
of  its  being,  like  Saka,  a  sectarian  designation. 

Now,  Dr.  Biihler  established  very  clearly  that : —  "  The 
"agreement  of  Mathura  inscriptions  with  the  Kalpasutra 
"  shows  further,  that  the  Jainas  of  that  town  were  Svetam- 
"  baras  and  that  the  great  schism  which  divided  the  Jaina 
"  community  into  two  hostile  sections,  took  place,  not  as  the 
"  modem  tradition  asserts,  in  609  after  Vira,  but  long  before 
"  the  beginning  of  our  era : "  see  the  Vienna  Oriental  Journal^ 
1,  1887.  180 ;  and  compare  Dr.  Buhler's  Indian  Sect  of  the 
Jainas^  1887,  translation  by  Dr.  Burgess,  1903,  p.  44. 
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The  present  record,  therefore,  is  a  Dvetainbara  record. 
Along  with  the  Buddhists,  the  natural  enemies  of  the 
Svetambaras  were  of  course  their  rivals  of  the  other  branch 
of  their  own  faith.  And  the  conclusion  seems  irresistible; 
that,  be  the  etymological  explanation  what  it  may  be,  the 
word  Pothaya  was  used  in  this  record  to  mean  Digambara 
Jains. 

Further,  the  Digambara  sect  is  said  to  have  owed  its 
origin  to  Sivabhuti,  otherwise  known  as  Sahasramalla,  in, 
according  to  tradition,  a.d.  82,  namely  in  the  year  609 
after  the  death  of  Vira,  Mahavira,  Vardhamana  (see 
Dr.  Bhandarkar's  Eeport  on  Sanskrit  MSS.  for  1883-84, 
pp.  144,  146).  And  another  appellation  of  the  sect  was 
Botika,  from  Botika  either  as  a  third  name  of  Sivabhuti, 
or  as  the  name  of  a  pupil  of  Sivabhuti  (see  ibid.  140).  It 
seems  to  me  not  improbable  that,  in  the  word  Pothaya  of 
this  record,  we  have  a  form  of  an  original  name  which  was 

in  later  times  transformed  into  Botika. 

«  «  «  «  « 

In  short,  taking  with  the  record  the  liberty  of  substituting 
the  ultimate  meaning  for  the  literal  translation  of  the  epithet 
POthai/a'Saka-kdlavdla,  I  render  it  thus  : — 

Translation. 

Reverence  to  the  Arahat  Vardhamana  !  A  tablet  of 
homage  has  been  set  up  by  Simitra,  the  Kodiki,  [wife]  of 
Gotiputra  who  is  {or  teas)  as  deadly  in  disputation  as  a  black 
serpent  to  Digambara  Jains  and  Buddhists. 
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THE    PAHLAVI   TEXTS    OF   YASNA   XIV,   XV, 

XVI,  XX,  XXI, 

FOR   THE    FIRST   TIME    CRITICALLY   TRAT^SLATED.^ 
By    professor  LAWREXCE  MILLS. 


YASNA  XIV  (Sp.). 

Appeals  and  Invocatiom, 

T^OR  the  sake  of^  (or  as  'belonging  to')  Auharmazd 
I  proclaim  (or  *  I  address ') '  that  Chief,  the  House-chief 
of  the  House,  and  also  that  Chief,  the  Vis-chief  of  the  Vis 
(the  village),  the  Zand-chief  of  the  Zand  (the  sub-province 
or  *  county  '),  and  the  Dahyu-chief  *  of  the  Province. 

(2)  And  I  proclaim  (or  *  I  address ')  the  Chief  of  women,* 


*  The  texts  upon  which  these  translations  have  been  made  appeared  in  the 
Zeitschrift  der  Dentscheii  MorgcnlundUchen  Geselhchaft^  in  the  first  Heft  of  1903 
and  second  of  1904  as  edited  with  all  the  MSS.  collated.  Translations  into 
Sanskrit,  Parsi- Persian,  and  Gujrati  from  texts  not  collated,  and  otherwise  of  an 
uncritical  character,  have  alone  preceded  this.  The  j^loases  are  enclased  within 
brackets  [  J,  my  own  explanations  within  parenthetical  curves  (  ). 

-  Ilai  is  rather  a  clumsy  rendering  for  the  a  of  amruve.  C,  the  Parsi-Pers., 
MS.  oni.  rai.     Xor.  has  the  dative. 

*  Hardly  in  the  full  sense  of  'invoke.'  Nor.  has,  however,  bravTmi  with  the 
accusative  =  *  I  address.'     See  Ner.'s  svamine  mahajnanine. 

*  The  Parsi-Pers.  translator  has  'rad'  here.  He  has  $ahib  for  -pat.  Ner.'s 
*  collection  of  fifteen  men  and  women  *  as  an  explanation  of  the  Vis  (the  Pers. 
here  merely  renders  Vis),  of  *  thirty  men  and  women  *  as  that  of  the  Zantu,  and  of 
'  fifty  men  and  Avomen '  as  that  of  the  Daljyu,  are  entirely  artificial  and  incorrect. 
Grama  is  also  an  inadequate  word  for  Dahyu.  The  Parsi-Pers.  has  only  Vis  here 
for  Vis,  shahr  for  Zantu,  and  padsah  =  *  kinp;'  for  daliyQpat  (so  B.). 

*  Vrhy  the  *  Den  *  in  p^neral  should  be  especially  called  *  the  Chief  of  women,' 
so  the  ori}]^.  also,  is  not  clear ;  perhaps  that  part  of  the  Den  which  refers  to  the 
following  names  in  the  feminine  is  meant,  or  the  mere  feminine  form  of  the  word 
D(a)ena. 
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the  Den  of  the  Mazdayasnians  ^  and  Aharisvang  (A|i 
Vanghnhi),  the  Good  Riches  (so  here  meaning;  see  the 
original  also  and  Ner.)  and  (?)  (or  '  even ')  Parendi.^  [That 
is,*  I  proclaim  (or  '  I  address ')  them  as  Chiefs  of  women 
(especially  watching  over  their  lives  and  happiness),  (3)  and 
her  who  is  the  holy  one  ^  of  bipeds  (i.e.  *  of  human  beings ') ; 
that  is  to  say,  her  do  I  proclaim  (or  'address')  who  ia 
a  (typical)  good  woman,^  the  Chief  of  human  females]  ;  and 
I  proclaim  (or  *I  address')  this  Earth  also,  which  is  our 
supporter,^  [her  also  do  I  proclaim  (or  'address')  as  the 
Chief  of  female  objects  of  creation  in  general]. 

(4)  And  I  proclaim  or  ('I  address')  the  Fire  of  Auharmazd^ 
the  Chief  of  (i.e.  'representing')  the  friendly  supporting 
person  (stois).  This  was  the  fire  of  Auharmazd,  [which  is 
endeared  ^  to  (or  '  which  is  the  friend  of ')  Auharmazd ;  alsa 
in  His  body  ®  it  is  the  guest ;  also  I  proclaim  (or  *  I  address ') 
the  Chief  of  the  Fire  as  His]. 

(5)  And  I  proclaim  the  one  most  abimdantly  coming  ta 
the  struggle^  (of  our  toil),  the  most  efficient  worker  in  our 
agriculture,  the  Chief  of  the  saintly  husbandmen.^® 

(6)  And  I  proclaim  (or  'I  address')  him  who  has  the 

^  The  Parsi-Pers.  has  *  -yasnan' ;  was  this  accidental  ?  so  the  orig.  and  E.  (K*^). 

^  Parendi  (so  the  Pars.)  seems  to  refer  the  A.Y.  in  the  original,  which  is 
important  as  showing  the  advanced  concept  in  the  concrete.  NSr.  has 
ar9i9avan^ha  laksmim    .     .     .    parinda-namnl  nik'starakSaka  =  '  guardian  of 

•  The  Pers.  has  ae  for  ae7. 

^  Ner.  fails  to  see  the  general  force  of  the  position  of  dopatBtan;  see  the 
original,  the  Parsi-Pers.  has  no  *  one.' 

^  NSr.  adds  Qudd'attadayam,  *  merciful,'  as  the  Chief  of  human  females. 

*  C,  the  Parsi-Pers.,  has  *dar,'  reading  yansegun  for  daheSn'. 

^  Ner.  has  also  -mitra  (-tro)  again  for  the  dosf  of  the  original;  the  'fire  YaziiSt  * 
of  the  original  is  omitted  by  the  translators. 

B  *  His  body '  should  refer  to  the  person  of  the  faithful  disciple,  though  hj 
syntax  rather  to  Ahura. 

'  Ner.  has  bahuklecaharsatamaih  karyakartftamam^a  nareb*yab  (sic)  poi^- 
yatmab*Tal^  sosyam  sphitayatam  kutumbinam  guruih  brayimi,  'tiie  one  wha 
cheers  the  most  much  trouble.'  C,  the  Pers.,  has:  *t.  bisyar  ranz*  rasidantar 
fso),'  taking  *ranj '  too  literally,  and  the  most  efficient  one  for  the  doers  of 
aut^  (so  more  flatly,  but  meaning  '^riculture').  Or  did  he  consider  'more 
efficient  than  other  doers  of  duty '  ?  *  The  Chief  of  the  fatteners,'  *  ripeners,  or 
growers '  of  agricultural  produce,  the  agriculturists. 

10  The  Pers.  has  kar  yarzidurtar  az  mardan^(so)  (!)  alo&n  y&strydSan  rad 
guyam. 
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most  shot^  [arrow  (sic),  i.e.  the  best  archer),  the  Chief  of 
Warriors  (literally  of  'charioteers')]. 

(7)  And  I  proclaim  (or  '  address ')  him  ^  who  has  (or  '  that 
which  is')  the  knowledge  of  the  greatest^  ones  which  is 
in  accordance  with  the  Den  of  the  Mazdayasnians,  the  Chief 
of  the  Fire-priests,  which  is  the  most  a  teacher*  of  those 
(i.e.  *  of  them  all ')  ^ ;  (8)  and  I  proclaim  (or  *  I  address '} 
the  (ritual)  Chief  of  ^  the  Amesaspends,  and  I  would  cause ''^ 
him  (the  Chief)  to  be  present  and  remain  (literally  *  ta 
stand ')  here,  that  Chief  ®  the  most  intelligent  (probably 
meaning  *  endowed  with  supernatural  intelligence '),  the 
most  truth-speaking,  the  one  most  coming  on  (to  help  us)^ 
the  one  who  most  exercises  great  wisdom. 

(9)  And  I  declare  (or  *I  address')  that  which  has  been 
said  ^  to  be  the  greatest  power  ^^  in  accordance  with  the  Law 
of  the  Mazdayasnians  (or  *him  who  possesses  the  greatest 
power,'  '  mahist'-amavandlh '  as  a  possessive  compositum)^ 

*  Bead  sustotartum  (better  *  sust'tartum  *),  *  the  most  having  the  shot 
farrow)  * ;  reading  a  hvastema  (so)  for  hastema.  As  to  a  possible  yinditartiim 
(so)  =  *  most  found/  as  *  seated '  on  the  bow-string,*  it  will  hardly  do,  had  =  sad 
seeming  to  have  been  seen  in  haatemS,  which  is  possible  ;  so  C,  the  Parsi-Pers., 
may  have  vald  min  nisast  vadartum  =  '  the  one  most  turning  from  the  occupied 
('  seated  on '  string)'  a^ain  to  ' had '  (or  was  -sust)  meant  for  this  nisast?  It  he 
has  *  ni§ust,'  he  would  then  translate  nisust  guzastar  (?sic).  Ner.  has  lag*u- 
hastatamarii  ....  9astrena,  '  the  one  most  light-handed  with  his  weapon  * 
(*  arrow  *  not  indicated).     C,  the  Parsi-Pers.,  has  merely  *  t!r'  for  tir. 

'  So,  failing  to  see  the  instruction  of  the  original,  or  regarding  it  as 
a  'sociative,'  which  may  be  an  improvement  on  my  former  version ;  see  S.B.E. 
xxxi,  p.  251. 

'  Head  my  text  *  mahistan  *  here ;  (a  hasty  false  emendation  was  made). 

*  The  original  looks  more  like  *  the  pupils  of  them  * ;  but  *  the  teachers '  i» 
also  possible  here;  so  the  Parsi-Pers.  Pahl.  text,  6aSidkrtiim  (sic).  Ner.  has 
parijnapkatamam6a. 

^  Notice  Ner.'s  ablative  after  the  superlative  in  the  sense  *  than  them ' ;  or  is  it 
*  of  them  * ;  see  *  min.* 

*  The  *  min  *  is  not  correct  for  the  accusative  of  the  original. 

'  Ner.  misses  the  causative  form  of  the  original  and  of  the  Parsi-Pers.  He 
has  gurauca  samtiS^^n^.     The  Parsi-Pers.  also  has  its  peculiar  *  estam.' 

B  The  original  has  the  plural  throughout;  but  Ner.  gives  us  the  singular, 
beginning  with  jnanitamam,  as  qualifying  gurum  understood  ;  yet  see  the 
original  plurals,  and  in  fact  we  have  no  signs  of  the  plural  in  the  Pahl.  after 
siitemandan  =  *  beneficent,'  *  bringing  advantage,*  so  I  nardly  venture  to  render 
the  plural. 

®  So  curiously  for  amruve,  but  Ner.  bravimi. 

10  NSr.  saw  a  form  of  *  man ' — to  think  in  am^n  (sic) ;  hence  his  mahamanasaifa, 
which  also  contains  a  second  rendering  of  the  maz-,  no  uncommon  occurrence; 
no  trace  of  it  in  the  Parsi-Pers. 
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the  Mobed  of  the  Mobeds^;  that  is  to  say,  [the  Chief]  of 
the  Fire-priests,  the  Warriors,  and  the  husbandmen.^ 

Dedications  to  the  Aniesaspeidas, 

(10)  Forth*  to  You,  0  ye  Amesaspends,  who  are  the 
right-rulers,  the  well-disposers,  do  I  give  my  body  and  that 
which  is  my  very  life  *  (literally  '  my  own ' :  see  the  original 
*  life,'  or  possibly  *  my  life  itself  ').* 

(11)  Yea,  all  the  amenities  of  life  [root  and  fruit]  (so 
with  great  error). 

(12)  Thus,  I  think ^  in  my  mind;  thus  I  say^;  and  thus 
I  do.8 

Dedication  to  Ahura. 

(13)  So  therefore  as  thou,  0  Auharmazd,^  art  occupied: 
in  reflection  concerning  the  two  (interests)  [the  heavenly 
and  the  earthly]  ;  that  is  to  say,  Thine  object  of  chief 
interest  is  to  receive  careful  attention  from  Thee  (to  be 
closely  thought  out) ;  and  as  Thou  art  occupied  in  speech, 
[that  is  to  say,  as  Thy  (supreme)  interest  is  to  be  expressed 
in  (revealed)  words  of  doctrine  and  precepts],  and  as  Thou 
art  occupied  as  regards  giving,  [that  is  to  say,  the  person 


^  So  the  Parsi-Pers.     Xer.  has  acar}'anamca  (=  ^  teacher*)  for  magopatan . 

-  NSr.  adds  glops  referring  to  his  mahamanasam  above;  sa  mahamana  .  .  . 
yo  dinau  vi.<aye  kasya'pi  sahayyaiii  na'pe'ksate.  '  He  is  the  magnanimoos  one 
who,  the  D§n  being  his  sphere  (of  action  and  of  duty),  does  not  regard  the 
friendship  of  anyone.*     Did  he  really  mean  *  having  no  respect  of  persons '  P 

3  Bara  somewhat  clumsily  renders  pain ;  Nor.  has,  as  usual,  prakr^^am. 

*  Xer.  nijamca.  See  Y.  XXXIII,  14 ;  S.B.E.  xxxi,  p.  252 ;  Gatfan, 
pp.  130,  497. 

*  The  Parsi-Pcrs.  has  simply  noki,  or  nSk  (so) ;  the  rest  was  omitted  by 
accident,  as  he  has  elsewhere  zayi^ni. 

*  The  Parsi-Pers.  follows  it,  as  does  Xor. 
'  Ncr.  has  samu65arami  for  yemalelunam. 

*  This  translation  is  one  of  the  worst  conceivable,  entirely  roisfdng  the  rare 
dual  form  of  the  original,  which  is  itself  one  of  the  finest  expressions  of  its  kind 
in  the  Avest^.  Yet,  with  this  failure,  it  afPords  us  the  root  ideas  present.  Ner. 
follows  it  without  suspicion,  as  does  C,  the  Parsi-Pers.  For  the  original  see 
S.B.E.  xxxi,  p.  252 :  *  thus  the  two  spirits  thought ;  thus  they  spoke ;  and  thus 
they  did.* 

^  Notice  that  the  translator  sees  Auharmazd  as  the  *■  One  occupied  in  word, 
thought,  and  deed  *  here,  whereas  in  12  he  missed  the  dual  sense  which  indndta 
Aiiharmazd  as  the  thinker,  speaker,  and  doer ;  such  fluctuations  are  common. 
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(on  the  other  hand)  is  to  be  presented  to  Thee  (fully  given 
up  to  Thee,  hardly  *  by  Thee ')] ;  and  (as  Thou  art  occupied 
in)  action  [that  is  to  say,  the  matter  (which  supremely 
concerns)  Thee  is  to  be  thoroughly  executed]  (the  interest) 
which  is  beneficial  [and  which  is  the  business  (possibly 
that  of  '  agriculture ')  is  for  ever  again  ^  (to  be  carried  out 
under  Thine  administration)], 

(14)  so  to  Thee  do  I  give  myself;  and  so  do  I  inculcate 
[upon  others]  ;  and  so  do  I  assiduously  (7al)  sacrifice  to 
Thee  in  my  advance,^  [when  I  would  go  forward  in  the 
world,  and  when  I  would  go  (or  *come'^)  (to  Thee)],  so 
I  would  assiduously  sacrifice  to  Thee. 

Reciprocations, 

(15)  So  also  do  Thou*  make  (?)  me  praise '^  [the  benefits 
of  the  world]  (or  possibly  on  the  contrary,  '  so  also  do  Thou 
praise  *  me  with  the  benefits  of  the  world ;  i.e.  assign  them 
to  me  with  approbation')]  ;  so  also  do  Thou*  bring'*  me  into 
debt  (or,  on  the  contrary,  express  a  debtor's  obligation^ 
to  me),  [that  is  to  say,  upon  me  (or  *  toward  me')  may 
there  be  a  debt  as  (0  Auharmazd)  regards  Thee]. 


*  Ncr.  om.  this  gloss  after  sapir,  which  the  Parsi-Pers.  has,  omitting 
however,  kar. 

*  Als,  so  rendered  as  if  from  a  form  of  i,  ae — *  to  go ' ;  so  elsewhere 
frequently;  Ner.  follows,  and  C.  (the  Parsi-Pers.). 

*  Vazliinam  looks  as  if  it  were  here  used  as  *  come  *  in  antithesis  to  yatiineSn  ; 
cf .  the  ase  of  satun  =  ^  xaftan '  in  the  same  sense  in  T.  XLII ;  and  Ner.  adds 
dinya  gatah  san  ....  *  having  arrived  with '  (or  *  through,*  meaning  *  at ') 
the  Din ;  Pers.  om.  it. 

^  Mistaking  a  1st  plural  in  -mahi  for  a  2nd  singular  in  -ahi ;  so  in  each  verb, 
as  elsewhere ;  also  the  indicative  for  the  imperative. 

^  The  grammatical  form  is  either  a  causative  or  a  denominative,  more  probably 
the  latter,  offering  a  reason  for  an  expected  return  benefit  for  the  assiduous 
sacrifice  on  the  present  occasion ;  see  -yal  yezbexiinam.  In  the  original,  however, 
the  sense  is  that  of  Upraise,*  gifts  and  confessions  of  debt  offered  to  Ahura;  so  Ncr. 
also,  with  his  mam  prai^ammam  kuru.  C,  the  Parsi-Pers.,  is  no  more  decisive, 
but  looks  more  like  the  sense  of  the  causative  than  the  Pahl.  translation,  mara 
t'dun  niyayis  i  neki(i)g5ti ;  mara  edun  avam ;  kii  avam  pah  tii  bad  Hormuzd. 
Docs  the  Pers.  translator  purposely  avoid  expressing  the  blundering  2nd  personal 
of  the  Pahl.  and  of  N5r.  P  Not  altogether.  Niyayesnenih  is  not  here  probably 
a  nominal  form.  His  Pahl.  text  seems  meant  for  niyayesin  with  no  -en 
infixed ;  but  this  form  in  -in  (-en)  might  be  meant  for  a  2nd  sing,  imperative, 
and  he  has  avamini  (for  -mSnih)  in  his  text,  rendered  apparently,  however,  avam, 
which  certainly  looks  as  if  he  avoided  a  2nd  singular. 
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Results, 

(16)  For  the  sake  of  the  good  relationship^  and  continuous 
progress  in  this  relationship  (or  possibly  meaning  'for  the 
sake  of  the  good  possession  and  continued  progress  in  the 
possession  of  its  advantages'),  [thus  your  own^  I  am 
(meaning  'in  order  that  I  may  be  thus  your  own')],  and, 
for  the  above  reason,  in  Thee  (or  'in  a  stable  relation  to 
Thy  (Cause))  do  I  take  my  stand;  and  for  the  good 
consideration  (of  the  reward)  will  I  come  on  to  Thee, 
[that  is  to  say,  for  the  good  consideration  in  regard  to  that 
interest  which  is  Thine  will  I  do  good  (or  *  effect  a  benefit ') 

(17)  And  for  the  sake  of  (or  'in  accordance  with')  the 
good  Chieftainship^  [of  Haurvatat^  and  Ameretatat'  (would 
I  thus  come  on)],  and  in  accordance  with  perfect-mindedness 
(in  accordance  with  Ar(a)maiti),  [that  is  to  say,  for  the  sake 
of  an  interest  which  is  beneficial  will  I  be  of  perfect  mind] 
(or,  with  the  text  of  A.  (D.J.) :  '  for  him  who  is  the  good 
Chief  of  Haurvatat  and  A.  for  him  who  is  the  good  one  of 
perfect  mind '*  etc.     .     .     .     ). 

(18)  And  I  sacrifice  to  the  Fravasi  of  the  Herd*  which 
is  of  bountiful  gift,^  and  to  that  of  Gaya-maretan  (the 
Life-man,  the  Iranian  Adam),  the  Holy ;  (19)  and  I  sacrifice 
here  to  the  FravaSi  of  Zara^Stra  Spitama,  the  holy 
personality,''^  and  to  Asa  ®  also,  [that  is  to  say,  to  A|a  which 
is  his  duty  done  and  his  good  works     .     .     .     ]. 


^  XSr.*s  Rvad'Inataya  may  mean  ^in  relationship.'  Aside  from  this,  original 
'  possession  *  would  be  more  natural ;  the  Parsi-Pers.  has  x^es,  u  x^el  raftaid. 

*  Fseratavo,  so  rendered ;  so  Ner.,  no  account  of  fse-  ;  so  the  Pere. 
5  Not  in  the  Av.  text  of  Sp. 

*  Notice  that  no  suggestion  of  the  meaning  'earth'  is  here  made  for  Ar(a)nuuti« 

'  The  genitive  in  the  original  shows  that  *  The  Fravali  of  the  Herd '  was 
also  meant. 

®  No  sign  of  *  butter '  here ;  but  see  note  in  S.B.E.  xxxi,  p.  262. 

'  So  x»ya»  *  l)ody,'  to  be  read  as  after  aharuv'. 

^  So  for  asimSa  of  the  original ;  should  this  mean  in  the  original '  his  wealth ' ; 
*I  sacrifice  to  the  wealth  and  to  the  Fravasi  of  Z.S.  NSr.,  who  elsewheie 
renders  A§i  with  laksmi,  'wealth,'  at  least  when  accompanied  with  TaAghoU, 
has  here  pu^yam    .... 
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YASNA  XV  (Sp.). 
Acknowledgments, 

(1)  I  would  accept^  (going  on,  as  it  were,  with  reciprocating 
affection  to  meet  the  honour  of  your)  praising  (which  ye 
permit  to  me),  0  ye  AmeSaspends,  and  the  office  of  Zaotar 
and  the  invocation  (of  your  presence)  at  our  sacrifices,  and 
the  (official)  intoning  of  the  Yasts,  and  the  recitals  ^  of  the 
Yasna  which  are  from*  you  (that  is  to  say,  inspired  and 
authorised  by  you  (so  Ner.,  or  simply  '  which  are  yours ') ), 
O  ye  Amesaspends,  and  I  would  thoroughly  fulfil  a  complete 
acceptance*  of  your  sacrifice*  and  praise,*  ye  who  are  the 
August  Immortals. 

(2)  And  this  is  (so,  as  the  dative  is  not  expressed;  see, 
however,  Ner., — and  this  is)  done  as  (or  'this  subserves') 
our  enlightenment  of  soul^  and  in,  or  *for'  our  sanctity,' 
(ours)  who  [are]  the  Holy  Benefactors  (of  the  Saints). 

The  Offering  of  All 

(3)  Forth®  to  you,  0  ye  Amesaspends,  the  well-ruling 
and  the  well-giving,  do  I  offer  this  my  person  and  even 
mine  own  (meaning  *  my  very ')  body  ^ ; 

(4)  even  forth  to  you  (I  offer)  all  the  (blessings  of) 
amenity  [root  and  fruit  (in  return  for  what  ye  give  me)  ^^]. 

*  Visdi,  Ner.*8  pratikurve  must  also  be  so  understood,  the  Invitatioii  of  Ahura 
being  reciprocated  with  affectionate  acceptance. 

2  FravameSn',  better  hero  as  genitive ;  so  elsewhere. 

^  So  Ner.,  but  was  not  min  lekum  here  meant  merely  to  express  the  genitiye ; 
«()  elsewhere. 

*  A  great  blunder,  seeing  some  verb  =  *  to  take '  in  the  root  of  jareta  =  singer. 
Xer.  follows,  as  does  C,  the  Tarsi- Pers. 

^  No  datives  as  in  Ner.  and  as  in  the  original,  but  the  genitive  by  position 
was  seen. 

"  So  hu  4-  ahii  in  this  sense  rather  better  than  '  good  conscience,'  which  is 
somewhat  advanced  for  the  document.  Ner.  uttamohaya  =  *for  our  highest 
(meaning  *  our  good')  reasoning,'  so  preserving  the  dative. 

'  Notice  ahaniv-^ih  for  a^avastaica. 

®  Fruz  is  hardly  good  for  *  pairi,'  which  latter  is  a  mere  auxiliary  term.  Ner. 
follows  fruz. 

^  Xaya,  and  not  als  (?).  Ner.  jivam,  so  for  uStanem,  which  looks  as  if  it  were 
meant  for  ustanem,  ud-tanem  =  *  the  stretched-out  (skin).'    See  Y.  XXXIII,  14. 

^^  Ner.  prakps^m  vi9va^  sujivani^  samagram  mulam  p*alam    .... 
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Invocations  to  the  Sacrifice, 

(5)  With  this  Zao^ra  (Zohar)  ^  and  baresman  I  bid  ^ 
every  holy  [and  heavenly^]  Yazat  as  a  Chief  (for  the 
moment)  to  this  sacrifice ;  (yea)  every  Chief  of  A§a  (as  the 
ritual,  whomsoever,  whether  heavenly  or  earthly)  do  I  bid 
to  it. 

(6)  And  I  bid  (so  meaning)  Hiivani*  at  the  ritual  time 
(of  it)  and  Savanghi  and  Visya  at  this,  the  proper  ritual 
time,  and  the  Chiefs,  all  who  (are)  great,  at  (this*  their) 
ritual  time     .... 

Proclamations  of  Devotion. 

(7)  I  proclaim  the  Mazda- Yast- worship  of  Zartu§t^  (or 
*I  proclaim  as  an  adherent  to  the  Mazda- worship  of  Z.*) 
[that  is  to  say,  I  interdict^  the  wicked  (or,  with  the  'i* 
of  Sp.  *  I  declare  it  among  (?)  the  wicked ')],®  (I),  as  demon- 
free  and  demon-severed,  (so  proclaim  it)  .  .  .  (yet 
Ncr.  has  the  ace.  in  both  cases ;  and,  as  Pahlavi  aside  from 
the  Av.  text,  we  should  undoubtedly  render:  *  .  .  . 
I  proclaim  the  Mazdayast  system,'  which  is  (vendidad, 
i.e.)  severed  from  the  Demons) ;  [that  is  to  say,  in  connection 


^  Notice  Ner.*8  pranena  for  ^  pavan  zOharakV  as  if  be  8aw(F')  a  form  of  zaii  = 

*  to  produce*  in  z. ;  or  did  he  merely  see  a  zavar  =  zor  in  the  sense  of  '  vital 
strength '  ? 

*  *  I  desire.' 

'  Notice  the  gloss  mcnavad  (so),  added  since  Ner.  wrote  his  text,  which  does 
not  show  it.     It  was  inserted  to  differentiate  the  concluding  sentence. 

*  Ner.y  naturally  led  away  by  the  positions,  puts  their  names  in  the  genitive. 

^  Ncr.  may  have  understood :  *  from  (i.e.  *  on  account  of  *)  the  Chieftainship  * 
more  immediately  than  *at  the  time/  but  'the  time'  was  the  moment  of  tae 
especial  sacrifice  to  each  as  the  *  ritual  Chief.' 

*  The  nominative  case  was  naturally  missed  by  Ner.,  but  the  adjective  force 
of  -0n§  was  seen.    This  nominative  of  the  original  recalls  the  strildngly  repeated 

*  I  who '  of  Y.  XXYIII  and  elsewhere.  We  must,  of  course,  render  all  the  forms  of 
the  Pahl.  as  nominative,  in  accordance  with  the  original,  where  it  may  be  at  aU 
possible,  even  if  we  hold  that  the  last  redactor  of  the  rahl.  texts  did  not  understand 
them  thus,  as  did  not  also  Ner.    For  Ner.  7-10  here  see  Y.  1,  65-68,  ind. 

7  NSr.  has  the  very  doubtful  and  spiritiess :  kila  mad*ye  papatarmipfim  bravimi. 
I  repeat  the  above  translation  from  J.R.A.S.,  Oct,  1904,  as  being  treated  more 
ftdly  and  alternatively  varied. 

B  Notice  the  reiteration  of  abjnrations.  Was  this  occasioned  by  the  over- 
shadowing presence  of  the  Deva-worship  in  Bombay  and  elsewhere  in  India  P 
I  should  say  '  hardly ' ;  it  is  an  echo  from  the  Gathic  places. 
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with  him,  the  reciter  (or  'with  it,  the  M.  system),  the 
Demons  do  not  exist,' — (I)  ?,  as  an  Auharmazd-lore  (man), 
proclaim  it  (or  *I  proclaim  it  as  the  system  with  A/s  lore 
and  legal  opinion') ;  [that  is  to  say,  his  *the  reciter's  system' 
(or  *  its  (the  system's  itself ')  religious  opinion)  is  totally 
Auharmazd's]. 

(8)  Also  for  the  sacrifice,  praise,  and  propitiation,  and 
the  continuous  blessing-prayers  of  Havani^  do  I  proclaim 
(it?),  the  holy,  the  Chief  of  Asa  ....  (9)  and  for 
the  sacrifice,  praise,  and  propitiation  and  continuous  blessing- 
prayer  of  Savanghi^  and  Visya,^  the  holy  Chief  (s)  of  Asa 
(as  the  ritual  law), 

(10)  and  also  for  those  of  (see  the  original)  the  ritual 
Chief  ^  of  this  (particular)  day,  and  hour  (of  the  day- 
divisions,  the  Asnya)  (and  for  those)  of  the  (particular) 
month-Chiefs  (which  correspond)  ;  [and  (for  those  of)  the 
(particular)  Gasambars],  and  (of  this  particular)  year,  which 
are  (necessarily  involved)  for  the  sacrifice,  praise,  propitiation, 
and  continuous  blessing-prayer  (afrin)  (of  each). 

Intervening  Antiphonals. 

The  Zot  (Zaotar)  speaks :  "  As  is  the  will  of  the  Lord, 
as  is  the  will  of  Auharmazd,  0  Zot,  speak*  forth  to  me." 
Response.  The  Ratu :  "  As  is  the  will  of  the  (Ahu)  Lord,  as 
is  the  will  of  Auharmazd,  Thou  who  art  the  Zot  speak  forth  * 

1  Ner.  has  hauananamnyal^  prata]|;i8and*yaya^  pu^yatmakaya^  pu^ya^arryal^ 
arad*aiiaya  namaskarai^aya  mananaya  prakaqanaya  ;  see  Y.  1.  66,  usmg  the 
genitive  intelligently  for  the  datives  of  the  original,  so  correctly  recognising 
the  form  of  the  rahl.  as  being  genitive  by  position ;  of.  pavan  yazein'  va 
niyayesn'  va  snayenltarih  va  fraz  afrfganlh.  Aside  from  the  original  and  NSr. 
we  snould,  of  course,  render :  *  I  proclaim  Havan,  S.  and  V.* 

'  So  upon  9  he  continues  in  the  genitive,  amplifying  safianghanamnya^^  ya 
samam  haiianasand^yaya  samakaryii^i  ya  6a  yiit'ani  gavam  pravard'ayati  vlsi- 
namnya<;6a  punyatmakayab  pu^yagurvyal;^  ya  maniSyeSu  moibadedu  mad*ye 
satkaryi^i  a.  na.  ma.  pra.  .  .  .  Saiuu&gha^ — is  SavaAghi,  *  who  is  co-operative 
with  Havani,  and  who  increases  the  herds  of  cattle  .  .  .  visi  .  .  .  who 
is  co-operative  in  the  midst  of  priestly  men*  (or  miwming  'men  (and)  priests, 
mobeds  *). 

'  Ner.  is  closer  to  the  original  with  his  ffor&^am  8a&d*y&nam&  dininamoa 
musanamca  gahaihbarapam^a  samvat  sarai^amca  a.  na.  ma.  pra. 

*  Notice  that  mruite  is  rendered  by  the  Pahl.'s  imperative ;  did  the  translator 
regard  mriiitf  as  an  infinitive  for  imperative  ?    Ner.  au  brohi, 
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to  me."  The  Zot:  ''So  with  ritual  exactness  and  with 
priestly  legal  authority  in  every  particular  forth  do  I  address 
the  Saints  with  knowledge ;  that  is  to  say,  *  I  declare  this 
to  be  knowledge,  that  duty  and  good  works  are  so  ever  to 
be  done  in  accordance  with  the  Destoor's  authority,  as 
Auharmazd  desires  ^  that  they  should  be  done.' " 


YASNA  XVI  (Sp.). 

Appeals  to  the  Amesas. 

(1)  With  learning,^  since  I  am  instructed  in  (or  'since 
I  have  learnt ')  the  proper^  matter^  (of  our  religious  interest), 
and  with  the  friendship  [of  the  Amesaspends],  and  with  my 
own  (that  is  to  say,  'with  my  personal  and  spontaneous') 
joy  (partaking  of  the  delight  of  the  holy  act  and  not  with 
stolid  thoughtlessness), 

(2)  I  call  upon  the  Amesaspends  by  ^  their  beautiful  [and 
good]  name(8), 

(3)  and  I  sacrifice  to  them  with  (fervent)  desire  ^  for  the 
desired  (aim)  of  the  good  A§a  [which  is  the  desire  for 
duty  and  good  works  (the  longing  willingness  to  perform 
them)],  and  with  the  desire  of  a  good  Mazdayasnian  [with 
a  thoroughly  (regulated)  desire  in  accordance  with  this  Den 
(the  Holy  Faith)]. 

Citation  from  Y.  LI,  22. 

(4)  He^  whose  best  (act)  is  for  me  in  accordance  with 
the  accompanying  aid  of  A§a,  [that  is  to  say,  on  account 

1  Notice  ayayat  in  an  actiye  sense.    This  text  appears  in  B.  (D.,  Pt.  4). 

3  So  also  XSr.y  ^iksayaSa;  the  original,  however,  indicates  'with  teaching' 
sasti^a. 

3  The  Pers.  has  a  cui  for  5lz  (so  elsewhere),  for  a  translation  of  the  Pahl. 
mindavam.  Ner.  renders  sapir  with  uttama-,  meaning  merely  'good,'  and  nSvak* 
with  sundara-,  hardly  meaning  by  it  the  usual  Sanskrit  definition  *  handsome,*  but 
merely  another  word  for  *  good.'    I  should  not  here  prefer  *  for  a  benefit.' 

*  I  still  render  the  original  *  together  with  th  beautiful  ones  in  name,' 
(meaning  merely  '  also  the  beautiful  by  name '). 

*  I  prefer  the  idea  of  'blessing'  for  the  original;  Ner.,  however,  ab*ip8a7ft. 
C,  the  Parsi-Pers.,  has  x^ahifi. 

'  Ner.  has  curiously  the  plural '  ye.' 
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of  the  accompanying  aid  which  is  derived  from  ASa  (as  the 
embodied  law)],  from^  the  sacrifice  [from*  the  sacrifice  of 
my  great  one]  on,  (5)  of  that  one  AOharmazd  is  cognisant. 
Who  have  been,  and  who  also  are,  (6)  to  those  do  I  sacrifice 
by  their  own  names,  and  to  them  do  I  come  on  in  friendship, 
[that  is  to  say,  I  would  act  as  in  complete  friendship  to 
them ;  and  I  would  present  (gifts*  of  ofEering  to  attest  it)]. 

Citation  from  Y.  LI,  1. 

(7)  The  good  King  is  (one  accordant)  with  (our)  desire, 
(that  is,  *  to  be  desired  (vairyam) ' ) ;  (he  is)  the  (good) 
portion  (of  our  luck  which  is)  the  bringing -on  (of 
prosperity).'*  (So,  in  view  of  the  original),  [that  is  to  say, 
I  offer  wealth  to  him  who  desires  a  sovereign  political 
power  which  is  beneficial].     (8)  *     ...     . 

YASNA    XX. 

The  PahL  translator's  Commentart/^  upon  the  ASem  Vohu. 

[The  Av.  text  of  the  A§em  Vohu  is  as  follows : 

A§em  vohu  vahistem  asti 
USta  astI  u§ta  ahmai 
Hyat  asiii  vahi§tai  asem.] 

^  Ner.  has  no  rendering  for  the  second  li;  and  has  'in  the  most  excellent 
rjisni  (Yasna)  * ;  so  perhaps  better  than  *  in  my  great  Yasna.'  See  Gatfas, 
I .  LI,  22,  for  a  slightly  dinering  version. 

-  *Min'  hardly  renders  the  loc.  of  the  original;  yet  see  Ner.'s  locatiTe. 
Ner.*s  vettur  svaminah  is  astray  as  to  case.  Ner.  differs  considerably  here  from 
his  rendering  at  Y.  LI,  22. 

3  Ner.  did  not  have  ^al  yehabQnam  in  his  Pahl.  text.  It  was  probably 
a  characteristic  addition  made  since  his  time. 

*  As  ordinary  Pahlavi  we  should  render :  *  The  advantageous  means  of  one 
who  is  a  king  according  to  (our)  choice  is  to  be  furthered  * ;  out  see  the  original. 
Ner.  has  part'ivatvam  here  in  the  gloss.  Ner.  has  uttamam  svamikaminim 
vib*^tim  upari  varsami  (sic ;  what  Av.  text  P)  [kila'ham  part*ivatvam  tasmai 
dadami  yasmat  mamaca  (fub'am].     See  GaOas  for  the  rest,  pp.  340,  341,  594,  595. 

6  For  Y.  XVI,  8,  see  Y.  LV  (LVI)  in  the  Sro«  Ya^t,  July  number  of  this 
Journal,  1905.    Texts  Z.D.M.G.,  —  1905  (?).     For  XVII,  J.A.O.S.,  July,  1905. 

^  The  critical  reader  should  understand,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  these 
Pahlavi  texts  of  translations  and  commentaries  have  been  workea  over  times 
without  number  from  the  primitive  epoch.  An  absolute  break  in  the  chain  of 
tradition  may  have  taken  place ;  but  as  the  texts  have  siirvived,  their  comments 
also  for  the  most  part  must  have  survived  with  them,  although  in  a  constantly 
varied  and  imperfect  condition.    They  generally  alternate  with  the  texts. 
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Translation  of  the  Pahlavi  Text. 

(1)  The  Declaration^  of  Auharmazd  was  this  (that  is, 
the  text  was  as  follows).  Asa  (the  ritual  holiness/  the 
religious  rectitude  in  its  totality)  is  the  best  benefit,  (vohu 
yahistem),  (as  we  should  say,  *  the  highest  good  ')*... 

Comment, 

Forth  on  by  Him  (Auharmazd  the  originator,  and  pro- 
claimer  of  the  Asem  Vohu)  the  best  benefit  (vohu  vahiStem) 
has  been  assigned  (literally  '  taught ')  to  that  one  (ASa ;  see 
the  original  A§ai  in  accordance  with  it  (the  meaning  of 
the  formula)  [that  is  to  say,  by  Him  (Auharmazd)  a  benefit 
has  been  effected  (i.e.  brought  to  pass)  in  relation  to*  him 
(Asa  as  recipient)]  through  whom  [they  (the  people)  wotdd 
effect  (each  of  them)  his  (or  '  their ')  own  individual 
spontaneous  *  progress  ^ ;  (so  with  much  error  ;  this  would 
be  as  much  as  to  say  'a  blessing  from  Auharmazd  follows 
upon  each  man's  individual  effort ') ;  that  is  to  say,  what 
it  is  just  and  necessary  to  give  he   (the  individual  pious 


^  At  first  sight  we  should  say  that  Ner.  meant  by  his  pu^yam  an  '  interior 
righteousness  '  alone  ;  but  '  punyavan  asmi '  used  to  mean  almost  '  I  am  in 
luck/  *  haying  in  store  an  accumulation  of  ceremonial  merit.*  It  is  ^nerally 
better  to  go  beyond  the  abstract  idea  in  rendering  Asa.  The  *  moral  idea '  was 
included,  and  ceremonial  merit  was  not  excluded.  The  Archangel  was  also  often 
held  in  view,  but  not  here. 

'  So  according  to  the  original  and  Ner.  Otherwise  the  more  natural  renderin||^ 
of  the  words  would  be  Hhe  benefit  of  A§a  is  the  best.*  The  rest  of  the  text 
occurs  as  the  Comment  progresses. 

'  C,  the  Parsi-Pers.,  renders  *az  ii'  curiously  for  patas — original  Av.  ahmai. 
NSr.y  however,  has  tasmai,  as  we  should  expect.  But  Asa  must  here  represent 
the  human  recipient. 

*  This  interesting  idea  of  spontaneity  and  individualism  in  religious  action 
arises,  as  I  hold,  from  a  misconception  of  the  original,  as  to  which  see  S.B.£. 
xxxi  at  the  place.  I  hardly  think  that  the  idea  of  '  self '  is  directly  indicated  in 
the  Avesta  text  of  the  A&m  Vohu.  N5r.  has,  however,  sviye  8va)*aih ;  the 
Parsi-Pers.  x^eS. 

^  The  idea  of  '  progress  *  (so  also  the  Parsi-Pers.  raftani)  arises,  as  elsewhere, 

from  a  misconception  occasioned  by  the  form  of  the  term  -vct*^** »  which  may 
have  been  read  by  the  earlier  translators  in  its  semi-Pahlavi  Av.  value  as  aitem, 
suggesting  a  form  of  i,  ae,  t^  K9jJ  =  *  to  go,'  so  in  other  places.  Ner.  follows 
it  with  -pravrttau  (w)). 
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citizen)  will  give  in  accordance  with  (the  original  words) 
vohu  vahistem  asti]. 

Such  was  the  summing-up  ^  in  regard  to  the  Destoor's 
authoritative  opinion  concerning  the  words,  [that  is  to  say, 
*  such  was  its  end/  or  *  completed  meaning '  (possibly 
meaning :  *  that  is  to  say,  this  explanation  is  the  completion 
of  the  explanation  of  the  above  sentence ')]. 

(2)  U§ta  astI  TJSta  ahmai  (the  first  uSta  is  not 
immediately  treated).^   The  blessed  career*  of  progress  (so  for 

u^^^^^^jj^jvj))    of^  all  the  saints   [is  fully  necessary 

to  become  (actual)],  and  it  is  fully  indicated  as  belonging 
to  all  who  are  saints ;  [that  is  to  say,  a  benefit  is  effected 
for  him,  Asa  (perhaps  here  as  representing  the  person  due 
to  receive  the  benefit ;  or  possibly  '  in  accordance  with  it ' 
referring  to  ahmai)]  by  which  (ya^a)  a  man*  (na)  [is  fully 
imder  obligation  (yol  avayat)  to  effect  (or  better  *to 
practise')]  [the  active  energy]  of  their  station  (or  'status' 
(Pers.  astesni  =  staitya  instr.  in  the  original))  for  all  the 
Saints.  (Or  entirely  aside  from  the  original :  '  In  accordance 
with    [which   it  is  fully  necessary]   to  all   the   Saints    [to 


*  Ner.  takes  ^kaesem,  which  means  *  the  doctrinal  sentence  under  discussion,* 
as  personal.  Nor.  mistakes  or  deliberately  refuses  to  follow  this  -ih  of 
angartigih  :  evam  nyayena  samksipto  b*&taji,  kila  sampur^o  Viita^.  The 
rarsi-Pers.  read  datobariha,  trl.  datariha.  Dadar  often  occurs  as  a  trl.  for 
datobar.     The  Parsi-Pers.  simply  renders  *  pur  *  for  angartigih, 

2  Ner.,  however,  9ob*anam  asti  tat  pu^yam,  9ob*anah  sa^  (so)     .... 

^  This  blunder  of  *  progress  rOvesnih  *  is  like  that  above,  caused  by  a  false 

Pahlavi  reading  of  the  signs    ll^^^^"^"  in  the  termination.     A  form  of 

^ ,     H5>|  i,  ae  =  '  to  go,*  Avesta,  was  again  seen  as  elsewhere.    N5r.  ogftin 

follows  with  pravrttim  (so).     The  Parsi-Pers.  has  burad  for  raveSn.     See  Ngr.'s 
genitive ;  other^vise  the  erroneous  plural  which  N5r.  follows  is  unmanageable. 

*  See  also  tho  tirst  word,  rOvesnih,  as  oblique  by  position ;  and  with  the  ri. 
omitted  wo  might  render :  '  (through  their)  blessed  career  one  has  indicated  tne 
Saints  of  every  description.* 

*  Ner.*8  cast  is  more  personal,  but  in  view  of  the  original  not  so  exact;  his 
nast*itim  (so)  must  not  be  regarded  as  meaning  *  manly '  in  our  approved  sense ; 
he  explains  it  at  once  with  satkaryatam  yam  yujyate  kartum ;  yet  his  thought, 
Hsvadayann  aste  [kila,  .  .  .  kurvann  aste],  is  a  noble  one.  It  is  han^  rair, 
however,  to  suppose  that  he  really  means  *  teaching  by  example ' :  *  he  is  effecting 
the  edification  of  the  Saints  *  is  the  idea.  It  is  never  safe  to  recognise  too  keen 
a  practical  sense  in  any  ancient  writer ;  yet  see  his  satkaryatam,  which  must 
mean  something  a  good  deal  like  *  honest  character.* 
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effect] ;  that  is  to  say,  to  bring  on  as  an  act  of  religious 
duty),  [the  active  energy]  of  a  man  .  .  .  /  But  such 
a  neglect  of  the  original  is  not  permissible  ;  (see  QZffas, 
Introduction) ;  and  this  is  fully  indicated  (cinasti)  to  all 
the  Saints ;  [that  is  to  say,  according  to  it  ^  (this  sentence), 
this  benefit  is  to  be  effected  for  this  one  (also  here  repre- 
senting the  recipient  orthodox  citizen)]. 

(3)  (Hyat  asai  vahistai)  and  to  him  ASa  V.  :  (see  the 
dative) ;  by  it  (this  formula)  (or  *  by  him,  Ahura '  ^)  all 
[duty  and  good  works]  have  been  indicated  ;  which  is 
clearly  contained  in  the  Manft'a ;  even  to  that  one  (Asa  as 
representing  the  pious  Saint)  all  the  Avesta  and  Zand  is 
taught  (yea,  to  the  Asavan,  the  lawful  Saint)  by  whom  the 
Avesta  and  Zend  have  been  made  familiar ;  [that  is  to  say, 
they  would  make  that  which  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Avesta 
and  Zend,  duty  and  good  works,  manifest  (*let  their  light 
so  shine  before  men '  ?)     .     .     .     .     ]. 

(4)  whereby  (or  'when*^)  the  sovereign  authority  (the 
political  preponderance)  is  ascribed  to  A§a  (A§ai) ;  [that  is, 
when  they  (his  Saints)  would  carry  on  the  government  with 
propriety ;  (the  point  of)  the  doctrine  is  (simply)  this,  that 
he,  (the  ruling  disciple  of  Asa,  the  Head  of  the  State)] 
inculcates  (or  '  professes '  sovereign  authority  in  pious 
propriety) ;  [that  is  to  say,  (it  should  be  also  understood) 
that  he  (actually  so)  maintains  the  sovereign  authority  in 
propriety], 

(5)  whereby*  also  (one)  inculcates  righteous  regularity 
(Asem)  upon  the  invoking  worshipper  (the  A|a-one).  [That 
is  to  say,  (in  accordance  with  the  formula)  they  would  execute 


1  Patas  (padas)  is  here  translated  by  the  Pers.  padal,  elsewhere  above  az  t., 

^  It  is  obvious  that  we  must  adhere  to  a  sense  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
original,  where  Ma,  is  the  recipient;  yet  the  glosses  plainly  show  that  the 
translators  felt  the  difficult)'.  Ner.  breaks  through  it  at  once,  and  differs  much ; 
vet  we  must  again  be  on  our  guard  against  seeing  too  thoroughly  deep  ideas  in 
his  punyapracarayita  utkr^tataram  punyam  a8va(Uiyann  aste.  It  simply  means 
'  that  the  righteous  one  teaches.' 

'  Forya^. 

^  Ner.  Yab  (so,  not  being  aware  that  man'ic  could  equal  'yatfa*)  akarayitre 
muktatmane  satyam  asvadayati ;  kila,  nyayam  safyam  kumte. 
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a  just  decree  ^  (in  matters  ecclesiastical  (so),  or  perhaps 
merely  meaning :  *  they  would  make  a  just  distinction  as 
to  the  procedure  in  the  ceremonial  invocations ')  .    .     .     .    ] 

(6)  whereby  (one)  even  ascribes  righteous  justice  (Asem) 
to  you,  0  ye  (who)  are  ^  benefactors,^  [that  is  to  say,  they 
would  effect  a  just  religious*  legal  opinion].  There  has 
been  a  threefold  point  of  religious  legal  opinion  (in  dis- 
cussing the  formula  as  above ;  see  the  three  sections  of  the 
Asem  Vohu),  [that  is  to  say,  in  (the  course  of  discussing)  it 
three  ^  distinctive  judgments  have  intervened]. 

The  entire  statement  [was]  a  proclamation;  and  every 
word  [was]  Auharmazd's. 

Catechetical  Addition  to  the  Commentary. 

Auharmazd  proclaimed  (a  proclamation) :  Quest,  On  what 
account  (or  'for  whose  sake'*)  did  He  proclaim  it?  Aiia, 
For  the  sake  of  the  saint  of  Heaven  and  of  the  World,  for 
the  sake  of  the  benefit(s)  of  (both)  Heaven  and  of  Earth. 

Queat,  On  account  of  what,  (as)  his  especial(ly)  desired 
object,  did  he  make  his  proclamation  of  the  Aiem  V.  ?     (So, 

with  great  error  as  elsewhere,  Ner.  following  :  ^j|^» 
(=va8)  in    ^^»j^    (=  c  V  a  s)   having  become  separated 

from   y    (=  c),    was   rendered   as   if  to   a    form  =  Indian 

vancc'  =  'to  desire';  see  elsewhere;  in  Z.D.M.G.).  Ans. 
That  there  might  be  a  reign  of  an  augmenter  (so  again 
with  error,  seeing  a  form  of  va;^§  in  vahiSto,  the  Pers. 
follows  with  afzunidar  here ;  elsewhere  it  does  not  translate), 
the  reign  of  one  (or  'merely  one ')  who  should  be  a  monarch 


1  Persian  l?ukm. 
'  See  Ner.'s  8t*a. 

3  The  Parsi-Pers.  has  fayandahmand  here ;  but  sudmand  elsewhere. 
*  Datobarih,  better  dat'barih.    Ner.'s  mad*yes^*am  looks  like  *  mediator'  *in 
the  middle  standing.*   Ner.  is  again  personal  with  y&\^  ....  trii^yayi  b*Qta\^. 

^  The  Pers.  omits  *  si ' ;  ^ukm  andar  biid. 

^  So  unnecessarily,  NSr.  following  the  original  with  kasmai.     Or  does  the 
rai  merely  express  the  dative  ?    Eal  would  be  rather  *  strong  *  for  it. 
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of  desire  ^  (so,  taking  up  the  false  kamakih  from  above,  but 
meaning  ^  a  Lord  able  to  fulfil  his  purpose/  an  ae§a;^$adra ; 
ef.  Y.  XXIX). 

Quest,  How  much  is  it  fully  necessary  to  say  for  the  sake 
of  the  Saints  P  Ans.  So,  until  when  he  becomes  an  increaser 
of  prosperity,  one  even  who  may  be  a  lord  beyond  desire 
(i.e.  having  nothing  left  to  wish  for). 


YASNA   XXI. 
The  Pahlavi  Text  *  of  the  Terlhyd  Hdtam  translated, 

[An  Introduction  is  here  inserted  by  the  present  writer, 
the  Av.  text  of  the  Yehhya  Hatam  being  cited  from 
Yasna  IV. 

Yenhya  hatam  aat  yesne  paiti  va&hyo 
Mazdao  Ahuro  vaeda  a§at  haca 
Yaonhamca  tasca  taosca  yazamaide. 

Translation  of  the  Pahlavi  Text  from  T,  IV, 

Auharmazd  (is)  cognisant  (vae^  =  aka8)  of  that  benefit* 
for  that  one*  (which  appertains  to  the  worshipper)  whose 
(yehhya)  devotion  is  (continued)  on  (me'im)*  among  (or  *of  *) 
beings  (hatam)  in  the  sacrifice  (Ner.  ijisniya)  (so),  [that  is 
to  say,  they  would  perform  the  sacrifice  on  account  of  that 
benefit*]  of  (so,  mistaking  the  case;  Ner.  follows)  Auharmazd, 
[the  King*  (He  (A.)  knows  this  to  have  been  done  efEectively)]^ 
From  the  assisting  help  of  A§a  (the  Angel  of  the  ritual 
Law)  He  is  cognisant  of  this  merit  of  whatsoever  kind  from 
(that  is  to  say,  *  on  account  of  *)  His  exact  sanctity  in  the 
ceremonies  (aSat  haca)  of  whatsoever  description. 

^  Ncr.  akamarajanam,  or  *  without  wanton  desire ' ;  but  this,  while  good  (?) 
for  the  original,  would  be  flat  for  the  Pahl.    The  Parsi-Pers.  follows. 

3  See  for  the  Pahlayi  text  as  edited  with  all  the  HSS.  ooUated,  Z.D.M.O., 
Heft  ii  for  1904. 

3  So  for  yahyo,  which  I  render  more  in  the  moral  sense. 

^  MS'im  seems  to  have  been  rendered  aside  from  yfsn«,  which  is  rendered  hy 
pavan  yazein'.    NSr.  has  nttame  loc.  absolute  with  yettaii. 

^  Whence  tiie  King  of  the  Aveeta  Comm.  text  as  compared  with  the  Te£hy&P 
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[That  is  to  say,  Auharmazd  is  cognisant  (and  mindful) 
of  that  duty  and  of  those  good  works  ^  which  have  been 
done  by  him,  the  worshipper,  for  the  sake  of  the  recompense 
and  the  reward]  ;  to  (them  ?)  all  in  a  company  *  together 

(so  for  "v^V}f***)*0  yaonham),  both  males  and  females  (to 

them)  do  I  sacrifice,  [to  the  Amesaspends  (?)  on  do  I  sacrifice, 
to  the  males ;  they  are  good ;  and  to  the  females  ^  those  (are 
also  good).] 

(A  translation  of  Ner.'s  text  of  the  Yenhya  Hatam  would 
run  somewhat  as  follows ;  but  it  must  as  usual  be  interrupted 
mth  comment,  as  it  was  hardly  intended  to  be  a  fluent 
reproduction  :  '  Those  who  of  (or  '  from ')  existing  beings ' 
(see  ablative  for  genitive  (Pahl.  min)  hardly  'those  who 
for  existing  beings'),  precisely  through  the  Yasna  (instr. 
for  pa  van  yazesii  with  upari  referred  to  what  follows ;  yet 
see  its  place  in  the  Av.  original,  which  was  however  not 
immediately  the  original  of  Ner.)  of  Hormijda,  the  Lord 
(how  else  shall  we  treat  this  gen.  in  view  of  the  Pahl.  and 
the  gloss.  ?). 

[That  is  to  say,  those  who,  as  pre-eminent  (pracurah. 
Does  it  refer  to  ;^vatal  or  [-tiyaP])  celebrate  Yasnas  in 
honour  of  Hormijda]  on  account  of  (upari  helping  out 
a  loc.  absolute)  the  Good  One  (uttame  =  §aplr  =  vahyo, 
this  last  perhaps  conceived  of  as  a  loc.  of  va(ri)hu  (so  vohu) 
=  *  the  Good  One,'  Hormijda)  being  aware  (lit.  *  being 
a  knower '  =  vae^a  as  if  read  as  the  verbal  noun)  from 
(His)  sanctity  (possibly  meaning  '  as  regards  sanctity ') 
[which  (is,  yat  =  an  T  =  '  which  means ')  that  Hormijda 
is  cognisant  (vetti)  of  the  matter  (?  kiihcit)  which  is  a  giving 
of  the  reward  of  (or  '  for ')  sanctity  .  .  .  .  ]  ;  to  these 
altogetlier,  males  and  females,  do  I  sacrifice  [that  is,  to 
the  Amesaspends,  male  and  female  (so,  with  error,  and 
referring  as  usual  to  the  non-feminine  and  feminine  elements 
in  their  names)].)! 

^  In  the  gloss,  the  moral  idea  becomes  more  prominent. 

2  Did  he  mistake  yaonham  for  a  form  of  jiij  (sic  !)  ? 

3  I  think  that  the  Amesas  are  not  in  place  here;  *  males  and  females*  are 
intelligently  taken  from  tiisca,  taosca,  but  erroneously  referred  to  the  AmeSas. 
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(YASNA  XXI  continued.) 

The  Pahlavi  Text  of  the  Commentary  upon  the  Tehhyd  Hdtam 

translated, 

(1)  There  was  a  word  of  the  Yasna  of  ZartuSt  the  Saint  (aa 
follows  in  the  Yehhya) :  *  Yefihya  Hatam '  (text ;  translation) ;: 
'to  him  of  beings  do  I  sacrifice  whose  (yehhya)  (benefit) 
in  the  sacrifice  is  thus  continuous'  (so,  me'im;  or,  merely 
meaning  '  in  it '  =  paiti).  Comment :  Here  AOharmazd  has 
described  the  Yasna  (or,  '  here  Auharmazd's  ^  Yasna  is 
indicated  or  described  '  ( Kterally  *  is  taught '  this  for 
yasnem  cinasti)  by  Him  (Auharmazd,  or  by  the  Authori- 
tative religious  teacher) )  [that  is  to  say,  they  would 
make  it  his]  whose  is  the  instituted  law  of  Auharmazd 
(meaning,  *by  whom  that  law  is  cherished'),  [that  is,  his 
is  the  correct(ly)  instituted  law  whose  is  the  Yasna  (meanings 
*that  the  sacrifice  is  the  one  all  -  important  centre  of 
established  religious  and  civil  regulations ' ;  compare  the 
Vedic  idea  of  the  sacrifice  as  the  centre  of  everything)].  (So 
this  much,  as  now  stated)  has  been  now  indicated  by  himi, 
the  Commentator  (or  by  Him,  Auharmazd).  (Cf.  the 
Yefihya  Hatam.  This  was  the  first  distinction.)  That  is 
to  say,  they  would  make  it  more  his  ^  (or  '  they  would  offer 
it  further  on  to  Him ') ;  (2)  according  to  *  which  (man  = 
yaftra)  one  expresses  continuously  (bastan  as  a  mistake;  sa 
the  Pers.  hamisah  for  haSbIs,  haSa-  seen  as  =  Indian  saha  = 
'always')  a  wish  for  the  birth*  (meaning  'for  the  life,'  so,. 
for  jljisam)  [of  men ;  that  is  to  say,  one  declares  to  them  the 
matter  (of  the  duty  and  the  reward;  see  above),  since  (or 
'  in  order  that ')  it  may  be  possible  (aSaoninam  Ar(a)maiti) 


*  Ner.  has  *  Yalj  (yo) ' ;  ya  itra,  Mahajnanin  (i.e.  voc.  P). 

2  C,  the  Parsi-Pers.,  has  zyadah,  with  which  he  renders  fraz  aboTe. 

3  Ner.  yah  (?)  kutumbinam  jTyitasya  akankSi.  C,  the  Parsf-Peis.,  does  not 
translate  zaycsn.  Notice  the  correct  etymology  of  zayedni  x^&h^sn  (together  with 
its  egregious  error  as  a  translation  for  jijisam). 

^  While  bastan  seems  to  render  haSbiS,  yet  it  (ha8bi§) '  seems  to  be  again 
rendered  with  ansutaun,  quite  a  common  circumstance  with  the  translators ;  in 
fact,  this  was  their  idea  of  an  alternative. 
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for  them  to  live  aright]  ^  Yaonham  (iSa  .  .  .  paoiryanam) 
(Text,  comment  follows) :  Here  he  has  fully  indicated  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Saints^  [male  and  female]  who  are  the  first 
through  their  perfect  mind*  (sic).  (Or  ought  we  not  to  see 
the  sense  of  the  original:  'who  (which  females)  holy  ones 
(the  AmeSaspends)  are  the  first  with  Ar(a)maiti  (i.e.  having 
A.  as  their  first  in  the  course  of  an  enumeration  of  these 
feminine  names '  *)  P  But  there  is  the  erroneous  gloss ; 
asaoninam  cannot  include  the  male  or  non-feminine  names.) 
This  would  be  the  second  '  distinction/ 

(3)  through  which  ^  is  the  praise  of  the  AmeSaspends 
[that  is  to  say,  they  would  thus  celebrate  the  Austofrit  of 
the  Amesaspends].  (This,  as  above  explained)  was  the  three- 
fold point  of  doctrine  (expressed  in  the  formula  Yeiihya 
Hatam)  [that  is  to  say,  his  ^  threejfold  distinction  was  within 
it  (comprehended)  within  all  this  Yasna-saying  (the  Yeiihya)]. 

Catechetical. 

Question  1 :  *  To  whom  "^  [was]  this  Yasna  (addressed)  ? ' 
Answer :  *  To  the  August  Immortals  in  the  course  of  this 
(full)  Yasna     .     .     .     .' 


*  Ner.  has  sad*u ;  see  vahyo  as  neuter. 

^  The  fern,  of  asaoninam  is  carefully  indicated  by  this  gloss.  Ner.  did  not  see 
the  fern. ;  see  muktatmanam ;  and  he  omits  the  gloss. 

3  As  might  bo  expected,  Ner.  is  here  abstract  with  his  '  sampunjiamanasa 
praktananam.' 

*  Perhaps  I  was  too  objective  in  S.B.E.  xxxi,  at  the_  place ;  but  it  was 
tempting  to  write  *  with  Ar(a)maiti  at  their  head.*  Why  is  Ar(a)maiti  mentioned 
in  the  original  of  the  Comment?  Was  it  in  view  of  the  following  verse,  and 
possibly  because  she  begins  the  group  of  the  feminine  names  of  the  AmeSaspends, 
the  first  three  being  neuter  and  the  last  three  feminine.  Here  we  should  have 
a  glance  toward  asaoninam  or  vagdan. 

*  Ner.,  as  ever,  *  yab,'  missing  only  the  formal  point  of  the  syntax.  AuSt^frit' 
(or  Austa'frit  (PN.fi.))  seems  to  have  been  a  sacred  term  expressing  a  prayer, 
supplicating  a  blessing  ;  cf.  a^ta  ahmai  +  frit'.  It  has  technical  meaning 
for  Ner.     Was  it  another  name  for  the  Asem  Vohii  P 

*  Ner.,  as  ever,  personal  trii)iyayi  b'utah ;  kila  nyayoSu  tri5u  mad'ye  b*iita^. 
His  yo  (yab)  must  refer  to  ZaraOustra  as  representing  the  typical  worshipper ;  see 
yo  datte  svamine  ....  Yak,  which  otherwise  might  be  the  suoiect,  is 
feminine.  The  threefold  distinction  has  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  lenhya 
conceived  as  divided  into  three  points  for  discussion ;  see  the  three  lines ;  though 
we  may  ourselves  divide  it  variously. 

''  Ner.  this  time  has  an  oblique  case:  kasyo  'pari  ijisnil??  Ans.  amara^am 
gurutarunam  upari  ijisnih  (upari  =  pavan  =  paiti  here). 
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The  Ustd  Ahmdu 

Avesta  text :  u§ta  ahmai  yahmai  u§ta  kahmaicit    .     .     • 

Thereupon  spaJsie  Auharmazd  thus :  *  beatified  ^  (is  he,  nevak' 
for  u§ta)  from  whom  is  (derived)  a  benefit  (nevakih  ss 
nSta)  for  him  (the  ordinary  worshipper)  whosoever*  (he 
may  be)     .     .     .     / 

(As  ordinary  Pahlavi,  and  in  fact  in  this  case  we  must 
render) :  *  Also  upon  him  (whosoever  he  may  be),  Auharmasd 
bestows  a  sovereign  authority  according  to  his  desire*  [ac- 
cording to  the  desire  of  the  former  (literally,  'of  that 
(person)'].  But,  with  the  original  in  view,  the  earliest 
commentators  may  well  have  meant:  'also  upon  him  does 
the  one  possessing  an  absolute  sovereign  authority  (an 
authority  according  to  his  desire)  bestow  it  (the  benefit 
expressed  in  u§ta  ^),'  (so,  as  a  possessive  compositum)  .  .  .  • 

Further  Catechetical  Za^yi, 

{Qmstion)  What  was  in  that  saying?  What  was  the 
answer  to  the  statements  which  was  uttered?  What  was 
that  subject-matter  ?  What  was  said  ?  He  answered 
(that  is,  *  the  meaning  of  his  answer  was ' ) :  *  A  beneficial 
future '  *  (so  with  great  error) ;  (and  that)  a  beneficial 
future  progress  ^  (for)  every  kind  of  saint,  (for  those)  living 
(lit.  'for  those  who  are'),  and  for  those  who  have  lived 


^  Ner.  seems  anxious  to  notice  the  formally  inflected  u^;  so  be  uses  the 
dative,  sundarayti,  *  for  a  beneficial  (hardly  *  for  a  handsome ')  result ' :  Hormijda 
spoke  *  to  bim  to  whom  there  is  a  benefit  for  everyone.*  As  to  this  fine  sense 
reported  by  the  translators,  I  fear  it  cannot  be  defended ;  see  Gatfas  at  the  place, 
texts,  trls.,  and  comm. 

'  C,  the  Parsi-Pers.,  has  kudam. 

^  So  Ner.,  <  a  kingdom  with  his  own  wish,*  Svejfji*aya  rajyaih  mahajnani  daditi 

svami  [kila  samlhitena  nijena  (this  last  explaining  Ner.*s  svec^'aya}]    .... 

^  As  elsewhere  the  termination  .^{^411  of  uitatatem  must  have  been  read 

as  =  Pahl.  .    .    3ji  =  ai    .    .    ,  so  misleading  the  translator,  who  saw  a  form 
of  i,  a§  =  *  to  go '  in  it,  hence  his  roveSnih  (sic).    Ner.  follows  with  his  vrttimlia. 
^  Ner.  rather  tamely  inserts  *  the  reward.^ 
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(lit.  'who  were'),  and  for  those  who  are  to  be  (lit.  *who 
are  becoming'  (yehvund  in  this  sense). ^ 

According  to  the  Pahlavi  the  answer  continues :  '  the 
augmentor  (of  prosperity)  is  [that  man] ' ;  and  he  answered 
in  the  sense  of  'prosperity  increasing'  (so  for  yahiStem, 
seeing,  as  elsewhere,  a  form  of  vakS  = '  to  increase '  in 
vahist  =  *  best,'  also  erroneously  a  masculine  instead  of 
a  neuter  ^) ;  and  he  made  answer  in  (the  sense  of)  '  increasing 
prosperity'  [that  is,  he  uttered  a  reward  of  Auharmazd's 
for  the  increasing  of  prosperity  (as  his  answer)]  .  .  .  . 
(Or  'Auharmazd  (omit  i)  uttered  the  reward,'  so  Ner.,  and 
the  original ;  but  did  the  latest  Pahl.  translator  understand 
it  so  P  See  zag  gabra  =  *  that  man '  which  Ner.  omits) 
.  .  .  .  that  increasing  of  prosperity  which  is  sacred; 
but  I  (would)  say  (this  is  a  note  of  the  last  editor  of  the 
future  commentary,  and  perhaps  intended  as  rejecting 
a  reading  in  the  plural  which  Ner.  may  have  followed) : 
*  through  these  is  an  increase  of  (future)  prosperity  for  the 
Saints.' 


^  So  Nor.  satumSa  atitanam&i  b*ayisyanamJia.  The  Parsi-Pers.  gives  iib 
a  valoable  item,  confirming  the  sense  of  yehvund ;  he  has  x^ahad  bud.  Notice 
this  expression  of  the  futurid. 

3  The  accuracy  of  the  translation  is  destroyed,  as  elsewhere  where  vahiSt  occurs, 
by  the  curious  misapprehension  of  '  vahiSt.'  The  Parsi-Pers.  translator  does  not 
translate  vaxsenitar  nere,  as  if  he  felt  its  incongruity ;  elsewhere  he  renders  it  by 
the  same  word  which  occurs  in  the  other  language. 
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NOTES    ON    THEEE   BXTDDHIST   INSCBIPTIONS. 

By   J.    F.    FLEET,    I.C.S.  (Retd.),    Ph.D.,    CLE. 

The  inscription  on  the  Fiprawa  vase. 

T^OR  representations  of  the  now  well  known  Piprawa 
relic-vase,  reference  may  be  made  to  this  Journal, 
1898.  679,  plate,  bottom ;  to  Antiquities  in  the  Tarai, 
plate  28,  fig.  2,  and  see  plate  13,  fig.  1 ;  and  to  Mr.  Vincent 
Smith's  £arli/  History  of  India,  14,  plate. 

The  inscription  on  it  has  been  figured  in  this  Journal, 
1898.  577,  and  in  Antiquities  in  the  Tarai,  plate  13,  fig.  2. 
But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  prove  practicable  to 
prepare,  from  the  plaster  cast  which  was  sent  to  this  Society 
(see  this  Journal,  1898.  868),  a  facsimile  reproduction  which 
would  enable  us  to  judge  the  inscription  properly  from 
the  palaBOgraphic  point  of  view ;  that  cannot  be  done  from 
those  two  representations  of  it. 

The  record  itself  has  been  handled,  in  respect  of  its  text 
and  translation,  in  this  Journal,  1898.  388,  586,  588,  note ; 
and  1899.  426. 

I  have  lately  had  occasion  to  examine  this  record  for 
myself.  And  I  find  much  to  say  in  connection  with  it 
which  has  not  as  yet  been  said.  For  the  present,  however, 
I  only  draw  attention  to  two  preliminary  points. 

In  the  first  place,  the  record  is  not  inscribed  in  two  lines, 
though  it  has  been  so  treated  in  this  Journal,  1898.  686. 
It  runs  round  the  body  of  the  upper  part,  the  removable  top, 
of  the  vase,  in  one  line,  but  with  two  syllables,  yanam,  above 
the  line. 
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In  the  second  place,  the  record  does  not  begin  with  the 
word  iyaniy  though  it  has  hitherto  always  been  treated  as  if 
that  were  the  case.     It  begins  with  the  word  Sukiti-bhatinam, 

The  commencement  of  this  record  is,  indeed,  not  marked 
by  any  special  device,  such  as  the  vertical  line  between  the 
first  and  last  words  which  is  found  in  the  inscription  on  the 
Sonari  vase,  dealt  with  on  the  next  page.  But  it  is  marked 
with  equal  plainness  by  the  fact  that  the  syllables  f/anam,  of 
the  word  Sakit/anam,  stand  above  the  line,  over  the  syllables 
8uki  of  the  word  Sukiti-bhatinam,  The  word  Sakiyanam  was 
manifestly  engraved  last,  as  the  final  word  of  the  record. 
There  was  no  room  for  the  syllables  yanam  on  the  line. 
Therefore,  as  in  the  case  of  the  final  syllables  yasa  of  the 
Sonari  record,  they  were  placed  above  the  line.  But,  there 
being  here  no  impediment,  such  as  the  vertical  line  which 
stands  there,  they  were  not  unnaturally  placed  so  as  to  be 
read  straight  on,  with  an  avoidance  of  any  looking  back> 
after  the  syllables  saki  of  the  word  which  they  complete. 

With  the  assumption  that  the  original  shews  the  Anusvuras 
throughout,  the  Piprawa  record  therefore  runs  thus : — 

Text 

Sukiti-bhatinam  sa-bhaginikanam  sa-puta-dalanam  iyam 
salila-nidhane  Budhasa  bhagavate  Sakiyanam. 

And  the  exact  meaning  of  it,  according  to  the  order  of 
the  words  in  the  original,  is  as  follows : — 

Translation. 

Of  the  brethren  of  the  Well-famed  One,  together  with 
{their)  sisters  {and)  together  with  {their)  children  and  wives^ 
{is)  this  receptacle  (or  deposit)  of  relics  of  Budhay  the 
Blessed  One ;  {namely)  of  the  Sakiyas. 

Why  the  order  of  the  words  should  have  been  thus 
arranged,  is  not  altogether  apparent.  But  it  is  just  possible 
that  the  word  sakiya  was  used  in  a  two-fold  sense;  firsts 
as  the  tribal  name,  and  secondly,  as  equivalent  to  the  Sanskrit 
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svakipa,  '  own.'     In  that  event,  the  translation  would  be : — 

" of  relics  of  Budha ;  {namely)  of  the  own  Sakiyas 

of  the  Blessed  One ;  "  that  is,  of  the  members  of  that 
particular  line  of  the  Sakiyas  to  which  Buddha  himself 
belonged. 

The  inscription  on  a  vase  from  Sonari. 

The  record  with  which  I  deal  here  was  first  brought  to 
notice  by  General  Sir  Alexander  Cunningham,  in  his  Bhiha 
Topes,  121,  317.  It  is  on  a  relic-vase  which  was  found  by 
him  in  the  Stupa  No.  2  at  Sonari,  near  the  well-known 
Sauchi  in  the  Bhopal  State,  Central  India,  and  which  appears 
to  be  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  inscription  on  the  vase  is  figured  in  Bhilsa  Topes, 
plate  24,  "box**  No.  3.  And  an  excellent  illustration  of 
the  vase  itself,  shewing  the  whole  of  the  inscription  very 
clearly,  has  been  given  in  this  Journal,  1898.  679,  plate, 
above  the  illustration  of  the  Piprawa  vase.  I  work  from 
that  illustration  of  the  record. 

This  record  commences  with  the  word  sapurisasa.  We 
know  that,  not  only  because  various  other  similar  records  begin 
in  the  same  way,  but  also  because  here  there  is  a  vertical 
line,  extending  both  above  and  below  the  line  of  writing, 
before  that  word.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Piprawa  record, 
the  inscription  runs  in  one  line  round  the  body  of  the  upper 
part,  the  removable  top,  of  the  vase.  And  the  final  syllables 
yasa,  for  which  there  was  no  room  in  the  line  of  writing, 
stand  before  the  vertical  line,  and  over  the  syllables 
vatdchari  of  the  word  which  they  complete. 

Text. 

Sapurisasa  Kotiputasa  Easapagotasa  sava-Hemavat- 
achariyasa. 

Translation. 

(Relics)  of  the  sainted  (literally,  the  good  man)  Eotlputa, 
{namely)  of  Easapagota,  the  teacher  of  all  the  Himavat 
region  (or,  of  all  the  people  of  Himavat). 

J.R.A.8.  1905.  46 
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Now,  tradition  tells  us  that,  after  the  third  so-called 
"Council,"  which  was  held  in  or  about  the  eighteenth 
year  after  the  anointment  of  A^oka  to  the  sovereignty, 
Moggaliputta-Tissa,  the  president  of  the  "Council,"  sent 
forth  certain  Theras  to  establish  the  Buddhist  doctrine  in 
pachchantaARJiAs ;  that  is,  in  border-lands,  in  territories 
bordering,  it  may  be,  on  the  dominions  of  ASoka,  or,  it  may 
be,  on  the  MadhyadeiSa,  the  middle  region,  the  central  land, 
the  special  sphere  of  Buddhism. 

Nine  missions  are  said  to  have  been  sent  out.  And  the 
assertion  is,  as  we  shall  see,  so  well  authenticated  to  a 
sufficient  extent  by  inscriptions,  the  best  evidence  of  all, 
in  respect  of  a  mission  to  the  Himavat  region,  the  Himalayas, 
that,  as  nothing  to  the  contrary  is  known,  and  as  nothing 
improbable  is  involved,  there  really  seems  no  reason  for 
refusing  to  believe  the  whole  statement. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  nothing  to  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  the  missions  were  sent  out  by  king  Asoka,  and  to 
speak  of  them  by  any  such  appellation  as  "the  missions 
of  Asoka." 

The  earlier  Ceylonese  chronicle,  the  Dipavamsa,  says  (ed. 
Oldenberg,  8.  1,  2) : —  "  The  far-seeing  Moggaliputta,  having 
by  supernatural  ^dsion  beheld  the  establishment  of  the 
doctrine  in  the  future  in  the  border-land,  sent  out  the  Theras 
Majjhantika  and  others,  each  with  four  (companions),  for 
the  establishment  of  the  doctrine  in  the  border-land  {and)  for 
the  enlightenment  of  sentient  beings." 

The  same  is  said  by  Mahanaman  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  other  Ceylonese  chronicle,  the  Mahavaihsa,  written  by 
way  of  being  a  commentary  on  the  Dipavamsa,  which 
certainly  needed,  and  still  needs,  elucidation  in  various 
respects,  though  it  does  not  deserve  a  somewhat  scathing 
criticism  which  has  been  passed  upon  it.  Adding  a  little 
detail  of  his  own,  regarding  the  time  of  year  at  which 
the  missions  are  supposed  to  have  started,  Mahanaman  has 
said  (Tumour,  71) : —  "  Having  accomplished  the  (third) 
joint  rehearsal  (of  the  scriptures),  (and)  being  engaged  in 
viewing  the  future,  the  Thera  Moggaliputta,  the  illuminator 
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of  the  doctrine  of  the  Jina,  having  perceived  the  establish- 
ment of  the  doctrine  in  border-lands,  sent  out,  in  the  month 
Kattika,  these  and  those  Theras  hither  and  thither." 

So,  again,  from  India,  Buddhaghosha,  who  wrote  some  forty 
years  before  Mahanaman,  has  said  in  the  introduction  to  his 
Samantapasadika  (Vinayapitaka,  ed.  Oldenberg,  3,  314) : — 
''We  are  told  that  the  Thera  Moggaliputta-Tissa,  having 
accomplished  the  {third)  joint  rehearsal  of  the  faith,  reflected 
thus:  'How,  indeed,  may  the  doctrine  become  well-established 
in  the  future  ? '  Then  it  occurred  to  him,  thinking  over 
matters :  '  Verily,  it  will  become  well-established  in  th^ 
border-countries/  {And  so),  having  weighed  {the  merits  of) 
these  and  those  Bhikkhus,  he  sent  these  and  those  Bhikkhus 
here  and  there." 

Thus,  all  the  three  authorities  attribute  the  despatch  of 
the  missions  entirely  to  Moggaliputta-Tissa.  And  nothing 
is  known  from  epigraphic  sources,  tending  to  render  that 
attribution  questionable. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  Dipavamsa  rather  curiously 
omits,  so  far  at  least  as  the  published  text  goes,  to  state  the 
name  of  the  coimtry  to  which  the  Thera  Rakkhita  was  sent ; 
it  says  (8.  6) : —  "  Then  another  {Thera)  Rakkhita,  skilled  in 
magical  transformations,  having  risen  into  the  air,  preached 
the  Anamataggiya  {doctrine), ^^  The  name  of  this  country, 
Vanavasi,  is  supplied  by  Buddhaghosha  {loc,  cit.),  and  by 
Mahanaman  (he.  cit.),  who  obtained  it  from  him. 

For  the  rest,  though  the  Dipavamsa  states  that  four 
companions  were  given  to  each  leader  of  a  mission,  it  names 
companions  in  only  the  case  of  the  mission  to  the  EUmalayas. 
It  says  (8.  10) : —  "And  the  Thera  who  {teas)  Kassapagotta, 
Majjhima,  Durabhisara,  ^  Sahadeva,  {and)  Mulakadeva, — 
they  evangelised  the  tribe  of  the  Yakkhas  in  Himavanta." 

On  the  other  hand,  Mahanaman  has  said  nothing  about 
each  of  the  leaders  being  supplied  with  four  companions ; 
and  he  has  named  companions,  four  in  number,  only  in  the 
case   of    the    Thera    Maha-Mahinda   who  was   deputed   to 

*  Regarding  this  corrupt  name,  see' page  687  below. 
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Lahkadipa,  Ceylon.  In  respect  of  the  mission  to  the 
Himalayas,  he  has  said  in  the  first  place  (Tumour,  71) : — 
**He  sent  the  Thera  Majjhima  to  the  Himayanta  region.**" 
But  further  on  in  the  same  chapter  he  has  said  (Turnour, 
74) : — "  Having  gone  with  four  Theras,  the  sage  Majjhima 
taught  the  Dhammachakkappavattana  (discourse)  in  the 
Himavanta  region  :  they  caused  eighty  crores  of  living 
beings  to  reach  the  fruition  of  the  paths  (of  sanctification) ; 
those  five  Theras  evangelised  five  countries,  each  of  them 
one :  in  the  presence  of  each  of  them,  a  hundred  thousand 
men  became  wandering  religious  ascetics,  through  faith  in 
the  doctrine  of  Him  who  fully  attained  perfect  knowledge." 
He  has  not,  however,  named  the  "four  Theras."  The 
names  given  in  brackets  by  Tumour  as  "Kassapo,  Malika- 
deva,  Dhimdabhinnosso  and  Sahasadevo,"  and  by  Wijesinha 
(48)  as  "  Kassapa,  Mulakadeva,  Dhandhabinnassa,  and 
Sahasadeva,"  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  the  commentary. 
Buddhaghosha,  however,  like  the  Dipavamsa,  has  stated 
that  each  leader  of  a  mission  was  attended  by  four  companions 
{loc.  cit).  And  he  has  named  the  companions  in  the  case 
of  the  mission  to  the  Himalayas,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of 
the  mission  to  Ceylon.  In  respect  of  the  mission  to  the 
Himalayas,  he  has  first  said  (loc,  cit) : —  "He  sent  the  Thera 
Majjhima  to  the  region  of  Himavanta."  ^  But,  further  on, 
he  has  said  more  fully  (op.  cit.  317) : —  "Again,  the  Thera 
Majjhima,  with  the  Thera  Kassapagotta,  the  Thera  Alakadeva,. 
the  Thera  Dundubhissara,  and  the  Thera  Sahadeva,  went  to 
the  region  of  Himavanta,  and  evangelised  that  territory 
(desa)  by  narrating  the  Dhammachakkappavattana-Suttanta,. 
and  caused  eighty  crores  of  living  beings  to  obtain  the 
treasures  of  the  fruition  of  the  paths  (of  sanctification).    And 

^  The  expresflion  in  the  original  is  Himavafita'pade&abha^ay  which  might 
be  rendered  *'  a  part  of  the  region  of  the  Himavanta ; ''  esi>eciaUy  in  mw  of  the 
fact  that,  accordmg  to  Buddhaghosha,  the  Th§ra  Majjhantika,  who  was  demited 
to  Kashmir  and  Gandhara,  converted  also  numbers  of  Yakkhas,  Grandhabbas, 
and  Eumbha^das,  dwelling  on  Himavanta.  But  that  appears  to  have  been 
done  by  Majjhantika  en  route  to  the  countr)*  or  countries  — (the  Dipavamsa 
mentions  only  Gandhara) —  to  which  he  had  been  sent.  And  padUahhaga  seems 
to  be  constantly  used  in  Pali  in  the  sense  of  simply  the  Sanskrit  prades'a,  diia^ 
*  region,  country. ' 
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these  five  Theras  evangelised  five  countries  (pancha  ratthdni) ; 
in  the  presence  of  each  of  them,  a  hundred  thousand  people 
became  wandering  religious  ascetics.  Thus  they  established 
the  doctrine  there."  Finally,  he  has  summed  up  the 
account  of  this  mission  in  a  verse,  which  says  (Joe.  ciL)  :— 
**  The  Thera  Majjhima  went  to  Himavanta,  and  evangelised 
the  band  of  the  Yakkhas,  expounding  the  Dhammachakka- 
ppavattana." 

Thus,  we  see  that  the  Dipavamsa  plainly  indicates 
Kassapagotta  as  the  leader  of  the  mission  to  the  Himalayas, 
and  marks  Majjhima  as  one  of  his  companions.  Next, 
Buddhaghosha  reverses  the  relative  positions  of  these  two 
persons,  and  finally  marks  Majjhima  as  the  leader  of  the 
mission.  And  then  Mahanaman  ignores  Kassapagotta 
altogether,  and  mentions  only  Majjhima  in  this  matter. 

Owing  to  views  propounded  when  only  the  Mahavamsa 
was  known  to  European  inquirers,  Mahanaman's  version  of 
the  matter  has  been  generally  accepted.  And  two  recent 
writers  of  high  authority  have  even  cited,  in  support  of  it, 
a  Sanchi  inscription,  adduced  by  them  as  describing  Majjhima 
as  sava-Hemavat'dchariya,  "the  teacher  of  all  the  Himavat 
regions."  That,  however,  is  a  mistake,  which  must  be 
attributed  to  an  omission  to  make  a  personal  examination 
of  the  epigraphic  records. 

There  is  not,  in  reaHty,  any  known  inscription,  either  from 
Sanchi  or  from  any  other  place,  which  speaks  of  Majjhima 
in  the  terms  which  have  been  alleged.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  inscriptions  distinctly  shew  what  the  real  facts  were. 

In  the  Sanchi  Stupa  No.  2,  there  was  obtained  a  relic- 
casket  which  bears  inscriptions  {Bhika  Topes,  119,  287,  and 
plate  20,  "box'*  No.  1)  to  the  following  purport.  On  the 
outside  of  the  lid : —  "  (Relics)  of  the  sainted  Easapagota, 
the  teacher  of  all  the  Himavat  region ; "  matching  exactly, 
except  in  the  omission  of  the  metronymic,  our  Sonari 
inscription.  On  the  inside  of  the  lid  (the  word  "  outside " 
in  Bhika  Topes,  plate  20,  is  a  mistake ;  see  pp.  119,  287) : — 
"  {Relics)  of  the  sainted  Majhima."  And  on  the  outside  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  casket : — "  (Relics)  of  the  sainted 
Haritlputa." 
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It  is,  in  fact,  simply  a  combination  of  the  first  two  of 
these  three  records,  which  has  led  to  the  belief  that  there 
is  an  inscription  which  characterises  Majjhima  as  the  teacher 
of  all  the  Himavat  region.  And  that  combination  seems  to 
have  been  made  as  the  result  of  taking  the  rather  exceptional 
personal  name  Easapagota  in  a  different  sense;  namely,  as 
meaning  'belonging  to  the  Kasapa  clan,'  and  as  qualifying 
Majhima.  But,  if  Majhima  was  Kasapagota,  the  teacher 
of  all  the  Himavat  region,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
there  should  be  two  separate  inscriptions  for  relics  of  him 
deposited  in  one  and  the  same  box.  And,  as  regards  the 
personal  name  Kasapagota,  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  occurs 
as  such  in  also  the  Vinayapitaka,  Mahavagga,  9.  1  (ed. 
Oldenberg,  1.  312): — Kassapagotto  nama  Bhikkhu ;  "the 
monk  by  name  Kassapagotta.*' 

The  other  inscriptions,  however,  make  the  distinction 
between  the  two  persons  perfectly  unmistakable. 

First,  there  is  our  Sonari  inscription,  the  subject  of  the 
present  note,  which  mentions  Kasapagota,  the  teacher  of  all 
the  Himalaya  region,  with  the  metronymic  Kotlputa. 

In  the  second  place,  from  the  same  deposit  in  the  Sonari 
Stiipa  No.  2,  there  was  obtained  another  relic- vase  bearing 
an  inscription  (Bhika  Topes,  317,  and  plate  24,  "box" 
No.  2)  to  the  following  purport : —  "  (Relics)  of  the  sainted 
Majhima,  (namely)  of  Kodiniputa." 

This  latter  record  marks  Majhima,  Majjhima,  as  a 
KodinTputa.  Our  record  marks  Kasapagota,  Kassapagotta, 
as  a  Kotlputa.  These  two  different  metronymics  stamp 
the  two  persons  as  perfectly  distinct  individuals.  And 
nothing  remains  to  support  the  belief  that  Majjhima  is 
mentioned  in  an  inscription  as  the  teacher  of  all  the 
Himavat  region. 

These  Sauchi  and  Sonari  records,  probably  of  the  third 
century  B.C.,  certainly  not  later  than  the  early  part  of  the 
second  century,  are  of  considerably  greater  authority  than 
the  statements  of  Buddhaghosha  and  Mahanaman^  written 
some  six  or  seven  hundred  years  later.  In  fact,  in  any 
matter  of  disagreement,  they  would  be  valid  even  against 
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the  Bipavamsa,  though  we  may  perhaps  carry  back  some 
portions  of  that  work  to  even  the  same  early  time.  But 
there  is  ho  such  disagreement  here.  The  inscriptions  are 
exactly  in  concord  with  the  Dipavamsa. 

In  what  circumstances  the  Indian  tradition,  recorded  by 
Buddhaghosha  and  then  accepted  by  Mahanaman,  came  to 
depose  Kassapagotta  from  the  leadership  of  the  mission,  and 
to  put  Majjhima  in  his  place,  is  not  at  present  apparent. 
But  the  inscriptions  distinctly  endorse  the  statement  of 
the  Dipavamsa,  and  establish  the  fact,  that  Kassapagotta 
was  the  leader  of  the  mission  to  the  Himalayas. 

Mahanaman's  treatment  of  the  whole  account  of  the 
missions  is  very  instructive.  He  omitted  anything  which 
apparently  did  not  interest  him.  But,  otherwise,  he  followed 
Buddhaghosha  very  closely ;  adopting  a  great  deal  of  his 
phraseology,  but  adapting  it,  by  changing  words  and  making 
little  additions,  to  his  own  composition  in  verse  against 
Buddhaghosha's  prose.  The  result  is  quite  enough  to  make 
it  obvious  that,  for  the  original  Ceylonese  tradition  in  other 
matters  also, —  and,  as  regards  the  period  from  the  time 
of  Buddha  to  the  arrival  of  Mahinda  and  Samghamitta  in 
Ceylon,  for  the  earlier  Indian  tradition,  carried  to  Ceylon, 
and  preserved  for  us  there, —  we  must  go  to  the  Dipavamsa. 

Another  inscription  from  Sonari. 

There  is  another  epigraphic  record  which  gives  further 
corroboration  of  the  Dipavamsa,  8.  10,  in  respect  of  another 
of  the  four  companions,  there  named  (see  page  683  above), 
of  Kassapagotta,  the  leader  of  the  mission  to  the  Himalayas. 
The  companion  is  that  one  whose  name  stands  in  the 
published  text  in  the  form  Durabhisara,  which,  however. 
Professor  Oldenberg  has  in  his  index  marked  as  corrupt  or 
doubtful.  In  Buddhaghosha's  introduction  to  his  Samanta- 
pasadika,  the  name  appears  in  its  correct  form,  Dundubhissara 
(see  page  684  above) ;  but  with  the  various  reading  Dudda- 
bhiya.  Judged  from  the  forms  given  by  Tumour  and 
Wijesinha   (see  page   684  above),  it  seems  to  have   been 
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corrupted  in  Ceylon  into  something  like  Dundublunasa  or 
Dhundhurlnasa. 

The  record  in  question  is  the  inscription,  found  and 
brought  to  notice  by  Sir  A.  Ounningham  (Bhilsa  Topes,  121, 
316),  on  the  front  and  back  of  a  small  piece  of  stone  about 
!■"  in  length  by  -J^"  in  breadth,  which  had  been  deposited  inside 
a  crystal  relic-casket  in  the  Sonari  Stupa  No.  2.  I  edit  it 
from  his  reproduction  of  it  in  Bhilsa  Topes,  plate  24,  "  box  " 
No.  1. 

As  regards  my  reading  of  the  proper  name  presented  in 
this  record, —  there  is  a  temptation  to  restore  an  Anusvaray 
which  very  possibly  stands  in  the  original,  though  the  re- 
production  does  not  shew  it,  and  so  to  read  DutMubhisara. 
We  have,  however,  distinctly  Suganam,  not  Sumganath,  in 
an  inscription  at  Bharaut  (lA,  14.  138,  and  plate) ;  and 
probably  other  instances  of  an  apparently  unnecessary  and 
improper  omission  of  an  Anusvara  could  easily  be  found. 
So,  the  Anusvara  may  have  been  omitted  here  also  ;  and 
I  refrain  from  supplying  it.  With  this  reservation,  the 
record  runs  thus : — 

Text. 

1  Sapurisasa  Goti- 

2  putasa  Hemavata- 

3  sa  Dudubhisa- 

4  ra-dayadasa 

Translation. 

(Relics)  of  the  sainted  Gotiputa,  of  the  BLitnavat  region, 
{namely)  of  Dudubhisara,  an  heir  of  the  faith. 

As  regards  the  word  Dudubhisara -ddyada,  it  seems 
sufficiently  obvious  that  it  is  a  Karmadharaya  compound, 
not  a  Tatpurusha ;  that  is,  ddydda  qualifies  Dudubhisara,  just 
as,  for  instance,  muni  qualifies  Gautama  in  ChtutamO'munif 
"the  saint  Gautama,^'  and  the  compound  means  not  "aa 
heir  of  Dudubhisara,"  but  "  Dudubhisara,  who  was  an  heir/' 
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The  exact  meaning  to  be  given  to  ddi/dda,  'inheritor, 
heir/  which  stands  here  for  a  fuller  expression,  adsana- 
ddydda,  *  inheritor  of  the  doctrine,  heir  of  the  faith,'  is 
found  in  the  Dipavamsa,  7.  17  (ed.  Oldenberg ;  compare  the 
Mahavamsa,  Tumour,  36),  in  a  statement  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Moggaliputta-Tissa  in  the  following  circumstances. 
A^ka  had  announced  to  the  community  of  monks  that  he 
had  become  an  heir  of  the  faith  of  the  teacher  Buddha,^ 
in  virtue  of  his  great  liberality  to  the  followers  of  the 
doctrine,  and  of  the  wealth  that  he  had  spent  in  founding 
84,000  monasteries,  and  of  the  enormous  daily  offerings 
made  by  him.  This  came  to  the  ears  of  Moggaliputta-Tissa, 
*'the  clever  decider  of  cases,"  who,  in  order  to  secure  the 
comfortable  existence  of  the  community,  and  to  propagate 
and  ensure  the  continuance  of  the  doctrine,  asserted  to 
A^oka  that  even  the  giver  of  any  amount  of  the  things  that 
constituted  the  four  requisites  of  Buddhist  monks,  namely 
clothing,  food,  bedding,  and  medicine,  was  still  a  stranger 
to  the  doctrine,  outside  its  pale;  and  that  he  only  might 
become  a  veritable  heir  of  the  faith  ^  who  should  give  up 
a  son  or  a  daughter,  legitimate  issue,  to  become  a  wandering 
religious  ascetic.  Thereupon,  to  make  things  doubly  sure, 
Asoka  dedicated  to  an  ascetic  life,  with  their  consent,  both 
his  son  the  prince  Mahinda  and  his  daughter  Samghamitta, 
and  so  became  an  heir  of  the  faith. 

As  regards  other  points, —  my  treatment  of  the  important 
detail  in  this  record,  the  personal  name,  differs  so  much  from 
that  given  to  it  by  Sir  A.  Cunningham,  that  it  seems  necessary 
to  say  something  in  explanation. 

In  one  transcription  of  the  record  {Bhika  Topes,  316),  he 
presented  the  name  as  Dadabhisara ;  and,  it  may  be  observed, 
he  there  placed  the  word  saca  before  JJemacatasa.  In  his 
other  transcription  (id.  121),  he  gave  the  name  as  Dadabhisara, 
with  the  short  a;  and  he  there  presented  it  as  a  separate 
genitive,  Dadabhisarasa  ddyddasa.     But  we  distinctly  have 


'  Verse  3 :  dayado  satthu  Buddhassa  sasanS. 
*  Verse  17 :  so  ve  dayado  sasanS. 
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the  base  in  composition^  not  a  separate  genitive  ;  there  is  no 
a  in  the  third  syllable ;  there  is  distinctly  the  vowel  u  attached 
to  the  consonant  of  each  of  the  first  two  syllables ;  and  there 
is  not  the  word  sava  before  Hemavatasa. 

He  took  the  name  as  a  tribal  appellation.  And  he  rendered 
the  record  thus : —  "  (Relics)  of  the  emancipated  Goti-putra^ 
the  relation  [of  the  faith]  amongst  the  Dadabhisaras  of  the 
Hemawanta"  {id,  121);  and  again: —  "(Relics)  of  the 
emancipated  Gotiputra,  the  brother  of  religion  amongst  the 
Dardabhisaras  of  the  Hemawanta"  {id.  316).  In  doing  so, 
however,  he  invented  a  word  Dardabhisara,  which  he  explained 
(f^.  121)  as  denoting  "  the  hilly  country  lying  on  both  banks 
of  the  Indus,  to  the  west  of  Kashmir." 

He  was  thinking,  of  course,  partly  of  the  tribe  of  the 
Darads,  Daradas,  or  Daradas,  and  partly  of  the  Darvabhisara, 
the  country  of  the  Darvas  and  the  Abhisaras,  of,  for  instance, 
the  Rajataramginl,  1.  180 ;  which  latter  word  denotes  (see 
Dr.  Stein's  note  on  that  passage,  and  the  previous  authorities 
referred  to  by  him)  the  territory  of  the  lower  and  the  middle 
hills  of  Kashmir  between  the  Chandrabhaga,  Chinab,  and 
the  Vitasta,  Jehlam.  And  that  is  the  influence  which  led 
him  to  misread  the  proper  name,  and  to  interpret  the  record 
wrongly. 

The  record  is  quite  clear  and  unmistakable ;  so  much  so, 
that  I  had  recognised  the  name,  and  its  alternative  Sanskrit 
form,  even  before  looking  into  Buddhaghosha's  account  of 
the  mission. 

It  commemorates  an  heir  of  the  faith  named  Dudubhisara, 
—  or  Dumdubhisara,  if  we  supply  the  Anusvara, —  who  had 
the  metronymic  Gotiputa,  and  who,  whether  by  birth  or  by 
domiciliation  or  in  some  other  way,  belonged  to  the  territory 
of  the  Himalaya  mountains. 

And,  taking  one  thing  with  another,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
we  have  here  the  mention,  not  of  some  other  person  of  the 
same  name,  but  of  that  Dundubhissara  who  was  one  of  the 
companions  of  the  Thera  Kassapagotta  of  the  Dipavamsa, 
the  Kotiputa-Kasapagota  of  the  Sonari  inscription  (page  681 
above),  who  was  the  leader  of  the  mission  to  the  Himalayas. 
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The  Sanskrit  form  of  the  name  may  have  been  either 
Dundubhisvara,  *  having  a  voice  sounding  like  a  drum/  which 
occurs  as  a  proper  name  in  the  Lalitavistara,  ed.  Lefmann, 
171,  line  11 ;  or  else  Dundubhisvara,  *  drum-lord,'  which, 
according  to  Bumouf ,  Introduction  d  Thistoire  du  Buddhisme 
indien,  1.  530,  occurs  as  the  name  of  a  Buddha.  In  either 
case,  the  original  reading  in  the  Dipavaihsa,  8.  10,  would  be 
Dumdubhissaro,  which  exactly  suits  the  metre. 
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XXVI. 
MAS^UD-I-SA'D-I-SALMAN 

BY   MIRZA    MUHAMMAD    B.    'ABDU'l-WAHHAB    OF    QAZwIn. 

Translated  by  E.  G.  BROWNE. 

nnH!E  following  critical  study  of  a  Persian  poet  who 
"■"  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  and  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
who,  though  highly  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries,  is  little 
known  in  Europe,  is  from  the  pen  of  my  accomplished  friend 
Mirzd  Muhammad  of  Qazwin,  a  Persian  scholar  of  rare 
attainments  in  his  own  and  the  Arabic  languages,  and  of 
still  rarer  critical  acumen,  who  is  now  engaged  in  preparing 
a  critical  edition,  with  notes,  of  the  Chahdr  Maqdla,  which, 
when  ready,  will  be  published  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
E.  J.  W.  Gibb  Memorial.  In  the  course  of  his  work  he 
had  occasion  to  collect  materials  too  extensive  to  be  in- 
corporated in  the  notes  on  that  text,  and  amongst  them  the 
following  study,  compiled  from  numerous  manuscript  sources. 
This  I  make  no  excuse  for  presenting  in  English  dress  to 
the  readers  of  the  Journal,  for  from  such  careful  monographs 
must  the  Literary  History  of  Persia  be  ultimately  built  up, 
and  at  present  they  are,  alas !  all  too  few.  We  have  Bacher's 
admirable  monograph  on  Nidhdmi  of  Ganja,  Khanikof's  on 
Ehdqdni,  Zhukovski's  on  Anwari,  Eth^'s  on  N&sir-i-E3iusraw, 
Rudaki,  Kisd'i,  etc.,  and  a  few  others,  but  very  much  still 
remains  to  be  accomplished  ere  the  biographies  of  even  the 
first-class  poets  of  Persia  can  be  written,  for  the  Tadhkiras, 
or  Biographies,  on  which  we  are  in  most  cases  obliged  to 
rely  at  present,  are  either  (like  the  Lubabu'l-Albab  of  'Awfi) 
jejime  to  the  last  degree,  or  (like  Dawlatsh&h)  utterly  un- 
critical and  unworthy  of  confidence.    Only  after  they  have 
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been  controlled  by  the  statements  and  indications  scattered 
through  the  works  of  the  poet  himself ,  and  by  those  of 
his  contemporaries  and  immediate  successors,  can  they  be 
accepted  as  even  approximately  correct.  With  these  brief 
introductory  remarks,  I  stand  aside  and  leave  Mirz& 
Muhammad  to  speak  for  himself. 

(Translatian  o/Mirzd  Muhammad's  Article.) 

One  of  the  great  poets  of  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  and 
beginning  of  the  sixth  centuries  of  the  hijra,  whose  works, 
xmlike  those  of  too  many  others,  have  fortunately  not  been 
lost,  is  Mas*ud-i-Sa*d-i-Salmdn,^  of  whose  verses  about  twelve 
or  thirteen  thousand  are  actually  extant.  This  eminent  poet 
is  especially  conspicuous  for  his  success  in  two  branches  of 
the  Art  of  Poetry,  namely,  panegyric  and  threnody.  In  the 
latter  category  may  be  included  the  poems  wherein  he 
laments  his  condition  during  the  periods  of  imprisonment 
and  detention  which  he  imdcrwent.  These  are  known  as 
Habaiyydty  or  "  Prison-Poems."  In  panegyric  he  has  many 
rivals,  some  of  whom,  such  as  'TJnsuri,  Abu'l-Faraj-i-Runi, 
and  Anwari,  may  even  have  excelled  him ;  but  in  the  second 
category  he  stands  alone  and  unrivalled.  "In  Prison-Poems," 
says  that  accomplished  scholar  Eashidu'd-Din  Watwdt*  in 
his  Hadd'iqu*8-Sihr  ("Gardens  of  Magic"),  "no  poet  in 
the  Persian  language  approaches  Mas'ud-i-Sa^d-i-Salm&n, 
either  in  beauty  of  ideas  or  grace  of  expression." 

Little  is  known  of  the  biography  of  this  eminent  poet» 
and  the  f«c?AA;em-writers,  relying  on  the  weakest  evidence, 

^  I,e,  Mas'(id,  the  son  of  Sa*d,  the  son  of  Salm&n  {Mas^iid  ihn  Sa*d  ihn  Salmdn)^ 
the  affiliation  being  expressed  in  the  Persian  fashion  by  the  %4dfat.  Thus  we 
find  indifferently  *' MaW^d-i-Subuktigin"  and  ''Mabmlid  ibn  Sabuktigin," 
**  Ab6  *All-i-Sink"  (Avicenna)  and  **  Abfi  *Ali  ibn  Sink,"  and  so  on.  InPeraian 
works  of  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries  of  the  Christian  em, 
such  as  the  History  of  Bayhaqi,  the  Qdbin-ndma,  the  LMbuU'Albdh^  the 
Jawdmiyi-Hikdydt,  the  Tabaqat-i-Ndfirx,  the  Tadhkiratu'UAwliyd  of  'Att&r, 
etc.,  this  Persian  usage  is  almost  universal,  the  Arabic  ibn  being  but  rarely 
employed. 

*  These  words  are  given  as  from  the  Ifuld^iqu^s-Sihr  by  Ohul&m  'All  Az&d  in 

his  Subhatu'l'MarJdn  fi  Athdri  Hindiai  In,  but  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  copy  of 

the  former  work  which  I  have  consulted,  but  which  is,  perhaps,  defective. 
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advance  the  most  conflicting  statements  and  the  most  brief 
and  dubious  data  as  to  his  birth-place,  the  time  at  which 
he  flourished,  the  period  of  his  imprisonment,  and  other 
circumstances  connected  with  his  life ;  so  that,  after  reading 
all  these  accounts,  and  subjecting  the  result  to  careful 
comparison  and  critical  examination,  all  that  can  be  deduced 
therefrom  as  to  his  circumstances,  his  native  place,  and 
other  details  about  his  life,  could  be  condensed  into  less 
than  two  lines.  And  although  his  Dhcdn  has  always 
been  accessible,  and  is  neither  rare  nor  unobtainable, 
while  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  poet  outweigh  in  authority 
the  statements  of  any  biographer,  no  one  has  hitherto 
attentively  examined  his  Diicdn  with  a  view  to  deducing 
therefrom  correct  and  indubitable  data.  The  only  other 
comparatively  ancient  and  trustworthy  sources  for  his 
biography  which  we  possess  are  two  passages  on  which  are 
based  all  the  assertions  of  the  later  tadhkira-Yrrii^T^,  One 
of  these  consists  of  a  few  lines  which  Nidh&mi-i-*Arud(  has 
inserted  in  his  Chahdr  Maqdla  ^  as  to  the  cause  of  his 
imprisonment;  the  other  is  the  scanty  notice  of  him  given 
by  *Awfi  in  his  Lubdbu*l'Albdb,^  which  is  itself  not  devoid 
of  errors,  as  will  appear  in  due  course.  The  other  tadhkira- 
writers  have  merely  taken  the  statements  of  these  two 
biographers,  and  copied  them  from  one  another  with  many 
additions,  omissions,  and  confusions,  as  has  been  done,  for 
example,  in  the  Haft  Iqlim,  the  Rif/ddu'sh  -  Shu^ard,  the 
tadhkira  of  Taqi  Kdshi,  the  Atash-kada,  the  Mq/ma'u'i- 
Fusa/jd,  the  Bazm-drd,  and  the  May-khdna,  all  of  which 
may,  indeed,  be  reckoned  as  one  book,  since  he  who  has  read 
one  of  them  is  practically  in  the  position  of  him  who  has 
read  them  all.  Some  others,  like  Dawlatshah,^  have  added 
fictions  of  their  own  fashioning,  seeking  thereby  to  fill  gaps 
in  the  biography;   and  of  all  these  Dawlatsh&h  is,  in  my 


*  See  the  lithographed  Ti^r^n  edition,  pp.  96  et  seqq.,  and  pp.  72-76  of  the 
/irage-d'part  of  Bro\Tne'8  translation  of  the  work  published  in  the  J,R.A,S.  for 
July  and  October,  1899. 

2  See  vol.  ii  of  Browne's  edition  of  the  LubdbuH-Albdbf  pp.  246-262. 

3  See  Browne's  edition  of  Dawlatsh&h,  pp.  47-49. 
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opinion,  the  most  expert  in  such  fabrication  and  fictions. 
In  shorty  it  seemed  best  to  me  to  disregard  the  worthless 
statements  of  the  tadhkira-writeTQy  and  to  confine  my 
attention  and  base  my  dissertation  only  on  this  poet's 
Diwdn,^  accepting  as  authentic  only  such  particulars  a» 
could  be  gleaned  from  this,  and  entirely  disregarding  and 
rejecting  everything  else. 


I.    His  general  Circumstances. 

It  appears  from  the  Dlwdn  of  Mas'ud  that  all  his  &mily 
were  scholars  and  men  of  learning,  talent,  and  eminence,  a» 
he  says  in  one  of  his  qasidas : — 

J\j<:^jjUbj\  jb  [^  ^J  l^jJU  ^IJl^  v^t*^^ 

"  Praise  and  thanksgiving  to  t/ie  Lord  of  the  Universe  who  hath 

vouchsafed  to  me  so  much  talent^ 
That  all  men  say,  in  public  and  in  private,  throughout  the 

world, 
'  Sa*dhath  transmitted  to  Mas^ud  that  genius  wheremth  Salmdn 

endowed  him,' " 

And  in  another  passage  he  says : — 


>  The  sources  which  I  have  used  for  reference,  and  whence  I  have  extracted  the 
yerses  here  and  hereinafter  cited  from  the  poems  of  Ma8'6d-i-Sa*d-i-Sabn6&,  •!» 
two  manuscripts  of  the  Dttodn  in  the  Bntish  Museum  bearing  tiie  class-maria 
Egerton  701  and  Add.  7,793  (see  Bieu*s  Pertian  Catdhgtiey  pp.  548-9),  besides 
the  selections  given  by  Taqi  £&shi  in  his  tadhkira,  those  given  bj  &4^*<l^ 
£h&n  in  his  Majma^wUFufohd,  and  the  Tihr&n  lithographra  edition,  wliieh  is 
the  most  complete,  though  some  qofidat  not  contained  in  it  are  to  be  f oand  in  the 
four  sources  mrst  mentioned. 
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V 


Although  my  ancestors  were  great  men,  each  one  a  master  in 
I  ^rt, 

I    /,  like  the  pearl,  make  my  pedigree  from  myself:  I  am  not 
j  like  the  ashes  which  are  horn  offire^  ^ 

In  yet  another  passage  he  says : — 


"  Although  I  am  neither  a  chief  among  men  nor  the  sofi  of 
a  noble, 
My  honourable  pedigree  and  origin  is  of  a  stock  of  scholars.*' 

And  other  similar  passages  might  be  cited. 

In  truth  he  was  himself  one  of  the  most  eminent  poets 
and  men  of  letters,  and  a  mere  perusal  of  his  Dlwdn  is 
sufficient  to  make  clear  what  power  he  possessed  in  over- 
coming verbal  difficulties  and  wedding  words  to  rare  ideas. 
Indeed,  it  were  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  he  is  the  glory  of 
all  who  use  the  Persian  tongue,  seeing  that  he  exalted  the 
rank  of  that  language  from  earth  to  heaven.  It  appears,  in 
short,  that  Mas*ud-i-Sa*d-i- Salman  was  one  of  those  rare 
beings  who  are  only  produced  every  few  centuries,  and  who 
combine  the  noblest  qualities  and  intellectual  gifts  with  the 
rarest  mundane  talents.  Besides  his  literary  skill  and  poetic 
genius,  he  was  one  of  the  bravest  men  and  most  doughty 
knights  of  his  time;  while  in  generous  appreciation  and 
liberal  treatment  of  his  fellow-poets  and  others  who  came 
to  visit  him  he  was  equally  conspicuous ;  and  he  was, 
moreover,  eminent  amongst  the  nobles,  statesmen,  and 
ministers  of  his  time.  *Awfi,  apologizing  for  placing  him 
in  the  chapter  of  his  work  which  treats  of  the  poets  of 
Ghazna  and  Lahore  instead  of  amongst  the  Amirs  and 
nobles,  says  (vol.  ii,  p.  246,  1.  14) :    "  He  ought  properly 

*  I,e,  I  am  like  the  pearl,  which  is  esteemed  for  its  own  intrinsic  value ;  not 
like  the  ashes,  which,  though  bom  of  {i.e.  produced  by)  fire,  the  noblest  element, 
are  in  themselves  worthless. 

i.R.A.B.   1905.  46 
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to  have  been  placed  in  the  chapter  treating  of  public  meh. 
who  wrote  verse,  but  since  his  verses  exceed  those  of  any, 
other  poet,  therefore  he  has  been  placed  amongst  the  poets  • 
of  this  class."     He  also  says  of  him :  " He  wrought  doughty, 
deeds  in  India,  and  in  reward  for  a  single  quatrain  or 
fragment  would  give  caravan-loads  of  wealth  to  such  as 
sought  his  bounty."     But  the  best  description  of  his  virtues 
is  contained  in  the  following  verses  occurring  in  a  qanida 
of  Mukhtdri^:— 


*'  Master  of  rhetoricians  in  the  assembly,  exemplar  amongst  those 
icho  spread  bounteous  tables  in  public; 
His  genius  in  verse  [abundant  as^  ten  thousand  oceans;   hia 

hand  in  giving  a  hundred  thousand  times  as  prodigal ; 
A  Sun  and  a  Moon  \is  he"]  in  the  chief  seat  of  the  banqueting^ 
hall;  a  Mars  and  a  Mercury  [w  he"]  in  the  battle-field 
and  the  council-chamber ; 
Alike  the  Sahib  \_Isma^il  ihi]  'Abbdd^  of  his  age,  andaRustam 
son  of  Oolden  Zdl  in  renown," 

It  may  also  be  gathered  from  his  poems  that  he  was 
bilingual,  using  Persian  and  Arabic  with  equal  facility : — 


^  I.e.  'TJthm&n  Mukht&il  of  Ohazna,  who  in  turn  has  heen  praised  by  Sanfi'f 
in  a  well-known  qa^ida  beginning: — 


3  The  ^k\flb  Ismail  b.  'Abbkd,  the  celebrated  minister  of  the  Bnwayhids 
Ma'ajyida'd-Dawla  and  Fakhni'd-Dawlaj  a  most  notable  scholar  and  patron  of 
learning.    He  was  bom  in  a.d.  936  and  died  in  a.d.  995. 
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^  rb  ^>'^^  -?  v>!;^v  uVj  ^^  1/  c^^  ^ 

^*  The  tongue  of  lofty  Fortune  conveyed  a  message  to  me,  saying : 
'  0  thou  to  whom  two  languages,  Persian  and  Arabic,  are 
subject !  * " 

And  in  another  qasida  he  says : — 

Jil^y  AjUj  JUbl^  ^  J    yj  ^J  ^  jjaj^j  J^^-^  J^^^ 

^'/  a;?i  ^^  /jX'<?  ?o»^o  whom  is  none  in  eloquence  amongst  the 

Arabs  or  the  Persians  ; 
In  these  two  tongues  in  both  fields  has  my  success  reached  to 

heaven. 
From  7ne  this  age  seeks  assistance  in  interpretation  if  any 

difficulty  chances  in  verse  or  prose. 
Before  my  genius  prostrate  themselves  the  spirits  of  Ritdaki 

and  \_Abii  Nuicdsl  ibn  SdnL" 

In  another  passage  he  says  : — 


*'  Should  one  prove  me  in  Persian  and  Arabic,  I  should  stand 
the  champion  and  victor  in  the  field  of  proofs 

And  in  another  passage  he  says : — 

,1  ifJ^iUMj  ^j:^\jj  yb^         j^  ^jl  J  ^j^  ^ 


^'  Until  my  genius  hath  set  thy  praises  on  every  tongue  in  Arabic 

and  Persian.'* 
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We  come  now  to  the  assertion  of  the  tadhkira-writeTS  (all 
of  whom  ultimately  rely  on  'Awfi)  that  Mas'ud-i-Sa'd-i- 
Salm&n  had  three  Diwdns,  one  Persian,  one  Arabic,  and  one 
Hindust&ni.  As  for  the  first,  it  actually  exists,  while  as 
for  the  second,  there  is  practically  no  doubt  that  he  composed 
verses  in  Arabic,  as  appears,  first  from  his  own  explicit 
declarations  in  the  verses  above  cited,  and  secondly  from  the 
fact  that  Rashidu'd-Din  Watw&t  cites  in  evidence  many  of 
his  Arabic  verses  in  the  Sadd'iqu's'Sikr  ("Gbirdens  of 
Magic  ").  But  as  regards  the  alleged  Diicdn  in  Hindust&ni, 
the  case  is  much  more  doubtful,  and,  indeed,  it  may  be 
conjectured  almost  certainly  that  such  Diicdn  never  existed. 
I  do  not  make  this  assertion  on  the  groimd  that  he  was  not 
a  native  of  India,  and  that  no  one  who  was  not  a  native 
of  India  could  compose  poetry  in  Ilindust&ni,  as  'Al(-quli 
Kh&n  Wdlih  of  Daghistdn  pretends  in  his  Rit/ddu*8h'8hu*ard 
("Gardens  of  the  Poets "),^  for,  as  will  be  shown,  he  was 
actually  bom  at  Lahore ;  but  I  make  it  on  the  ground,  first, 
that  this  is  a  mere  statement  supported  by  no  evidence  beyond 
*Awf I's  words,  which  have  been  repeated  by  all  his  successors, 
and  that  we  must  not  therefore  infer  from  its  recurrence 
that  the  alleged  fact  was  notorious  and  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge,  or  suppose  that  the  single  statement  of  *Awf i 
suffices  to  establish  a  proposition  imsupported  by  any 
independent  evidence;  and  secondly  that  as  Mas'ud-i-Sa'd- 
i-Sabndn  boasts  in  at  least  ten  different  passages  in  his 
qasidas  that  he  is  master  of  two  languages,  Arabic  and 
Persian,  it  is  strange  that  (if  the  fact  were  as  asserted)  he 
should  not  add  the  Hindust&ni  language  and  boast  that  he 
was  the  master  of  three  languages.  Nor  can  it  be  contended 
that  he  omitted  all  mention  of  Hindust&ni  out  of  humility  or 
dislike  of  ostentation,  for  in  poems  of  this  class,  wherein  the 
poet's  intention  is  to  glorify  himself  and  vaunt  his  talents, 

1  The  passage  in  the  Riyd4u'8h'8hu^ard  occurs  on  fol.  4076  of  the  British 
Moseum  manuscript,  Add.  16,729.  The  fact  that  Ma8<(id-i-Sa*d-i-Salm&n,  like 
80  many  Persian  poets  of  this  period,  composed  verses  in  Arahic  as  well  as  Persian 
is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  absurdity  of  W&lih's  contention:  for  no  one  will 
pretend  eitiier  that  Arabic  was  Mas<(id*s  native  language,  or  that  it  is  an  easier 
language  than  Hindust&nt. 
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such  qualities  would  be  entirely  out  of  place,  besides  which 
it  would  be  absurd  for  anyone  to  boast  of  knowing  two 
languages  while  concealing  the  fact  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  a  third.  Such  action  could  be  ascribed  by  sensible 
persons,  not  to  humility,  but  only  to  simplicity  or  inadvertence. 
Other  matters  connected  with  particular  features  of  the 
poet's  life  may  be  best  discussed  under  separate  headings, 
such  as :  Where  was  he  bom  P  When  did  he  flourish  P 
Moreover,  his  life  falls  into  several  periods,  to  wit,  firsts 
a  period  of  happiness  and  well-being ;  second,  a  period  of 
imprisonment  and  captivity,  which  involves  a  discussion  as 
to  the  place  and  period  of  his  imprisonment,  and  the  charge 
on  which  he  was  imprisoned ;  third,  another  period  of 
happiness  at  the  close  of  his  career,  during  which  he  lived 
a  secluded  life,  abandoning  all  connection  with  government 
service,  and  incidentally  composed  poems  in  praise  of 
Bahrdmshdh.  Lastly,  we  have  to  speak  of  the  other  great 
poets  who  were  his  contemporaries. 


II.    His  Birth-place  and  Origin. 

The  birth-place  of  Mas*ud-i-Sa'd-i-Salmdn,  as  is  explicitly 
stated  in  his  poems,  was  neither  Hamaddn,  nor  Jurjan,  nor 
Ghazna  (as  is  variously  asserted  by  the  tadhkira-wnterei),  but 
Lahore,^  as  we  shall  shortly  prove  by  the  citation  of  sundry 
verses  from  his  poetry. 

From  several  passages  in  his  poems  it  appears  that  his 
father,  Sa*d-i-Salmdn,  had  been  for  sixty  years  in  the  service 
of  the  kings  of  Ghazna,  and  had  acquired  possession  of  many 
farms  and  estates  in  Lahore  and  other  parts  of  India.  After 
his  death,  these  lands  were  unjustly  taken  from  Mas'ud  by 
certain  governors  and  other  functionaries.     Mas'ud  came 

^  I  havo  met  with  no  writer  who  has  noticed  this  point  and  described  our 
poot  as  *'of  Lahore**  except  Ghul&m  'All  Eh&n  Az&d  in  his  Subhatu'l'Marjan 
ft  Athdri  Hindustdn.  According  to  Mr.  N.  Bland  {Journal  Atiatique  for 
1853,  s^rie  v,  vol.  2,  p.  356)  the  same  statement  is  made  in  the  Khizdna'i' 
*dmira,  but  this  assertion  I  hare  been  unable  to  verify,  as  the  British  Museum 
manuscript  is  defective. 
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to  Ghazna  to  demand  redress,  but  there  his  enemies  brought 
against  him  accusations  (the  nature  of  which  will  be  presently 
discussed)  which  caused  him  to  fall  under  suspicion,  so  that 
he  was  imprisoned  by  order  of  Sult&n  Dhahiru'd-Dawla 
Badiyyu'd-Din  Ibr&him  b.  Mas'ud  b.  Mahmud  of  Ghazna,. 
though  he  had  left  behind  him  in  India  an  old  mother, 
a  son,  a  daughter,  two  sisters,  and  some  thirty  or  forty 
kinsmen  and  relatives,  who,  distressed  and  lacking  means  of 
livelihood,  awaited  his  release  for  long  years  with  weeping 
and  lamentation.  In  a  qasida  which  he  composed  in  praise 
of  Sult&n  Ibrdhim  he  says,  after  eulogizing  him  and 
lamenting  his  own  condition  in  prison  :— 


"  For  full  sixty  years  did  my  father  Sa'd-i-Salmdn  serve  [your 

Rouse'], 
Now  as  an  administrator  in  the  provinces,  now  as  a  noble  qf 

the  Court. 
I  have  a  little  daughter  and  a  son,  besides  two  sisters,  in  the 

land  of  India  ; 
The  daughter  blind  with  weeping,  the  son  dazed  by  ill  fortune^ 
Also  some  thirty  or  forty  relatives  and  kinsfolk,  whose  souls^ 

and  spirits  are  bound  up  with  thy  well-being. 
All  praying  God  Almighty  that  thy  rule  and  dominion  may 

be  happy. 
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0  thou  who  delivereat  mankind  from  affliction^  deliver  thy 

servant  from  this  affliction  / 
/  came  in  hope  to  the  King's  Oourt,^  but  I  teas  robbed  on  the 

way  thither  by  disappointment !  " 

In  another  qasida  (the  remaining  verses  of  which  will  be 
cited  further  on)  he  says,  in  praise  of  Sult&n  'A14'u'd-Dawla 
Ma^'ud  b.  Ibrdhim,  after  describing  his  sufferings  during 
the  days  of  his  imprisonment  in  the  reign  of  Sultdn  Ibrahim, 
and  how  that  Prince  at  length  granted  him  a  pardon  : — 


>r*i  ^^^  ^  j^^^  ^y~i    Ir*  ^9^  ^^  *^r*  ^r^ 
.^^  rrr^.  ^^-^  ^i^  j^^     J^  j*^-^  J^^^'^,  c;^ 


"  The  pardon  of  the  renotcned  Sultdn  Radi  threw  moonlight  on 

my  night ; 
His  attentive  kindness  removed  the  burden  of  grief  from  the 

body  of  me  the  afflicted. 
Longing  for  my  daughter  and  craving  for  my  son  drew  my 

thoughts  towards  my  birth-place, 

^  By  the  word  hadrat  [iJL^j»n^  Ghaznln  is  here  meant,  for  ha4rat  in  the 
language  of  tho  old  writers  means  the  capital  or  metropolis.  Thus  the  Arah 
historiuns  always  make  use  of  this  term  in  speaking  of  Baghdad,  while  ath- 
Tha'&libi,  who  was  contemporary  with  the  S&m&nids,  always  speaks  of  Bukh&r& 
as  **  hadrat'*  in  his  Yatimatu'd-Bahr,  So  Mas<Cid-i-Sa*d  constantly  employs 
it  in  speaking  of  Ghaznin,  e.ff,  in  the  qoflda  beginning: — 
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When  I  was  established  in  India  over  the  farms  and  estates  of 

my  old  father^ 
Thy  servant  Bit  Na^r  appointed  me  to  office  just  as  he 

appointed  other  deputies.'' 

In  another  qasida  in  praise  of  "  the  favourite  of  the  King 
of  the  East/'  by  which  expression  is  apparently  meant  *Ali 
the  favourite  (Khdss)  of  Sult4n  Ibr&him>  he  says : — 

"  He^,  0  favourite  of  the  King  of  the  East !    Fate  is  killing 

me  with  her  ir^ustice  !  " 

And  after  a  few  more  verses  he  continues : — 


"  "Poverty  and  want  drove  me  forth  from  Lahore  and  sent  me 

to  the  capital  (Ohaznin). 
I  sought  for  myself  justice  and  some  means  of  livelihood  from 

King  Dhahiru'd-Dawla} 
None  but  an  enemy  hath  contrived  this  stratagem^  none  but 

an  envier  hath  put  forward  this  calumny. 
For  God's  sake  take  my  hand  (i.e.  help  me),  for  my  body  is 

fallen  from  its  feet  I" 

In  another  qasida  in  praise  of  'Ali  Kh&ss  (or  'Ali  the 
favourite,  to  whom  reference  is  made  above)  he  says,  after 
describing  his  condition  in  prison : — 


1  By  '<Salt&n  Ba^i''  and  ''Dhahiru'd-Dawla"  is  meant  Snlt&n  Ibrfiliim  of 
Ghazna,  to  whom  these  titles  belonged.  In  histories,  as  well  as  in  'Awii's 
Zub6buU'Albdb  and  Jawdmi^u'l-Hikdydty  he  is  generally  called  ''Sultfjn 
Ra^y"  without  other  name  or  title,  from  which  it  appears  that  it  was  by  uia 
title  that  he  was  generally  known. 


\ 
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Jj^.  U^  ^^^'  i  '^^j'>  ^  cPV^  ^ 

^<ij-i  ^>i\^  (^J^^  '^^'^  '^^•^•^ 

1^  jL-i_^^j  *-^  (♦j''*  Jb  ^  ^ 


^'  Were  it  not  for  my  anxiety  for  that  poor  old  woman,  whose 

eyes  are  like  the  clouds  and  whose  tears  are  like  the  rain, 
Ood  knows  whether  1  would  lay  such  grief  on  my  heart,  for 

never  have  I  seen  the  state  of  the  world  abiding  in  one 

condition  ! 
But  I  have  an  aged  mother,  who  nursed  me  in  her  bosom  like 

her  dear  life,  and  brought  me  up  to  mav!s  estate : 
Never  did  she  dream  or  imagine  that  I  should  lie  in  the  Castle 

of  8u  while  she  dwelt  in  India,'' 

In  another  qasida  he  says : — 

j^J^J j^-ri-  ij^jj\  ^:r^^  *^  *^j 

jy^  j^r-^  u^  ^v  l5-^  (^^  ^^rT 
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"  The  festal  time  is  come,  and  I  am  far  from  the  face  of  that 

charming  houri; 
How  can  I  exist  mthout  the  face  of  that  houri  of  Paradise  ? 
Who  shall  say  to  me,  '  0  friend,  a  happy  festival  to  thee  ! ' 
When  my  sweetheart  is  at  Lahore  while  I  am  in  Nishdpur  ? 
Why  do  I  recall  the  dty  of  Lahore  and  my  friends  ? 
[Because']  no  one  can  he  indifferent  to  his  friends  and  his 

native  land, 
Tet,  in  any  case  and  in  every  way,  to  me 
The  beauty  of  the  Court  of  Ohaznin  is  better  than  the  eify 

of  Lahore.'' 

In  another  qasida  entirely  addressed  to  Lahore,  wherein 
he  grieves  and  pines  for  the  days  passed  in  this  his  native 
town,  he  says : — 

u:^!  n^  \spr  yij\  ^jjiji}^  ^^  ^ 

"0  Lahore^  wel-a-way,  how  farest  thou  unthout  me?    How 

canst  thou  be  bright  without  the  luminous  Sun  ? 

Since  this  dear  son  of  thine  was  parted  from  thee,  how  farest 

thou  in  grieving  for  him  with  groanings  and  lamentations  f 

Thou  wert  the  thicket,  and  I  the  lion  of  that  thicket :  how 

wert  thou  with  me,  and  how  art  thou  [now']  without  me  f '' 

In  another  poem,  after  complaining  of  his  imprisonment,, 
he  makes  the  following  request  of  some  great  man  :— 
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"  Since  the  question  of  my  release  has  now  been  tangled,  so  that 

God  Himself  cannot  unloose  it, 
I  have  an  urgent  need,  and  a  craving  arises  in  my  heart : 
I  want  from  my  lord  some  velvet  to  remind  me  of  Lahore 

[literally,  /rom  which  emanates  the  fragrance  of  Lahore"]^ 
FoTy  through  longing  for  Lahore,  heart  and  soul  faint  within 


mer 


In  another  passage,  whilst  complaining  of  the  filth  of  hi& 
prison,  and  indicating  the  comfort  which  he  enjoyed  in 
his  own  country,  he  says : — 

1  ,^Lx  ^S  <ujb  jjJ  ^.    j^^  ^ji-i^  J  A—^rf  d— jL«^ 

(j:--*—- j^  ^j^^  kj^^^  2fju:jL«     A-i^  ^  ^  J^  i^  j*j^\ 

^^  I  had  three  baths  at  Lahore,  a  fact  patent  to  everyone ; 
To-day  it  is  three  years  that  my  hair  is  like  the  hair  of  the 

unbelievers ; 
On  the  croicn  of  my  head  and  over  my  ears  and  neck 
You  would  say  it  is  moist  and  inattedfelt  [which  falls\** 

In  another  passage  wherein,  after  describing  his  prison, 
he  expresses  his  longing  for  his  country,  he  says : — 

"/  have  not   uttered  one   complaint   against  Fortune,  since 
I  know  that  she  acts  under  compulsion : 
The  only  thing  which  troubles  me  from  time  to  time  i$  my 
longing  for  Lahore ^ 
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In  the  {ollowing  quatrain  also,  composed  in  prison,  he  thus 
speaks  of  his  longing  for  his  country : — 

"  Thou  knowest  that  I  lie  in  grievous  bonds,  0  Lord! 
Thou  knowest  that  I  am  weak  and  feeble,  0  Lord  ! 
My  spirit  goes  out  in  longing  for  Lahore,  0  Lord! 
0  Lord,  how  I  crave  for  it,  0  Lord!^' 

I  think  that  these  passages  suffice  to  establish  my  con- 
tention. So  the  following  verse  from  a  qasida  in  praise  of 
*Sayfu'd-Dawla  Mahmud  b.  Ibrahim : — 

**  /  in  no  wise  recall  any  crime  which  I  have  committed  save 
that  I  was  bom  and  bred  in  this  city  " — 

which  Rieu  in  his  Persian  Catalogue  (p.  548)  assumes  to 
refer  to  Ghazna,  without  doubt  refers  in  reality  to  Lahore, 
firstly,  in  the  light  of  the  explicit  statements  contained  in 
the  verses  already  cited,  and  secondly,  because  all  the  qasidas 
composed  by  Mas'ud  in  praise  of  Sayfu'd-Dawla  Mahm6d 
were  composed  in  India  at  the  time  when  Sayfu'd-Dawla 
was  viceroy  of  that  country,  and  our  poet  was  attached  to 
his  court.     And  the  following  verse  from  the  same  qa^lda : — 

"  Even  though  I  should  recite  unto  them  '  lawful  fnagic,'  they 
will  say  nothing  but  *  He  is  a  mere  lad  and  a  stripling  * " — 

is  also  a  clear  proof  that  this  qasida  was  composed  in  India, 
since  the  period  of  his  childhood  and  youth  was  spent  in 
India,  and  only  at  a  later  date  did  he  come  to  Ghaznin  and 
suffer  what  he  suffered. 
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So,  again,  in  the  case  of  the  verse — 

**  ^ I  suffered  my  heart  to  be  covetouSy  poetry  teas  the  merchandise 
\^I  coveted^ 
And  if  I  committed  a  foolish  action,  the  origin  was  from 
Hamaddn  " — 

which  occurs  in  a  well-known  qasida,  in  praise  of  Thiqatul- 
Mulk  Tahir  b.  *Ali  b.  Mushkdn,  beginning : — 


*' Tdhir  Thiqatu*l'Mulk  is  the  heaven  and  the  earth;    nay, 
I  speak  untruly,  he  is  neither  this  nor  that " — 

what  he  means  is  that  his  family  was  originally  of  Hamad&n; 
not  that  he  was  bom  there,  ^  as  some  of  the  ^a^/AA/ra- writers, 
ignoring  the  verses  which  explicitly  declare  him  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Lahore  in  India,  have  supposed.  So  when 
*Awfi  says  (vol.  ii,  p.  246),  **  Although  his  birth-place  was 
Hamadan,"  etc,  he  is  evidently  in  error,  the  source  of  this 
error  being  the  couplet  quoted  above.  Indeed,  I  am 
practically  certain  that  Mas*ud's  father  Sa'd  was  also  bom 
in  India,  for  it  is  unlikely  that  one  who  had  served  the 
kings  of  Ghazna  for  sixty  years  and  administered  iheir 
provinces  should  have  been  a  foreigner  and  a  fugitive  from 
a  distant  country.  Apparently  one  of  our  poet*s  ancestors 
emigrated  from  Hamaddn  and  settled  in  Lahore,  confirmation 
of  which  assumption  is  afforded  by  the  line 


^  AlthoQ^  the  coropound  haina'ddn  means  <*  all -knowing  *'  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city  of  Hamad&n  have  the  reputation  of  being  extremely  stupid,  as  appears 
in  the  following  well-known  verses  generally  ascriMd  to  the  celebrated  Baai*u'z- 
Zam&n  al  -  Hamad(inl,  though  Ibn  Ehaluk&n  (vol.  i,  p.  113  of  de  Slane's 
translation)  ascribes  them  to  another  author: — ^^ Hamaddn  is  mi/ native  place ; 
I  mmt  allow  it  that  honour;  but  it  is  the  vilest  of  cities.  Itt  children  are,  for 
ugliness y  like  old  men  ;  and  its  old  men,  for  reason,  like  children,''* 
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^  J^  (c^  (iJ^j  ^\  Jj^j  yAii  a^ 

occurring  in  some  verses  cited  on  p.  729  infra.  As  for 
Dawlatsh&h's  statement  that  Mas'ud  was  a  native  of  Jnrj&n, 
there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  in  support  of  it;  though, 
indeed,  not  the  slightest  weight  or  credit  can  be  accorded  to 
the  unsupported  assertions  of  this  writer. 

III.    The  Period  at  which  he  flourished. 

In  the  Ditcdn  of  Mas'ud-i-Sa'd-i-Salmdn  poems  are  found 
in  praise  of  five  Sult&ns  of  the  House  of  Ghazna,  in%. : 
(1)  Sultdn  Abu'l-MudhafEar  Dhahiru'd-Dawla  Radiyyu'd- 
Din  Ibrdhim  b.  Mas'ud  b.  Mahmud  b.  Subuktigin,  who 
reigned  forty-two  years,  from  a.h.  450  to  a.h.  492  (=  a.d. 
1058-1099) ;  (2)  Sultan  *Al&'u'd-Dawla  Mas'ud  b.  Ibrdhim 
(a.h.  492-508  =  a.d.  1099-1114);  (3)  'Adudu'd-Dawla 
Shirzdd  b.  Mas'ud  b.  Ibrdhim  (a.h.  508-509  =  a.d.  1114- 
1115) ;  (4)  Abu'l-Muluk  Arsldnshdh  b.  Mas'ud  b.  Ibrdhim 
(A.H.  509-511  =  A.D.  1115-1117);  (5)  Sult&n-i-Gh&zi 
Yaminu'd-Dawla  Bahramsh&h  b.  Mas'ud  b.  Ibrahim  (a.h. 
511-552  =  A.D.  1117-1157,  according  to  the  most  correct 
statements).^  Now  since  Sultan  Ibr&him  and  Bahr&mshAli 
both  reigned  for  a  long  while,  it  is  clearly  impossible 
that  Mas'ud-i-Sa*d-i-Salman  can  have  flourished  from  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  former  until  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  the  latter,  since  this  represents  a  period  of  more 

^  Mas*6d's  Ditcdn  contains  poems  in  praise  of  a  certain  Ehusraw  Malik,  and 
at  first  sight  it  might  be  supposed  that  Ehusraw  Malik  the  last  King  of  Ghazna 
is  intended.  But  if  we  consider  the  date  of  Mas'tid's  death  (a.h.  515  =  A.D. 
1121-2)  and  that  of  Ehusraw  Malik  (a.h.  587  =  a.d.  1191),  this  idea  will  be 
instantly  dispelled.  MoreoTer,  this  Ehusraw  Malik  is  the  son  of  Malik  Anl&n, 
as  Mas*6d  says  in  a  qoftda  wherein  he  sings  his  praises : — 

'   Jb^   id\)   ^U  Jb   ^  yji^\  CICU   JU 
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than  a  century.  Fortunately,  however,  I  have  found  in 
his  poems  two  explicit  and  two  implicit  indications  as  to 
the  beginning  and  end  of  his  career,  which  clearly  define 
the  period  of  his  life,  as  I  shall  now  set  forth  in  detail. 

As  was  shown  in  a  preceding  section  of  this  article, 
Mas'ud-i-Sa'd-i-Salm&n  was  bom  and  bred  in  India;  and 
inasmuch  as  the  affairs  of  India,  and  the  conquests  and 
campaigns  effected  in  that  country,  were  committed  by 
Sultdn  Ibrdhim  to  the  care  of  Sayfu'd-Dawla  *Izzu'l-Milla 
Abu'l-Q&sim  Mahmud  8ani*u  Amiri'l'M&'minin,^  the  most 
talented  and  capable  of  the  sons  of  Sult&n  Ibr&him,  and, 
apparently,  the  heir  designate  to  his  throne,  therefore 
Mas*ud-i-Sa'd-i-Salmdn  attached  himself  to  this  prince  as 
courtier  and  panegyrist,  and  became  one  of  the  special 
favourites  and  privileged  intimates  of  his  court.  Moreover, 
as  is  well  known,  after  many  conquests  and  countless  feats 
of  courage  and  doughty  deeds  had  been  wrought  by  Sayfu*d- 
Dawla  Mahmud,  his  father,  desirous  of  rewarding  him  for 
his  brave  achievements,  conferred  upon  him  in  the  year 
A.H.  469  (=  A.D.  1076-7),  as  explicitly  stated  by  Mas*dd-i- 
Sa*d-i-Salmdn,  the  viceroyalty  of  all  India,  increased  his 
rank  and  degree,  and  sent  to  him  from  Ghaznin  gorgeous 

*  All  these  titles  were  official,  not  mere  laudatory  epithets.  Those  of  *Izzu*l' 
MiUa  and  l^aniUt  AmiriH-MuUninin  were  conferred  on  him  itom  the  metropolis 
of  Baghdad  by  one  or  other  of  the  Caliphs  al-Q&'im  or  al-Muqtadi  bi-amri'U&h, 
and  for  each  one  Mas'Cid  composed  a  qa^ida  to  congratulate  Ma^mtid.  Both  these 
qa^idaa  occur  in  his  Biwdn,    In  one  he  says : — 

'  *_^  »J^>i^,  liHJ  1/^  ^>i  t-i-j- 


And  in  another  place  he  says : — 
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robes  of  honour,  horses,  bejewelled  arms,  and  the  like. 
Congratulatory  poems  on  this  event  were  composed  by  the^ 
poets,  amongst  whom  Mas'ud-i-Sa'd-i-Sahn&n  composed  a 
splendid  qasida  beginning : — 


"  JTA^n  ^Ae  /ac«  q/*  ^earew  teas  [made]  by  the  morning  like 

a  sheet  of  silver. 
The  zephyr-breeze  gave  me  good  tidings  from  the  palace  of 

the  King, 
Namely,  that  the  mighty  Emperor  Abu^l-Mudhqffar  Ibrdhhn 

had  conferred 
On  'Izzu^l'Milla  Sayfu'd-Dawla  Mahmdd 
Increase  of  rank  and  state  by  his  lofty  fortune. 
In  that  he  liad  committed  to  his  care  the  Kingdom  of  India. 
In  his  auspicious  name  hath  he  caused  the  Ehu^ba  to  be  said 

throughout  all  India ; 
On  his  fortunate  head  hath  he  placed  a  diadem  for  honour. 
[Moreover,  he  hath  given  him]  a  bridle  set  frith  jewels  qf 

divers  kinds 
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On  a  noble  horsey  like  the  star  in  the  darkest  portion  qf  the 

night. 
May  the  Sultanas  investiture  qf  honour  be  au^pidous  to  the 

viceroy. 
And  may  he  long  sit  triumphant  on  the  throne  of  empire  !  " 

Some  lines  further  on  he  says : — 
j»,^J^3l  c::^wi^  u^W^  J^*^  H?^/^ 

U^J^  ^^^cA-i  crf;^  ^,  J^ 

^^  All  the  astronomers  say  that  this  proves,  according  to  the 

tables  of  Battdni  ^  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  almanacs. 
That  sooner  or   later   the  preachers  will  pronounce   in  the 

pulpits  of  the  seven  climes  their  khutbas  in  the  name 

of  Sayfu^  d-Dawla^ 
Fifty  years  ago  Abu  Rayhdn  [al-Biriini]  said  in  the  book 

which  he  entitled  *  Tafhim/  ^ 
That  a  King  tcho  shall  be  lord  of  a  cofyunction  shall  appear 

in   the  world  when   469   years  have  passed  from  the 

Flight:' 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  this  prediction  of  Abu  Bayh&n 
[al-B(runl]  in  the  British  Museum  manuscript  of  the  Tafhkm? 

^  I.e,  Mul^ammad  b.  J&bir  b.  Sin&n  a^-^&bl  al-Harr&ni  al-Batt&nl,  who 
died  in  a.h.  317  (=  a.d.  929),  the  well-known  astronomer  and  mathematician. 
In  this  verse  al- Battdni  has  been  shortened  to  al'Batdni  to  suit  the  metre. 

3  Add.  7,697,  a  very  fine  old  MS.  dated  a.h.  685  (=  a.d.  1286).  See  Rieu's 
Catalogue,  pp.  451-452. 

J.B.A.8.  1905.  47 
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but  it  would  appear  that  the  object  of  Mas'dd-i-Sa*d-i-Salmfai 
was  to  strengthen  and  support  his  statement  by  advancing  it 
on  the  authority  of  no  less  a  man  than  al-6{run(  (whose 
fame  had  spread  through  East  and  West,  and  who,  moreoyer, 
was  specially  connected  with  the  House  of  Ghazna,  since  he 
composed  many  of  his  works  in  that  city,  and  dedicated  them 
to  princes  of  this  Royal  House),  and  not  to  lay  any  particular 
stress  on  the  Tafhiniy  which  is  an  elementary  treatise  on 
Astronomy,  not  such  a  work  as  would  be  likely  to  contain 
predictions  as  to  the  future.  And  since  the  TafMm  was 
composed  in  the  year  a.h.  420  (=  a.d.  1029),  fifty  years  all 
but  one  year  had  elapsed  from  that  time  to  the  time  when 
Sayfu'd-Dawla  was  appointed  viceroy  of  India,  i.e,  a.h.  469 
(=  A.D.  1076-7).  The  expression  "fifty  years  ago,*'  then, 
is  literal,  not  metaphorical. 

Another  date  likewise  can  be  deduced,  though  it  is  not 
directly  mentioned,  from  one  of  his  qasidas ;  and  this 
indirectly-expressed  date  refers  to  a  period  two  or  three 
years  antecedent  to  that  mentioned  above.  The  verse  in 
question  occurs  in  a  qasida  in  praise  of  Sayfu'd-Dawla 
Mahmud,  beginning : — 


*^  Have  the  toiiid  and  the  cloud  become  the  tire-wonien  of  the 
garden^ 
That  the  latter  hath  decked  it  with  ornaments^  and  the  former 
hath  removed  its  veil  ?  " 

and  runs  as  follows : — 


''  A  happy  New  Tear  to  you  !    May  you  see  a  thousand  such 
New  Yearns  Days  fall  in  the  month  of  Rajah  1*^ 
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Now  the  New  Year's  Day  only  fell  in  the  month  of  Bajab 
in  the  three  years  a.h.  465,  466,  and  467  (=  a.d.  1073- 
1075);^  consequently  our  poet  must  have  composed  this 
qasida  in  praise  of  Sayfu'd-Dawla  Mahmud  in  one  of  these 
three  years.  From  all  this  it  follows  that  Mas*6d-i-Sa'd-i- 
Sabndn's  first  appearance  must  have  been  in  or  after  the 
year  a.h.  465. 

For  determining  the  end  of  Mas'ud-i-Sa'd-i-Salm&n's 
period,  he  himself  likewise  supplies  one  explicit  date,  to  wit, 
that  of  the  coronation  of  Arsldnshdh  b.  Mas'ud  b.  Ibrdhim, 
giving  the  year,  the  month,  and  the  day,  as  follows : — 


Jl)L-i  jl  i^jj^j  tA-1  jj-jI  ^yu 
^  j^juu^  ^-j  ^IL,^  l1X1«  iJjj^\  y! 


**  J5y  the  help  of  God,  when  six  days  had  elapsed  of  the  month 
of  Shawwdl, 
The  Sun  of  Perfection  arose  in  the  Heaven  of  Empire. 
It  was  a  Wednesday  when  the  four  comers  of  the  Throne 
Received  victory  and  help  and  empire  and  fortune. 


^  That  in,  haying  rogard  to  the  fact  that  this  qa^da  is  in  praise  of  Sayfu'd- 
Dawla  Mal)m6d ;  tor  the  New  Year's  Day  (March  21,  the  Vernal  Equinox)  fell 
in  the  month  of  Rajab  in  the  years  a.h.  421-423  (s  a.d.  1030-1032),  and  again 
in  the  voars  a.h.  498-500  (=  a.d.  1105-1107) ;  but  in  the  former  cycle  he  was 
probably  yet  unborn,  while  in  the  second  he  was  probably  dead,  or  at  least 
aethroned  and  despoiled,  while  Mas'iid,  after  he  had  been  imprisoned  on  account 
of  Sayfu'd-Dawla  in  a.h.  480  (s=  a.d.  1087-8),  never  again  mentioned  his  name. 
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Five  hundred  and  nine  years  of  the  Arabs  had  passed  since 

the  Flight :  ^ 
0  fortunate  month  and  0  fortunate  year  ! 
That  great  King  adorned  the  world  with  his  justice y 
From  whom  Church  and  State  received  glory  and  beauty. 
AbuU'Muluk,  King  Arsldn  ibn  Mas'M, 
Wlio  is  the  ocean  of  the  mountain  of  dignity,  and  the  mountain 

of  the  ocean  of  bounty  !  " 

Yet  another  date  can  be  deduced  from  certain  of  his 
qasldaSy  which  date,  though  not  explicitly  mentioned,  certainly 
falls  at  least  three  years  after  the  date  above  mentioned^ 
i,e,  in  a.h.  509  (=  a.d.  1116).  The  qasidas  in  question  are 
those  which  he  composed  in  praise  of  Bahramsh&h,  so  that 
he  certainly  lived  for  at  least  three  years  longer,  i.e.  till 
A.H.  511,  which  was  the  year  of  Bahramshdh's  accession, 
though  how  much  longer  he  may  have  survived  we  do  not 
certainly  know.  *Ali-quli  Kh&n  Daghistani  in  his  Riyddu'sh- 
Shu'ardy  Ghul&m  'Ali  Kh&n  "Iz&d"  in  his  Subhatu'l^Matydfiy 
and  Kidd-quli  Kh4n  in  his  Majma^u^l-Ftsahd  all  assert,  on 
the  authority  of  the  Chahdr  Maqdla,  that  Mas'ud-i-Sa*d-i- 
Salman  survived  until  a.h.  515  (=  a.d.  1121-2),^  and  this 
conjecture  is  so  probable  and  reasonable  that  its  truth  may 
almost  be  assumed.  But  Taqi  Eashi  and  other  biographers 
place  his  death  in  the  year  a.h.  525  (=  a.d.  1131),  which,, 
though  possible,  is  less  probable.  In  my  opinion  it  appears, 
on  the  whole,  most  likely  that  he  died  in  a.h.  515. 

Having  now  determined,  as  far  as  possible,  the  date  of 
Mas'ud's  first  appearance  as  a  poet,  and  the  year  of  his 
death,  we  shall  endeavour  to  determine,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  year  of  his  birth,  as  deducible  from  his  own  verses. 

In  a  qaMda  in  praise  of  Sult&n  'Al&'u'd-Dawla  Mas'ud  b. 
Ibrahim,  Mas'ud-i-Sa'd-i-Salm&n  says,  after  complaining  of 
his  imprisonment  and  captivity  :— 

^  This  date,  Wednesday,  Shaww&l  6,  a.h.  509,  is  equivalent  to  Wednesday, 
February  22,  a.d.  1116. 

*  This  passage,  though  it  must  have  existed  in  their  copies,  is  not  to  be  found 
in  either  of  the  two  manuscripts  of  the  British  Museum,  nor  in  the  lithographed 
edition  published  at  Tihr&n,  nor  in  a  transcript  of  the  Constantinople  MS.  mad» 
for  Professor  Browne. 
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**  Si.r^y  [years]  Aat?e  bent  nie  like  a  hook :  to  this  point  have 

the  pears  come  in  computation." 

And  in  another  qasida,  in  praise  of  the  same  personage, 
he  says,  without  any  mention  of  or  reference  to  his 
imprisonment : — 

'j^j  "^J^  cT*  cr' J  L5^^  ^*^  5  «^>**^ 

"  Sixty -two  years  have  sapped  the  strength  of  my  body,  after 
I  had  enjoyed  a  free  course  in  every  field." 

From  this  last  verse  we  may  infer  that  Mas'ud-i-Sa'd 
was  62  years  of  age  in  one  of  the  years  of  the  reign  of 
Mas*ud  b.  Ibr&him,  i,e.  between  a.h.  492  and  508  (=  a.d. 
1099-1115) ;  and  since  in  the  qasida  wherein  this  verse 
occurs  he  makes  no  allusion  to,  or  complaint  of,  his  im- 
prisonment, it  is  evident  that  at  the  time  when  he  composed 
it,  he  was  no  longer  in  prison ;  for,  from  an  examination 
of  his  other  prison -poems,  it  appears  certain  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  compose  a  qasida  in  prison  without 
making  long  complaint  of  his  imprisonment  and  misfortunes. 
Remember  also,  from  what  has  preceded  this,^  that  in  the 
year  a.h.  467  at  latest  he  composed  a  qasida  in  praise  of 
Sayfu'd-Dawla  Mahmud  beginning : — 

From  a  comparison  of  these  three  things  the  following 
conclusion  results. 

If  we  suppose  that  Mas'ud-i-Sa'd-i-Salman  composed  the 
qanida  in  which  he  describes  himself  as  being  62  years  of 

*  See  pp.  714-716,  supra. 
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age  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Mas'ud  b.  Ibrdhim,  ue. 
in  A.H.  508  (=A.D.  1114-1115),  then  his  birth  would  fall 
in  the  year  (508-62  =)  a.h.  446  (=  a.d.  1054-6),  and  his 
age  at  the  time  when  he  celebrated  the  praises  of  Sayfu'd- 
Dawla  Mahmud  in  a.h.  467  (=  a.d.  1074-5)  would  have 
been  21,  which  supposition,  though  not  impossible,  is 
very  improbable,  to  wit,  that  a  poet  only  21  years  of  age 
should  produce  so  splendid  a  poem,  and  should  already 
be  one  of  the  poets  and  courtiers  of  so  great  a  prince. 
But  if  we  assume  that  Mas'ud-i-Sa'd  composed  the  above- 
mentioned  qasida  in  the  third  year^  of  the  reign  of  Sultan 
Mas'ud  b.  Ibrahim,  i.e.  in  a.h.  494  (=  a.d.  1100-1101), 
then  the  poet's  birth  would  fall  in  the  year  (494-62  =) 
A.H.  432  (=  A.D.  1040-1041),  and  his  age  at  the  time  when 
he  sung  the  praises  of  Sayfu'd-Dawla  in  a.h.  467  would 
have  been  35  years,  which  hypothesis  is  both  plausible  and 
probable,  though  possibility  is  no  proof  of  actuality.  But 
at  any  rate  the  birth  of  Mas'ud-i-Sa'd  necessarily  and 
certainly  falls  between  the  years  a.h.  432  and  446  (=  a.d. 
1040  and  1054),  or,  in  other  words,  its  possible  range  covers 
fourteen  years,  a  period,  in  truth,  somewhat  spaxsious,  and 
not  sufficiently  precise  to  satisfj'  the  enquiring  mind. 

Fortunately,  however,  we  have  another  indication  which 
considerably  limits  and  narrows  this  period,  to  wit,  the 
assertion  of  Nidhdmi-i-'Arudi  that  Mas'ud-i-Sa'd  was  im- 
prisoned for  eight  more  years  after  the  accession  of  Sult&n 
Mas'ud  b.  Ibrdhim,  whence  it  follows  that  his  release  from 
prison  must  have  taken  place  in  a.h.  500  (=  a.d.  1106-1107), 
which  was  the  eighth  year  of  this  Sult&n's  reign.  So  now 
we  are  entitled  to  say  that  since  Mas*ud-i-Sa*d  was  in  prison 
when  he  was  60  years  of  age  (as  shown  by  the  first  verse),, 
and  was  not  in  prison  when  he  was  62  years  of  age  (as  shown 
by  the  second  verse),  therefore  his  release  from  prison  must 
have  taken  place  either  in  his  60th,  his  61st,  or  his  62nd 

^  This  is  the  earliest  possible  date :  for  we  cannot  assume  that  he  composed 
the  qofida  in  which  he  describes  himself  as  being  62  years  of  ago  in  the  first  year 
of  the  reign  of  Mas*  (id,  since  the  other  qofida  in  which  he  dmcribes  himself  as 
being  60  years  of  age  is  in  praise  of  the  same  monarch.  He  must,  therefore,  haye 
been  at  most  63  years  of  age  in  the  third  year  of  Mas'Oid's  reign. 
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year.  And  one  who  in  the  year  a.h.  500  (=  1106-7)  was 
either  60,  or  61,  or  62  must  necessarily  have  been  bom  in 
A.H.  440,  or  439,  or  438  (=  a.d.  1046-1049).  And  since 
his  death,  according  to  the  most  probable  conjecture,  took 
place  in  the  year  a.h.  515  (=  a.d.  1121-2),  his  age  when 
he  died  must  have  been  75,  76,  or  77  years. 


IV.    The  different  Periods  of  Mas^M's  life. 

(a)  First  Period :   Period  of  Happiness 
(a.h.  440-480  =  A.D.  1048-1088). 

The  first  period  of  Mas'dd's  life,  a  period  of  happiness, 
extended  from  a.h.  440-480  (=  a.d.  1048-1088),  namely, 
from  the  beginning  of  his  life  until  he  was  sent  to  prison. 
During  this  period  he  resided  chiefly  in  Lahore  and  other 
parts  of  India,  and  occasionally  in  Ghaznin,  and  was  attached 
to  the  court  of  Sayfu'd-Dawla  Mahmud,  viceroy  of  India, 
being  at  the  same  time  one  of  his  favourite  courtiers  and 
principal  military  commanders,  and  taking  active  part  in 
most  of  his  conquests  and  expeditions,  so  that  his  valorous 
exploits  were  famous.  Just  as  in  poetry  he  was,  in  his  own 
words,  "  the  Rudaki  and  the  [Abu  Nuw&s]  ibn  H&n(  of  his 
time,"  so  also,  on  the  field  of  battle,  was  he  reckoned  the 
Kustam  and  the  'Antara  of  his  age,  while  his  prodigal 
liberality  clearly  appears  from  the  panegyrics  composed  on 
him  by  contemporary  poets.  He  himself  often  refers  to  his 
courage  in  battle,  as  in  the  following  qa§ida  which  he 
composed  in  prison  : — 

L::^>-iJjl  c:^^  ,g]^  /•'^^^V  ^       \j^^Ui\  j»-Jl— &^^  1^<)L^^\ 
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*'  So  long  08  I  had  a  hand  in  the  government,  I  was  loyal  to 

Ood  and  to  the  King. 
At  no  time  did  I  forsake  the  King^s  order  or  God's  command. 
I  occupied  my  mind  mth  warfare  [against  the  infidels]  ;  the 

hearts  of  the  foe  were  wearied  therewith. 
When  I  turned  my  face  towards  the  heathen,  many  were  they 

who  escaped  not  from  my  sword. 
At  one  charge  of  mine  from  six  thousand  saddles  fell  the  greater 

number  of  the  foemen. 
But  it  would  seem  that  by  the  blows  of  my  sword  the  iron, 

recoiling  from  the  sword-blows,  has  become  a  ring. 
And  has  now  come,  and,  coiling  round  my  feet  [as  a  fetter^, 

has  cast  itself  under  my  protection.'' 

So  in  another  prison-poem  he  says : — 

*  u^-^-*  j-i)  "^H  '^W  !/-•  <-^ 
>-  >i»-)  ,^\  \—^  ^ 


j'j^   cr^  J    bi^i*    '^— ^    **-— ' 
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** From  me  no  lion  or  leopard  hath  escaped;   against  me  no 

thicket  or  cave  is  secure : 
Now  the  wind  was  beneath  my  reins;  note  the  cloud  accompanied 

my  [cameVsl  halter. 
The  hearts  of  the  valiant  greic  light  (i.e.  faint)  because  of  me; 

hands  were  heavy  through  me  (i,e,  through  my  liberality) . 
Death* s  teeth  were  blunted  by  reason  of  me ;    War's  market 

was  made  brisk  by  me. 
Ne'er  could  my  enemy  distinguish  the  bright  day  from  the 

dark  night. 
All  this  is  now  gone  Jy,  and  I  have  but  a  prison-cell  in  the 

midst  of  a  cavern  on  a  mountain-top'' 

And  many  similar  verses  are  to  be  foimd  in  his  Diwdn, 
To  this  period  belong  all  the  qasidas  which  he  composed  in 
praise  of  Sayfu'd-Dawla  Mahmiid  to  celebrate  his  victories, 
campaigns,  and  doughty  deeds  in  India,  and  to  congratulate 
him  on  the  titles,  investitures  of  honour,  and  promotions 
which  were  sent  to  him  from  Ghaznin  and  Baghdad.  It  is 
strange  that  in  the  histories  no  mention  is  made  of  the  life 
or  great  deeds  of  Sayfu*d-Dawla  Mahmud,  so  that,  did  we 
not  possess  the  panegyric  poems  of  Mas'ud  -  i  -  Sa*d  and 
Abu*l  -  Faraj  -  i  -  Runi,  they  would  be  entirely  forgotten, 
and  no  record  of  them  would  remain. 

**  Of  all  that  the  House  of  Sdmdn  achieved,  thou  seest  only  the 

praise  of  Eudaki  immortalised," 


(b)  Second  Period :   Period  of  Imprisonment 
(A.H.  480-600  =  A.D.  1088-1107). 

After  Mas'ud-i-Sa'd-i-Salmdn  had  remained  for  some  while 
thus  prosperous  and  happy  in  the  service  of  Sayfu'd-Dawla, 
ill-luck  overtook  him,  and  his  good  fortune  was  changed  to 
adversity.  He  came  from  India  to  Ghaznin  to  demand 
justice  against  certain  persons  who  had  robbed  him  of  his 
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farms  and  estates,  but  on  his  arrival  there  fell  under  suspicion, 
and,  by  order  of  Sultan  Ibr&him  b.  Mas'ud  b.  Mahmud,  waa 
cast  into  prison,  where  he  remained  for  ten  whole  years,  of 
which  seven  were  passed  in  the  Castles  of  Su  and  Dahak,  and 
three  in  the  Castle  of  Ndy.  After  the  lapse  of  these  ten 
years,  Sult&n  Ibrdhim,  on  the  intercession  of  Abu'1-Qdsim-i- 
Kh&ss,  pardoned  him  and  released  him  from  prison.  He 
then  returned  to  India,  and  was  again  placed  in  possession 
of  his  father's  farms  and  estates.  At  this  jimcture  Sult&n 
Ibrdhim  died,  and  his  son,  Sultan  Mas'ud,  reigned  in  his 
stead.  The  new  king  conferred  the  viceroyalty  of  India 
on  his  son  Amir  'Adudu'd-Dawla  Shirz&d  b.  Mas'ud,  and 
Abii  Nasr-i-Fdrsi,  the  deputy- governor  and  commander-in- 
chief  of  Shirzdd,  appointed  Mas'ud-i-Sa'd-i-Salm4n  to  the 
government  of  Chdlandar,  which  was  apparently  one  of  the 
dependencies  of  Lahore.  Shortly  afterwards  Abu  Nasr-i- 
Firsi  fell  into  disgrace,  and  Mas'ud-i-Sa'd,  being  one  of 
his  proUgeSy  was  also  dismissed  from  the  government  of 
Ch&hindar,  and  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Maranj,  where 
he  was  again  confined  for  a  period  of  eight  or  nine  years,, 
until  at  length  he  was  released  at  the  instance  of  Thiqatu'l- 
Mulk  T4hir  b.  'Ali  b.  Mushkan. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  treat  in  detail  of  the  matters 
summarized  above,  and  shall  cite  in  chronological  order  such, 
of  his  poems  as  afford  indications  of  them. 

The  Firat  Imprisonment, 

This,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  lasted  ten  years,  of 
which  the  first  seven  were  passed  in  the  Castles  of  Su  and 
Dahak,  and  the  last  three  in  the  Castle  of  Ndy,^  as  he  himself 
explicitly  says : — 

^  Nidh&mi-i-'Ar6di  says  (p.  74  of  the  tirage'd-part  of,  Browne's  traiifllation) 
that  Mus*(id-i-Sa'd-i-Saini&n  was  imprisoned  for  twelve  Years  in  the  reiffn  of 
Sul^&n  Ibr&hlm,  and  both  ho  and  'Awfi  appear  to  imply  that  the  whole  of  thi» 
period  was  passed  in  the  Castle  of  N&y.  both  of  these  propositions  are  fidse, 
and  the  inference  is  coutradicted  by  the  poet's  own  words,  as  will  shortiy  appear. - 
The  other  /a JA^'ira- writers  have  followed  these  two  authors  in  bow  erron^ 
as  was  to  be  expected.  The  second  error,  namely  that  his  whole  period  of 
imprisonment  was  spent  at  N&y,  arises  from  the  rare  opportonity  for  a  woid-^f 
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"  iSii  awfl^  Dahak  broke  my  spirit  for  seven  years y  and  thereafter ^ 

for  three  years^  the  Castle  of  Nay  J^ 

During  this  period  he  sought  to  secure  the  good  offices 
and  obtain  the  intercession  of  all  the  nobles,  ministers  and 
courtiers  of  Sultan  Ibrahim,  such  as  'All  Khass  and  his  son 
Muhammad  Khass,  Abu'r-Rushd  Rashid  Khdss,  Bihruz 
b.  Ahmad  the  tcazir  and  his  son  Muhammad  b.  Bihruz,  and 
*Abdu'l  -  Hamid  b.  Ahmad  b.  *Abdu's  -  Samad  the  wazir. 
composing  several  qasidas  in  praise  of  each,  and  describing 
his  su£Eerings  in  prison.  He  even  addressed  direct  appeals 
for  pardon  and  pity  to  Sult&n  Ibrdhim  himself,  sending 
him  pathetic  poems  wherein  he  mingles  with  praises  of  that 
monarch  pitiful  descriptions  of  his  captivity ;  but  all  was  of 
no  avail,  for  he  was  merely  transferred  from  harsh  to  harsher 
prison  and  from  grievous  to  more  grievous  bonds,  until  at 
last,  after  ten  years,  he  was  pardoned  and  released  by  Sultan 
Ibrahim  on  the  intercession  of  Abu'l-Q&sim  Kh4ss.  All 
his  prison-poems  wherein  he  praises  the  above-mentioned 
ministers  and  nobles,  and  in  which  he  mentions  the  names 
of  the  Castles  of  Su,  Dahak  or  N&y,^  were  composed  in  the 
reign  of  Sultdn  Ibrahim  and  belong  to  this  first  period  of 
captivity. 

In  a  qasida  in  praise  of  *Ali  Khdss,  one  of  the  favourite 
nobles  at  the  court  of  Sultin  Ibr&him,  he  states  that  the 
poem  was  composed  during  his  imprisonment  in  the  Castle 
of  Sii,  and  that  during  his  previous  imprisonment  in  the 

which  the  name  afforded  the  poet,  since  N&y,  aa  a  common  noun,  means  **  flute,*' 
** trumpet,"  and  "throat."  Of  this  opportunity  he  takes  full  advantaffe,  and 
indulges  in  all  manner  of  puns,  amphibologies,  and  similar  figures,  so  that  the 
name  became  familiar  to  all ;  while  the  names  of  S(i  and  Dahak,  not  lending 
themselves  to  such  treatment,  are  seldom  mentioned  in  his  poems,  and  have 
therefore  remained  comparatively  unknown. 

^  I  have  not  been  able  to  determine  the  positions  of  S(i  and  N&y,  which  appear 
to  have  been  two  insignificant  castles,  possessing  neither  importance  nor  celebrity 
sufficient  to  cause  the  old  geographers  to  mention  them.  Dahak,  however,  is 
one  of  the  stations  on  the  roa(r  between  Zaranj,  the  capital  of  Sist&n,  and  Bust, 
which  is  within  the  confines  of  Z^bulist^n,  that  is,  of  the  kingdom  of  Ghazna.  See 
de  Goeie's  Bibh  Gcogr.  Arab.y  I^^akhri,  pp.  249-250;  Ibn  ^jEawqal,  p.  305; 
Muqaddasi,  p.  350. 
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Oastle  of  Dahak  he  had  been  more  comfortable  and  better 
treated^  and  that  'All  Khass,  whenever  he  passed  by  Dahak, 
had  been  wont  to  show  him  some  favour  and  kindness ;  but 
that  now,  since  he  had  been  confined  in  the  Castle  of  86, 
he  was  utterly  wretched  and  destitute,  and  entirely  cut  off 
from  his  friends  and  kinsmen.  Some  verses  of  this  qasida 
have  been  already  cited  to  prove  the  place  of  his  birth : — 


^  *3Li  SjLj  ^^  \j^  ^j\  4LJ^J 
'  J^  3  ^^"^  ^  (»----»  »-'y  !/•  r-' 

^  J|j  a   i   J    ^.^  ^1  ^U-J  sj'^yt^  j^^ 
'  J^yH  ^.^-^V  (^/'  ^^''^  c^'j^ 
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"  On  ^Ats  citadel  I  hold  converse  with  tJie  stars :  I  see  with  my 

own  eyes  their  combustions  and  conjunctions. 
No  longer  does  anyone  remember  me,  [or  care"]  whether  Mas^ud 

the  son  of  Sa'd  the  son  of  Salman  exists  or  not. 
I  used  to  dwell  in  a  cell  at  Dahaky  where,  by  thy  good  fortune, 

I  had  money  and  clothes  and  bread, 
And  when  thy  fortunate  standard  passed  by  the  fortress,  charity 

and  kindness  used  continually  to  be  vouchsafed  to  me. 
I  do  not  say  now  that  thy  kindnesses  have  been  cut  off  from 

me,  for,  when  I  enumerate  them,  they  are  beyond  tJie 

computation  of  dactylometry. 
By  thy  good  fortune,  I  need  not  be  anxious  about  my  expenses; 

by  the  garments  wherewith  thou  clothest  me,  I  am  saved 

from  tcearing  rags  and  tatters. 
But  the  quality  of  this  foul  atmosphere  is  killing  me,  and  I  am 

sick  of  these  ungentle  companions. 
Were  it  not  for  my  anxiety,*'  etc.     (See,  for  the  translation  of 

the  four  concluding  couplets,  p.  705,  supra.) 

In  another  qasida  in  praise  of  Muhammad  Khass  (one  of 
the  favourites  of  Sultdn  Ibr&him,  son  of  the  above-mentioned 
'All  Khdss,  on  whom,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  the  office 
of  Ehd§s  or  Khds§a  was  conferred),^  Mas'ud-i-Sa'd-i-Salm&n 

*  Mas<(id-i-Sa'd  has  a  qofida  lamenting  the  death  of  'Alt  Eh&99,  and  another 
praifiin^  and  conmtulatmg  Muhammad  b.  'All  Eh&R?  b.  Eh&99,  one  hemistich 
of  which  runs  as  follows : — 

**  The  ton  of  the  King^s  Khdff  (page  in  waiting)  hath  become  the  King^e  Khdff." 

In  the  same  qapda  he  also  alludes  to  the  name  of  Sult&n  Ibr&him,  so  that  it 
appears  that  *Ali  Kh&f?  died  during  his  reign,  and  that  he  conferred  the  father's 
office  on  the  son  Muhammad.    It  is  not  certain  what  were  the  fonctions  of 
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says  that  he  had  been  in  prison  for  more  than  nine  yearSy 
whence  it  is  evident  that  at  the  time  he  composed  it  he  was 
imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  N&y : — 


"  It  is  now  more  than  nine  ^  years  since  I  am  neither  tcith  my 
friends  nor  with  my  family ; 
My  place  is  in  a  mountain  and  my  grief  is  as  a  mountain^  so 
that  my  body  lies  between  two  great  mountains." 

In  another  qasida  in  praise  of  Sult&n  Ibr&him  he  says  that 
he  has  languished  in  prison  for  nearly  ten  years,  which  is 
the  longest  period  mentioned  by  him  in  his  poems  in  con- 
nection with  his  first  imprisonment.  After  singing  the 
praises  of  Snlt&n  Ibr&him,  he  says: — 

'*  0  great  lord,  since  it  is  nearly  ten  years  that  my  soul  is  wasted 
away  by  grief  and  care, 
Take  pity  for  once  in  mercy  on  my  soul  and  body,  for  I  deserve 
not  bonds,  0  King,  nor  am  I  one  who  ought  to  be 
interned" 

If  we  compare  these  verses  with  those  already  cited  (p.  723, 
supra) :  "  Si  and  Dahak  broke  my  spirit  for  seven  years,  and 
thereafter,  for  three  years,  the  Castle  of  N6y,"  it  appears 
certain  that  the  tenth  year  to  which  they  allude  was  the  last 

a  *' K?uiff^*  or  '^Zhdffa^^;  they  must  have  corresponded  approximately  to 
those  of  a  page  in  waiting  [pish-khidmat-umakhfufSf  or  lord  of  tne  bedchamber 
(Amin-i-J^tufitr),  or  lord  high  chamberlain  (Ifdijibu^d-Dmola),  or  the  like. 

1  Thus  in  the  two  British  Mnseom  manuscripts,  bat  file  lithographed  TQufftn 
edition  reads  ''ten  years,"  which  is  evidently  an  error. 
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of  his  first  imprisonment,  which  consequently  endured  ten 
years. 

In  another  qasida  in  praise  of  Abu'I-Q&sim,  the  Khdssa  of 
Sultdn  Ibrdhim,^  he  tenders  him  his  thanks  for  delivering 

^  In  this  qruida,  some  of  the  verses  of  which  are  cited  in  the  text,  the  poet 
makes  no  mention  of  Sult&n  Ibrahim  indicatii^  that  Abu'l-Q&sim  was  his  Khdffa 
(chamberlain,  or  page  in  waiting),  but  in  another  qofida^  wherein  he  laments  the 
death  of  this  same  AbuM-Qksim-i-Kh&ssa,  he  explicitly  mentions  the  name  of 
Sult^  Ibr{ihim.  From  this  last  qa^da  it  also  appears  that  AbuU-Q&sim  pre- 
deceased him.     The  poem  in  question  begins : — 

^ '  Perhaps  thou  dost  imagine  that  Fortune  ioill  deal  faithfully  with  thee  :  think 

not  thus :  look  at  its  insolence,^* 

After  some  verses  of  admonition  and  philosophical  resignation  he  says : — 

^  /^  pW-j  ^^  Vu W  ^-^^---^^  ^v 

' '  If  thou  desirest  to  see  a  teaming  picturey  look  at  the  death  of  the  favourite 
chamberlain  of  the  Sultan  of  the  Age, 
'Ifnddn*d'Dawla  Abu'l-Qdiimy  whose  high  state  would  have  introduced  a  fresh 
order  into  the  worlds 

And  at  the  conclusion  of  the  poem  he  says : — 
^J^H  U^^"^  ?^  ^^  y   ^^^>r-i  ^ 


*'  7%^rc  AaM  «o^  been  and  hath  not  flourished  anyone  like  thee,  for  there  was 
none  whose  patron  was^  like  thine,  the  Royal  Defender  of  the  Faith 

Dhahiru^d'Dawla  wa'd-Din  Abu^UMudhe^ffdr  Ibrdhim,  by  whom  Church  and 
State  were  adorned  and  glorified. 

Fortune  hath  given  him  all  Empire  till  Eternity  ;  Ood  hath  endowed  him  with 
dominion  until  the  Day  of  Eesurreetion.** 
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him  from  his  "last  imprisomnent "  (which,  however,  was^ 
imf ortunately,  not  his  last,  since  he  was  destined  to  spend 
many  a  long  day  thereafter  in  captivity  in  the  fortress  of 
Maranj).  This  qasida  he  composed  in  the  reign  of  Sult&n 
Ibrdhim  after  his  release  from  the  Castle  of  N&y,  and  it 
begins  thus: — 


"  New  Yearns  Day  and  the  month  of  Farwardin  have  come, 

0  wonderful  I  from  highest  Paradise : 
May  it  he  lucky  to  the  glorious  minister^  the  chamberlain  of 

the  King  of  the  face  of  the  earth, 
Abu*l-Qdsim,  the  mainstay  of  Church  and  State,  who  hath 

adorned  the  face  of  the  kingdom  with  religion" 


ViT*  J*^  ^y  ^J^  }^.J^ 


^\  s^vi^  ^^j^^^\ 


After  the  panegyric  he  says : 

'  TTbre  wy  Aear^  w(?^  strengthened  by  thee,  the  courage  of  poor 

me  would  ebb  away. 
From  thee  came  all  the  sympathy  which  I  received  in  the  time 

of  my  affliction  in  impregnable  fortresses. 
After  Qody  it  was  thou  who  didst  give  me  Itfe  in  this  last 

imprisonment  and  bondage. 
[/  swear"]  by  that  God  whose  wisdom  and  creative  power  shine 

from  the  revolution  of  the  months  and  years, 
That  henceforth,  for  the  remainder  of  my  life,  I  will  not  turn 

aside  my  face  from  thy  service." 
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Now  as  to  the  cause  of  Mas'ud's  first  imprisonment: 
Nidhdmi-i-'Arudi  says  (p.  72  of  E.  G.  Browne's  translation 
of  the  Chahdr  Maqdla)  that  it  was  maliciously  reported  to 
Sultan  Ibrdhim  that  his  son  Sayfu'd-Dawla  Mahmud  intended 
to  go  to  *Irdq  to  Maliksh&h ;  that  the  King's  jealousy  was 
aroused  thereat,  and  so  worked  on  him  that  he  suddenly  caused 
his  son  to  be  arrested,  bound,  and  interned  in  a  fortress, 
besides  arresting  and  interning  his  courtiers  in  various 
fortresses,  and  amongst  them  Mas*ud-i-Sa'd-i-Salmdn  in  the 
Castle  of  N&y.  In  a  prison -poem  addressed  to  Sult&n 
Ibrdhim  he  says : — 


i 


,l_i_f  1 


" If  I  he  not  upriqht  in  heart  and  bodt/,  liho  the  pen  and  the 

spear, 
May  my  waid  wear,  like  the  pen  and  the  spear,  the  zone  \_qf 

bondage^. 
Why  should  I  avert  my  face  from  thy  noble  dynasty,  since 

I  am  born  of  ancestors  who  for  seven  generations  have 

served  this  dynasty. 
I  see  no  fault  nor  crime  in  myself,  but  only  the  deceitful 

slanders  of  insidious  enemies.^* 

From  several  of  his  qasidas  it  appears  that  the  accusation 
made  against  him  by  his  enemies  was  that  he  was  **  thinking 
of  Khurasan."     Thus  he  says  in  a  prison-poem  in  praise  of 

the  Wazir  *Abdu'l-Hamid  b.  Ahmad  b.  'Abdu's-Samad : — 

•  •  •  • 

J.U.A.8.   190.>.  48 
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I 
I 


'  c;^*^J:l  j  ^  y.*^  cT*  •^J^      '  ^^^-^^  ifc^^f  jJj^J  ^  ^^j^/ 

"  Where  in  Khurdsdn  shalt  thou  find  one  like  me,  who  in  every 
accomplishment  is  the  Pride  of  the  World  ? 
If  not  t  how  doth  mine  enemy  say,  '  he  is  thinking  o/Khurdsdn*  f 
If  such  a  thought  has  ever  entered  my  mindt  then  a  demon  in 
my  eyes  is  better  than  Ood  !  " 

In  another  prison-poem,  written  during  his  second  imprison- 
ment, he  says : — 


"  Now  I  am  sick  with  longing  for  Lahore  :  now  I  am  in  bonds 
on  account  of  accusations  concerning  Khurasan,'' 

Now  what  is  meant  by  his  "thinking  of  Khurds&n"  is 
apparently,  as  Nidh&mi-i-'Arudi  explains,  that  he  intended 
to  attach  himself  to  the  service  of  Maliksh&h,  or  something 
of  this  sort.  Apparently  this  accusation  was  not  pure 
calumny,  nor  entirely  devoid  of  truth.  We  may  conjecture, 
from  the  vehement  insistence  of  Sult&n  Ibr&him  on  the 
imprisonment  of  Mas'ud,  notwithstanding  all  his  pathetic 
and  affecting  appeals  in  verse,  and  from  the  refusal  of  the 
Sultdn  to  listen  to  the  intercession  of  any  one  of  the  wasirs 
and  nobles  on  his  behalf,  and  other  hints,  that  Mas'ud-i- 
Sa'd-i-Salm&n  was  in  some  degree  culpable.  Yet  even  were 
it  so,  whether  his  fault  was  of  such  magnitude  that  he 
should  have  been  kept  for  ten  years  in  prison  and  in  bonds 
is  another  matter.  And  it  is  strange  that  in  one  qasida 
composed  in  the  heroic  vein,  apparently  in  praise  of  Sayfu*d- 
Dawla  Mahmud,  and  beginning : — 
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^'  When  I  am  resolved  on  ant/thing,  who  can  hold  me  back  ? 
That  affair  which  I  take  in  hand  is  brought  to  a  succeasjul 

issue," 

he  says,  a  few  Knes  further  on : — 

"  The  King  will  not  suffer  me  to  leave  his  presence  that  I  map 
take  one  flight  in  the  air  of  Khurasan  " 

What  does  this  verse  mean  ?  If  it  means  just  what  his 
enemies  said  of  him,  that  he  was  "  thinking  of  Khurdsdn," 
how  then  does  he  say  in  another  place  (see  p.  730  supra)  : — 


How,  again,  can   he   say,  confirming  his  saying  with  an 
oath : — 


''By  Oody  I  am  [innocenf]  as  the  Wolf  of  Joseph^:  By  Ood, 
Maliciously  do  they  asperse  me  with  calumny  !  " 

God  alone  knoweth  what  is  hidden  in  men's  hearts ! 

Now  as  to  the  date  of  this  first,  imprisonment,  Nidh&mi-i- 
*Arudi  says:  "In  the  year  a.h.  572  (=  a.d.  1176-7)," 
etc.^  In  this  date,  besides  the  obvious  error  in  the  himdreds^ 
noticed  by  the  authors  of  the  Riyddu'sh  -  Shu'ard  and  the 


*  The  expression  "Wolf  of  Joseph,"  i.e,  the  wolf  whom  Joseph's  brethren 
charged  witn  devouring  hira,  is  commonly  used  by  the  Persians  to  denote  an 
innocent  person  who  is  suspected  because  appearances  are  against  him,  $,g,  in  the 
verse: — 

*  ijjjAi  *_i-^  J  tj^l  jij  ^J 

'*  A  wolf  with  blood'stainsd  mouth  who  has  not  torn  Joseph," 

^  See  p.  72  of  the  separate  reprint  of  Browne's  translation  of  the  Chahdr 
MaqdUiy  and  n.  1  at  foot  of  same.  It  is  curious  that  this  error  of  ''672"  for 
''  472  '*  occurs  in  all  available  copies  of  the  book. 
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8ubhatu*l']Uarjdn,  and  by  Professor  Browne  (loc.  cit.),'^  the 
tens  and  units  are  also  wrong,  as  proved  by  Nidh&mi's. 
own  words  :  "  Sidtan  Ibrahim  departed  from  this  world, 
leaving  that  noble  man  in  prison  ....  so  that,  by  reason 
of  his  relation  to  Sayf u'd  -  Dawla,  he  remained  imprisoned 
for  twelve  years  in  the  reign  of  Sultan  Ibr&him."  Now 
this  monarch  died  in  a.h.  492  (=  a.d.  1098-9),^  and  if 
Mas*ud-i-Sa*d  was  imprisoned  for  twelve  years  in  his  reign, 
it  is  evident  that  the  beginning  of  his  captivity  must  be 
placed  in  a.h.  480  (=a.d.  1087-8),  not  in  a.h.  472 
(=A.D.  1079-1080).  The  date  a.h.  480,  then,  is  what 
should  stand  in  the  text  of  Nidh&mi-i-'Arudi,  though  in 
fact  it  is  uncertain  in  what  year  he  was  imprisoned,  seeing 
that  every  single  figure  in  the  date  given  by  Nidh&mi-i- 
Arudi  is  wrong,  so  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed  even 
on  its  emendation.  Disregarding  the  above  date  (a.h.  472), 
we  may,  it  is  true,  place  the  date  of  his  imprisonment  twelve 
years  before  the  death  of  Sultan  Ibrdhim,  i.e.  in  a.h.  480, 
but  as  Nidh&mi-i-*Arudi  is  in  error  both  as  to  its  duration 
(which  was  really  ten,  not  twelve  years),  and  as  to  Sult&n 
Ibr&him's  having  died  leaving  him  in  prison  (for  he  waa 
pardoned  and  released  from  prison  by  that  monarch),  there- 
fore the  date  a.h.  480  deduced  from  these  two  assertions 
cannot  be  regarded  as  trustworthy.  Indeed,  little  reliance 
can,  in  general,  be  placed  on  the  chronological  data  furnished 
by  Nidhami-i-'Arudi.^ 


*  The  Saft  IqUrn  and  Majma*u^l-Fufahd,  however,  putting  the  event  after  its 
proper  time,  write  '*  live  hundred  .  .  .  /*  though  they  place  the  death  of 
Ma8*fid-i-Sa*d  in  a.h.  515  (=  a.d.  1121-2). 

2  Should  anyone  be  inclined  to  wonder  how  Xidh&mi  -  i  - ' Ard^f ,  who  wa» 
contemporary  with  Mas'Cid-i-Sa*d-i-Salm&n,  could  commit  so  many  errorB  in 
dealing  with  one  single  question,  we  answer  that  if  the  objector  will  consider 
how  many  gross  errors  and  extraordinary  mistakes,  almost  defying  correction, 
he  perpetrates  in  the  concluding  portion  of  this  very  story  in  speaking  of 
Shih&bu*d-Din  Qutulmunh  and  Sul^  Mubammad  at  the  Oate  of  Hamadftn,  in 
regard  to  matters  which  he  professes  to  have  heard  with  his  own  ean,  he  will  be 
overcome  with  astonishment,  and  will  recognize  the  fact  that  one  who  can  make 
such  mistakes  in  matters  of  which  he  professes  to  have  been  orally  informed 
may  well  be  excused  for  any  mistakes  concerning  contemporary  events  of  whv 
he  nad  not  such  direct  accounts.    This,  indeed,  is  the  way  of  Nid^&ml-i-'Arfit*  ^ 

80  long  as  he  speaks  of  matters  of  common  knowledge,  he  is  very  sooiul  i>  \ 

sennible,  but  directly  he  enters  into  any  historical  question,  he  makes  slips,  f  r 


i  i 
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Taking  into  view  all  these  considerations  and  weighing 
the  statements  of  Nidh&mi-i-'Arudi  with  what  is  explicitly 
or  implicitly  stated  in  the  Diwdn,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
beginning  of  Mas'ud's  first  imprisonment  was  subsequent  to 
the  year  a.h.  480  (a.d.  1087-8),  and  his  release  from  this 
imprisonment  a  little  before  a.h.  492  (=  a.d.  1098-9). 

Interval  between  the  two  Imprisonments. 

After  Sult&n  Ibr&him  had  forgiven  Mas'ud-i-Sa'd-i-Salm&n 
and  he  had  been  released  from  prison,  he  twice  visited  India, 
the  land  of  his  birth,  to  look  after  his  farms  and  estates,  and 
to  gladden  his  eyes  with  a  sight  of  his  son,  his  daughter,  his 
relations,  and  his  friends,  after  a  separation  of  ten  years. 
Shortly  after  this,  Sultdn  Ibr&him  died,  and  Sult&n  *Al&'u'd*- 
Dawla  Mas* lid  b.  Ibrdhim  reigned  in  his  stead,  and  conferred 
the  viceroyalty  of  India  on  his  son  and  successor  Amir 
*Adudu'd-Dawla  Shirzad.  Mas'ud-i-Sa'd-i-Salm&n  became 
one  of  this  Prince's  courtiers  and  intimates.  Abu  Nasr-i- 
Fdrsi,  Shirzad's  deputy- governor  and  commander-in-chief, 
showed  him  special  favour,  and  conferred  on  him  the  govern- 
ment of  Chdlandar,  one  of  the  dependencies  of  Lahore.  We 
shall  now  proceed  to  substantiate  these  statements  by  citations 
from  his  poems. 

In  a  qanida  in  praise  of  Sultdn  'Al&'u'd-Dawla,  Mas'dd 
gives  some  particulars  as  to  his  former  imprisonments,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  explicitly  declares  that  Sult&n  Radf, 
i,o.  Sultan  Ibr&him,  had  granted  him  a  pardon.^  This 
qasida  he  composed  during  the  time  when  he  was  governor 
of  Ch&landar  on  behalf  of  Abu  Nasr-i-F&rsi.^  Addressing 
Sult&n  Mas*ud,  ho  says : — 


commits  incessant  errors  in  continuous  succession.  This  is  a  very  curious  fact, 
and  I  fail  to  understand  the  cause  of  all  these  blunders,  vrhereof  the  strangest 
concern  facts  which  he  professes  to  have  heard  at  first  hand,  and  relates  as 
matterH  of  which  he  had  direct  knowledge.  It  is  precisely  in  such  matters  that 
he  commits  the  grossest  errors. 

1  Another  proof  of  Nidh&mi-i-'Ar6^i's  error  in  stating  that  Sul^  Ibr&him 
died  leaving  him  in  prison. 
'  Some  verses  from  this  qofida  have  been  already  cited  on  p.  703,  supra. 
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^    sSm^iS    ^».Jb\^     ^J*i^f>-     Jl-->-    ICL^ 


'jj^L-j  ci-'J^-jJ  ^  j^b  cl 


1  AjjiuJ  ^^^-T^^-A  uW  j*^ 


JLc  :  ...w*  ^»dwL>>  C^^l  Ju  J  <L.a^*  1 


*     V  ft.     I         ft.         -   ••     -.^ 


i-^  ^^^  ^  j\  ^j  ^U 


I    ■<>>■ 
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"/ 


^^    nJ^^^)    ns^u. 


**  0  King,  I  will  declare  my  condition  ;  I  know  well  that  thou 

tvilt  believe  me. 
No  ear  in  the  world  hath  heard  of  such  viciasitudes  as  my  eyes 

have  seen. 
For  years  I  have  been  as  is  an  unweaned  babe  without  its 

mother. 
At  one  time  I  liave  sat  weeping  in  misery  in  places  darker 

than  a  prison  cell; 
At  another  time  in  durance  I  have  borne  with  lamentations 

fetters  heavier  than  an  anchor. 
On  the  tops  of  pitiless  mountains  my  youth  hath  been  wasted 

and  frittered  away. 
My  poetry  was  as  wine  in  every  assembly^   my  fame  was 

celebrated  in  every  gathering. 
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The  pardon  of  the  renowned  monarch  Radi  hath  cast  moonlight 

on  my  night, 
Hia  gracious  regards  have  removed  the  burden  of  trouble  from 

7ny  afflicted  body. 
His  kindly  care  hath,  by  its  beneficent  regard,  brought  succour 

to  my  fortune. 
Longing  for  my  daughter  and  affection  for  my  son  have  drawn 

my  spirit  totcards  my  native  land. 
When  I  took  up  my  abode  in  India  on  the  farms  and  estates 

of  my  old  father. 
Tour  servant  Bii  Nasr  appointed  me  to    office  like  other 

deputies. 
I  have  heard  that  the   late  Amir  had  a  servant  toho  teas 

governor  of  Liikar, 
Wherefore  it  is  not  wonderful  if  thy  panegyrist  be  the  Warden 

of  Chdlandar, 
So  that  he  tnay  send  to  thy  banquet  every  poem,  a  volume 

inscribed  with  thy  praises, 
And  may  produce  by  his  genius  caskets  of  praise  more  precious 

than  caskets  of  pearls. 
Yet,  having  experienced  so  many  of  [^Fortune's']  tricks,  he  will 

not  take  one  single  step  save  with  caution. 
Fearing  the  final  outcome,  because  he  has  learned  the  way  and 

custom  of  the  green  vault  [ofheavenlJ 


}f 


At  this  same  period,  while  governor  of  Ch&landar,  was 
composed  his  well-known  mathnawi  poem  in  praise  of  the 
courtiers  and  boon-companions  of  the  Amir  *Adudu'd-Dawla 
Shirz&d  b.  Mas'ud,  amongst  whom  he  himself  was  included, 
which  begins : — 

"  0  Season  of  the  Rains,  0  Spring  of  India,  0  Deliverance 

from  the  affliction  of  Summer  1 "     . 

In  a  portion  of  this  describing  his  own  condition  he 
says: — 
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**  /  ic/io  am  Maa'M-i-Sa'd'i-Salmdn  am  less  and  lower  than 
the  [other']  courtiers; 
The  Prince  honoured  me  without  cause,  and  made  me  prominent 
amongst  his  servants." 


By  "  the  Prince  "  ^  is  meant  Amir  Shirz&d.  A  few  lines 
further  on  he  says,  alluding  to  his  weariness  and  heaviness 
of  heart : — 

**  Naturally,  since  I  am  so  heavy  of  heart,  so  unattractive,  dull, 
and  ignorant. 
Behold,  I  have  gone  to  Chdiandar ;  how  long  shall  it  be  ere 
I  come  again  to  the  city  ?  " 


It  also  appears  from  this  mathnawi  that  the  Amir  'Adudu'd- 
Dawla  Shirzad  was  viceroy  of  India  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  reign  of  his  father,  Sultdn  Mas'ud,  as  is  also  explicitly 
stated  in  the  Tahaqdt-i-Ndsiri,  and  that  Abu  Nasr-i-F&rsi 
was  his  deputy,  agent,  and  commander-in-chief.  Thus,  for 
instance,  he  says  in  a  section  [of  this  poem]  consecrated  to 
Abu  Nasr : — 


*  Tho  word  Shah  in  tho  usage  of  the  older  Persian  writers  is  equivalent  to 
*•  Prince**  at  the  present  day,  that  is  to  say,  it  was  applied  both  to  the  King 
and  to  the  more  ini])()rtant  of  his  sonn  who  were  in  the  direct  suocw'sion  to  the 
throne.  This  usage  is  common  in  the  ancient  and  medieval  writers.  In  this 
mathnaxci  the  poet  generally  speaks  of  8hirz&d  as  Shdh^  although  his  father 
Mas'tSd,  whom  ne  also  alludes  to  as  Shdhy  was  alive.  So  likewise  in  his  other 
qafidafi  he  applit^  the  title  of  Shah  both  to  Sayfu'd-Dawla  Ma|;mCid  and  to  his 
father  Sul^in  Ibrfihfra.  At  the  present  day  the  word  Shdh  is  exclusively  applied 
to  the  reiping  monarch,  never  to  princes  even  of  the  highest  rank,  nor  to  ttie 
Crown  Pnnce  himself. 


} 

f 

I 
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1 

>  JJ^*  w  >        •  •  •   ^^        ^ 

Khwdja  Bit  Nanr  of  Pdra^  whose  equal  amongst  great  meti 
the  world  does  not  possess ; 

He  is  the  Prince's  deputy  in  the  business  of  tJhe  State,, 
exercising  the  functions  of  commander-in-chief 

May  the  head  of  high  emprise  be  exalted  by  him,  and  may- 
Prince  Shirzdd  rqjoice  in  him  !  " 


a 


From  a  previously  cited  qadda  it  appears  that  it  was  Abu 
Nasr  who  appointed  Mas'ud-i-Sa'd  to  the  goyemment  of 
Chdlandar.  Apparently  it  happened  that  after  some  while^ 
in  consequence  of  malicious  insinuations  made  by  Abu'l- 
Faraj  (seemingly  not  him  called  Riini),  Abu  Nasr-i-Fdrsi 
fell  under  the  displeasure  of  Sultan  Mas'ud^  as  our  poet  says 
in  a  fragment  beginning : — 


"0  Abu* I- Faraj,  art  thou  not  ashamed  of  having,  by  thy 
[malicious']  efforts,  cast  me  into  such  imprisonment  and 
bondage  ?  " 

which  he  addresses  in  reproach  to  Abu'l- Faraj  : — 


Linr 


*'  And  such  power  hast  thou  that  thou  overthroicest  [by  thy 

calumnies']  ^  him  of  Pars.** 

After  Abu  Nasr  of  Pdrs  had  fallen  into  disgrace,  every 
one  of  his  adherents  was  overtaken  by  some  punishment  or 
misfortune,  and  amongst  them  was  Masud-i-Sa'd,  who  was 


1  The  word  Shikdwandx  means  literally  tanneling  or  mining,  but  here  it  is 
used  metaphorically  in  the  sense  of  traducing  and  slandering. 
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imprisoned  for  eight  years  in  the  fortress  of  Maranj,^  as 
Nidh&mi-i-'Arudi  says:  "And  the  duration  of  the  im- 
prisonment which  he  suffered  in  the  reign  of  Sultan  Mas'ud 
by  reason  of  his  relations  with  Abu  Nasr-i-F&rsi  was  eight 
years."  ^ 

Now  the  interval  separating  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Sultdn  Ibr&him  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Mas'ud 
was  of  brief  duration,  and  though  we  have  no  hint  which 
might  serve  to  determine  its  extent,  yet,  since  Ni^&mi-i- 
*Arudi  makes  no  mention  of  it,  treating  the  second  im- 
prisonment as  an  extension  of  the  first,  it  would  appear 
to  have  been  very  short.  Moreover,  Mas'ud-i-Sa*d,  in  many 
passages  of  his  poetry,  hints  at  the  brief  duration  of  this 
interval,  during  which  he  was  invested  with  the  government 
of  Chdlandar  and  other  state  employment ;  and  in  one 
passage  in  praise  of  Sultan  Mas'ud  (erroneously  printed 
"Mahmiid")  he  says: — 

^^  Ere  the  fire  of  my  appointment  teas  yet  tcell  alight^  the  smoke 
of  my  dismissal  arose  from  the  window.** 

In  another  passage  in  praise  of  Thiqatu'1-Mulk  he  says : — 

'  ^L-»  bJjSJ  cJjJ  \j^  j/  J Jj 

"  Fortune  bade  me  farewell  almost  before  she  had  greeted  me : 
She  sought  separation  from  me  ere  union  had  taken  place,'* 


^  Marav\jy  or  Marangy  is  tho  name  of  a  castle  in  India  (^to*Adn-t-0(J/t'),  of 
which  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  any  further  particulars. 

-^  The  death  of  AbCi  Na?r-i-F&r8l  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Malik  Arsl&n,  as 
Maa'Cid-i-Sa'd  says  in  a  qafida  in  his  praise: — 

**  0  Kingy  Abu  Na^r-i-Fdrsi  mrrendered  up  his  life  to  thee,** 

His  death  must  therefore  have  taken  place  between  the  years  a.h.  509  and  511 
(=  A.D.  1115-1118),  which  was  the  period  of  the  reig^  of  Malik  Arsl&n.  For 
further  biographical  particulars  concerning  Ab(i  Nasr-i-F&rsi,  see  the  Lubdbu^l" 
Albdb  of  Muhammad  'Awfi,  ed.  Bro^Tie,  vol.  i,  p.  71. 
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And  in  yet  another  passage  he  sayfi  i — 
■^  <*3U\  jcIj  jJ  .  ij>j..K^  jj    ^  Ju  L^-^ir  vjuJib  3Ju^  Jli^ 


***  For  some  ichile  evil  fortune  kept  me  on  the  stretch  in  all 
manner  of  sorrow  and  affliction ; 
When  I  invested  myself  tcith  office  as  with  a  shirty  bad  huk 
seized  me  hy  the  collar.** 


(To  he  eontimtedj 
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THE  HATDARABAD  CODEX  OF  THE  BABAK-NAMA  OB 
WAai'AT-I-BABAEI  OF  ZAHIEU-D-DIN  MUHAMMAD 

BABAE,    BAELAS    TITEK; 

KING     OF     FARGHANA     1494-1502     (899-908   H.)  ;     KING     OF 

KABUL  1504-1530  (910-937  h.)  ;    first  tImurid  emperor 
OF  HINDUSTAN  1526-1530  (932-937  h.). 

By    ANNETTE    S.    BEVERIDGE. 

npHIS  article  carries  on  and  amends  my  notes  on  the 
Turkl  manuscripts  of  the  Bdhar-ndma  which  appeared 
in  this  Journal  in  July  1900,  and  July  1902.  It  serves  too, 
as  broader  basis  to  the  formal  preface  of  the  photographic 
reproduction  of  the  Haydarabiid  Codex  which  has  been 
published  recently  imder  the  E.  J.  W.  Gibb  Memorial  Trust. 

Several  circumstances  lead  to  the  opinion  that  few  copies 
of  the  original  Turkl  text  of  Biibar's  book  have  ever  existed ; 
of  those  known  by  me  to  survive,  the  Haydarabad  Codex 
only  is  at  once  good,  complete  and  accessible.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  therefore,  that  to  multiply  copies  of  it  had 
become  a  literary  necessity  of  the  first  importance.  This 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  reproduction  just  mentioned. 

The  chief  aim  of  this  article  is  to  define  the  rank  of  the 
Haydarabad  Codex ;  this  done,  it  will  be  made  clear  that 
the  first  form  of  the  Emperor's  famous  work  was  in  real 
peril  of  extinction.  Information  about  the  Bibar-ndma  is 
both  scant  and  sparse ;  it  will  be  useful  therefore,  if  I  set 
down  here  what  I  have  learned  about  its  history,  its  manu- 
scripts, and  the  work  done  and  to  be  done  upon  them. 

On  the  book  as  a  Turkl  classic,  scholars  have  passed 
judgment.  On  its  author  comment  is  equally  needless ;  he 
speaks  for  himself  and  has  witness  in  the  labours  he  has^ 
inspired — Persian,  German,  English,  Russian,  and  French. 
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The   Book. 

The  publication  of  the  Babdr-ndma  obliges  selection 
amongst  the  names  by  which  Babar's  autobiographical 
writings  have  been  mentioned  in  literature  or  described 
casually  on  the  fly-leaves  of  manuscripts.  The  rank  of  the 
Haydarabad  Codex  will  give  weight  to  the  title  chosen  to 
distinguish  its  replica,  and  there  appears  to  be  firm  ground 
on  which  to  base  a  rule  and  thus  to  work  against  confusion. 

Three  names  are  in  common  and  indiscriminate  use  for 
ihe  TurkI  and  Persian  texts — JFdqi'dt-i-bdbari,  Bdbar-ndma^ 
and  Tuzuk-i-bdbari.  Of  these,  the  first  has  the  best  claim 
to  distinguish  the  Turki  original,  because  Babar  speaks  of 
his  writings  as  Wdqi^  (f.  363*),  and  Gul-badan  Begam  calls 
them  Wdqi*a-7idma  {Hurndtjun-ndma^  f.  26).  But  a  modem 
tendency  to  define  the  Persian  text  as  Wdqi'dt-i'bdbari  has 
set  in,  and  this  precision  is  so  useful  that  it  dictates  the  use 
of  the  second  good  name,  Bdhar-ndma,  to  distinguish  the 
Turk!  text.  Another  advantage  of  thus  appropriating  the 
word  Bdbar-ndma  is  that  it  brings  the  recently  effected 
reproduction  under  a  rule  already  established  in  the  Russian 
libraries,  where  three  Turk!  transcripts  are  catalogued  under 
it.  A  somewhat  early  use  of  this  title  for  Babar's  book  is 
made  by  KhafI  Khan,  and  it  is  moreover  the  name  which 
stands  upon  the  reverse  of  the  first  page  of  the  Haydarabad 
manuscript. 

Those  who  know  the  use  in  India  of  the  word  tuaukf  in 
some  one  or  other  of  its  narrowed  vocal  forms,  may  question 
the  propriety  of  its  rejection  as  a  title  for  Babar's  book. 
They  may  do  this  the  more  because  by  it  Mr.  Erskine 
mentions  the  Elphinstone  MS.,  and  because  it  is  inscribed  in 
at  least  one  other  Indian  Bdbar-ndma,  There  is  however, 
a  simple  and  valid  ground  for  its  rejection  here:  its  use 
would  not  accord  with  its  Turk!  meaning. 

In  the  "  Fragments "  which  are  attached  to  two  Russian 
manuscripts,  the  word  Bdbariyyah  occurs.  Its  weight  is 
light ;  it  is  not  used  in  an  integral  part  of  the  Bdbar-ndma. 

^  All  such  references  are  to  the  Haydarabad  MS.  and  its  reprodoetioB. 
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With  economy  of  words  in  view,  it  may  be  recalled  here 
that  the  English  translation  is  the  Memoirs,*  and  the  French 
Les  Mimoires  ^ ;  also  that  European  writers  have  mentioned 
the  Bdhar-ndma  as  "  Commentaries  "  and  "  Institutes." 

The  Bdhar-ndma  is  by  no  means  exclusively  autobio- 
graphical, but  contains  much  general  information  about 
matters  that  interested  its  author.  Nor  is  it  a  continuous 
or  uniform  narrative,  since  it  is  broken  by  lacimaB  and  is 
(;lean  cut  into  two  sections  by  change  of  style.  This  change 
is  made  on  January  3rd,  1519  (Muharram  1,  925  h.)  ;  what 
precedes  is  a  well  -  wrought  narrative  ;  what  follows  is 
a  diary  which  varies  in  fulness,  and  which  bears  marks 
of  a  daily  record  in  its  unevenness  and  want  of  proportion. 
Judged  from  the  literary  standpoint,  the  book  deteriorates 
therefore,  after  the  close  of  the  first  section.  This  is  a  fact 
of  enlightening  value  as  to  the  often  discussed  cause  of  the 
first  lacuna. 

All  Turkr  manuscripts  yet  found  in  India  open  without 
preamble,  but  the  three  of  St.  Petersburg  have  a  few  words 
of  invocation,  to  which  one,  the  Senkovski,  adds  a  considerable 
preamble  of  praise  and  prayer. 

The  first  section  of  the  book,  with  the  exception  of  one 
year  (909  ii.),  is  a  continuous  narrative  of  the  period 
from  Btlbar's  accession  in  Farghana,  on  June  10th,  1494 
(Ramazan  5,  899  h.),  to  a  point  within  1508  (914  h.), 
where  it  breaks  off  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence.  No  known 
manuscript  goes  beyond  the  Haydarabad  here  (f.  2166)  and, 
as  this  first  section  was  written  at  the  end  of  Babar's  life, 
it  may  be  that  the  broken  sentence  was  his  last. 

The  second  section  opens  in  Babar's  plain  fashion,  without 
a  word  to  indicate  that  here  is,  or  is  not,  his  first  attempt  to 
keep  a  diary.  It  begins  on  January  3rd,  1519  (Muharram  1, 
925  H.),  runs  on  for  thirteen  months,  breaks  off  for  almost 


'  **  Memoirs  of  Zehir-ed-din  Muhammad  Babar,  Emperor  of  Ilindufltan.'* 
Written  by  himself  in  the  Ja^hatai  Turki,  and  translated,  partly  by  the  late 
John  Leyden,  E^q.,  M.D.,  partly  by  "William  Erskine,  Esq.    London,  1826. 

-  '^  Memoires  de  Babar  (Zahir-ed-din  Mohammed),  traduits  pour  la  premise 
lois  sur  le  texte  jagatai,''  par  A.  Pavet  de  Courteille.    Paris,  1871. 
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six  years,  starts  again  on  November  17th,  1525  (Safar  3^ 
932  H.)  and,  with  slight  omissions  of  record,  goes  on  to 
September  9th,  1529  (Muharram  3,  936  h.),  that  is,  to  within 
some  sixteen  months  of  Babar's  death. 

The  Emperor's  book,  therefore,  contains  some  fifteen  years 
of  biographical  narrative  and  some  five  of  diary,  the  first 
filling  217  folios  of  the  Haydarabad  Codex,  the  second  165. 

As  diaries  fix  their  *  own  dates,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
consider  at  what  time  the  narrative  section  was  composed. 
Upon  internal  evidence  Mr.  Erskine  assigned  this  to  Babar's 
later  years,  and  the  testimony  which  has  gathered  since  he 
wrote  supports  this  view.  There  are  varied  grounds  for 
the  assignment :  the  general  one,  that  the  charm  of  auto- 
biography most  allures  successful  men  and  would  most  allure 
Babar  when,  in  1527  (933  h.),  he  looked  back  along  his  life 
through  the  roseate  mist  of  the  signal  success  which  realized 
a  long  desire  ;  the  particular  ones,  that  the  narrative  section 
contains  numerous  references  to  incidents  recorded  in  the 
diary  later  than  September  1527  (933  h.)  * ;  that  there  is 
a  reference  under  date  March  5th,  1529  (Jumada  II,  6,. 
935  H.),  to  the  Wdqi*  as  being  then  in  writing ;  and  that 
Gul-badan  describes  a  visit  to  Slkri,  where  she  saw  a  building 
in  which  her  father  "used  to  write  his  book"  {mmhqf). 
This  visit  can  have  been  made  only  late  in  1529,  because 
she  came  to  Agra  from  Kabul  with  Maham  Begam,  arrived 
on  June  27th,  1529  (Shawal  19,  935  h.),  spent  what  she 
calls  three  months  in  the  capital,  and  then  first  went  to  Sikri. 
The  last  entry  of  Babar's  diary  is  dated  September  7th,  1529 
(Muharram  3,  936  h.).  This  leads  to  the  opinion  that  even 
if  his  later  entries  were  not  made  on  or  about  the  days  of 
their  dates — as  they  presumably  were — ^the  mushaf  she  saw 
her  father  write  was  the  narrative  and  not  his  diary. 

The  gaps  in  Babar's  record  require  consideration  chiefly 
because  inferences  have  been  drawn  from  them  which  reflect 
upon  his  character  as  a  frank  and  honest  man. 


^  Cf.  index  <.n.  Mu^ji.  SI.  Bdyqara,  Qasim  SI.  Bdffqard,  the  sereral  sons  of 
the  little  Khan,  [Al>mad  Chagluttdy^  Ahu'l-fa^b  Ttirkm&n^  etc. 
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It  will  be  convenient  to  enumerate  them  in  a  form 
allowing  easy  reference  and  approximately  in  the  order  of 
their  importance.     They  are  as  follows : — 

A.  From  within   914  h.  to  the  end  of  924  h.  (1508  to 

January  2nd,  1519) — a  stretch  of  over  nine  years. 

B.  From  early  in  Safar  926  h.  to  Safar  1,  932  h.  (January 

25th,  1520,  to  November  17th,  1525)— a  period  of 
almost  six  years. 

C.  From  Muharram  3,  936  h.,  to  Jumada  I,  6,  937  h. 

(September  7th,  1529,  to  December  27th,  1530),  the 
date  of  Babar's  death — a  length  of  almost  sixteen 
months. 

D.  From  about  the  middle  to  the  end  of  934  h.  (April  to 

September,  1528). 

All  the  above  occur  after  the  end  of  the  narrative  section, 
and  no  material  is  known  to  fill  their  blanks. 

E.  Part  of  908  h.   and   the  whole  of  909  h.  (1503-4). 

This  falls  within  the  first  section,  and  Babar's  own 
doings  are  summarised  elsewhere  (text  f .  3b). 

The  tenour  of  comment  made  upon  the  gaps  which  have 
been  named  above,  is  that  as  we  have  them,  so  Babar  left 
them,  and  that  at  least  one — the  first  in  my  list — was  so  left 
deliberately  and  with  intention  to  suppress  unwelcome  matter.^ 

The  impressions  of  long  acquaintance  with  his  book  do  not 
support  an  attribution  of  blame  about  any  of  the  gaps.  No 
one  has  been  in  a  better  position  to  judge  justly  on  such 
a  point  than  Mr.  Erskine,  and  he  does  not  accuse  Babar  of 
suppression. 

Perhaps  the  blame  attributed  by  several  writers  to  Babar 
is  the  outcome  of  a  dependent  habit  which,  without  return  to 
the  source  of  correct  estimate,  hands  on  slightly  based  notions 
through  literatiure.     Babar's  book  is  presented  usually  as  an 

^  As  an  example  oi*  thiS)  a  few  words  may  be  quoted  from  Dr.  Reginald  Stuart 
Poole's  preface  to  the  Catalogue  of  the  Coins  of  the  Shahs  of  Persia  (xxix). 
Dr.  Poole,  having  discussed  a  gold  coin  which  indicates  that  Babar  acknowledged 
the  suzerainty  ot  Shah  Ismii'il  Safawt,  adds:  *'We  can  now  understand  the 
omission  in  Bribar*s  *  Memoirs  *  of  the  occurrences  which  fell  between  the 
])oginning  ol  914  h.  and  that  oi  925  h.** 

j.R.A.R.  1906.  49 
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autobiography  from  which  he  has  omitted  the  record  of  certain 
years;  it  is  criticised  adversely,  and  blame  is  attributed  as 
though  it  were  a  composed  and  considered  book.  This  it 
certainly  is  not ;  it  is,  in  truth,  a  group  of  three  fragments, 
two  of  which  are  a  diary  and  one  a  narrative.  What  stands 
first  in  all  versions  of  the  Bdbar-ndma,  and  is  the  record 
of  his  earKer  years,  was  written  eight  years  later  than  the 
thirteen  (lunar)  months'  fragment  of  his  diary  that  follows 
it.  The  second  length  of  diary  partly  coincides  in  date  of 
composition  with  the  narrative,  is  probably  partly  earlier, 
and  breaks  off  some  sixteen  months  before  Babar's  death — 
months  during  which  there  is  good  ground  for  believing 
he  was  occupied  in  the  composition  of  the  first  section  of 
the  book  (i.e.  the  narrative). 

It  is  tolerably  safe  to  say  that  both  lengths  of  diary 
were  with  Babar  in  Hindustan;  they  were  associated  in 
his  possession  with  the  TFdqi^  he  was  writing;  they  have 
remained  so  associated  and  they  are  its  only  known  sequel. 
But  these  diaries  arc  no  integral  part  of  his  composed 
autobiography ;  they  are  rough  material ;  they  might  have 
been  incorporated  if  he  had  carried  on  his  narrative ;  they 
remain  unworked,  awaiting  the  dead  hand  of  the  craftsman. 

This  analysis  of  the  book  explains  lacuna  A  as  simply  due 
to  Biibar's  death. 

It  may  be  urged  however,  by  those  who  blame  him,  that 
this  gap  is  not  due  to  failure  to  progress  beyond  the  broken 
passage  of  1508  (914  ii.),  but  to  rejection  by  Babar  of  his 
diary  antecedent  to  1519  (925  h.). 

Natural  as  is  the  supposition  that  Babar  would  keep 
a  diary  from  the  time  of  his  conquest  of  Kabul  in  1504 
(910  H.)  and  after  the  custom  of  kings,  it  must  be  said 
that  nothing  is  known  which  shows  that  he  did  so  earlier 
than  1519  (925  h.).  Let  it  be  assumed  however,  that  he 
had  kept  one,  and  that  when  he  was  composing  his  auto- 
biography in  Hindustan,  he  was  in  a  position  to  choose  from 
it  what  to  preserve  and  what  to  suppress,  just  as  a  person 
might  do  to-day  if  he  feared  the  evil  day  of  publication  of 
his  affairs.     What  was  there  to  lead  him  to  destroy  the 
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record  of  almost  nine  years?  Was  there  nothing  done  in 
these  parallel  to  events  chronicled  ?  Were  there  no  triumphs 
of  which  he  might  be  proud  P  Assuredly  there  was  much  to 
tempt  recital.  In  those  unrecorded  years  he  put  down  the 
Mughiil  Rebellion  of  914  h.  with  acts  of  daring  personal 
bravery,  himself  five  times  the  champion  of  his  cause  in 
single  combat ;  he  crushed  another  revolt  of  the  same 
faithless  horde  in  920  h.  ;  he  was  the  thrice-crowned  king 
of  Saraarqand,  with  lands  that  stretched  from  Tartary  to 
Ghaznl ;  ^  he  was  King  of  Kabul  throughout  the  missing 
period ;  during  five  of  its  years  he  kept  backward  pressure 
on  the  tribes  that  hemmed  him  round ;  he  took  the  forward 
steps  which  later  gave  him  Qandahilr ;  moreover,  in  it  there 
were  sons  bom  to  him — Kamran  and  'Askari — and  several 
daughters,  home  events  these  such  as  he  is  apt  to  chronicle. 

The  gap  includes  also  defeat  and  loss  of  Samarqand, 
coquetry  with  Shi'a  heresy  and  relations  with  Shah  Isma'Il. 
As  there  is  this  gap,  history  fails  us,  for  Babar  was  both 
maker  and  writer  of  the  history  of  his  time.  How  a  man 
of  whom  nothing  is  known  will  deal  with  untoward  topics  is 
matter  of  pure  surmise.  Of  Babar  it  is  known  that  he  was 
a  frank  and  fearless  writer  who  did  not  spare  to  blame  himself, 
and  who,  in  a  considered  narrative,  has  written  down  much 
defeat  and  misery.  That  he  would  blot  out  record  is  not  a 
just  inference  from  what  is  known  of  him  as  man  and  author. 

The  second  gap  is  more  difficult  to  explain  than  the  first, 
because  it  occurs  in  the  diary,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why 
the  habit  of  a  daily  chronicle  should  be  laid  aside  by  a  man 
whose  interest  in  letters  was  not  casual.  That  there  was  no 
remission  in  Babar's  literary  activities  is  clear  from  the  fact 
that  within  this  gap,  in  1522  (928  h.),  he  produced  a  religious 
poem  of  2,000  lines  on  the  Muhammadan  faith.^     It  is  not 

'  ''History  of  India — Babar  and  Humayun.'*  William  Erslrine ;  London, 
1854,  vol.  i,  p.  339. 

2  I  am  indebted  to  my  busband  for  details  about  this  poem.  It  is  the  Mubin, 
of  which  half  has  been  published  by  Professor  Berezine  in  his  Chrestomathie 
Turqur.  It  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Sprenger  in  the  Z.D.M.G.,  xvi  (1862), 
p.  87,  and  as  hi^lily  orthodox.  It  is  mentioned  by  Abii*l-fazl  when  enumerating 
the  writinp:s  of  Babar  {Akbar-nama^  II.  Beveridge,  i,  278),  in  the  **  Fragments" 
(Pavet  de  Courteille,  ii,  461),  and  by  Teufel  (Z.D.M.G.,  1883,  p.  141). 
It  is  quoted  from  by  Babar  (f.  35U). 
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as  though  he  had  lived  a  life  too  dull  to  stimulate  record ; 
the  silent  years  were  full  and  stirring,  much  on  the  march 
or  in  camp  it  is  true,  but  so  were  those  earlier  and  later. 
Like  any  other  considerable  length  of  his  life,  this  was 
a  tissue  of  triumph  and  failure  and  held  some  lasting  success. 

In  truth,  it  is  the  presence  in  Hindustan  of  the  thirteen 
months'  fragment  of  diary  which  makes  explanation  of  it» 
succeeding  gap  difficult.  But  for  this,  an  earlier  diary  than 
that  of  1526  (932  h.)  might  be  supposed  kept  and  left  behind 
in  Kabul  when  Babar  set  out  on  his  last  expedition  to 
Hindustan  ;  or  it  might  be  thought  that  no  earlier  diary  had 
been  kept,  in  which  case  lacuna  B  would  be  explainable^ 
like  lacuna  A,  bv  death. 

The  cause  of  lacuna  C  may  well  be  personal.  It  is 
a  matter  of  history  that  Babar  withdrew  from  active  part  in 
public  affairs  some  time  before  his  death.  His  family^ 
Maham,  Dil-dar  and  his  girls,  had  joined  him  after  some 
years  of  absence ;  there  were  excursions  made  together ;  he 
was  working  on  his  autobiography;  he  was,  as  Gul-badan 
says,  "aweary  of  ruling  and  reigning,"  and  thought  of 
abdication;  a  son,  Alwar,  died;  Humayun  fell  grievously  ill; 
then  came  Babar 's  self- dedication,  last  illness,  and  the  end. 

To  drop  a  record  of  events  in  which  he  had  little  part  waa 
the  outcome  of  his  circumstances. 

The  six  months'  gap  of  1528  (934  h.)  suggests  no  reason 
for  its  occurrence.  It  would  suit,  but  it  would  not  be 
warranted,  to  attribute  it  to  loss  in  a  storm  of  May  26th, 
1529  (Ramazan  16,  935  h.),  which  blew  down  Babar's  tent 
and  scattered  his  papers,  so  that  they  were  soaked  and  were 
gathered  in  again  with  difficulty. 

The  blank  of  June,  1503  cir.  to  June,  1504  (end  of  908  u. 
and  909  h.),  has  accretions  of  some  interest.  Occurring  as 
it  does  within  the  considered  narrative,  it  may  be  deliberate^ 
and  this  becaiise  its  record  is  summarised  elsewhere  (f.  3A), 
or  because  it,  Babar's  twenty-second  year,  was  one  of 
destitution  and  homeless  wandering. 

The  Haydarabad  MS.  gives  a  hint  that  Babar  once  wrote  or 
meant  to  write  the  record  of  this  year.     It  is  but  faint,  the 
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involved  dates  are  uncertain,  and  it  may  be  nothing,  but  it 
deserves  attention  both  as  conveyed  by  a  careful  scribe  and, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  other  instances  of  what  look  like  exact 
copying,  because  it  is  derived  from  that  scribe's  good  source. 

On  f.  120  of  the  text  the  second  and  third  lines  contain 
the  statement  that  Babar  quitted  Far^ana  for  Khurasan. 
It  is  natural  to  regard  the  two  lines  as  recording  the  same 
act,  but  this  is  not  necessarily  so,  because  Babar's  acts  may 
well  have  allowed  the  two  departures  mentioned  below. 

In  the  end  of  908  h.,  but  not  chronicled  by  Babar,  there 
occurred  the  defeat  of  the  Khans  by  Shaybdnl  in  the  Akhsi 
territory,  which  led  Babar,  who  escaped  capture,  to  take 
refuge  in  the  hills  of  Asfera.  He  tried  in  vain  to  leave  that 
region,  and  was  hunted  from  place  to  place  by  Shaybdni  for 
"  as  much  as  a  year.''  When  he  first  found  himself  separated 
from  his  uncles  and  without  following,  he  would  and  did  try 
to  get  away.  This  must  have  been  early  in  909  h.  ;  his 
actual  escape  for  Khurasan  was  in  910  h.  The  two  state- 
ments vary  in  a  slight  fashion  which  suits  the  facts.  In 
909  H.  he  was  an  exile  and  without  much  following,  but  he 
had  just  left  a  hospitable  base  and  must  have  fled  from  the 
rout  on  horseback.  He  "  mounted  "  to  ride  forth.  When  he 
started  in  910  h.,  after  his  year  of  destitution  and  harassment 
amongst  the  hills,  he  was  in  far  worse  case  (36) ;  he  had 
with  him  a  ragged  crew,  "mostly  on  foot.'*  There  is  no 
word  of  "mounting." 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  examine,  this  hint  is  given 
only  by  the  Haydarabiid  MS. ;  it  adds  to  the  testimony 
detailed  later,  that  this  may  be  a  transcript  made  direct  from 
Babar's  autogra})h  manuscript.  I  must  add  however,  that 
if  further  research  show  there  can  be  nothing  in  the  doubled 
statement,  this  will  not  weaken  the  scribe's  position  for 
care ;  it  will  dissipate  only  my  small  surmise.  The  period 
concerned  has  not  been  written  of  fully,  and  at  least  I  have 
advanced  nothing  which  is  contradicted  by  Mr.  Erskine's 
"  Life  of  Babar." 

At  this  point  (909  h.)  I  shall  take  leave  for  a  short 
excursion  amongst  the  manuscripts. 
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The  Memoirs  and  its  bases,  the  Elphinstone  and  the 
'Abdu'r-rahim  Codices,  have  all  lost  some  part  of  the  record 
of  908  H.  The  last  topic  of  this  year  in  the  fullest  known 
transcripts  is  an  expression  of  resolve  by  Babar  to  go  to 
EJiurasan.  Mr.  Erskine  did  not  see  all  the  record  of  908  h., 
or  know  of  Babar's  resolve.  He  places  the  departure,  with 
historical  correctness,  under  910  h.  Dr.  Ihninsky,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  before  him  the  full  record  of  908  h.,  and 
started  the  exile  off  at  once  in  909  h.  He  (perhaps  Dr.  Kehr) 
made  a  little  chronological  slip  because  he  had  the  better 
text  before  him;  it  would  not  be  easy  to  divine,  without 
more  historical  touch  than  Dr.  Ihninsky  lays  claim  to  possess, 
that  an  expressed  intention  of  departure  would  wait  through 
a  blank  year  for  fulfilment. 

What  has  just  been  said  illustrates  the  singular  extent  to 
which  work  on  Babar's  book  has  been  done  on  single  TurkI 
transcripts  and  without  collation.  That  this  has  been  so 
enhances  the  value  of  the  Haydariibad  replica,  and  supports 
the  opinion  that  few  Turki  copies  were  ever  made. 

What  will  now  be  said  on  single-text  work  is  surprising, 
but  it  rests  on  a  good  basis  and  is  easily  tested.  If  we 
begin  with  what  may  be  grouped  as  the  Indian  work  on  the 
Babar-ndma,  we  find  that  from  one  and  the  same  mutilated 
manuscript,  which  was  the  Elphinstone  or  its  exact  replica, 
were  made  both  the  Persian  translations,  i.e.  those  of  1586 
and  1590.  This  same  Turk!  copy,  or  its  Persian  rendering, 
is  all  of  Turk!  that  is  behind  the  Memoirs.  Upon  it 
Humayun  made  his  note,  sub  anno  932  h.,  and  on  it  a  later 
emperor,  who  may  well  be  Shah- jahan,  made  his,  8m.  935  h. 
If  we  now  turn  to  the  stream  of  work  which  has  issued 
from  a  Russian  source,  we  find  that  behind  Ilminsky's 
imprint,  Pavet  de  Courteille's  French  translation  and  TeufeFs 
discussion  of  the  "  Fragments,"  there  is  no  other  Turk!  basis 
than  the  defective  but  valuable  transcript  made  by  Kehr. 

A  modern  worker  enjoys  an  unearned  increment  of  ease 
and  opportunity  through  spread  of  information  and  by 
numerous  small  agrSmena  of  civilisation  and  courtesy. 
This  advantage  is  emphasised    by    the    facts    that    when 
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Mr.  Elphinstone,  in  India,  was  sending  to  Bukhara  in 
1813  for  a  Babar-ndma,  the  Haydarabad  MS.  had  been 
settled  long  in  its  Dakhin  home ;  and  when  Dr.  Uminsky, 
in  Russia,  had  to  say  he  did  not  know  Dr.  Kehr's  source, 
the  Senkovski,  text  and  colophon  of  which  are  guideposts  to 
Bukhara,  was  in  St.  Petersburg. 

Mr.  Erskine  worked  from  two  Persian  manuscripts,  one 
not  first-rate,  the  other  far  below  it;  his  Turki  source  was 
very  incomplete  through  mutilation.  To-day  a  score  of 
Persian  copies,  some  of  the  highest  rank,  can  be  consulted 
with  ease ;  and  without  leaving  England,  I  have  examined 
seven  out  of  the  eight  accessible  Turk!  examples. 


The  Manuscripts. 

I  shall  now  endeavoiu*  to  show  that  of  the  Turk!  manu- 
scripts available,  the  Haydarabad  Codex  only  is  worthy  of 
reproduction.  The  following  table  enumerates  all  of  which 
I  have  heard,  and  gives  of  these,  particidars  such  as  to  allow 
comparison  of  decisive  points,  while  further  details  are 
grouped  later  under  the  head  of  each  transcript. 

The  number  of  manuscripts  tabulated  is  thirteen.  Of 
these  two  have  eluded  my  search  altogether;  a  third  is 
well  known,  but  missing  from  its  assigned  place ;  a  fourth 
and  fifth  are  known  only  through  their  descendants,  which 
arc  imperfect ;  a  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
are  defective  or  incomplete,  or  both ;  an  eleventh  ^  is 
complete,^  western  and  defective ;  a  twelfth  appears  to  be 
a  transcript  of  the  last-named,  shares  its  defects,  and  is 
modem ;  the  thirteenth  is  complete,  well-preserved,  careful, 
and  is  the  Haydarabad  Codex. 


^  By  the  kindness  of  Professor  C.  Salemann  and  Dr.  Alexander  Kreisbere, 
Nos.  11  and  12  were  lent  for  my  use  in  the  India  Office,  where  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  F.  W.  Thomas  for  taking  them  into  his  charge. 

^  By  *  complete  *  is  meant  here,  with  minor  omissions  but  a  transcript  of  the 
whole  book,  not  a  copy  of  a  part. 
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No.  I.    The  Emjyeror  Bdhar's  Autograph  MS. 

No  information  has  reached  me  which  allows  surmise  that 
the  original  autograph  manuscript  of  the  Bdhar-nama  still 
exists.  It  would  be  natural  to  look  for  it  in  the  library  of 
some  descendant  of  the  Timurid  Emperors ;  but  unf  ortimately, 
all  questions  of  the  preservation  of  books  in  Hindustan 
have  been  complicated  by  political  turmoil  and  its  sequel  of 
destruction.  A  case  in  point  involves  a  Wdqi'dt-i'  bdbari 
which,  with  one  fellow-survivor,  now  represents  the  former 
library  of  the  Agra  College  and  which  owes  its  safety  during 
the  Mutiny  to  its  having  been  lent  out. 

Some  points  about  the  Elphinstone  MS.  suggest  that  it 
is  Babar's  original,  but  they  are  points  which  turn  on  the 
exact  use  of  words  and  cannot  now  be  decided. 

One  thing  is  on  record  of  Babar's  original  MS. ;  as  far 
as  it  had  then  gone,  it  was  copied  in  1529  (935  h.).  (See 
No.  II.) 

Two  conjectures  may  be  made  about  it,  but  only  in  lightest 
fashion.  The  first  is  that  it  was  copied  by  *Airu'l-katib  for 
Humayiin  in  1530  (937  h.),  a  surmise  extracted  from  the 
Alwiir  colophon  which  will  be  found  printed  at  p.  761 ;  the 
second,  that  to  it  Jahanglr  added  his  TurkI  chapters  (p.  756). 

Its  likely  fate  after  Babar's  death  is  that  it  left  Hindustan 
at  the  Timurid  exodus  in  1540,  and  went  either  with 
Huraayun  into  his  wandering  exile  or  with  Kamran  to 
Kabul.  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  it  was  in  Hindiistan 
when  the  Persian  translations  were  made,  since  these  are 
both  from  a  mutilated  transcript.  To  this  improbability, 
however,  there  is  the  alternative  that  the  Elphinstone  MS. 
(from  which  the  translations  were  made)  is  Babar's  original 
MS.  If  the  now  missing  Elphinstone  Codex  should  be 
found,  it  will  become  clear  whether  it  is  Babar's  or  whether 
it  is  an  exact  transcript  of  an  early  and  now  lost  manuscript 
on  which  were  made  the  various  royal  notes.  ^ 


'  Tho  Bukhara    ^IS.    has    not    these,    and    thus    is    excluded    from    con- 
siderution  here. 
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No.  II.   Khicdja  Kaldn'a  MS. 

Of  this  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  more  than  is  told 
by  Babar  (f.  363),  viz.,  that  a  copy  of  as  much  as  had  then 
been  written  was  made  by  the  Emperor's  order  and  at  the 
request  of  Khwaja  Kalan  Ahrdrt  Samarqandi  in  1529,  and 
that  it  was  despatched  from  Agra  on  March  5th,  1529 
(935  H.),  after  the  Khwaja  had  set  out  for  home. 

No  known  transcript  ends  where  this  must  have  ended  if 
the  diaries  were  sent  as  well  as  the  narrative  section  of 
the  book. 

No.  III.    The  Elphimtone  MS. 

Of  this  transcript  it  is  desirable  to  write  at  length,  not 
only  because  of  its  varied  points  of  interest,  but  because  it 
is  missing  and  thus  the  more  demands  full  description.  As 
will  be  seen,  it  propounds  several  riddles.  Moreover,  it  has 
the  real  and  abiding  interest  of  having  been  used  by  both 
Persian  and  English  translators  of  Babar's  book.  In 
addition  to  this,  if  a  word  of  Mr.  Erskine's  is  strictly 
used,  and  its  royal  notes  are  *  marginal,'  it  bears  an 
autograph  attested  note  by  Humayun,  and  another,  un- 
attested but  royal  in  style,  which  may  well  be  Shah-jahan's. 
Moreover,  as  a  royal  possession,  Jahanglr  may  have  made 
to  it  those  additions  in  TurkI  of  which  he  writes  under 
the  second  year  of  his  reign  in  his  (so-called)  Tuzak  and 
which  seem  likely  to  be  portions  of  the  "  Fragments  " 
that  were  first  brought  to  public  notice  by  Dr.  Ilminsky,. 
have  been  discussed  by  Dr.  Teufel,  and  still  remain  for 
final  examination. 

As  has  been  said,  there  is  even  much  that  makes  for  the 
surmise  that  the  Elphinstone  MS.  is  the  text  of  supreme 
importance,  Babar's  autograph  manuscript.  This  can  only 
be  known  if  good  fortune  brings  it  from  its  long  seclusion. 

From  internal  evidence,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the 
Elphinstone  MS.  or  its  exact  archetype  was  owned  by  Babar's 
descendants.      If  it  is  not  his  own,  it  may  be   the  copy 
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completed  for  Humayun  as  mentioned  in  the  incongruous 
colophon  of  the  Alwar  Persian  text  which  is  inserted  later 
in  this  notice  (p.  761).  The  transcript  mentioned  there  as 
finished  in  1530  (937  h.)  cannot  but  be  a  Turk!  one  if  the 
Persian  translations  were  made  at  the  dates  recorded  for  them. 
The  next  news  about  the  Elphinstone  Codex  is  conveyed 
in  a  note  made  upon  it  by  the  Emperor  Humayun,  which 
is  attested  by  him,  and  which  Mr.  Erskine  describes  as 
*  marginal.'  The  date  of  its  inscription  is  to  be  inferred  as 
1551-2  (959  H.),  because  Himiayiin  says  in  it  that  he  was 
46  (lunar)  years  old  when  he  made  it,  and  he  was  bom  on 
March  6th,  1508  (913  h.).  The  first  part  of  this  note  is 
made  as  though  it  were  a  sentence  of  Babar's  text ;  the 
second  part  of  it  is  an  explanation  given  by  Humayun  of 
his  reason  for  adding  the  first  part  and  is  followed  by  his 
attested  signature  ;  and  the  third,  in  every  Persian  MS.  that 
I  have  seen  (no  Turk!  one  has  it  in  this  form),  consists  of 
a  scribe's  note  to  the  effect  that  what  he  has  copied  is 
a  copy,  more  or  less  remote,  of  the  blessed  royal  hand- 
writing.^    If  this  note  be  truly  marginal,  the  manuscript 

^  This  note  (Ioch  not  appear  in  the  Ilaydarabad  MS.  ;  its  place  would  be  on 
t.  263,  litter  the  toj)ic  of  Rahniat  pidda.  It  can  be  seen  m  the  form  given 
below  in  the  'Abdu  r-rahini  Persian  translation.  Mr.  Erskine  does  not  say  in 
what  lanp^uaj^e  it  was  written  in  the  Elphinstone  MS.  With  slight  intervariation, 
the  bare  statement  of  the  ceremonial  act  which  Humayun  enters  as  for  Babar  is 
given  by  Ilminsky  and  by  the  University  MS.,  and  therefore  presumably  by  Kehr. 
The  pa*isage  varies  much  in  form  from  that  in  the  Persian  text,  is  shorter, 
unattivsted,  and,  after  the  psendo-  Habar  statement,  differs  widely.  It  draws  an 
inference  as  to  the  year  of  inscription.  It  is  safer  to  conclude  from  it  nothing 
until  the  Bukhara  or  Elphinstone  Codex  can  be  seen. 

The  note  in  all  the  'Abdu*r-rabim  transhitions  is  as  follows.  There  are  slight 
variations  in  the  scribes'  entries,  as  they  are  nearer  or  further  from  the  *  blessed 
handwriting.* 

B.M.  Add.  26,200,  f.  248,  I.  6 : 

(>lr^  ^  V^^  ^>=^  ^V  J^  ^^»^jV  cT^  <-lr^  cT^J^ 

SjjS»^   ^\j   aJ^   JL)  ^^p-^  i-U?"  cT^  J'^  J^'  1*^^  <^'Wi 


It  should  bo  said  here  that  doubt  rests  upon  Mr.  Erskine's  mterpretation  in 
the  Memoirs  of  this  note. 
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on  which  it  is  inscribed  can  hardly  be  other  than  Babar's 
original  or  the  surmised  copy  made  for  Humayun  and  of 
almost  contemporary  date. 

Our  next  scanty  gleaning  of  news  is  in  shape  of  a  note 
entered  on  the  MS.  where  the  record  of  908  h.  breaks  off,  and 
which  laments  loss  of  matter.  It  is  reproduced  in  Payanda 
Hasan's  Persian  translation,  and  it  may  have  been  made 
in  both  places  by  him.  It  is  repeated  and  its  lament  echoed 
by  Dr.  Leyden  in  his  manuscript  translation,  and  from  this 
it  has  found  its  way  through  Mr.  Erskine  into  the  Memoirs. 
Such  early  mutilation  of  the  Elphinstone  MS.  makes  for  its 
having  shared  the  historic  vicissitudes  of  travel  to  which 
Hmnayun's  library  was  subjected. 

This  note  brings  the  story  of  the  MS.  down  to  not  later 
than  1586  (994  h.). 

Next  in  time  is  news  conjectured  from  a  reference  which 
the  Emperor  Jahangir  makes  to  a  Babar-ndma  imder  date 
of  his  second  year,  1015  h.  (1606).^  It  is  the  earlier  and 
later  ownership  of  the  Elphinstone  MS.  by  Timurid  emperors 
that  gives  force  to  this  conjecture.  If  a  true  surmise,  it 
brings  the  story  down  to  1607. 

The  passage  is  as  follows : — 


>r^^-^  J^  LT^^J-'  ^J^^  ^^'^  L.W'^  J^^^  ^r^.J'-H 

f-^  ^J^  v/y^  e;^y  J  d^ j^  C^  ^^^  J"^  J^^^y^j^ 

^  Tuzak-i-Jahdngirlf  Saj-yid  Aljmad ;  Aligarh,  1864,  p.  52.  Also  B.M. 
Add.  26,215,  p.  79.  Mr.  Erskiue  has  translated  the  passage  (B.M.  Add. 
26,611,  p.  82)  with  restriction  of  the  word  khaft  to  '  handwnting  in  a  way  which 
does  not  agree  with  the  reading  of  M.  Langlcs,  who  based  on  it  a  statement 
that  Jahangir  added  to  the  text  of  Bihar's  book.  (Biographie  Umvernellfy 
art.  Babour.) 

Reference  to  M.  Langl6s'  view  will  be  found  in  the  preface  of  the  Memoirs, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  when  this  reference  was  made  Mr.  Erskiue  did 
uot  know  the  Tuzak-i-jahangxri, 
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I  refrain  from  offering  any  translation  of  this,  because 
from  it  Mr.  Erskine  and  M.  Langles  have  derived  differing 
statements  through  varying  reading  of  the  word  khatty 
and  I  have  little  better  material  yet  than  they  had  for 
arriving  at  correctness.  The  Elphinstone  MS.  might  help  to 
translate  accurately,  but  I  surmise  that  the  Bukhara  would 
be  the  better  guide.  ^ 

No  codex  I  have  seen  contains  anything  signed  by 
Jahanglr  in  accordance  with  the  statement  made  in  the 
passage  just  quoted.  No  signature  to  the  "  Fragments  "  is 
quoted  by  Ilminsky  from  Kehr;  but  in  Kehr's  copy  they 
are  displaced,  and  they  may  be  signed  where  they  first 
occur  in  any  Russian  Bdhnr-ndma — i.e.  presumably,  in  the 
Bukhara  manuscript.  Something  might  and  almost  certainly 
would  be  learned  from  the  Bukhara  either  for  or  against 
the  suggestion  that  these  "  Fragments  "  or  parts  of  them  are 
Jahangir's  Turki  additions. 

Mr.  Erskine  found,  *  marginal,'  on  the  Elphinstone  MS., 
a  second  royal  note  which  he  attributes  to  Humayun. 
There  is  much  against  this  attribution.  High  as  is  the 
estimate  of  his  work  which  all  who  know  it  must  form, 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  although  he  went  over  his 
translation  both  with  Dr.  Leyden's  translation  of  a  part  of 
the  Elphinstone  MS.  and  with  the  Elphinstone  itself  (or 
all  it  then  contained),  this  was  collation  only ;  he  could  not 
have  had  with  the  Turk!  that  close  touch  which  he  had 
with  the  Persian  text.  Little  points  must  have  escaped 
him.  A  moment's  occupation  in  thought  of  his  position 
will  show  that  details  which  he  could  not  have  missed  from 
his  Persian  text  might  easily  have  passed  unnoticed  in 
collation.  This  implies  no  blame ;  it  explains  blanks  in 
information  which  would  have  been  filled  had  his  basal 
transcript  been  in  Turki. 

As  to  this  second  note,  which  concerns  the  amrat  fruit,. 


^  The  help  of  the  Elphinptone  MS.  could  not  be  direct  since  it  had  loBt  all  but 
a  Hhort  passage  ot  the  record  of  932  h.  before  it  came  into  Mr.  firskine's  handi), 
but  I  have  a  hint  of  collateral  help  in  slight  marginal  notes  upon  it,  of  which  the 
handwriting  might  bo  decisive. 
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what  makes  against  its  being  Humayun's  is  that  it  is  not 
attested,  as  is  his  first ;  at  least,  no  attestation  is  quoted  in 
the  English  version,  or  with  the  copy  of  the  note  which 
chances  to  be  in  the  British  Museum  amongst  Mr.  Erskine's 
papers.^  Moreover,  it  does  not  appear  in  the  Persian 
translations,  an  absence  which  implies  that  it  was  entered 
later  than  their  dates  and  therefore  cannot  be  by  Humayun. 
Again,  it  mentions  Babar  by  a  style  unlike  Humayun's,  and 
speaks  of  him  with  disrespect. 

This  amrat  fruit  note  cannot  be  Jahangir's,  because  he 
made  his  additions  in  Turki,  and  it  is  in  Persian.  It  occurs 
only  in  the  Elphinstone  Codex ;  its  royal  style,  its  dar 
zamdn-i-mdy  testifies  to  its  origin.  Its  author  is  plausibly 
Shah- jahan.  If  truly  marginal,  the  finding  of  the  Elphinstone 
MS.  would  allow  recognition  of  the  handwriting. 

It  is  a  long  stride  to  another  item  of  news,  which  is  one 
of  great  importance  since  it  brings  the  manuscript  into  the 
European  world  and  spreads  wider  Babar's  fame.  Unfor- 
tunately we  learn  merely  a  fact — ^that  it  was  purchased  in 
Peshawar  by  Mr.  Elphinstone  in  1809,  and  when  on  his 
mission  to  Kabul.  Later  on  he  wrot€  of  it  to  Mr.  Erskine  as 
"  old  and  valuable,"  ^  but  no  details  as  to  seals  or  other  marks 
of  earlier  ownership  have  come  down  to  us.  It  must  have 
been  soon  after  its  purchase  that  it  was  lent  to  Dr.  Leyden, 
who  translated  a  part  of  it,  was  cut  short  in  his  work  by 
death,  and  had  honour  done  with  amplest  measure  to  his 
unfinished  fragment  by  Mr.  Erskine,  who  incorporated  it  in 
the  Memoirs  in  1811.^ 


1  B.M.  Add.  26,605,  p.  88. 

'  These  words  are  quoted  from  an  unpublished  letter,  for  access  to  which, 
as  to  all  others  quoted,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  William  Erskine's  grandson, 
Mr.  Lestocq  Erskine. 

'  Dr.  Leyden  translated  (see  Havdarabad  Codex)  as  far  as  f.  180,  and  a 
fragment  from  f.  2165  to  f.  2235.  Efis  share  in  the  Memoirs  is  small,  but  with 
characteristic  generosity  Mr.  Erskine  equally  divided  the  honour  of  its  production 
with  him.  I)r.  I/eycien  was  a  man  who  would  have  rivalled  his  friend  in 
generosity;  he  would  have  wished  posterity  to  allot  to  Mr.  Erskine  the  just 
share  of  praise.  The  story  of  the  genesis  of  the  Memoirs,  with  its  pleasant 
accompamment  of  friendly  acts  and  words,  is  agreeable  reading  and  should  be 
made  aGoessible  to  a  wider  public. 
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In  1814  ^  it  was  collated  by  Mr.  Erskine  with  his  trans- 
lation from  the  Persian  text,  and  with  him  it  remained, 
because  Mr.  Elphinstone  said  it  was  safer  so. 

In  1816  there  being  correspondence  between  the  two  men 
as  to  the  best  place  in  which  to  deposit  it  and  certain  Turk! 
papers  (its  vocabularies  P),  it  was  decided  to  entrust  it  to  the 
chief  library  of  their  mother  city.  That  it  was  so  deposited  . 
there  appears  to  be  no  doubt.  The  following  three  items  of 
testimony,  two  from  M.  Gar9in  de  Tassy  and  one  from 
Mr.  Erskine,  confirm  the  decision  taken  in  1816,  and  locate 
the  manuscript  down  to  1848  in  the  Advocates  Library. 

The  first  is  a  letter  (hitherto  unpublished)  addressed  to 
Mr.  Erskine : — 

**44,  Bloomsbury  Square, 
London. 
August  30,  1841. 
**  Monsieur, 

Mon  estimable  ami  et  confrere,  M.  le  Chevalier  A.  Jaubert, 
professeur  de  turc,  etc.,  m'a  charge  lors  de  mon  depart  pour 
Londres,  il  y  a  quelques  semaines,  de  m'informer  ou  se  trouve  en 
CO  moment  le  MS.  jagatai  des  Memotres  de  JBahar,  dont  vous  avez 
])ublie  une  intoressante  traduction  accompagnee  de  savantes  notes. 
Personne  d  Londres  n*a  pu  repondre  a  cette  question ;  mais  M.  le 
Professeur  Wilson  m'a  engage  d  vous  ecrire  pour  vous  la  faire 
il  vous-memc.  Je  vous  prie  do  m'excuser  la  liberte  que  je  prends 
et  de  croire  que  je  m'estimerais  heureux  de  bonne  vous  etre  d  mon 
tour  bon  d  quelque  chose.  Je  partirai  dans  une  quinzaine  pour 
Paris;  je  me  chargerai  volontiers  de  vos  commissions.  Pai 
rhonneur  d'etre,  avec  respect.  Monsieur, 

"  Votre  tr^s  humble  serviteur, 

GARfiN  DE  Tassy." 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  Journal  Asiatique  of 
February  11th,  1842  :— 


*  The  MS.  got  mislaid  after  Leyden*8  executors  had  returned  it  to  Elphinstone, 
and  to  this  circumstance  we  owe  our  knowledge  that  there  was  a  Turk!  text  in 
Bukhara  at  the  time,  news  of  which  had  reached  Mr.  Elphinstone,  for  he  wrote 
to  Mir  'Izzatu'l-lah— the  author  of  **  Travels  in  Central  Asia  in  1812-1813" 
Calcutta,  1872) — to  ask  him  to  procure  another  copy  in  Bu]^ara  for  Mr.  EnJdne. 
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*'-4  M.  le  Bedacteur  du  'Journal  Asiatiqtie,^ 

Dans  Particle  plein  d*interet  que  M.  A.  Belin  a  consacre 
k  Pexamen  des  Chrestomathies  Orientales  (Janvier,  1845)  .... 
il  est  dit  que  le  MS.  jaghatai  des  Metnoires  de  JBdhar  se  trouye 
d  la  Bibliotheque  du  College  do  Fort  William.  Ce  document 
manque  d'exactitude,  comme  celui  que  feu  Davids  a  donne  dans 
sa  Grammaire  Turque,  p.  xxxiv  de  la  preface,  oii  il  est  dit  que 
le  MS.  de  Memoires  des  Bdhar  qui  appartenait  au  feu  Dr.  Leyden 
se  trouve  dans  la  Bibliotheque  de  la  Compagnie  des  Indes 
{k  Londres).  Le  fait  est  que  ce  precieux  MS.,  d'apr^s  lequel 
MM.  Leyden*  et  Erskine  ont  redige  leur  estimable  traduction 
anglaise,  est  actuellement  4  la  Bibliotht^que  des  Avocats  d 
Edinbourg.  C'est  de  M.  Erskine  lui-meme  que  je  tiens  en 
renseignement  qu'il  me  parait  utile  de  fairo  connaltre.    Agreez,  etc. 

**Gahcin  de  Tassy." 

Next  comes  an  authoritative  and  signed  statement  from 
Mr.  Erskine  himself,  in  the  following  note  which  is  taken 
from  a  flyleaf  of  his  Turki  MS.  (British  Museum,  Add. 
26,234).  After  having  inscribed  there  what  is  virtually  a 
table  of  the  contents  of  the  volume,  Mr.  Erskine  writes: 
"  N.B.  The  folios  25-286  are  wanting  in  Mr.  Elphinstone's 
copy  of  the  original,  now  in  the  library  of  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates  at  Edinburgh.  See  'Memoirs  of  Babar/  p.  355, 
note.    William  Erskine,  Edinburgh,  December  25th,  1848."  * 

Unfortunately,  the  Elphinstone  Codex  cannot  be  found  by 
the  Keeper  of  the  Advocates  Library,  who  has  obliged  mo 
by  twice  making  search  for  it.  It  may  be  discovered  later^ 
and  it  is  allowable  to  listen  to  the  single  string  of  hope. 

I  have  mentioned  already  that  this  transcript  had  lost 
much  of  its  latter  portion  before  it  came  into  Mr.  Erskine's 


1  The  MS.  belonging  to  Dr.  Leyden  which  is  mentioned  above  is  really  in  the 
India  Office,  but  was  not  the  one  translated  from  by  Leyden,  who  used  the 
Elphinstone  Codex.  Davids  has,  however,  not  been  quite  correct  in  his  statement, 
and  there  is  a  MS.  which  belonged  to  the  College  of  Fort  William — ^i.e.  that 
of  the  Afdatio  Society  of  Bengal. 

>  The  above  note  suggests  that  Mr.  Erskine  had  the  Elphinstone  MS.  in  his 
hands  when  writing  it.  This  is  not  necessarily  so,  since  he  was  comparing' 
his  own  MS.  (now  in  the  British  Museum)  with  the  Memoirs,  which  is  annotated 
to  show  the  contents  of  the  Elphinstone. 
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hands ;  it  had  no  colophon  therefore,  to  attract  his  attention. 
One  exists  however,  which  would  fit  it,  and  which,  where  it 
stands  now,  is  singularly  out  of  place.  It  is  one  appended 
to  the  splendid  Persian  copy  of  the  *Abdu'r-rahim  Persian 
translation  which  belongs  to  the  Maharaja  of  Alwar.  It  is  as 
follows  : — 


i^Lj\^^  c^W  ^*^^jJ^^  (i)W^^  (J^  «jl^Ll  ^IcjSl  v-^^l^ 
j^  ^j-^  :J^\  Ayi  d  ^y^^  ii\J\  j^  <dll  ^It  ^^L^-Jb  sji,sf^ 

i\*a.k.\   ijS^\  ^-^  (LjUi  ^-^j  uy^^  7-f**'  ^^'^  L^^^  c^^^*^^ 

'  O^V.  C^:^^'  J:l>J  ,^^"^  ^^r^ 

This  colophon,  it  must  be  admitted,  offers  an  interesting 
little  problem.  Its  remarkable  character  and  incongruities 
were  first  published,  I  think,  by  Mr.  Beveridge.^ 

Where  it  is,  it  not  only  contradicts,  by  its  date,  the  historic 
ascription  of  the  Persian  translation  to  '  Abdu'r-rahim  Mirza 
Turkman^  but,  with  date  1531,  is  attached  to  a  book  which 
has,  interpolated  in  its  text,  the  note  made  by  Humayun  in 
1551-2. 

Not  only  so,  but  besides  the  seals  of  Akbar  and  Shah-jahan, 
that  of  Muhammad  Humayun  is  inscribed  within  the  volume. 


^  The  originui  roads  tuzuky  but  I  uug|^est  to  read  ba  turki^  or  even  ba  turk. 
Cf.  the  extract  of  Jahangir's  own  composition,  p.  756,  note.  If  this  colophon  be, 
OH  I  Kumiiue,  a  copy  or  part  adaptation  of  one  dated  937  h.,  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
Turki  word  tuziik  or  tiizuk  should  be  whittled  down  so  early.  Moreover,  there 
is  no  apparent  reason  for  calling  Babar's  book  by  the  inappropriate  name,  and 
one  of  which  there  is  no  other  known  example,  i.e.  Ttizuk-\-wdq\*'at-%-hdbari, 

'  The  points  of  this  colophon  essential  here  are  that  a  transcript  of  Babar's 
book  was  made  by  the  command  of  Mubammad  Humayun,  and  completed  on  the 
last  day  of  Jumaaa  II,  937  h.,  by  'Ali'uU-katib. 

'  To  the  incongruities  of  the  Alwar  colophon  Mr.  Beveridge  has  drawn 
attention  in  the  Asiatic  Quarterly  Review  ol  July  and  October,  1900.  The 
copy  of  the  colophon  printed  here  was  made  as  check  upon  his  own,  by  a  scribe 
of  the  Alwar  Raj,  Mubammad  Ibrahim  of  Dihli,  in  1900,  and  agrees  with 
a  third  copy  which  we  owe  to  Mr.  £.  Donison  Boss. 

J.B.A.B.  1905.  60 
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The  codex  is  of  regal  merit  and  of  early  date ;  it  has  been 
estimated  as  dating  even  so  early  as  1590,  the  year  in  which 
the  translation  was  made.  The  colophon  cannot  be  right :  it 
cannot  be  that  of  a  Persian  translation ;  it  cannot  in  1590 
describe  work  by  *Al?u'l-katib,  who  was  living  at  the  time  of 
Babar's  death,  a  well-known  scribe ;  and  Humayun's  seal 
can  only  be  here  for  some  special  reason. 

Until  some  better  explanation  is  discovered,  I  suggest  that 
as  the  Alwar  Codex  is  so  early  and  so  good,  it  may  be  the 
one  presented  to  Akbar  by  'Abdu'r-rahlm  Mirza ;  and  that, 
because  it  was  in  this  closest  touch  with  its  Turk!  original, 
a  spirit  of  piety  brought  over  from  that  original  its  seal 
(Himiayun's)  and  (modified?)  colophon,  thus  linking  source 
and  outcome  as  one  and  the  same  book,  even  in  dififering 
verbal  garb. 


{To  be  eoHtinued,) 
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xxvm. 

INDICES    TO    THE   DIWAK    OF    ABV    TAHMAM. 

By    D.    S.    MARGOLIOUTH. 

TT  will  probably  be  long  before  the  diwans  of  the  Arabic 
poets  are  fully  utilized  by  compilers  of  Moslem  history. 
Widely  read  in  Eastern  countries,  they  are  rarely  attractive 
to  European  taste,  trained  on  quite  different  models. 
European  editions,  such  as  might  be  expected  to  make  the 
most  of  the  historical  and  archaeological  matter  which  they 
contain,  are  not  in  many  cases  likely  to  be  attempted ;  and 
the  Oriental  editions,  though  sufficiently  trustworthy  in 
point  of  text,  usually  provide  the  historical  student  with 
little  in  the  way  of  help.  Ghiided  by  the  example  of 
Mr.  Guest,  who  indexed  Makrlzi  for  this  Journal,  the 
present  writer  hopes  to  make  the  access  to  some  of  these 
diwans  rather  easier,  by  furnishing  them  with  indices  of 
places,  persons,  and  certain  other  matters.  The  first  diwan 
with  which  he  will  deal  is  that  of  the  leader  of  the  great 
Abbasid  trio  which  consists  of  Abu  Tammam,  Buhturi,  and 
Mutanabbl. 

Abu  Tammam's  dlwan  was  published  at  Beyrut  in  1889, 
with  partial  vocalization  and  notes  by  Shahin  'Atiyyah ;  this 
edition  being  exhausted,  another  has  been  produced  this  year 
at  the  same  place  by  Muhyi'1-dln  al-Ehayyat.  Of  the 
numerous  misprints  and  errors  in  the  former  edition  some 
have  been  corrected  in  the  new ;  yet  a  great  many  remain, 
not  indeed  of  a  sort  which  is  likely  to  seriously  mislead  or 
delay  the  reader,  yet  such  as  should  have  disappeared  in 
a  new  edition.  Thus,  one  of  the  poet's  patrons  is  still 
repeatedly  called  Ibn  Abi  Dawud  in  the  headings  (1,  76, 
86,  etc.) ;  yet  the  rhymes  show  that  his  name  was  Ibn  Abi 
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Du'ad  (79,  82),  even  if  there  could  have  been  any  doubt 
in  the  case  of  so  famous  a  man.  The  explanations  given 
in  the  notes  are  often  erroneous.     So  in  the  line  (24) 


masdd  is  explained  as  *the  top  of  a  mountain';  but  from 
p.  80  we  learn  that  it  is  the  name  of  a  tribe,  known  also 
to  Ibn  Duraid.     On  p.  246 

audit  is  interpreted  awd'tl, '  first ' ;  of  course  it  is  the  participle 
from  aid,  'to  be  slack.'  On  p.  12,  in  a  line  quoted  by 
Mas'udl,  wine  is  said  to  be  jahmiyyat  al-ausd/:  the  editor 
thinks  this  means  'dark  of  attributes,'  but  it  must  surelv 
be  a  reference  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Jahmites  concerning 
the  attributes  of  God.  The  matter  contained  in  the  new 
edition  seems  identical  with  that  in  the  old,  save  that  some 
of  the  satires  published  in  1889  have  been  omitted  on  the 
ground  of  impropriety. 

Abu  Tammam  was  court-poet  under  Mu'tasim  and  Wathik, 
and  most  of  his  efforts,  or  at  any  rate  the  best  of  them, 
consist  of  encomiums  either  of  the  Caliphs  or  of  the  leading 
men  at  their  courts,  especially  Ahmad  Ibn  Abi  Du'ad  and 
Muhammad  Ibn  'Abd  al-Malik  al-Zayyat,  the  judge  and  vizier 
in  whom  Mu'tasim  placed  implicit  reliance.  The  themes  on 
which  he  dwells  most  are  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Babak 
by  al-AfshIn,  assisted  by  the  generals  Abu  Sa*id  Muhammad 
Ibn  Yusuf,  Abu  Dulaf,  and  Ja'far  al-Khayyat.  Babak, 
leader  of  the  Khurramites,  warred  with  considerable  success 
against  the  Caliphs,  and  was  finally  subdued  by  the  military 
genius  of  al- Af shin  and  the  treachery  of  his  Armenian  friends. 
His  execution  is  powerfully  described  by  our  poet,  p.  264. 
Al-Afshin  also  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  successful  raid 
by  which  Mu'tasim  rendered  himself  master  of  Ancyra  and 
Amorium,  celebrated  by  Abu  Tammam  in  one  of  his  most 
brilliant  odes  (7).     Presently  al-Afshin  fell  into  disfavour. 
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was  charged  with  idolatry  and  fire-worshipping,  was  im- 
prisoned  and  starved  to  death.  Abu  Tammam  now  re-echoes 
the  charges  (268),  and  describes  with  delight  the  fire  in 
which  the  hero's  bones  were  burned :  "he  prayed  to  it  when 
living,  he  is  burned  in  it  when  dead,  and  shall  enter  it  with 
the  evildoers." 

Several  other  men  of  eminence  figure  among  the  poet's 
patrons — *Abdallah  Ibn  Tahir,  Malik  Ibn  Tauk,  al- Hasan 
Ibn  Sahl,  etc.  Since  his  patrons  either  sent  for  him  or 
were  sought  by  him,  his  poems  enable  us  to  add  a  few 
biographical  details  to  those  preserved  by  the  author  of  the 
AghanT,  Mas'udI,  and  Ibn  Khillikan.  To  his  supposed 
Christian  descent  he  has  no  allusion  ;  but  he  boasts 
exceedingly  of  the  pagan  glories  of  his  tribe.  Somewhere 
in  Syria  was  his  earliest  home  (425) ;  thence  he  journeyed 
early  in  life  to  Egypt,  where  he  suffered  greatly  from 
poverty  (419-423  and  473)  ;  one  of  his  earliest  poems  (359) 
is  a  dirge  on  'Umair  Ibn  al-Walld,  who  was  killed  in  Egypt 
in  214  A.H.  (Tabarl,  iii,  1101),  followed  by  a  series  of  dirges 
on  Muhammad  Ibn  Humaid  al-Tusi,  killed  by  Babak  in  the 
same  year.  Many  of  the  places  which  he  professes  to  have 
visited  are  of  course  ideal,  and  copied  from  earlier  poets ; 
but  of  places  whither  he  really  went  he  mentions  Hulwan 
(323),  Hims  (283),  Rakkah  (121),  while  Nisabur  and  Mausil 
(where  he  died)  are  mentioned  in  the  headings.  Of  Baghdad 
he  only  tells  us  that  he  would  fain  go  there  (136,  323), 
a  wish  which  was  certainly  realized. 

Of  literary  and  religious  matters  Abu  Tammam  knows 
quite  as  much  as  could  be  expected  :  he  appears  to  be 
familiar  with  the  anecdotes  about  his  predecessors  that  figure 
in  the  Aghani.  Ilis  reference  {4c)  to  the  Yatunah  of  Ibn 
al-Mukaffa*  as  a  masterpiece  of  eloquence  is  very  remarkable. 
Ma'bad,  he  states,  is  the  chief  singer,  though  he  has  many 
rivals  ;  the  Umayyads  preferred  al-Akhtal  to  Farazdak, 
notwithstanding  that  the  latter  was  their  kinsman.  He 
quotes  Jarwal,  but  adds  "I  mean  al-Hutay'ah,"  the  name 
by  which  the  latter  poet  was  more  familiarly  known. 
Technical  terms  of  tradition  (76),  metre  (81),  and  grammar 
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(3,  279,  308)  not  xmfrequently  occur.  Attention  is  called 
to  the  practice  of  pointing  and  vocalizing  epistles  (419),  and 
the  cheapness  of  paper  (241). 

A  distinctive  feature  in  Abu  Tammam's  odes  is  his  interest 
in  the  week-days.  Monday  (293)  is  the  day  of  Abu  Sa^id's 
victory ;  Tuesday  is  the  death-day  of  *Umair  Ibn  al-Walid 
(360),  and  of  some  probably  fictitious  separation  of  the  poet 
from  his  beloved  (64) ;  Thursday  (263)  is  the  day  on  which 
Babak's  fortress  Baddh  was  destroyed,  and  is  also  marked 
by  erotic  experiences  (438,  44o) ;  Friday  (102)  is  the  day 
of  a  victory  over  Babak  at  Mukan,  and  also  of  a  victory 
over  the  Byzantines  (297),  consummated  on  a  Saturday 
(ibid.) — so  glorious  a  victory  that  Time  smiles  whenever 
it  remembers  that  it  begot  such  a  Saturday.  Further, 
Thursday  is  the  day  on  which  Mu*tasim  died  and  Wathik 
acceded  to  the  throne  (276).  Sunday  and  Wednesday,  it 
would  appear,  had  nothing  worth  commemorating. 

Abu  Tammam's  biographers  quote  tales  in  which  he  is 
charged  with  impiety,  especially  with  neglect  of  the  five 
prayers.  His  dlwan  contains  nothing  that  would  confirm 
this  charge — indeed,  he  asserts  (261)  that  prayer  makes 
good  all  following  actions.  Such  references  as  he  makes  to 
religious  matters  are  quite  orthodox ;  and,  as  in  most  dlwans, 
there  are  a  few  poems  quite  ascetic  and  edifying  in  character. 
These,  it  is  true,  are  compensated  by  verses  in  praise  of  wine. 

The  following  indices  refer  to  the  pages  of  the  new 
edition  ;  some  of  the  geographical  names  have  been  collated 
with  the  forms  in  Yakut,  who  had  studied  the  diwan  very 
carefully ;  and  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  persons  mentioned 
references  have  been  given  to  places  where  more  is  told 
about  them. 
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1.  Names  of  Places  mentioned  in  the  Diwan  of  Abu  Tammam. 


*i  -1  - 


220  JJ\ 

65  JujJ^ 

140  J^  ^jJ 

111  tXl:^  iJji 

(Ya'iLubi,  ii,  568)     494  J^/u 

323,  214,  135  jlj^ 

420  ^^UJl 

297,  2l7^)liull 

262,  192,  106,  103,  28  Cl^lJ^ 

296 
327  JJ\ 

390,  333  JL^ 
P^)     96*L-J^ 

64  151^ 

420  Ji^ 

379  vi, 

327  ^^ 

l\ 

20  cJll^l 


sl,n4-  »\. 


(Ya^ut 


506  CLJ^^ 


424,  292  >Jx5^ 


1 


274  Jo\ 
327, 262, 192, 106, 102  i^^^:iJ^ji\ 

457  ^^\ 

211  J^S\ 

328  (jlijsj    j^\ 

217  J--mj5!\ 

260,  103  e;Wu^J^ 

392,  366,  358,  180  J^j\ 

363  Jojl 
192,  109, 105,  101,  68, 43  fJJ^j\ 

326,  247,  202 
508  <L  .  jJL)^ 

302  ^>i-2»iH 

27lJ^l 

297  (Halys)  ^T 

(YaVut  JJbjJJl)     505  JJ^^JJl 

155,  2  ^^jJl 

8i^\ 

506  ^jJcJb\ 

348  Jjb 

(YaVutj^li)     216  j^b 

65  UUj^U 

••         • 

295,  263,  203, 138,  110,  104  jj 

326 
299,  99  ^^\jJ\ 
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881,  333  ^yij 

323  J^y^j*^ 

121  ^)\ 

283,  177  ^jcA^ 

323  ^^^J\ 

146  'U-Jl  i«^l 

••  • 

284  iS)\ 

459,  420  ^j4J\ 

292  ^)\ 

361,  359, 

323,  131,  44  ^U]/^ 

197  t-; 

422 

459  lL»j 

68  ijyyLfiw 

•0 

155  (L^^j 

217,  146,  145  .^ylJ\ 

178^1 

(Yakut  ^^^)  307,302^U=L 

197  ^\ij 

322  ^g:^  li^ 

233  ^Uljll 

307  i.jljJl 
••> 

197  ^j 

(Yakut 

JjjjJ)     262,  102  \^jJ 

10i>j 

145  L!^^J 

82  J^^j 

217  ^1  Li^^J 

315,  292  ^y.j 

457, 

420,  177,  176  JA^ J 

322  j^^^y  U  J\-JL 

420  ^Lj^^v!! 

217  j^> 

272  ^x^,  ,l;J 

392  )^L 

30  jUill  ci.*U 

264  ^1^  ^^ 

185  ^\Jl\  ci;^ 

216  j^ 

271  'USi 

192,  105,  101,  98  \j\jJc^ 

155^Uj 

366  j^U-**rr^\ 

36  JSS\  ^.  J 

420,  323  ^llJl 

1 

267  Ju-:^J 

303  i^j%j*** 

27  ^\  ^  J 

276  ^U-i 

287  ^1^ 

32  ,^^-^1  i^L? 

275  l^)\ 

219  c5>l-^ 

217  Jij^l 
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424  I^jUSI 

•• 

115  JuLtf 

381,  276,  253  ^^ji 

3,  2'^Ux.tf 

302  Jy 

506  sz^jyfi 

(Corinth)    32  ^^^ILjy 

330,  328,  155  ^^1 

(Tabari,  iii,  1238)    219  ij 

32^ 

217  ^j^k;la.M,.!i  ^J^ 

172^^ 

145  l^\WA\Mi!^ 

•m 

1  L.Jb 

146  Jiii!l 

\SZj\jS. 

136  ^jM^ii 

1  ci:U^ 

(YaVutL^lfll)     65JLs^ia\ 

424  (jlLwyx 

I'U 

177  ^U^ 

102 -j^ 

28  i->v>.M..r 

282,  106  .J:jl5^jj31 

297,  295,  218  ^yb 

152  %J 

215,  12  jJu: 

327  (5^)  iL«^ 

25  1^1^ 

226,  82,  12  4^^1 

12  ( Jx 

•   •• 

217  ^llU 

90^^Uft 

381,  186,  28  ^l:;^ 

381  LUx 

?     154^l2riJl  Lu^ 

8^jr^ 

26^^ 

19  ^^^  cr^ 

251  ^b-^^1 

331  ^\jui 

328yiAjl 

JJl/Jr*     217  jjj/ 

08(^^1),  172,116,112^,.^ 

323  LlkwMi 

253  j;:ji^ 

216    s.juill 

496,  382  JsaJI 

75  U|^ 

424,  292,  227  ^SU 

506  |*^f 

44kL»)U 

175^^15^1 
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392,  272  ,.-M»-Mfl3 

320  ^^^1  (^-^w2A 
300  ^^i^Jb 
31 


36  c^^ 

85   ^  r^ 

424,  1  ^ 
381  J-ol^ 
234  J-tf^l 

330,  114  Jc^\      192, 109, 105,  102,  99,  68  ^lS^# 
381,  253  JjJ^  262,  261 

295 ; 

252 

166^^^ 


212  J-b 
381,  274  JuJj 


2.  Index  of  Persons  mentioned  in  Abu  Tammam's  Diwan. 

^Fictitious  persons  are  bracketed  J 


125  ^M  ^i/]\  J^  ^»  *Xi^l 

127 


362,  361  ^jjji\ 

188,  172 
355  ^Ji\  f^^J^  ^J^  *y^^^ 

236,  174,  131  cJi^lH 
238  JL:>:i\ 

< 
372  4^y  ^^\  LtLi 

46  [i;jl] 


•  •  •         . 

311,  310,  204y>lt  ^^1 

479  ^^JIS 


yb     508  ^ J^  )H 

112^1  Jl4^1 

236,  185,  160,  81,  79,  75,  1 
507,  408,  399,  325,  285,  238, 
(Tabarl,  iii,  1230 ;  Ibn  Khilli- 
kan,  i,  26) 
336  i^\ji  y!^yt>\j  ^  jw^^V 
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^J^^     360  .Xj^^l  ^  ^^^5I\ 

238  L^\  yj 

323  J.jJ^^\ 

479  ^^\ 

(Hariri,  439)     196  ^j^^^\ 

479,  322,  174  (jwU 


84 


1 


106,   103,    101,   99,   69   lSjI 
259,  248,  204,  202,  154,  110 

327,  321,  261 
248  ^U\ 
(Tabar!,  iu,  1246)     154  ^jjb\j 

311  Jib 

78  Jy  JT 

(Ibn  Isljiak,  118)     187  ^\jJ  \ 

(Ibn  Kutaibah,  67  cUj«J< 

ed.  de  Goejo,  312) 

489  Lyb 

175  (^/M-Jib 

25  [^Uj] 
(Tabarl,  iii,  1234)     10  ^jJiy 

32j-jy 
362  <— jLs!1  y\ 


19X^L\ 
21  ^_^-«^l  ^\yl  ^  jLe-V 
498,  321,  308,  305,  301,  71 
(Tabarl,  iii,  1165) 

241, 240,  209  «^  J^l  ^^ 

354,  309 
296  «l>Joi^\ 

478  [*U-1] 
83  ^^\  J-a:U-l 

220 

376  ^b^Hl 

319  ci-juli!! 

[j^y     86  ^JuiJlyLiili]: 

479  jjUSI 


309  .V^  ^^  ^^Jl 

193  j^^^  ^\ 

87  J.JUs:'i\ 

501,  497  JU^'i\  ^tJ^ 

487  JU^^J^^^ 
328  c;^J^/^ 
210,  204,  202,  151,  42  ^j^^i^ 
326,  (\fsr*)  268,  261,  248 

315  Jurfl  ^  ^^y 
(Ya'kubl,  ii,  516) 
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78  J^sJ\  361  o^jJl  Xi.s^  ^  i 


500  ^^  ^  ^)^ 


aJUxsl' 


246, 178  ^  yl  ^\s^j  ^  ^\  496,  67y^^ 

(Tabarl,  iii,  1314 ;  Muruj,  u,  ^LkJ'  J-^i^'  y}  ^^ 


253)  (Tabarl,  iii,  1194)398, 387, 159 

410,  16,  15  J^  ^  ^j^\  ASeJjiPr  ^^ 


211,195,166,123,38,34  ^  350  Jjj^ 

408,  400,  343,  333,  320,  233  JJjJ  ^^  ^j»*^  y^    489  c5*:>;Ls}^ 

(Tabarl,  iii,  1331  ;  Fawat  al-  (Ya%ubi,  ii,  567) 

wafayat,  i,  136)  405  ^^^-^i^^  <dll  Ju£  ^  J--^^ 
462,  334  ^^j^\  yi\  23  c-^Jc^  f^\ 


384^^;^^  c^^t^Uyb    20c^l^ 

31  ^^^1  236,   209,    174,    139,   83   jjU 

130  ^Jj'i\j^  ^  ^^cAs^  479,  478,  476,  356,  324,  290 
269  L^\  ^  ^jju  J^\  yj  487  ^\J^ 


358  Xjj^  19  ^\^\  ^\A\ 

69  ^Iju^i^h  133  cLs,  ^jj  lLjj\^\ 


381,  371,  368,  309  (JL-Ja-s?  224  \^^^  ^^U\  d^^Ull 

485,  387  487  ^\^\  ^\ 

o^^l  S?^  c)^3y^Ui  S^^  y^     ^78'  4^2,  434,  29  l.^.-^ 

370,198  (•^^^ 

102^jU.^l  288  ^,..--5- yj 

86  icL!\  59  C^l  ^\  yb  ^^^  ^^ 

139  jJj!^  ^^  jJ'^  322 
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322  ^  ^^  kJb^^ 

108  'Ip-^l  ^\ 

18  [c^V^] 

296  ^j 

136  A^Jl  ^\ 

92  ^Ujolpl 

12  Ajj^\ 

83,  78ybj 

489,  408,  224  j^j 

80  iUjUl  yb  jIk 

498,  476,  387  J^\  ^^^ 

479  LftJ\  Jo ; 

•V 

222 


18  [, 

281  ^U^  ^ 


154  u?y-*l^^ 

311  uV^ 
75  [jU-o] 


123 


105  ujL»^  ^.^  kX^Jsr*  Jujt^  y1 
395,  215,  161,  145,  137,  107 


406 


404  2f^,84.X^^\^\ 

330  -UmJ\ 
503  J^u-j 


84,  82,  80,  1   ^\ji\  lJ1^\ 
363,  356,  180,  122,  94,  87 
(Fawat  al-wafayat,  i,  149) 

323^^1 
,^i\^     152,151^1^ 
Read  jJu:>- 

400  Ac.  ^\  Jj^lj 

140  j^iy\  Jj^J  ^^  J.^b 

260  JU^jJl 

199  ^^^u.w:jj\ 

236  ^i^ 

395,  240, 210, 204, 200, 40,  22 
(Tabari,  iii,  1206) 

344  U  J  ^\  ^ 
(Fawat  al-wafayat,  i,  236) 


506  jljJ 

147 

j(^A*^  Aiyiji  i'^t> 

183  ^1 

-V^c^^j^tJ 

[^J     86  JjliJl] 

271  *UJ  J 

322  ,j^j  fj 

27  ^\  ,i 

276  tit^^ji 

338 

ciri  «^J  c;?' 

199  jJ'^ 
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139  Is^  267  l^j^] 

;(Ta'kubi,  ii,  565)  331 

283  y.,^.^\y\  282  ^.oj  ^\j^  ^  ^U-L» 


299  [^^]  36  L^^^y\  u^^  ^  ^Ul- 

484  IjoU  ^  jIc  333,  331,  320,  213 

479  w-5r,U  (Tabari,  iii,  1315) 

209  ^);J\^lc  340,  317  ^Kll 

228,  53   (jygLjJl  J  J-lwJl   A-J    i^jj^^l   j^U^ 

447  j*U;  ^^\  jr^*^  LT^^  y ^  ^^2  i£LI\ 

269,  79  j^LoJl  ^  (Tabari,  iii,  1223)  107  LLi--  ^ 

438  Ju^c  y^  499,  384,  343  ^^^1  ^  ^ 

135  JJ-^  ,.j  Ju^l  Ju^  28  k-^w^:. 

jjjjj  ^\  c-^li  ^  *N->^«^''  '^  271  J--^^ 

314,  310,  241,  239  31  uJo^ 

283  ^U\  Jux:  245  J^ 

84 JjjjJl  Jufi  19  t->l^  JT  Oss;.^ 

318  .^U31  jiyi\  Ju^  ^^  X*.^^  Juju-  y \  yb  ^^.•Lill 

500,  492, 486, 287  j»j/51  Ju^  yo  294,  291,  225,  101  ujL-^ 


442  <dl\  Jui:  55  i^^\  j\jji  ^  JU  yi\ 

410  ^UJ^^  ^^  «dll  Ju^  31  c-.^5UflSl 

316,  310,  136,  43,  22  v.-^>ju^  328  fc»il^\ 

379  165  ci^^lt 

501,  495,  486  v-^li3\  ^\  X^  319  CL^li^l 

507,  504  487  J^ 
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393  J^  ^  Jij^ 

476,472,438,386,296, 174^^^ 

433  'la^J\^^jA^ 
316  >»La.>4»^!^^  ^J^*^ 

410  l^VaA^\^  ^jAS. 

163  ^jjX^  ^  ^jAs- 
362^U  ^^  ^y^r^ 

273,  268,  65  J.*^  ^  c-jli^ 

163  J,^^^^^ 

316,  247  Jt^\  yi\ 

389,359^^1^^^ 

23  .^^1  ^^-v^  c;-^  t^^W 

495,  493,  492,  400,  395,  170 

505,  602,  498 

177  ^^^.^ 

352  ^JuLall  v^U 

373  v»Jli  ^ 

131  (^Lui  4j1 

iLi^ljiyb     496,  9  ^^Li 

396,  238,  153  JJjyiSl 

71  ^^V^  JU  ^  J^\ 

3 10, 204^)11?  ^  JJIjun  k-^1^ 

237  J-aJ 
176  jj««^li  ^1 


63  (...Jikftll  Juf 

608  /»Uj  _jl  aIc  (J^<J^ 

486  (^l^\  JlUI  Jux:  yb  U^'V^ 

608,  496,  491 

243 

322  ddlt 

•»  • 

486  c^l^  j^U  ^\  ^^l^ 
600,499,498,493, 491 ,  487, 486 

319  jjlx^  ^  ^jji 

193  ^)\  ^^  ^Jj: 

497  i^^ 

63  [JuL:] 

209  dix!1  ^uSLc 

vJ^^y^cH^    319, 161  J* 

*lLcy»  467  ^^ 
394, 86  ^\  ^\^\^Jj: 
(Muruj, ii,  204 ;  Ibn  Khillikan, 

i,  441) 
64 ^j^,  333  'Sj^,  426^  ^^  Jlc 

412,  SO  JlLL^I  y^ 

13,  12 

160,  149  ,-ai 
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424,  307,  288,  53  ^J^\  ^Uil  210  m^\^\ 

178,  175  [ij^]  y\^  *U>^^  y)\  ^  j^  ^  j^lAi\ 

494  ix^  377,  318  j*^ 

40  iJu^S^  ^JJ  319  f^  .X4,s^  ^  ^\j 

371  jju  j^  ^  ^^^1  ^  ^uai  ^\ 

(Tabari,  iii,  1268)     154^1^;^  411,  124 

^^^\  ^^\  J>^  c^U  503  J^^\ 

272,  267,  236,   169,  63,    18  388,  376,  368  Ju*4^  ^  JLks? 


505,363,318,312?  154  ^^ji 

(Fawat  al-wafayat,  ii,  146)  3^^  ^^,  ^^^^  ^  ^ 

310  cJ3U  iJ\  ' 


20  4-J^^l  c-^  ^^  C-^U 


237,  40  c-^vJa^l  ^ 


28  jc^ 

330,  279.  Ill  ^^UJl  ^^^  _  ^^ 

30  [^^U] 

497,  486  [^l/U]  ^}^^ 

'^  110  r^  Ji 

(Khizanat  al-adab,  i,  236)  "'^^  ^ 

(Ibn  Ishak,  907)     373  ^_i^  c;:-^^^^'^     154^^1^ 


319  -i-tflc  ^  iM<^ 
363     -  -  r        v^    ^ 


273  ^^\  J.^^  40  5;^  ^ 

466,  461,  436,  428,  424  ^®^'  ®  "^J^ 

^^\  ^1  ^  0^^  ^^  J.^  317,  154,  83  [i,U  ^]  u^ 

323,  283,  232  236  yj^ 

608,  507  360,  87,  82  ^ 


368  ^jy\  J-^  ^  .^^^  25  [u^yJ] 

387,  375,  374  152  ^^  j_jJ^  ^_5y  4^ 
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24  c^^ 

497  j:Jj^\ 

356  Jujc^  ^  Ji^j^ 

355  e^'ji^  /^il<i«i 

31*XJ^ 

92  c;Wj^' 

82  Jyu^ 

(Ibn  Doraid,  239)    296  ^^.^.u^ 

488  c^lj^l  <i4,\  MUX 
•  •• 

205  ^^>jux*  JT 
304  c,,»iua.^yj 

307  ^;j^it.a>»H 

491  ^5^]>^^  c^J^l 
(Ya'kubi,  ii,  533) 
(Tabari,iii,ll71)  101,98ij^U^ 

103  Ju«^ 

151,7,1  jW-lyl^^,>^l 
275,  259,  247,  229,  226,  156 

335? 
(Ya'kubi,  ii,  516?)   507  J^jj^^ 

422  ^^;*^ 

154^1^^! 
487  Jj\^\  JjL. 

J.E.A.8.    1905. 


366,  367,  6,  6 
(Ya'4:ubl,  ii,  588) 

409,  351  J^  ^^\ 
356  J^  ^^ 
244  JM  jJLi  ^ 

252,  59,  57,  51,  47, 
(Ibn  Khillikan,  ii,  70) 

51^1^l^^l^\ 
352  i/y--«^l  J^^  ^^ 
28  jU^  ^^ 

56  ^^;--*^l  yl  ^^  e;-^'  ^1 
312,  299,  210,  195,  116 
495  ^^\  c^.  ^  X«^ 
494,  487  ^Je  ^^ 

^/^^  ^iy\  u-i-^  ^ 

189,107,96,  68,  25  JuiL^^\ 

289,  267,  265,  249,  223,  205 

386,  335,  299,  298,  294,  290 

(Ob.  238 ;  Ya'^ubl,  u,  598) 

321,  219  JjJjJ]^^A^\ 

152^lisf^l 
51 
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276,  155  lLl^\  L^\j!\  ^j\jb 

46  Manuel  J^^ 

338,  329 

330  ILLi^\  ^jS^\ 

155  ^\jb 

193  ^^^  ^  ^f*X^ 

CXJU  ^  <OJt  Jui:  ^  J^\lb 

(Ya'Vubi,  ii,  565) 

384  ^\}^^ 

131,  55  c--lv^< 

139  ^^\  ^  UJj^ 

177,  170,  163  1^  ^y 

107  /♦U-yb 

y\  ^^^^  (^\y\  ^^,  ^^ 

409,  304  ^jJb 

175, 133, 128, 127, 66  l*,.-jU5^ 

412  ^LtJh 

502,  492,  489,  488,  407,  401 

271  ^Uft) 

(Ya'kubi,  ii,  599) 

31  i^,^^ 

• 

cT^'  |j\  C-<U!\  .X^^^  ^y 

114[jcJh] 

(Ya'kubi,  ii,  223)     223 

130  JCJoyj 

407  Js.  ^\  ^\  ^y. 

mm                                            •• 

?  J^\  |Jb     83  jyb  *Uj^ 

9  [l^J\  uji  Ij^Jjjjf^]  L^ 

328,  276,  275,  226  ^dJb  jJl^l 

479  ^U 

iLl-^lyb     84JJ^1 

^\^\^\  f*UuJ  ^  j^-^ai^  ^^^ 

104  [jJ^l  J*!] 

156,  155,  115,  114 

412  u^^ 

367,  366,  70  A,,^  cH  r^  ^^ 

(See  (^/A*^^^)  ^/A*!?^ 

372,  368 

5,  (2)  c^U  ^  ,_5-< 

80  ^\ajc\\ 

341  *U1  .X-*  ^^  ^^-< 

15S  JJJ^\  ^  ^j  j\^ 

^u\  ^'  ^^'  uW  c>^  o^ 

145  [^ly] 

494  ?  381 

^j^  ^J^  ^y^  ^.  3/^  ^  Z^ 

81  Jjp 

l5^***^'  t^^  o*^  ^^  c;^^ 

92,  90  ^\^\  ^>  ^^  J^>:1 

371,  242,  198  ^jxS]\ 

(Ya'kubl,  ii,  516)     102 

444  4^^1a 

84  c^i^l  ^^  Jojj 

163  j^  ^^  ^\  ^^^U 
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189  ^LJl  Ux  ^jj  265  X«jsr»  ^^  c-i-.^ 

491,  489  ^|^\  ^i-y^ 


3.  Names  of  Tribes  mentioned  in  Abu  Tammam's  Diwan. 

13  (^Jjw  l::^  «.-Jju  287  j\ 

•  •     • 

64  j;\j  c:-^  c^Jju  388,  198,  151,  99,  94,  78  Jjl 

474,  370,  291,  131,  42  ^  493,  475 

62    'yJ  319,  269  c^Jju  j^  J\j\ 

251  Jju  151,  131,  130,  124,  122,  94  Jj\ 

484  Jyj  386 

271,  175  ^^Jc^  493,  477  xA 

^                  475  3j  Jc^  435,  12  a^JS  Ub^ill  ^ 

288  3j^  iji  (V^  485  ^i 

484  jiJb^  175  |^^\ 

268,  64,  21,  13  ^  ^^  ^  155^U5H 

275,  273,  269  94^UJ\ 

20  u^>u5l\  188,  83,  78,  77  jU^ 

170  JJl  99^ 

80  ^h>r  487  Jj^ 

353,  170  ^j*^l  80  J  Jo 

288  c^vj^c>.  477,  370,  180^ 

24  ijLfyj'^:^'  341  i\:^  Juc  ^^^ 

485^-^  365,  31  JJI^^/j 

353c-.b,lll^,-.^  85  JojJ 

37  iUai*^  273,  268,  225  [^^^1-^]  c-^JuLJ 

386  lA\}:i^  487,  477,  378 
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271,  79  jIc 

400  ^Jr;^ 

444,  ISO^U 

321^,;-^^ 

378,  319,  19  uj\2^ 

319  ^j^J 

14  dJUa  ^  i^J\sx> 

56  fJjJ 

490,  386,  161,  131  ^\j^ 

349, 

>  88  JuJ^  ^jJ  >  J 

344  fc^JkC 

(Ibn 

Doraid 

^;bjj)    291  iJ^»S 

294  (.>!  ^^  s^*X^ 

123  c-;b^ 

475  ^^^^  ^?Ai: 

1 
1 

J77,  365,  319,  57,  33  iu.;^ 

288  aJ^Ju: 

169  ^yi\  iji^:j 

271  (V* 

506  -r; 

«07  ^-  j^  JU* 

84,  83ybj 

175(»a-lUc 

•• 

378^^; 

273,  272  uJju  ^  j^ 

475  jL»j 

475  CjyJI 

122  ^LL» 

499  ^Ji 

269 

>,  236,  152,  130  JuL-» 

31  ^Uj^  k-jlS 

284  aLp  ^  Juu^ 

490,  364,  131  Jks^ 

373,  273,  155  Jijji 

130  iZjltt^ 

57  Li^LiJ 

355^^ 

317,  291,  216,  57  ^^ 

365,  358,  84  ^J^^^ 

477  ^lU  ^^  ^ 

88  4^..o^^ 

• 

124  i.^ 

• 

56c-^L^ 

20  <-^K 

• 

79  J\^ 

501,  291  (^^ 

484,  271  (M^k 

271  t-^Ji 
•  •• 

370, 

,   291, 

289,    161,  151  '^ 

198  i^ 

477, 

,  475,  474,  472,  422,  388 

485  voV 

500,  496,  492,  484,  479 
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7,  364,  356,  822,  83  J^x^ 

42,^ 

85  ij^ 

271  j^ 

124  JJbU 

487  tJ^LJl 

887,  369,  251,  68  J^ 

477,  56  ^It 

864,  155j5;J 

322  j\j^  ? 

489  i^y 

88  ij^ 

319,  152,  72  j^U 

80,  24  jIm 

300,  155,  94  J^S^ 

325,  80^ 

378,  319,  291,  181  Jj\^ 

92,  89,  88,  88^ 

287,  237,  155,  24  l^jXJ 

79  J;k^ 

4.  Stan  mentioned  in  the  Kwan  of  Abu  Tammam. 

226  JyuJ\  Jju»  198  (JL>^\  LL&l 

411,  818,  299,  220  cJU^  198  ^b 

333,  321  ^^\^  cJ^'  198  Jjlj 

117  J^lkc  117  ^5^ 

371,  220,  162  jy^\  348,  332  by 

321,  112,  102  ^-jJjyJl^  Jd^\  228,  81  j^^ 


362  362 

321,  313,  300  ^jt^jj^^^  (^jj^\  93,  60,  4  Ajy>r 

398,  228,  117  ^j:Ji^\  250,  228,  81  Jai^ 

4  'Ijx^^  198  C- 


102^  800  jl  J 

316  JImj  C^b^  (Jiju  382,  228,  81  J>.J 

343^;liy 


ir" 
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442  i\jA\  [aj] 

474,  163,  99  J^\ 

319  er?^ 

261  Jh^^^ 

84  Ju^ 

••   ft 

474,  323,  163,  99,  12^0^ 

8iijy»X. 

474  cS^VfiLljj 

U^jlAii\ 

S22jJ:J\ 

322  ^J\  ^iJ 

64  (^Uj 

• 

322  ^  ^j  J4l^  [  JU] 

219  c^Lii  J.M^  ^^ 

487,  322,  64,  57,  19  i-ti^ 

323,  163  ^j^-i£>- 

323  Lja^S 

— 

322  ^jU. 

64^ 

163>rf:^=^J  J^^ 

322  J^ 

322,  271  »^UjJ\ 

372  _LJ1 

322  ^^  C^bjj  kbl^ 

163  ^...^f 

42,  31  j\5  4^J 

165^\ 

322  ,,;-.ii*^l 

783 
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Part    VI. 

By  E.  J.   RAPSON,  M.A.,  M.R.A.S. 


Tutelary  Divinities  of  Indian  Cities  on  Gilsco-Indian 

Coins. 

I.    Kapiia. 

rpHE  square  bronze  coins  of  Eucratides  which  bear  on  the 
reverse  the  image  and  superscription  of  the  tutelary 
divinity  of  a  city,  instead  of  some  type  accompanied  by  the 
usual  kingly  name  and  titles,  are  well  known  and  have  often 
been  published.^  The  Kharosthi  inscription  has  been  read 
hitherto  as  ^^Karkiye  nagara-devata*' ;  but  this  is  undoubtedly 
incorrect.  Since  the  publication  of  Professor  Gardner's 
Catalogue,  the  British  Museum  has  acquired  specimens  of 
this  coinage,  by  means  of  which  the  reading  of  every  letter 
of  the  inscription  can  be  determined  with  certainty.^  Of 
these  additions,  the  best  preserved  is  the  coin  now  described. 

Obv.  Bust  of  king  r.,  wearing  helmet  and  diadem ;  inscr. 
in  Greek  characters  along  the  1.,  the  top,  and  the 
r.  side : — 

B  AZIAEOZ  I  MEfAAOY  I  EYKPATIAOY. 


»  Cunningham,  Nttm,  Chron,,  1869,  pp.  226  (No.  21),  235,  pi.  vii  (vi), 
No6.  6,  6;  von  Sallet,  Zeit.  /.  Num.,  1879,  p.  299,  pi.  vi  (iii),  4;  Gardner, 
B.M.  Cat.,  Greek  and  Scyihio  King 8 ^  p.  19  (No.  63),  pi.  vi,  8. 

'  From  the  specimens  published  by  Professor  Gardner,  it  was  impossible  to  be 
certain  of  the  reading  which  he  gives  on  the  authority  of  General  Cunningham 
(loc.  eit,). 
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Rev.  Zeus  seated  1.  on  throne ;  he  holds  a  wreath  and 
a  palm-branch  ;  in  front  of  him,  fore-part  of  elephant 
r. ;    behind,    a  conical-shaped   object,   above   which, 

monogram,    )i^  .^     Kharosthi  inscription  along  r., 
top,  and  L  side  ; — 

7  1  vl^*f^\Alh^'h 

( =  KavHiye  nagara-devata). 
£.M. ;  Gimningham  Coll.  ^d.     [PL  1. 

The  first  word,  then,  is  Kaviiiye,  not  KariHye ;  and  thexie 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Dr.  J.  Marquardt  has  rightly 
recognised  in  this  Prakrit  form  the  genitive  singular  = ''  of 
Eapii§a,''  and  that  the  whole  inscription  means  ''the  city- 
deity  of  Kapi^a." 

This  discovery  of  Dr.  Marquardt  has  been  published  by  him 
in  so  modest  a  fashion — he  merely  refers  to  it  incidentally 
in  his  great  work  Eraniahr  nach  der  Geographic  des  Ps.  Moses 
XorenacH,  p.  280 — that,  unless  special  attention  is  drawn  to 
it,  it  runs  some  risk  of  escaping  the  notice  of  numismatists 
altogether. 

Its  importance  for  the  history  of  Grseco-Indian  coinage 
is  evident.  We  have  here  indisputable  numismatic  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  Eapi§a,  the  capital  of  the  great  kingdom 
of  KapiSa-Gandhara,  formed  part  of  the  Indian  dominions 
of  Eucratides.  This  fact  has,  no  doubt,  been  generally 
accepted  long  ago  from  considerations  of  what  is  known 
from  other  sources  of  the  history  of  this  period ;  but  it  is 
now  placed  beyond  all  question  by  this  piece  of  positive 
evidence. 

^  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  monogram  is  the  one  which  is  intended  to 
be  represented  on  all  the  coins  of  this  class.  The  different  form  given  both  by 
Cunningham  and  Professor  Gardner  is  due  to  imperfectly  preserred  specimens. 

•  In  a  paper  which  will  appear  in  the  Transactions  of  the  XIV  Oriental 
Congress  (Algiers)  I  have  triea  to  show  that  the  a  is  sometimes  represented  in 
the  Eharoftbi  alphabet,  both  in  Dr.  Stein's  inscriptions  from  Niya  and  on  the 
ooins.  I  think  it  extremely  probable  that  it  is  itere  indicated  by  tiie  8h<nt 
stroke  at  the  foot  of  the  last  letter,  and  that  the  word  should  be  read  as  devttta. 
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These  coins,  moreover,  give  us  some  further  information 
about  the  history  of  the  city  of  Kapii§a.  It  has  been  already 
observed  that  they  are  often  coins  of  ApoUodotus  restruck  ^ ; 
but  numismatists  seem  to  have  been  unwilling  to  accept  the 
obvious  interpretation  of  this  fact,  viz.,  that  Eucratides  must 
have  succeeded  ApoUodotus  as  ruler  over  the  city  to  which 
the  coins  belong.  To  avoid  such  a  conclusion  it  has  been 
suggested  that  these  particular  coins  of  Eucratides  were 
struck  after  his  death  ^ ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence 
for  this  supposition,  which  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  general 
impression  which  must  be  left  on  the  minds  of  all  who  study 
these  coins,  that,  taken  altogether,  the  reign  of  ApoUodotus 
belongs  to  a  later  period  than  that  of  Eucratides.  It  ift 
quite  possible,  however,  that,  in  whatever  way  these  two 
princes  may  have  been  connected — and  in  the  absence  of  all 
satisfactory  evidence  it  is  best  to  abstain  from  all  conjecture 
in  such  matters^ — their  reigns  may  well  have  overlapped, 
and  that,  for  some  time  at  least,  ApoUodotus  was  actuaUy 
superseded  in  the  rule  of  Kapi§a  by  Eucratides. 

This  coin  is,  further,  important  since  it  enables  us  to  test 
the  theory,  which  General  Cunningham  supported  with 
great  learning  and  ingenuity,  that  the  monograms  on 
GraDco-Indian  coins  were  to  be  read  as  the  names  of  mint- 
<nties.  This  theory  has  not  been  generaUy  accepted  by 
numismatists  ^ ;  but  it  has  been  as  difficult  of  disproof  as  of 
proof,  since  the  resolution  of  these  monograms,  which  consist 
of  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  two  or  more  letters,  can  only 
in  most  cases  be  tentative,  and  can  never  be  convincing 
unless  supported  by  other  evidence. 

In  the  present  instance,  we  have  both  the  actual  name 
of  the  city  in  the  KharosthI  inscription  and  a  monogram 


*  Cunningham,  Num,  Chron.y  1869,  p.  226 ;  Gardner,  B.M.  Cat.,  p.  xxxv. 

*  Gardner,  op,  eit.y  pp.  xxxv,  19. 

3  It  is  generally  supposed  (v.  Smith,  £arlif  Hittory  of  India,  p.  199)  that 
ApoUodotus  was  the  son  and  murderer  of  Eucratides ;  hut  the  reasons  for  this 
view  given  hy  Cunningham  {Nam,  Chron,,  1869,  pp.  241-3)  are  not  ahsolutely 
convincing. 

*  V.  Chahouillet,  Rev,  Num.,  1867,  p.  393;  von  Sallet,  Zeit,  f.  Num.,  1879, 
p.  200;  Gardner,  I3.M.  Cat.,  Gk,  and  Seythie  Kingt,  p.  Iv. 
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^^Y\  which  can  scarcely  by  any  ingenuity  be  resolved  into 
the  letters  which  would  go  to  make  up  any  possible  Greek 
equivalent  of  that  name.  Moreover,  the  coins  of  Apollodotus 
which  were  restruck  by  Eucratides  must  surely  also  have 
been  of  the  Kapi§a  mint,  and  the  monogram  which  they 

bear  is  equally  intractable.  It  is  yv\  ,  and  can  scarcely  be 
read  otherwise  than  as  MO. 

But,  while  General  Cunningham's  theory  as  to  the  nature 
of  these  monograms  seems  to  break  down  in  the  solitary 
instance  in  which  it  can  be  tested,  it  must  not  be  hastily 
assumed  that  a  study  and  comparison  of  these  monograms 
can  yield  no  good  results,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
topography  or  history.  Whatever  may  be  the  correct 
interpretation  of  these  monograms,  whether  they  be  the 
marks  of  moneyers  or  whether  they  denote  certain  issues 
of  the  coinage,  the  occurrence  of  the  same  monogram  on  the 
coins  of  dilferent  kings  certainly  raises  a  presumption  that 
they  were  closely  connected  in  some  manner,  either  locally 
or  chronologically. 

2.    FmkaldvatL 

m 

In  Professor  Gardner's  Catalogue  of  Coins  of  the  Greek 
and  Scythic  Kings  of  Bactria  and  India  there  is  published 
a  specimen  of  which,  as  yet,  no  satisfactory  account  has  been 
given.  It  is  classed  merely  as  "  Indo-Scythic.  Uncertain." 
(p.  162 ;  pi.  xxix,  15) ;  and  it  differs  so  much  in  character 
from  all  known  Grsoco-Indian  or  Indo-Scythic  coins  that, 
in  describing  it  in  Indian  Coins,  §  37  (1),  I  hazarded  the 
conjecture  that  the  piece  was  not  a  coin,  but  a  reproduction 
in  gold  of  the  designs  of  two  seals  or  gems.  I  still  think 
that  this  conjecture  may  quite  possibly  be  true.  The 
provenance  of  this  specimen,  which  was  acquired  from  one 
of  the  notorious  band  of  fabricators  and  dealers  in  false 
coins  at  Rawal  Pindi,  certainly  excuses  whatever  doubt  may 
be  entertained  as  to  its  genuineness.     But,  if  not  genuine 
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itself,  its  obverse  and  reverse  must,  at  least,  be  copies,  and 
accurate  meobanically-made  copies,  of  some  genuine  originals. 
It  is,  therefore,  in  any  case,  well  worthy  of  study;  and 
a  fuller  reading  of  the  Kharosthi  inscriptions  than  was 
possible  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  Catalogue 
reveals  a  fact  of  interest  which  was  quite  unsuspected. 

Obv.  City-goddess,  wearing  a  mural  crown  and  holding 
a  lotus-flower  in  her  right  hand  ;  inscr.  in  Eharosthl 
characters : — 

r.  S19%HS  [hJ,[Pai]khalavadi-devada; 
1.  Kharosthi  inscr.  (probably  of  three  aksaraa)  not 
legible.^ 

Eer.  Humped  bull  r. ;  above,TAYrOC;  below,  n  T^  ^Oj 

[  V"}sab/ie, 
B.M.  N  -6  ;  Wt.  66-7.     [PI.  2. 

^  The  restoration  pa  is  justified  by  the  remaining  traces.  Fu 
might  more  naturally  have  been  expected ;  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  trace  of  the  vowel-sign. 

'  The  first  aksara  seems  to  be  dro,  the  second  is  possibly  pa  or 
prtty  and  the  third  is  quite  doubtful. 

'  This  aksara  should  be  restored  as  either  a  or  u.  There  seems 
to  be  a  faint  trace  of  the  loop  at  the  bottom  which  distinguishes 
the  u.     Professor  Gardner^s  reading  vri  cannot  be  supported. 

*  The  reading  bhe  is  undoubted.  For  the  nom.  sing,  in  -tf,  cf. 
Pischel,  Grammatik  der  Prakrit- Sprachen,  §  18. 

We  have  hero  represented  on  the  obverse  of  this  piece 
the  tutelary  divinity  of  the  city  of  PuskalavatI,  the  Greek 
UevKeKatoTL^y  which  is  usually  identified  with  the  modem 
Hastnagar.  She  wears  Greek  dress  and  the  mural  crown 
which  is  the  emblem  of  a  Greek  civic  divinity ;  and  as 
guardian  of  the  **  City  of  Lotuses  "  she  appropriately  holds 
a  lotus-flower  in  her  right  hand.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
her  name  may  lie  concealed  in  the  Kharosthi  inscr.  on  the 
left,  which,  unfortunately,  is  too  fragmentary  to  be  read  with 
any  confidence. 
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The  bull  which  forms  the  tjrpe  of  the  reverse  has,  no 
doubt,  a  religious  significance.  On  the  coins  of  the 
Kusanas,  the  bull  undoubtedly  indicates  the  prevalence  of 
the  worship  of  Siva.  It  is  uncertain  whether  it  has  the 
fiame  meaning  here. 

From  the  linguistic  point  of  view,  the  KharosthI  in- 
scriptions are  interesting  for  two  reasons :  (1)  the  use  of  d 
to  represent  both  d  and  i  in  \P(i\khalavadi'devada  =  Skt. 
Pmkaldvati'devatd ;  and  (2)  the  nom.  sg.  in  -e,  [u]sabhe  or 
l_a]8abhe  =  Skt.  vraabhah, 

3.    Puskaldmtl  (P). 

The  identification  of  another  tutelary  divinity  with  the 
city-goddess  of  PuskalavatI  is  less  certain.  The  coin  on 
which  her  figure  occurs  is  one  of  the  Indo-Scythic  (oaka) 
princes,  Azilises. 

Obv.    King  on  horseback  r. ;   in  front,  monogram  )(^5 

BAZIAEOE  BAZIAEON  MEfAAOY  I  MAIZOY  W-^ 

Rev,  1.,  city-goddess,  wearing  a  mural  crown  and  holding 
a  diadem  in   her   r.   hand ;    r.,   Zeus ;    in   1.   fields 

KharosthI   letter    Y^    [pa) ;    in  r.   field,   Kharosthi 

monogram,     ^r^    (^  4P*  +  ^^)  5    Kharosthi    inscr.  : 
Maharajasa  rajatirq/asa  mahatasa  \  Ayilisam. 
B.M. ;  Cunningham  Coll.  M,     [PL  3. 

The  only  bases  for  the  conjecture  that  this  goddess  also 
may  perhaps  be  the  tutelary  deity  of  PuskalavatI  are,  firstly, 
the  general  resemblance  which  she  bears  to  the  goddess  just 
described,  and,  secondly,  the  Kharosthi  letter  pa^  which  may 
possibly  be  an  abbreviation  of  Fakhalavadi,  which  is  written 

^  A  similar  mistake  in  the  name  does  not  occur  on  the  smaller  coin  of  the  same 
type  published  by  Cunningham  {Ntim,  Chron,,  1890,  p.  152),  and  now  in 
the  B.M. 
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in  full  on  the  other  coin.  The  explanation  of  the  other 
Kharosthl  monogram,  which  seems  to  be  made  up  by 
a  combination  of  the  aksaras  ipi  and  lUy  is  quite  uncertain. 
It  may  possibly  represent  the  name  of  another  city. 


Coins  with  RBVERSE-rypE  "  Svastika.'* 

1.    Legend  in  Brdhtnl  eharaeters. 

Apparently  the  only  specimen  of  this  class  hitherto 
published  is  the  small  silver  coin  belonging  to  Mr.  J.  P. 
Rawlins,  which  Mr.  Vincent  Smith  assigns  to  the  Saurastran 
series,  and  on  which  he  reads  doubtfully  the  name  Arjuna 
(JASB,  1897,  p.  9,  pi.  i,  14).  The  resemblance  to  the 
Saurastran  series  is,  however,  not  sufficiently  close  to  make 
it  necessary  to  suppose  that  there  was  any  intimate  con- 
nection between  the  two ;  and  the  provenance  of  this  coin 
(Jhelam)  and  of  similar  specimens  since  known  from  the 
collections  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Talbot  and  Mr.  M.  Longworth 
Dames,  which  were  made  in  the  same  region  of  India,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  coins  of  this  class  belong  to  the 
north  of  the  Punjab. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Rawlins  I  have  been  able  to 
examine  the  original  coin,  and  have  studied  the  inscription 
without  being  able  to  agree  with  Mr.  Vincent  Smith's 
proposed  reading  of  the  name.  I  have  since  seen  the  two 
other  specimens  illustrated  in  the  plate.  The  former  was 
sent  to  me  by  Mr.  R.  Burn  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Bleazby  in 
April,  1903.  The  latter  is  now  represented  by  casts  in  the 
British  Museum,  but  I  regret  that  no  note  was  made  of  the 
collection  to  which  it  belongs. 

Obt\    Bust  of  king  r. 

Rev,    Svastika ;  inscr.  in  Brahwi  characters  (i\  in/^). 
Mr.  G.  B.  Bleazby.  M  -5 ;  Wt.  28.     [PL  4. 

Obv,    Similar. 

Rev.    Similar;   inscr.,  apparently  in   Brahml  characters, 
illegible. 

[PL  5. 
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So  far  as  concerns  the  reading  of  the  inscription,  the 
coin  last  described  is  quite  useless.  On  the  other  two  coins 
certain  letters  are  fairly  well  preserved,  but  I  cannot  suggest 
any  satisfactory  restoration  in  either  case.  The  following 
eye-copies  of  the  legible  portions  of  the  two  coin-legends  are 
given  in  the  hope  that,  when  other  specimens  are  available 
for  study,  they  may  assist  in  facilitating  a  restoration  of 
the  whole.^  At  present  it  seems  doubtful  if  any  conjecture 
whatever  on  the  subject  can  be  profitable. 

(1)  LI^:5i^^3<M  ^L|A^ 

(Mr.  Rawlins). 

(2)  U^rxT   E^U  iJ^^HLf  I  I  I  ^p^ 

(Mr.  Bleazby,  pi.  4). 

2.     Legend  in  Kharosthl  characters. 

Most  closely  connected  with  the  silver  coins  just  described 
are  others,  which  come  from  the  same  part  of  India,  and 
which  diflFer  chiefly  in  bearing  inscriptions  in  the  Kharosthi 
alphabet.     These  seem  not  to  have  been  published  hitherto. 

In  the  collection  of  Mr.  Longworth  Dames  there  are 
twelve  specimens,  but,  unfortunately,  only  a  solitary  one  on 
which  any  considerable  portion  of  the  inscription  can  be  read. 

Ohv.    Head  of  king  1.,  wearing  diadem. 
Rev.    Type,   Svasiika ;    inscr.   in   Kharosthi   characters  : 
[ thalnasa  Bagapharnapu[^ — ]. 

Mr.  M.  Longworth  Dames.  Ei  -6 ;  Wt.  37-6.     [PI.  6. 

The  other  specimen  illustrated  was  presented  to  the 
British  Museum  in  1903  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Talbot  :— 

Obv.    Similar. 

Rev.    Similar ;  inscr.  in  Kharosthi  characters  :   [ aa 

pu  tha^nasa  Bagapharnapu[tra  -]. 

B.M. ;  Mr.  W.  S.  Talbot.  M  -45 ;  Wt.  247.     [PI.  7. 


^  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  epigraphist  or  the  numismatist  that 
eye-copies  are  scientifically  worthless,  and  are  useful  only  in  so  far  as  they  explain 
the  meaning  of  a  writer,  or  illustrate  his  individual  view  (which  is  often  influenced 
by  preconoeiTed  notions)  as  to  the  reading  of  an  inscription. 
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The  following  are  eye-copies  of  this  inscription  : — 

(1)  [■  -]i'j,v<f3rt[Hvj — ]<^^^- 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  name  of  the  striker  of  these  coins 
is  doubtful.  It  certainly  ended  in  -na ;  and  if,  as  suggested 
above,  we  may  restore  the  two  preceding  syllables  of  his 
name  as  -putha,  we  have  a  form  which  strikingly  reminds 
us  of  Castana}  His  title,  whether  that  of  king  or  ksatrapa, 
is  quite  uncertain.  All  that  we  can  say,  with  absolute 
certainty,  is  that  he  was  the  son  of  Bagapharna.  This 
name  is  undoubtedly  Persian ;  and  its  latter  portion  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Indo  -  Parthian  king,  who  is  more 
generally  known  by  the  Greek  form  of  his  name  as  Gondo- 
phares.^  We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  these  coins 
belong  to  some  family  of  Persian  or  Parthian  (Pahlava) 
princes  or  satraps  ruling  in  the  Northern  Punjab,  probably 
in  the  Jhelam  District,  in  about  the  first  century  a.d. 

Of  a  bronze  coinage  having  as  its  chief  type  on  the  reverse 
a  svastika  together  with  a  KharosthI  inscription,  only  one 
specimen  is  known  to  me. 

Obi\    Man  standing. 

Rev.     Scastika ;  inscr.  in  KharosthI  characters  not  legible. 
B.M. ;  Major  Hay,  60  :   12-20  :  553.  M  -8.     [PL  8. 

This  coin  was  purchased  in  1860  by  the  British  Museum, 
together  with  a  great  number  of  others,  which  seem  mostly, 
but  by  no  means  exclusively,  to  have  been  collected  in  the 
north  of  India  and  in  Afghanistan.  The  inscriptions, 
unfortunately,  cannot  be  read ;  but  its  fragmentary  letters, 
and  those  also  of  some  of  the  badly  preserved  silver  coins 


^  Possibly  the  resemblance  which  Mr.  Vincent  Smith  saw  between  these  coins 
nod  the  Snura^^ran  coins  may  be  explained  as  due  to  their  common  orig^. 

*  Drouin,  Onomastique  Arsacide,  Rev.  Num.,  1896,  p.  370;   Fleet,  JRAS, 
1905,  p.  228. 
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in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Longworth  Dames,  seem  to  be 
portioDS  of  an  inscription  which  is  other  than  that  appearing 
on  the  more  legible  silver  coins. 

Kharamosta  (Kharaosta),  son  of  Arta  {Indian  Coins,  §  34). 
Obv.    King  r.  on  horseback,  holding  in  r.  hand  a  lance 

couched ;  in  front  of  horse,   ^   (Kharosthi  =  sam) ; 
inscr.  in  Greek  characters : — 

XAPAMUJi:  I  TEICAT  I  [PIAHEICA-]  I  [T]AYDY. 

Bev.    Lion  r. ;  in  front,  X  (?  Kharosthi  numeral  4) ;  above 

^51^  (?  Kharosthi  monogram,   kha  +  ro) ;    inscr.   in 

the  Kharosthi  characters,  beginning  at  the  bottom 
corner  r. : — 

(=  Chatrapasa  pra  [Kha\rao[^ ]  A\rta]M  putraaa). 

Mr.  G.  B.  Bleazby.  Md  8 ;  Wt.  116.     [PL  9. 

A  study  of  the  thirteen  specimens  of  this  coinage  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  of  others  which  have  been  sent 
from  time  to  time  for  examination,  shows  that  certain 
rectifications  should  be  made  in  the  description  given  by 
Cunningham  {Num.  Chron.,  1890,  pp.  127,  170)  and 
Bhagvania  (ed.  Rapson,  JRAS,  1894,  p.  550). 

The  Greek  inscription  is  correctly  read  by  both  these 
authorities  as 

XAPAMLUCTEI  CATPAREI  APTAYDY. 

Of  the  first  two  forms,  ending  in  -El,  I  can  offer  no 
explanation,  and  it  is  even  somewhat  doubtful  whether 
they  are  to  be  regarded  as  nominatives  or  as  genitives. 
They  might  be  nominatives  if  the  last  word  could  be 
regarded  as  the  genitive  singular  of  the  father's  name, 
as  has  been  hitherto  assumed ;  but  they  are  more  probably 
genitives  in  apposition   with  the  last  word,   which  must 
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surely  be  a  compound,  made  on  the  Indian  model,  APT  A  + 
YDY  =  the  Kharosthi  Artasa  putrasa.  The  form  U09  =  vm 
is  well  known  at  this  period,^  and  is  actually  found  on 
a  Parthian  coin  of  Gotarzes  (a.d.  40-51).^  The  name  Arta 
may  possibly  be  that  with  which  we  are  familiar  as  the  first 
portion  of  the  Parthian  names  Artabanus  and  Artavasdes.^ 

A  comparison  of  all  the  available  specimens  makes  it 
possible  to  restore  the  Kharosthi  inscription  with  certainty  as 

(=  Chatrapaaa  pra  Kharaoatasa  Artasa  putraaa). 

The  only  important  variant  appears  on  a  coin  in  the 
British  Museum  (Hay,  60 :   12-20 :   169)  where  the  name 

of  the  father  is  given  as  Ortasa  (gen.  sing.)  =  p  ^,  ^  ^ 

The  first  letter  cha  appears  quite  distinctly  not  only  on 
this  coin,  but  also  on  one  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at 
Cambridge  which  was  sent  to  me  for  examination  by  the 
Rev.  W.  G.  Searle. 

The  reading  of  the  group  -rta-  (with  the  lingual  t)  seems 
to  be  correct. 

The  difficulty  of  interpreting  this  coin-legend  lies  in  the 
syllable  pra,  which  is  seen  quite  distinctly  before  the  name 
KJiaraosta,  but  which  was  not  noticed  by  Cunningham.  It 
occurred  to  me  at  one  time  that  the  letter  might  be  a  ka^^ 
and  that  Kakha-  might  possibly  be  intended  to  be  read  as 
KkhUy  and  to  represent  some  hard  aspirated  guttural  for 

>  It  occurs,  for  example,  in  an  inscription  of  Lucius  Caesar  (died  a.d.  2)  at 
Athens,  Boeckh,  CIG.  No.  312. 

»  BAZIAEOZ  BAZIAEON   APZAKOY  YOZ   KEKAAOY- 

MENOZ  APTABANOY  rOTEPZHZ,  Wroth,  B.M.  Cat.,  ParMia, 
p.  165,  pi.  xxvii,  2,  and  Num,  Chron,,  1900,  p.  96  ;  ef,  Gardner,  The 
Parthian  Coinage,  p.  49,  pi.  t,  25. 

^  For  the  readings  of  theae  v.  Drouin,  Ononuutique  Artaeide,  in  Mtv,  Num., 
1896,  pp.  367,  368. 

*  On  referring  to  the  yolume  containing  the  Pandit's  manuscript  notes  now  in 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society's  Library,  I  found  that  he  had  already  sugrated  this 
reading.  This  volume  of  notes,  from  which  I  could  only  give  selections  in  the 
two  articles  edited  by  me  in  JRAS,  1890,  p.  639,  and  1894,  p.  641,  should  be 
consulted  by  scholars  interested  in  the  history  of  ancient  India. 

j.R.A.s.  1906.  52 
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which  there  was  no  adequate  equivalent  in  the  Kharosthi 
alphabet.  But  the  syllable  seems  to  be  undoubtedly  pra, 
not  ka,  and  I  am  quite  unable  to  make  any  useful  conjecture 
as  to  its  meaning. 

Both  Cunningham  and  Bhagvanlal  had  identified  the 
striker  of  these  coins  with  the  Eharaosta  of  the  Mathura 
Lion-Capital;  but  this  identification  was  not  accepted  by 
Biihler^  and  it  seems  not  to  have  been  reasserted  by  any 
other  scholar  up  to  the  present  time. 

Biihler  seems  to  have  found  two  difficulties  in  the  proposed 
identification.  In  the  first  place,  he  doubted  whether  the 
name  on  the  coins  as  given  by  Cunningham  (Lc) — Khara- 
mostis  (Greek,  Charam6stei\  Kharosthi,  Khara\fn\o8ta  (p.  127), 
Kharamasta  (p.  170)) — could  possibly  be  the  same  as  the 
ETiaraosta  of  the  Lion-Capital.  This  objection  now  disappears 
when  it  is  seen  that  the  name  appears  in  precisely  the  same 
form,  Kharaosta,  both  in  the  Kharosthi  coin- legend  and  on 
the  Lion-Capital. 

If  the  matter  ended  here,  we  should  surely  have  no 
hesitation  in  accepting  the  identification  as  extremely 
probable,  if  not  quite  certain.  But  Biihler's  second  objection 
is  more  serious,  and  it  raises  a  problem  of  which  I  see  at 
present  no  perfectly  satisfactory  explanation.  He  points 
out  that  according  to  the  Lion-Capital  Kharaosta  is  the  son 
of  Rajula,  but  that  according  to  the  coins  Kharamosta  (now 
shown  to  be  certainly  another  form  of  Kharaosta)  is  the  son 
of  Arta.  "It  would,  therefore,  appear,"  he  says,  "  that  they 
are  two  diflFerent  persons,  even  if  their  names  should  be 
identical."  ^ 

Although  no  certain  explanation  of  this  difficulty  presents 
itself,  it  may  be  useful,  in  view  of  some  future  examination 
of  this  question,  to  set  forth  the  facts  of  the  case  as  they 
appear  at  present,  bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  quite  possible 
that  another  edition  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  Lion-Capital 
may  materially  alter  our  views  as  to  the  genealogies  which 
it  records. 

>  JRAS,  1894,  p.  632. 
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Even  in  Biihler's  own  version  it  is  nowhere  definitely 
stated  that  the  yuvarc^'a  Kharaosta  was  the  son  of  the  Great 
Satrap  Rajula.  In  inscr.  A  i,  Nadasi  Kasa,  the  chief  queen 
of  Rajula,  is  called  his  mother,  and  the  presumption  is,  of 
course,  that  Bajula  was  his  father ;  but  it  need  scarcely  be 
pointed  out  that  this  does  not  necessarily  follow.  It  is 
certainly  possible,  if  not  probable,  that  Nadasi  Kasa  may 
have  been  previously  married.  Moreover,  the  sons  of  Hajula 
seem  to  be  mentioned  in  inscrs.  B,  C,  and  D  as  Sudasa, 
the  reigning  Satrap,  Kalui,  a  younger,  and  Naiiludo,  the 
youngest  son.  If  Kharaosta  was  the  son  of  Rajula,  we 
might  surely  expect  to  find  him  mentioned  together  with 
these ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  seems  to  be  in  no  way 
associated  with  them.  The  difficulty  as  to  his  position, 
however,  disappears  altogether  if  we  may  accept  the 
arrangement  proposed  by  Bhagvanlal,^  who  makes  the  donor 
of  the  stupa,  Nanda&riyakd  (=Buhler's  Nadasi  Kasa),  the 
daughter  of  the  chief  queen  of  Rajula.  According  to 
Bhagvanlal,  there  is  no  mention  on  the  Lion-Capital  of  the 
husband  of  this  lady,  and  he  finds  no  difficulty,  therefore, 
in  supposing  him  to  have  been  the  Arta  of  the  coins. 

Whether  we  may  accept  Bhagvanlal's  version  in  preference 
to  Buhler's  is  a  point  which  can  only  be  determined  by 
a  more  careful  investigation  of  the  inscriptions  on  the 
Lion-Capital  than  can  be  attempted  here.  Enough  has  been 
said  to  show  that  the  identification,  which  appears  in  every 
other  respect  as  probable,  of  the  Kharaosta  of  the  inscriptions 
with  the  Kharaosta  or  Kharamosta  of  the  coins,  must  not 
be  hastily  rejected  on  the  supposed  evidence  of  the 
inscriptions.* 

The  Kharosthi  syllable  sam  which  appears  on  this 
specimen  on  the  obverse  in  front  of  the  horse,  occurs  on 
other  coins  of  Kharamosta  above  the  lion,  preceded  by  the 
Kharosthi  monogram,  for  which  the  reading  kha  +  ro  has 
been  suggested  above.      The  meaning  of  this   monogram, 

1  JRAS,  1894,  p.  546. 

^  Buhler  is  certainly  right  in  declining  to  accept  further  identifications  proposed 
by  Cunningham  and  Bhagvanlal,  v,  Indian  Coins,  §  79. 
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as  of  others  on  coins  of  this  class,  is  quite  nncertain.  The 
sam  may  possibly,  as  Mr.  Fleet  has  already  suggested/  be 
the  abbreviation  for  samvat,  '  year/  and  the  X  in  front  of  the 
lion  on  the  reverse  might,  so  far  as  the  form  goes,  be  the 
£harosthI  numeral  4.  This  is,  however,  rendered  the  more 
doubtful  by  the  fact  that  the  same  figure  is  found  in  the 
same  position  on  all  coins  of  Kharamosta,  and  that  on  some, 
as  on  the  present  specimen,  the  supposed  abbreviation  for 
'year'  appears  on  one  side  of  the  coin  and  the  supposed 
figiire  4  on  the  other.  This  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  a  very 
probable  arrangement. 

ATHAMA. 

Obv,    King  on  horseback,  as  on  the  coins  of  Kharamosta 
(v,  sup.  No.  9) ;  Greek  inscription : — 

HCIACE 

JRev.    Monogram  made  up  of  the  Greek  letters  M  and  P  ; 

Kharosthl  inscr. :    ,, 

tha  a. 

Mr.  Bleazby.  '  ^  -4 ;  Wt.  3-4.     [PL  10. 

This  most  interesting  coin,  which  was  sent  to  me  by 
Mr.  Bleazby  for  examination,  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  unique 
of  its  kind.  It  is  struck  in  very  thin  gold,  and  seems 
without  doubt  to  belong  to  the  general  class  of  Indo-Scythic 
coins  to  which  the  title  Saka  has  rightly  or  wrongly  been 
applied. 

The  obverse  tjrpe  "king  on  horseback"  occurs  on  the 
coins  of  Azes,  Azilises,  Yonones,  and  others,  who  are  called 
kings,  and  also,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  coins  of  Kharamosta, 
who  is  called  a  satrap.  The  monogram  which  takes  the 
place  of  a  reverse- type  on  this  coin  also  occurs,  in  association 
with  a  type,  on  coins  of  Azes  and  Azilises.  We  can  have 
no  hesitation,  therefore,  in  recognising  in  this  Athama 
a  member  of  the  same  dynasty. 

1  JRAS,  1905,  p.  229. 
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The  name  Athama  is  most  probably  Soythic  or  Parthian ; 
but  it  may,  of  course,  be  Prakrit  Atthama  =  Skt.  Astama^ 
*  Octavus.'  It  occurs  in  the  EharosthI  inscriptions  discovered 
by  Dr.  Stein  at  Niya ;  e.g.  as  the  name  of  a  letter-carrier 
mentioned  in  the  fragment  of  a  leather  document,  N.  xv, 
336,  not  yet  published. 


ANDHRA. 
GautamTputra  §rT-Yajna-&atakarni  (Indian  Coins,  §  87). 

The  three  specimens  now  illustrated  are  apparently  the 
only  ones  known  of  what  may  be  called  the  Saurastran  type 
of  the  coinage  of  the  Andhra  Dynasty.  One  of  these  has 
frequently  been  published,  and  on  its  supposed  evidence 
there  has  been  made  an  assumption  which  has  influenced 
nearly  every  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  genealogical  table  of 
this  dynasty.  An  examination  of  this  coin — or  rather  of 
electrotypes  taken  from  it — and  of  the  other  two  now  pub- 
lished, has  convinced  me  that  Mr.  Vincent  Smith  was  right 
in  doubting  the  generally  accepted  reading,^  and  that  the 
assumption  which  is  founded  on  it  must,  therefore,  be 
abandoned. 

The  coin  in  question  was  discovered  by  Pandit  Bhagvanlal 
Indraji  in  the  atupa  at  Sopara  near  Bombay.^  It  bears 
inscriptions  both  on  obverse  and  reverse.  As  to  the  former 
of  these  there  is  no  question.  It  simply  indicates  that  the 
coin  is  of  the  prince  whose  name,  in  its  Sanskrit  form, 
is  Sri  -  Yajna  -  Satakarni,  and  who  bears  the  metronymic 
GautamTputra,  "  the  son  of  Gautaml."  The  reverse  in- 
scription is  not  so  easy,  owing  to  the  fact  that  at  one  part 
the  letters  are  almost  lost.  It  is  even  now  not  possible  to 
restore  the  whole  inscription  with  certainty.  All  that  we 
can  do  is  to  ascertain  its  true  character  and  to  examine  the 
feasibility  of  such  readings  as  have  been  proposed. 

1  ZDMG,  1903,  p.  622. 

'  Antiquarian  Retnains  at  SopdrA  and  Pada^j  JBBRAS,  XT,  p.  273. 
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The  Pandit  (op,  cit,  p.  306)  read  the  characters  which 
compose  this  reverse  inscription  as  ^n\^1^  'HfftTyi^Tni 
«i^tiiaqif«i  =  Prince  Yc^na  Sdtakarni,  son  of  Caturapana  and 
Gauiami,  ingeniously  suggesting  that  this  addition  of  tho 
father's  name  to  the  usual  Andhra  metronymic  was  due  to 
the  regular  custom  observed  on  their  coins  by  the  Ksatrapa 
dynasty.  He  was  confirmed  in  his  proposed  reading  of  the 
father's  name  on  the  coin  as  Caturapana  by  his  own  reading 
of  a  title  Catarapana  or  Cataraphana  in  an  inscription  at 
Nanaghat  dated  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  a  Yasisthlputra 
Satakarni.^  Putting  together  the  supposed  evidence  of  coin 
and  inscription,  the  Pandit  imagined  that  he  had  ascertained 
an  important  fact  in  the  genealogy  of  the  Andhra  dynasty, 
viz,y  that  a  Yasisthlputra  Caturapana  Satakarni  was  the 
father  of  Gautamiputra  Sri-Yajua  oatakarni ;  and  this  view 
has  since  been  generally  accepted.' 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  coins  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  are  no  certain  or  even  probable  traces  of  such  a  word  as 
Caturapana,  "With  regard  to  the  Catarapana  or  Cataraphana 
of  the  inscription  at  Nanaghat,  it  is,  in  the  first  place, 
unfortunate  that  we  have  no  photograph  or  facsimile  by 
means  of  which  the  Pandit's  reading  can  be  controlled.  In 
the  second  place,  supposing  that  the  reading  is  correct, 
should  we  not  rather  see  in  this  form  ending  in  -ana 
(probably  =  ana)  a  genitive  plural,  such  as  occurs  elsewhere 
in  a  similar  position,  either  of  the  name  of  some  people  over 
whom  the  king  ruled,  or  denoting  the  particular  family  of 
the  dynasty  to  which  he  belonged  P  A  good  instance  of  this 
use  is  supplied  by  the  inscription  of  Madhariputa  Purisadata 
in  the  Jaggayapeta  Stiipa;^  cf.  also  such  an  expression  as 
Okhalakiydnam  Mahdrathi  in  the  Karle  inscr.  No.  20.*  It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
Catarapana  or  ^phana  is  the  name  of  the  king  in  whose 
inscription  it  occurs. 

1  Op.  eit,,  p.  313. 

'  For  instance,  by  Biihler,  Indian  Antiquary,  1883,  p.  272. 

'  ASSI,  i,  p.  110,  Ratio  MddhaHputasa  Ikhakhnnam  Siri-Vtra-Furisadataaa^ 

*  ASWI,  iv,  p.  107,  pi.  liv ;  cf .  JRAS,  1903,  pp.  299,  300. 
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The  general  description  of  the  three  coins  here  illustrated 
is  as  follows : — 

(1)  Obv.    Bust  of  king  r. ;   inscr.  in  Brahmi  characters 

(vu)  1  :— 

-B^-  !•>  Ujjain  symbol  surmounted  by  crescent ;  r.,  Caitya 
surmounted  by  crescent ;  between  them,  a  star  ; 
beneath  them,  a  waved  line ;  inscr.  written  con- 
tinuously all  around  the  coin  (t?.  sup.). 

B.M. ;  Electrotype  from  General  Pearse ;  [Bhagvanlal,  loo,  eit, ; 
EUiot,  CSI,  p.  25].  [PL  11. 

(2)  Obv.    Similar ;  inscr.  in  Brahmi  characters  (vii) : — 

Rev,    Similar,  but  double-struck ;  inscr.  {v.  inf.). 
Colonel  J.  Biddulph.  M  -65 ;  Wt.  29-5.     [PL  12. 

(3)  Obv,    Similar :  inscr.  in  Brahmi  characters  (vii) : — 

Bev,    Similar;  inscr.  {v,  in/,), 
B.M. ;  Bhagvanlal  [loc,  cit,],  M  6;  Wt.  24*5.     [PL  13. 

Of  the  obverse  legend,  every  letter  and  almost  every 
vowel-mark  is  absolutely  certain: — 

(=  Siri  Yam  Sdtakamniaa  Ratio  Ootamiputaaa^). 

In  studying  the  reverse  legend,  the  most  important  point 
to  notice  is  that  the  letters  are  not  in  exactly  the  same 
character  as  those  of  the  obverse  legend.     It  is  reasonable 

^  These  Roman  numerals  refer  to  the  clock-face,  and  indicate  the  point  in  the 
circle  at  which  an  inscription  begins. 

'  I  use  this  sign — a  reversed  virdma — to  denote  that  a  vowel  sign  cannot  be 
seen,  although  it  may  possibly  have  been  intended. 

'  The  inscription  should,  however,  properly  begin  with  RaHo,  This  is  the 
order  which  is,  no  doubt,  intended,  liie  above  order  has  been  adopted  because 
of  the  break  in  the  legend  made  by  the  truncation  of  the  bust. 
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to  suppose,  then,  that  we  have  to  deal  with  two  different 
alphabets  and  possibly  two  different  dialects.  On  the 
analogy  of  other  Indian  coins  which  are  of  a  similar  nature, 
such  as  those  of  the  Kunindas  with  inscriptions  in  both 
Brahmi  and  Kharosthl,^  we  may  further  expect  to  find 
that  the  two  legends  are  in  substance  identical. 

To  facilitate  an  investigation  of  these  coins,  eye-copies  of 
the  three  reverse  coin-legends  are  given : — 

(PL  11.) 

(PI.  12.) 

(PI.  13.) 

On  comparing  the  two  legends  we  shall  readily  recognise 
in  the  latter,  counterparts  of  Siriyana  Sdtakanisa  and 
Gotamiputasa  of  the  obverse.  There  remain,  between  these 
two  recognisable  portions,  traces  of  some  six  letters,  which, 
if  we  are  to  suppose  that  the  legends  correspond  to  each 
other  exactly,  should  form  the  equivalent  to  Raiio. 

8a  of  the  gen.  sing,  is  represented  by  a  character  +^, 

which    reminds    us    of    the   X'  z=  §a    of    the    Bhattiprolu 

inscriptions  reversed.^ 

Skt.  S  seems  to  be  represented  by  a  different  character, 
which  has  some  resemblance  to  one  form  of  h;  and,  as  we 
have  some  reason  for  supposing  that,  in  a  certain  dialect 
used  by  the  Andhras,  h  actually  took  the  place  of  Skt.  i, 
e.g.  in  the  name  Haku  =  Skt.  Sakti,^  we  may  provisionally 
read  this  character  as  h. 

^  Indian  CknnSy  §  50. 

»  £p.  Ind.,  ii,  p.  324. 

'  Nanaghat  Inscription,  in  ASWI,  v,  p.  64,  note  7. 
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The  reverse  equivalent  to  the  obverse  Siri'  Tana-Sdiakanisa 
may,  therefore,  be  Hin$'Tana'Hdtaka[nt§a], 

There  is  only  one  further  difBculty  in  the  reverse  repre- 
sentation of  Ootamlputasa — the  character  H,  which  should 

be  =  mi.     With  this  we  may  compare  the  form  of  ma,  y  , 

which  occurs  in  Ceylon  in  about  the  first  century  b.c.^  The 
aksara  seems  undoubtedly  to  contain  an  m,  but  whether 
it  included  a  vowel  sign  or  not,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
We  may  say,  then,  that  obv,  Gotamlputasa  =  rev.  Gotam(a)- 
putasa. 

There  remains  now  only  the  obv.  Rafio  and  its  rev. 
equivalent,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  must  have  consisted 
of  some  six  syllables.  All  that  we  can  say  of  this  form  is 
that  it  was  a  genitive  singular  ending  in  'nasa,  as  might  be 
expected.  It  is  hopeless  to  attempt  any  restoration  of  the 
preceding  syllables,  probably  four  in  number;  but  of  one 
thing  we  may  be  quite  certain,  they  cannot,  from  the 
remaining  traces,  be  restored  as  Caturapa  with  the  least 
certainty. 

We  shall  probably  be  right  in  recognising  in  this  second 
alphabet  a  South  Indian  form  of  Brahml  which  prevailed  in 
the  region  which  was  the  original  home  of  the  Andhras, 
Andhradeia,  the  Telugu  country.  On  the  Saurastran  coins 
it  is,  in  fact,  what  Kharosthl  is  on  the  coins  of  Nahapana 
and  Castana,  an  exotic,  not  an  indigenous  alphabet. 


TRAIKOTAKA. 

Dahrasena,  son  of  Indradatta  (date  in  copper-plate,  year 
207  of  the  so-called  Kalacuri  or  Cedi  era  =  a.d.  456). 

Obv.    Bust  of  king  r. 

*  Of.  "Wickremaainghe,  Epigraphia  Zeylaniea,  part  i,  p.  13. 
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JRev.    Caitya ;  star  of  dots  above  on  r. ;  inscr.  (iii) : — 

(=  Mahdrdj'Endradattaputra  Parama-Vaimava 

Mahdrdja-  Dahraaena) . 
B.M. ;  Bird  (1854).  -55  ;  Wt.  28*2.     [PI.  14. 

15.  Obv,    Similar. 

Rev.    Caitya ;    beneath,  waved  line ;   star  of  dots  above 
on  1. ;  inscr.  (xii) : — 

[-  -  T  -  ^  -  Tfg^ .  -^  -]«r«uei*i^i«i[^r^  -  -] 

(=  [-  -  rd'ndra'ttaputra'ra''\  Vaimava  Mahdrdja 

[Sri-Dfl.-.]). 

B.M. ;  Bhagvanlal.  -5  ;  Wt.  22-7.     [PL  16. 

These  coin-legends  have  supplied  one  of  the  most  familiar 
puzzles  in  Indian  numismatics.  Their  constituent  characters 
are  in  themselves  so  corrupt  in  some  cases  as  to  admit  of 
the  possibility  of  a  variety  of  readings.  Their  decipherment 
must,  therefore,  manifestly  depend  to  some  extent  on  external 
evidence,  such  as  the  analogy  of  other  coin-legends  of  about 
the  same  time  and  locality,  and  also  perhaps,  to  some  extent, 
on  conjecture.  The  reading  now  generally  accepted  is  that 
which  was  proposed  first  by  Pandit  Bhagvanlal  Indraji  in  the 
Tramactioiia  of  the  Seventh  Oriental  Congress  (Vienna,  1886 : 
Aryan  Section,  p.  222),  viz. : — 

Mahdrdjendravarmmaputra'paramavaisnava-Sri'Mahdrq/a' 

Rudragana. 

For  'Varmma-  the  Pandit  suggests  as  possible  variants^ 
'danna-  or  -datta-.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  latter 
is  correct.  The  -tta-  is  seen  quite  clearly  on  the  coin  which 
is  figured  as  No.  14  in  the  plate,  and  it  is  almost  certainly  ta 
be  restored  in  the  case  of  No.  15. 

Apart  from  this,  the  only  correction  which  I  propose  is  ta 
read  the  king's  name  as  Dahrasena,  the  reading  of  every 
syllable  of  which  can,  I  think,  be  fully  justified.      I  may 
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say  that  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  examining  a  very 
large  number  of  these  coins  in  the  collection  of  the  late 
Dr.  Gerson  da  Cunha,  some  of  which  have  recently  been 
acquired  by  the  British  Museum,  and  that  other  well-known 
collectors  of  Indian  coins,  such  as  Colonel  Biddulph,  Colonel 
Shepherd,  Mr.  L.  White  King,  and  Mr.  "W.  Theobald,  have 
kindly  permitted  me  to  have  casts  made  from  specimens  in 
their  possession. 

The  form  in  which  the  legend  most  commonly  occurs  is 
somewhat  as  follows : — 

On  comparing  Bhagvanlars  reading  Rudragana  with  the  last 
four  syllables  of  this  facsimile,^  it  may  be  observed  that : — 

(1)  The  first  of  the  four  syllables  in  question  is  certainly 
not  ru.  It  is  the  same  as  the  character  which  appears  in 
the  sixth  place  from  the  beginning,  and  which  the  Pandit 
read  as  va  or  possibly  da.  That  it  is  not  va  seems  certain 
from  a  comparison  with  the  two  ra's  (thirteenth  and  fifteenth 
from  the  beginning)  which  are  seen  in  the  representation 
of  the  word  Vaimava,    It  must  unquestionably  be  read  as  da. 

(2)  The  second  may  well  be  hra,  i.e,  the  character  which 
appears  in  the  second  and  eighteenth  places  from  the 
beginning  with  the  addition  of  the  regular  subscript  -ra. 

(3)  The  third  constitutes  the  real  difficulty,  and  certainly 
seems  more  like  ga  than  anything  else.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  in  any  case,  it  is  probably  a  broken-down 
letter.  The  die-cutter  has  allowed  the  lower  part  of  the 
previous  syllable  to  deprive  it  of  some  of  the  space  which 
should  have  been  given  to  it.  From  what  may  be  called 
the  normal  specimens  of  this  coinage,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  do  more  than  guess  at  the  value  of  this  aksara ; 
but,  fortunately,  there  are  varieties  in  which  the  ««  (=  se) 
in  this  place  is  quite  distinct  (v.  in/,). 


*  The  Pandit  himself  gives  a  facsimile  (i.e.)  which  may  equally  be  referred  to 
in  illuHtrutiun  of  these  remarks. 
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(4)  The  fourth  may  well  be  na.  The  round  base  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  corruption  of  the  ordinary 
looped  na.  As  the  first  member  of  a  compound  aksara 
-ndra-  it  is  seen  in  the  fifth  place  from  the  beginning.  It 
would  be  more  difficult  to  explain  this  character  as  na,  the 
-corruption  of  which  is  seen  in  the  lower  part  of  'Sna-,  the 
fourteenth  from  the  beginning. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that,  even  on  the  evidence  of  the 
normal  specimens,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  accepting 
the  reading  Dahrasena,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  the 
third  aksara,  which  is  manifestly  corrupt.  But  the  case 
becomes  absolutely  clear  when  other  varieties  are  studied. 
The  two  coins  illustrated  in  the  plate  were  chosen  as 
preserving  certain  forms  of  the  letters,  which,  when 
compared  with  the  normal  perversion  of  the  coin-legend, 
seem  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  reading  proposed.  To 
facsimiles  of  these,  representing  two  varieties  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  legend,^  is  added  another  from  a  coin 
belonging  to  Colonel  Biddulph  which  most  clearly  preserves 
the  sa  (=«6). 

(1)  "VZJE^^^^J^JjVlUIVlJEtlM 

(PL  14). 
(2) 

(PI.  15). 

(Colonel  Biddulph). 

"We  can,  then,  have  no  hesitation  in  recognising  in  the 
striker  of  these  coins  Dahrasena,  who  is  already  known  to 
us  from  the  copper-plate  found  at  Pardi,  fifty  miles  south 
of  Surat.      This  king  belonged  to  the  Traikutaka  family, 

^  (1)  MaharSj'Endradatta'putra  Paraina'  Vaip^va  St'i' Maharaja- DahrtuefM ; 
and  (2)  Mahar&j'Endradatta-putra  ParamU'  Vaip^va  MahdrdJa'i^ri'Dahratma, 
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and  the  copper-plate  is  dated  in  the  year  207  of  an  era, 
beginning  in  a.d.  248  or  249,  to  which  the  name  Ealacuri 
or  Gedi  era  is  usually  given,  and  the  establishment  of  which 
Pandit  Bhagvanlal  attributed  to  the  Traikutaka  Dynasty.^ 
It  will  not  be  necessary  here  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  this  era,  the  evidence  available  for  the  determination 
of  which  has  recently  been  set  forth  in  this  Journal  by 
Mr.  Fleet  with  his  wonted  clearness  and  precision.^  All 
that  we  need  attempt  to  do  here  is  to  show,  first,  that  the 
coins,  the  copper-plate,  and,  originally,  the  era  in  which 
it  is  dated,  all  belong  to  the  same  region  ;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  coins  and  the  copper-plate  must  be  of  about  the 
same  date. 

Mr.  Fleet  (op.  cit.,  p.  567)  points  out  that  "all  the  earlier 
dates  in  this  era  ....  come  from  Gujarat  and  the 
Thana  District  in  Bombay."  The  coins,  also,  certainly 
come  from  this  region,  for  the  largest  recorded  hoard  of 
which  I  know  is  the  one  of  some  500  specimens  mentioned 
by  Bhagvanlal  as  having  been  discovered  at  Daman  in 
South  Oujarat  ^  ;  and  the  specimens  in  the  collections 
referred  to  above  (p.  803)  may  well  have  come  from  the 
same  districts,  or  nearly  adjacent  districts,  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency.  The  only  doubt  is  whether  the  area  of  the 
circulation  of  these  coins  may  not  have  been  far  more 
extensive  ;  but  this  question  cannot  be  settled  until  far 
more  accurate  accounts  of  the  provenance  of  these  coins  are 
available  than  is  at  present  the  case.  The  specimen  published 
by  Mr.  Justice  Newton  (JBBRAS,  1862,  p.  11,  pi.  13)— the 
first  recorded  specimen  of  this  series  —  was  found  "  near 
Karad  in  the  Satara  District." 

The  region  in  question  was  certainly  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Esaharata  Nahapana  (known  dates  41-46  Saka  = 
119-124  A.D.).^     After  his  defeat  it  passed  into  the  hands 


'  Trana.  VII  Or,  Coug. :  Ar}an  Section,  p.  220. 

«  JRAS,  1905,  p.  566. 

3  Bomb,  Oaz.f  I,  i,  p.  68. 

*  Inscr.  of  Ufavodata,  Nasik,  ASWI,  iv,  p.  09,  pi.  lii,  6. 
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of  his  conqueror,  Gautamiputra  Satakarni  ^ ;  but  was  again 
wrested  from  the  Andhra  Dynasty  by  the  Mahaksatrapa 
Rudradaman  in  or  before  the  year  72  baka  =  150  a.d.* 
How  far  it  continued  to  form  a  portion  of  the  empire  of 
the  Western  Esatrapa  dynasty  from  this  date  until  the  end 
of  the  dynasty  (c.  310  Saka  =  388  a.d.)  cannot  be  determined 
with  much  precision,  though,  as  will  be  seen  below,  we 
have  some  important  facts  bearing  on  its  history  during 
this  period.  The  point  which  more  immediately  concerns 
us  is  that  this  region  was  certainly  for  some  length  of  time 
included  in  the  dominions  of  the  Western  Esatrapas,  and 
that,  therefore,  we  are  fully  prepared  to  find  that  their 
characteristic  type  of  coinage — obv,,  King's  head  to  r. ;  rev., 
Caitya  with  inscr. — was  established  there. 

Now  the  coins  in  question  are  precisely  of  this  type; 
and  their  rough  fabric  and  the  debased  character  of  their 
inscriptions  proclaim  their  late  date.  They  would,  on  such 
evidence  alone,  be  assigned  by  numismatists  to  the  period 
after  the  downfall  of  the  Western  Ksatrapas,  i,e,  to  some 
period  after  a.d.  388.  The  coins  now  attributed  to  Dahrasena 
record  the  name  of  his  father,  Indradatta,  who  was  king 
before  him.  If,  then,  we  may  suppose  that  the  independence 
of  the  Traikutaka  dynasty  dates  from  the  downfall  of  the 
Western  Ksatrapas,  the  coins  of  Dahrasena,  who  had  at 
least  one  predecessor  on  the  throne,  may  well  be  of  the 
same  period  as  his  copper-plate,  which  is  dated  in  a  year 
equivalent  to  a.d.  456. 

Vyaghrasena,    son    of   Dahrasena. 

Obv,    Bust  of  king  r. 

Rev.    Caitya  ;  star  of  dots  above  on  r. ;  inscr.  (xii) : — 

{=.Ma1idrdja  Dahrasenaputra  Parama-Vatmava  Sri-Mahdrdja 

Vydghrase^m). 
B.M. ;  Da  Cunha.  -5  ;  Wt.  32.     [PL  16. 

^  InBcr.  of  Pulumayi,  Nasik,  ibid.,  p.  108,  pi.  lii,  14. 

'  Jimagadh  inscr.  of  Rudradaman,  Eielhom,  Ep.  Ind,^  yiii,  p.  36. 
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The  British  Museum  acquired  in  1904  from  the  colleotion 
of  the  late  Dr.  Gerson  da  Gunha  eight  specimens  of  a  second 
Traikutaka  king,  Yyaghrasena,  son  of  Dahrasena. 

The  reading  of  the  coin-legend  seems  to  be  certain, 
thanks,  principally,  to  the  specimen  here  illustrated,  which 
preserves  quite  clearly  the  aksaras  vya-  and  -ghra-  of  the 
name,  which  on  most  of  the  other  specimens  are  either 
indistinct  or  corrupt.  Again  we  see  the  peculiar  corruption 
of  the  -se-y  which  usually  appears  on  the  coins  of  Dahrasena, 
and  the  meaning  of  which  could  scarcely  have  been  guessed 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  fortunate  preservation  of  the  un« 
corrupted  form  on  certain  varieties  of  his  coinage. 

The  following  facsimile  is  chiefly  taken  from  the  coin 
illustrated ;  but,  as  on  this  specimen  the  aksaras  -rama 
Vaisnava-  are  all  broken,  they  have  been  restored  from 
another  coin  (B.M.,  da  Cunha,  1904  :  4-8  :  94). 

Signet-ring  of  Buddhadeva,  son  of  As'vilapdtra. 

A  woman  standing  1.  with  a  parrot  perched  on  her  hand ; 
Kharosthi  inscr.  in  two  lines  written  vertically : — 

r.  p  *i  ^  ^  nil  0       Aivilaputrasa. 

1.    p    I  V  ^  1  Budhadevasa. 

B.M.  Oval,  '8  by  -7.     [PL  17. 

The  photograph  in  the  plate  is  that  of  an  impression 
taken  from  the  seal  of  a  bronze  ring  recently  acquired  by 
the  British  Museum.  It  is  said  to  have  been  found  at  Dheri 
Sbahan,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Taxila. 

Signet-ring  of  [Spa]  la  vera,  son  of  Sanika. 

A  man  standing  r.,  wearing  sword,  and  holding  wreath 
in  r.  hand ;  Kharosthi  inscr.  in  two  lines  written  vertically : — 

r.  (upwards)      l^  *!  J^  f  T-^'?      Sanigaputrasa. 
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1.  (downwards)  [.]  V  >1  p^  A  ^  M  ^'"'J!^^^", 
B.M.  Oval,  -9  by  -65.     [PL  18. 

The  impression  is  from  the  seal  of  a  broken  bronze  ring. 
The  initial  akmra  of  the  owner's  name  is  indistinct,  but  the 
traces  seem  to  point  to  the  ipa  which  occurs  in  the  EharosthI 
legends  of  the  coins  of  Spalahora  and  Spalagadama.  The 
last  aksara  of  the  inscription  is  doubtful.  If  we  could 
read  it  as  -e,  we  might  see  in  Eupha[e]  the  genitive  or 
locative  of  a  place-name  =  Skt.  Kub/ut,  Greek  Koxfyqv ;  and, 
accordingly,  translate  the  whole  inscr. :  ''  (The  seal)  of 
Spalavera,  (an  inhabitant)  of  Kabul,  son  of  Sanika." 

Seal  of  Tiraka. 
Nandipada  *  with  KharosthI  inscr. : — 

V\c^7|l  l^Tll'^^         Tirakasa  Pa[kha]laye. 

B.M.  Oval,  -65  by  -55.     [PL  19. 

An  impression  from  a  bronze  seal,  having  at  the  back  two 
loops.  The  reading  of  the  inscription  seems  to  be  certain 
except  in  regard  to  the  third  ak§ara  from  the  end.  The 
reading  suggested,  viz.  khUy  rests  on  the  supposition  that 
the  engraver  may  have  made  the  not  uncommon  mistake  of 
engraving  the  letter  on  the  seal  precisely  as  it  was  intended 
to  appear  on  an  impression  taken  from  the  seal.  If,  however, 
we  take  the  latter  as  it  stands,  it  may  be  read  as  a ;  and,  in 
either  case,  the  word  Pakhalaye  or  Paalaye  would  seem  to  be 
the  genitive  of  a  place-name,  Pakhali  or  Paali.  It  seems  not 
improbable  that  this  may  be  a  shortened  form  for  Pakhalavadi 
=  Skt.  PuskalavatI,  and  that  the  inscription  may  therefore 
mean  "  (The  seal)  of  Tiraka,  (an  inhabitant)  of  PuskalavatL" 
This  theory  receives  some  support  from  the  form  recorded 
by  Alberuni  (trans.  Sachau,  i,  p.  302),  which  is  quoted  by 
Mr.  Fleet,*  "  PuskalavatI,  %.e.  Pukala." 

^  The  correct  name  of  this  symbol  is  known  from  the  inscription  on  the  Padana 
Hill,  JBBBAS,  XT,  p.  320. 

*  Topographxeal  List  of  the  Bfhat  Samhita,  Ind.  Ant.,  1893,  p.  188. 
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SiGNBT-RING  OF  BaLIKA,   SON   OF   MiTRASARMAN. 

Mitri^maputrasa  Baliasa. 

M  ITCs.C<Kf^<xrL<XT  <XCO^ 

Mitasamapatasa. 

(inverted)    ^  ^  <^  %  U  A  ^O  D  l5  S^cH 

Mitrai^amaputrasa  Baliasa. 
B.M. ;  Mr.  W.  S.  Talbot.  Oval.     [PL  20. 

The  illustration  is  that  of  the  impression  given  by  a  bronze 
signet-ring  which  was  presented  to  the  British  Museum  by 
Mr.  W.  S.  Talbot  in  1903.  This  seems  to  be  the  only 
known  example  of  the  occurrence,  on  a  seal,  of  the  same 
inscription  in  an  Indian  dialect  represented  by  the  three 
scripts  KharosthI,  Brahmi,  and  Greek  ;  but,  as  I  have 
shown,  a  similar  state  of  things  is  to  be  found  on  the 
coins  of  Nahapana  and  Gastana,  which  bear  on  tbeir 
obverses  a  fragmentary  and  corrupted  transliteration  in 
Greek  characters  of  the  Brahmi  and  EharosthI  legends 
of  their  reverses.^ 

In  the  Kbarosthi  and  Bruhml  inscriptions  the  patronymic 
and  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  seal  both  appear,  but  in 
the  Greek  inscription  the  patronymic  is  found  alone.  The 
name  of  the  father  is  probably  the  Skt.  Mitraiarman,  the 
former  portion  of  which  is  represented  accurately  in  the 
Brahmi,  by  Mita-  in  the  Greek,  and  by  Mitri-  in  the 
EharosthL  It  seems  probable  that  in  this  last  case  -tri 
is  a  mistake  for  -tra.  The  latter  part  of  this  name  is 
represented  quite  naturally  by  -iama  in  the  KharosthI  and 
Brahmi,  and  by  -sama  in  the  Greek  ;  -putraaa  in  the 
EharosthI  appears  as  -putrasa  in  the  Brahmi,  and  as  -patasa 
in  the  Greek.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  -u  in  the  former 
is  due  to  an  error,  or  whether  it  is  a  dialectical  peculiarity. 

1  JRAS,  1899,  p.  359. 
J.&.A.8.  1905.  63 
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The  Greek  translation  illustrates  the  difficulty  of  representing 
the  Indian  -U  by  any  Greek  letter.  It  is  more  commonly 
transliterated  by  O:  e.g.  ^wmam  =  KO MA PO,  Ki(§ana=> 
KODANO,  etc. 

The  name,  the  genitive  singular  of  which  appears  in  both 
Kharosthi  and  Brahml  as  Baliosa,  is,  of  course,  equivalent 
to  Balika.  With  reference  to  this  exceedingly  common 
formation  of  proper  names  with  the  suffix  -Ara,  it  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  it  has  been  extended  by  analogy  to  the  Indian 
equivalents  of  Greek  names.  For  instance,  the  Greek 
AYSIOY  =  Lmkasa  as  well  as  Lisiasa.^ 

The  seal  presumably  comes  from  the  Jehlam  District, 
where  Mr.  Talbot's  collection  was  made  ;  but  I  have  no 
more  exact  information  of  its  jjrovenance.  We  may  be 
certain  that  it  belonged  originally  to  a  region  and  to  a 
period  in  which  the  three  alphabets  were  used  concurrently. 
Inscriptions  engraved  in  both  Kharosthi  and  Brahml 
characters  come  from  the  Kangra  Valley  ^ ;  while  the  coins 
which  bear  legends  in  the  two  alphabets  are  those  of  the 
Udumbaras  (Pathankot),'  the  Kunindas  (the  hill  districts, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Satlej,  occupied  by  the  Kunets  of  the 
present  day),^  and  the  Kulutas  (KuUu  Valley).^  As  has 
been  noticed  above  (p.  809),  the  coins  of  Nahapana  and 
Castana  have  inscriptions  in  all  three  characters — Brahml, 
Kharosthi,  and  Greek ;  but  in  this  case  the  Kharosthi,  like 
the  Greek,  is  evidently  a  foreign  importation  bearing  witness 
to  the  Northern  origin  of  these  rulers,  for  its  importance  on 
their  coins  diminishes  during  their  reigns,  and  subsequently 
it  entirely  disappears.  The  region  in  which  both  the 
Kharosthi  and  the  Brahml  scripts  wore  at  home  may  be 


^  Gardner,  B.M.  Cat. :  Greek  and  Scythic  Kings,  p.  29.  The  form  Lisiasa 
LS  noted  as  occurring  on  Nos.  7  and  14.  An  examination  of  the  coins  and 
a  comparison  with  other  specimens  in  silver  and  copper  acquired  by  the  Museum 
since  the  publication  of  the  catalogue  convince  me  that  the  same  reading  is  to  be 
restored  on  Nos.  4  and  8,  and  indeed  that  it  is  the  regular  reading  of  all  coins 
of  Lysias  which  bear  the  same  monogram. 

'  Vogel,  Ep»  Ind.,  vii,  p.  116. 

^  Cunningham,  CAT,  p.  66. 

*  Ibid. 

*  Ibid,,  p.  70,  pi.  iv,  14  (the  reading  corrected  in  JRAS,  1900,  p.  429). 
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fairly  identified  with  the  Jalandhar  District  of  the  Punjab. 
Both  alphabets  were  naturally  understood  in  the  district 
which  lay  between  the  regions  in  which  they  respectively 
prevailed. 

The  Greek  inscription  affords  some  indication  of  the 
period  to  which  it  belongs.  The  lunate  sigma,  C,  only  begins 
to  be  at  all  comnion  in  the  Greek  world  at  the  end  of  the 
first  century  b.c.^  In  India  it  occurs  on  the  coins  of 
Strato  II,  Philopator,  and  on  the  type  of  Ranjabala  which 
is  copied  from  them ;  and  it  is  the  regular  form  on  the 
coins  of  the  Kusana  prince  whose  name  is  written  as 
Kadaphes,  and  on  those  of  V'ima-Kadphises,^  Kaniska,  and 
Vasudeva.  Since  both  the  lunate  form  and  the  square 
form,  C,  occur  on  different  classes  of  coins  bearing  the  names 
of  two  Indo-Parthian  kings,  Gondophares  and  Abdagases, 
as  also  on  the  coins  of  the  mysterious  Basileus  Sofer  Megas, 
it  would  seem  that  they  were  in  use  at  the  same  time,  and 
that  the  distinction  between  them  is  one  of  locality.  In 
the  case  of  Gondophares,  I  have  pointed  out  that  the 
rounded  forms  are  associated  with  legends  in  correct  Greek, 
but  the  square  forms  with  legends  in  corrupt  Greek.*  Our 
seal  must  have  belonged  to  a  district  in  which  the  Greek 
alphabet  was  understood,  possibly — although  this  is  a  point 
which  cannot  be  settled  without  much  closer  investigation 
than  I  can  pretend  to  have  made — to  the  district  to  which 
the  class  of  coins  having  correct  Greek  legends  and  rounded 
letters  also  belongs.* 

With  reference  to  this  concurrent  use  on  Indo-Parthian 
and  Indo-Scythic  coinages  of  two  distinct  forms  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  the  square  and  the  rounded,  it  is  impossible  to  insist 
too  strongly  on  the  fact  that,  until  some  classification  of 

'  Remach,  Traite  d^ Epigraphte  grecque,  p.  207. 

^  1  have  recently  shuwu  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Oriental  Congress  at 
Aljncrs,  which  will  bo  published  in  due  course  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
CongjoBti,  that  the  initial  consonant  in  this  name  is  a  form  of  v  which  I  propose, 
ior  the  present,  to  represent  as  v'  (cf,  B.M.  Cat.,  pi.  xxv,  6,  and  ^otessor 
Gardner's  note  on  p.  124). 

3  JRAS,  1903,  p.  285. 

^  For  the  statements  here  made  as  to  the  inscriptions  on  coins,  ef,  the  plates 
in  B.M.  Cat. 
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these  coinages  according  to  the  locality  in  which  they  were 
struck  is  possible,  no  real  progress  in  these  branches  of  the 
numismatics  of  ancient  India  can  be  made.  At  present,  the 
utmost  confusion  is  introduced  into  the  subject  by  the  tacit 
assumption  on  the  part  of  numismatists  that  the  different 
types,  and  the  different  alphabets  which  appear  on  the 
coins,  are  in  some  sort  of  chronological  sequence.  The  chief 
point  to  be  remembered  in  any  attempt  to  make  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  of  all  Indian  coinages  is  that  not  only  different 
kingdoms,  but  also  different  mints  of  the  same  kingdom, 
are,  as  the  whole  history  of  numismatics  abundantly  proves, 
intensely  conservative  in  regard  to  types  and  epigraphy. 
It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance  that  these  different 
series  should  be  studied,  from  the  chronological  point  of 
view,  separately  and  without  any  confusion  with  each  other. 

One  fact  seems  beyond  question.  The  square  forms  of 
the  Greek  alphabet  must  surely  owe  their  introduction  into 
India  to  the  Parthian  influence  which  was  so  strong  in, 
approximately,  the  first  century  a.d.  A  useful  account  of 
these  square  forms  as  they  appear  on  Parthian  coins  has 
already  been  given  by  Professor  Gardner,^  and  fuller 
materials  are  now  supplied  by  Mr.  Wroth's  B.M.  Catalogue, 
Coins  of  Parthia^  in  which  all  the  forms  are  carefully  noted, 
together  with  the  dates  of  the  reigns  in  which  they  appear. 
We  may  reasonably  suppose  that  the  occurrence  of  square 
Greek  forms  on  an  Indian  coin  denotes  that  it  belongs, 
locally,  to  the  sphere  of  Parthian  influence.  The  period  of 
this  influence  is  fairly  certain.  For  a  determination  of  its 
local  extent  we  must,  at  present,  depend  chiefly  on  a  study 
of  the  types,  assisted  by  such  evidence  as  we  possess  as  to 
I^Q  provenance  of  the  coins. 

Another  indication  of  the  date  of  the  seal  is,  perhaps, 
supplied  by  the  alphas  which  occurs  not  less  than  six  times 
in  this  patronymic  of  fourteen  letters.  On  comparing  the 
coin-legends  of  all  the  Kusanas,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
rounded  form,  O^ ,  is  characteristic  of  those  of  Huviska  and 

^  B.M.  Cat.,  Ok,  and  Scythic  Kings,  Introd.,  p.  xlvi. 
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Vasudeva.  A  few  occurrences  may  be  noted  on  the  coins 
of  Kaniska  ;  but,  in  general,  he,  in  common  with  his 
predecessors,  uses  the  angular  form  >« . 

To  sum  up  the  results  of  our  enquiry,  we  may  with  a  fair 
degree  of  assurance  attribute  the  seal  to  the  northern  part 
of  the  Punjab  and  to  that  portion  of  the  Kusana  period 
which  is  covered  by  the  reigns  of  Huviska,  i.e.  about 
A.D.  110-180  according  to  the  theory  which  regards  Eaniska 
as  the  founder  of  the  Saka  era  in  78  a.d.,  or  about 
A.D.  150-220  according  to  the  view  of  Mr.  Vincent  Smith, 
who  supposes  that  Kaniska  came  to  the  throne  in  c.  125  a.d. 


Seal  of  Janika. 

A  winged  male  figure  r.,  holding  cornucopisB  in  1.  and 
wreath  in  r.  hand  ;  Eharosthi  inscr. : — 

r.  (upwards)  p    1     \    ^      Janiasa. 
Colonel  Deane.  Oval,  -7  by  -6.     [PL  21. 

The  seal  from  which  the  impression  photographed  is  taken 
is  a  camelian,  which  was  recently  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Stein 
on  behalf  of  Colonel  Deane,  together  with  other  stone  seals, 
some  of  which  I  shall  hope  to  publish  in  a  future  instalment 
of  these  notes.  The  figure  is  no  doubt  the  Greek  Er5s,  but 
it  seems  to  be  treated  in  a  manner,  and  accompanied  with 
a  combination  of  attributes,  which  are  Indian  rather  than 
classical  Greek. 

Seal  of  Sangharaksita,  son  of  Buddhatrata. 

(1)  ^inrn!^  Buddhatrataputra- 

(2)  ^iT^^t^^ro       'St/a  Sagharaksitasya. 

Oblong,  -85  by  -55.     [PL  22. 

The  photograph  in  the  plate  was  taken  from  a  plaster  cast 
of  an  impression  in  shellac,  which  I  owe  to  the  kindness 
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of  Colonel  J.  Biddulph,  to  whom  it  was  sent  from  XJdaipur. 
As  to  the  nature  of  the  original  seal  I  have  no  information. 
The  inscription,  which  is  in  Sanskrit,  seems  to  belong  to  the 
early  period  of  the  dominion  of  the  Western  Ksatrapas, 
c.  150  A.D. 

Seal   of   Gupta. 

«i<i^  Gfutaaya, 

B.M. ;  Mr.  W.  8.  Talbot.  Oval,  -5  by  -4.     [PI.  23. 

Cfuttuya  (i.e.  Outtasya)  =  Skt.  Ouptasi/a  is  an  example  of 
a  kind,  which  is  sufficiently  common,  showing  an  admixture 
of  Prakrit  and  Sanskrit  forms.  That  is  to  sav,  it  is  due  to 
a  confusion  between  the  popular  dialect  aud  the  established 
literary  language,  which  was  gradually  taking  the  place  of 
the  local  dialects,  as  has  happened  in  our  own  country  and 
as  regularly  happens  in  the  linguistic  history  of  every 
country.  The  seal,  which  is  of  carnelian,  was  presented 
to  the  British  Museum  in  1903  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Talbot.  This 
instance  definitely  proves  that  Oupta  may  be  used  by  itself 
as  a  name,  and  that,  therefore,  Mr.  Fleet  was  right  in 
maintaining  that  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the  Gupta 
Dynasty  was  Gupta  simply,  and  not  Sri-Gupta,  **  protected 
by  LaksmI ''  as  General  Cunningham  held.  (For  a  similar 
case  V.  JRAS,  1901,  p.  108.) 
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Tel-loh,  and  time,  therefore,  for  any  number  of  changes. 
Nevertheless,  this  suggests  that  the  reason  why  the  tablet 
was  enclosed  in  a  sealed  envelope  may  have  been  the  same, 
namely,  because  they  were  a  kind  of  ex-voto — something 
offered  to  a  deity  by  means  of  a  tablet,  and  sealed  by  the 
person  who  received  the  offering,  thus  attesting  that  it  had 
really  been  made.  This  is  also  suggested  by  the  slight 
change  in  the  wording  which  is  generally  made,  as  shown 
by  the  following  example  : — 

1.    Text  recording  an  Offering  of  Grain. 

Tablet. 


Mina  u§u  §e  gur  lugala 

5e  hur-ra  erin  e  D.P.  Innana 

w 

Id  Lu-gi-na-ta 

ma  Sur-D.P.  Lama-ta 

A-kal-la  pa 

8u-ba-ti 

Iti  &e-il-la 

Mu  Hu-hu-nu-ri  D.S.  ba-hula 


2  gur  180  qa  of  royal  grain, 
bread  of  the  people  of  IStar, 
from  Lu-gina, 
by  the  ship  of  Sur-Lama, 
Akalla  the  official 
has  received. 
Month  Se-illa. 

Year    he    ( king    Bur  -  Sin ) 
ravaged  Huhunuri. 


Envelope. 


Mina  u§u  §e  gur  lugala 

§e  hur-ra  erin  e  D.P.  Innana 

ki  Lu-gina-ta 

ma  Sur  -  D.P.  Lama   pa-ap- 

hala-ta 
Duba   A-kal-la    pa    6    D.P. 

Innana 
Iti  Se-il-la 
Mu  Hu-hu-nu-ri  D.S.  ba-hula. 


2  gur  180  qa  of  royal  grain, 
bread  of  the  people  of  iStar, 
from  Lu-gina, 
by  the  ship  of  Sur-Lama  the 

ferryman. 
Tablet  of  Akalla,  the  official 

of  the  house  of  l§tar. 
Month  So-illa. 
Year  he  ravaged  Huhunuri. 


From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that,  whilst  the  inner 
tablet  has  *  Akalla  the  official  has  received  it,*  the  envelope 
has  *  Tablet  of  Akalla,  the  official  of  the  house  (temple) 
of  IStar.' 
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2.    An  Offering  of  Grain. 

Tablet, 

U-a§  lama  SuS  se  gur  lugala  11  gur  240  qa  of  grain  royal,. 

§ag-gala  erina-ku  sustenance  for  the  people, 

ki  Lu-kal-la-ta  from  Lu-kalla 

Sur-nigin-gara  Sur-nigin-gara 

Su-ba-ti  has  received. 

Iti  Se-gur-kuda  Month  Adar, 

V  V 

mu  Sa-as-ru-um  D.S.  ba-hnla     year  he  ravaged  Sasru. 

Enveli^e, 

U-as  lama  sus  se  gur  lugala  11  gur  240  qa  of  grain  royal, 

§ag-gala  erin-na  sustenance  for  the  people, 

ki  Lu-kal-la-ta  from  Lu-kalla. 

Dub  Sur-nigin-gara  Tablet  of  Sur-nigin-gara. 

Iti  Izin-D.P.  Ba-u  Month  Chisleu, 

mu  Sa-as-ru  D.S.  ba-hula.  Year  he  ravaged  Sasru. 

Here  we  have  the  same  peculiarity — in  the  text  of  the  tablet 
the  wording  is  *  Sur-nigin-gara  has  received  it,*  and  in  that 
of  the  envelope  *  Tablet  of  Sur-nigin-gara.'  The  people  for 
whose  sustenance  the  grain  was  intended  were  probably  the 
staff  of  a  temple. 

In  the  first  example,  there  are  certain  variants  which  are 
noteworthy.      In   the  tablet,   1.  4,  the   wording  is   simply 

*  by  the  ship  of  Sur-Lama,'  but  in  the  text  of  the  envelope 

*  the  ferryman '  is  added.  In  line  5  of  the  tablet  Akalla  is 
simply  described  as  *the  official  {pa),^  but  the  envelope  has 
*the  official  of  the  temple  of  Istar.'  In  the  name  of  the 
district  mentioned  in  the  date  the  scribe  of  the  tablet  has 
incorrectly  written  >ff <y,  riy  for  »-^y,  //w,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  word.  These  variants,  in  this  case  at  least,  suggest 
that  the  inner  inscription  was  really  a  rough  draught. 

In  the  second  example  the  variants  are  less  numerous. 
In  the  second  line  the  envelope  has  erinna  for  the  erina-ku 
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of  the  tablet — a  change  involving  no  difference  of  meaning. 
In  the  sixth  line  the  name  of  the  month  appears  as  the 
Sumerian  equivalent  of  Adar,  the  last  month  of  the  year, 
but  in  the  text  of  the  envelope  it  is  *  the  month  of  the  festival 
of  Bau/  which,  according  to  the  tablets  (see  Radau's  Early 
Babylonian  Histoty,  pp.  287  ff.),  was  the  ninth  month  of 
the  year,  corresponding  with  Chisleu.  How  the  envelope 
of  the  tablet  has  been  dated  three  months  in  arrear  or  nine 
months  in  advance  of  the  tablet,  is  very  difficult  to  explain. 
It  would  seem,  however,  to  be  due  to  a  blunder  of  the  scribe, 
who  must  have  written,  on  the  tablet  within,  the  current 
month,  instead  of  dating  the  document  three  months  back 
(the  delivery  having  presimiably  been  made  in  the  month 
Izin-Bau  or  Chisleu),  as  on  the  envelope. 


3.    A  Tablet  referring  to  Clothing.^ 


I 

2 

3 
4 
5 


Obverse, 

«  m       'm  -^ 

•gT  ^T  *?  HKT  "gT  -S- 

jpl      ^     ^T     fl-^ 

^4  Jff^T 


1.  Man  ussa  tug-  muga 

2.  tug-ba  erina  hu-ku-bu 

3.  e  D.P.  Gimil-D.P.  Sin 

4.  u  e  Nam-ha-ni-ku 

5.  Id  Lu-us-gi-na-tii 


28  ;;i?(A-A:ei- garments, 
clothing  of  the  people  hukubu, 
for  the  house  of  Gimil-Sin 
and  the  house  of  Namhani, 
from  Lu-u§-gina, 


^  ThiH  and  the  following  are  transcribed  into  the  late  Babylonian  character. 

'  Ti4ff  is  one  of  the  usual  Sumerian  words  for  garment  (JF.  Asia  Inser,,  v, 
pi.  14,  33),  and  tH  (ibid.,  1.  32)  seems  to  bo  a  shortened  form  of  the  same  word. 
A  Babylonian  duplicate  of  W.A.I.,  v,  pi.  28,  gives  ^^  ^  and  ^^f  ^^^ 
{ti^y  tug)  in  lines  G  and  7  ^^,  as  if  these  words  had  been  borrowed  in  Semitic 
Babylonian.     Tc  seems  to  bo  the  Sumerian  dialectic  form. 
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Reverse. 
6.     .^  S|=        tJLcT 

7-  555!  ^   -+   It: 
8.  .^   -ja   -^T  -£>IJL 


6.  mu  sabra-ne-ku  in  the  name  of  the  seers. 

7.  Duba  Lu-D.P.  Diunu-zi      Tablet  of  Lu-Diunuzi. 

8.  Mu  ma-gnr  ^  mah  ba-dim    Year    Gimil  -  Sin    built    the 

sublime  bark. 

In  this  example  the  inner  tablet  has  the  same  phrasing 
as  the  envelope,  the  only  variants  being  ]^  for  "^  in  the 
first  line,  and  the  following  after  line  6 : — 

tsm  ^  -+  ir  >flF« 

"in  uy  t^^  >=IT 

*^  ^  ^<T  SAtT  m  ^ 

Duba  Lu-D.P.  Dumu-zi         Tablet  of  Lu-Diraiu-zi 
dumu  Sur-gu-la  son  of  Sur-gula. 

Ner  (?)  Lu-Hu-ne-ru  D.S.       Carrier  (?) :  Lu-Himeru. 

References  to  cloth  and  clothing  of  various  kinds  are 
numerous,  and  the  king  here  named,  Gimil-Sin,  seems  to 
have  encouraged  greatly  the  weaving  industry  of  his  little 
kingdom,  which,  like  the  rest  of  Babylonia,  seems  to  have 
become  celebrated  for  its  woven  stuffs. 

In  the  above  we  see  the  name  of  the  deity  Dumu-zi 
(Tammuz)  compounded  with  that  of  the  scribe,  whose  name 

*  This  word  occurs  in  Cuneiform  Texts  from  Babylonian  Tablets,  pt.  lii, 
pi.  11,  line  26  abe:  Ha  D,P.  ma-gur,  ma-kur-ruP^,  which  explains  that  ^J^ 
has  the  Talne  of  ffur  in  ma^gur  =  Semitic  ma^kur-rtif*. 
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means  '  Man  of  Tammuz/  In  the  following  inscription  we 
are  furnished  with  a  statement  of  the  cattle  dedicated  to^ 
that  divinity  in  the  month  of  his  festival : — 

4.    Gift  of  Cattle  to  Tammuz. 


Tablet— 

Obverse, 

I-     <« 

w 

■ET 

2.  ^,^ 

-TA? 

3-    ^ 

^ 

Jfl^       4 

^ 

V,      ^^ 

4-     ^ 

-+ 

<T-  ET  "k! 

• 

I.     USu  lama         udu 

34              sheep. 

2.     S.§                     ma§ 

6                 kids, 

3.     ki    I-ta-6-a-ta 

from       Ita  -  6a. 

V 

4.     Lu-D.P.  Si-ma-ku 

Lu    -    Simaku 

Reverse. 

6.  ^  EiftT  -+   ir 
8-  '^    m  *m.  "^ 


5.  ni  -  ku  the  nikUy 

6.  sa-dug  D.P.  Dumu-zi  due  of  Tammuz. 

7.  Iti  Izin  D.P.  Dumu-zi  Month  Izin-Dumuzi, 

8.  Mu    Gimil  -  D.P.     Sin  year  of  Gimil-Sin, 

lugala  the  king. 


.822 
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Envelope — Obverse. 

2.  :^ ^M -Hhit fl-^ "gr 

4.  t:mT^-+<l-H"^KT 


I. 

USu  lama  udu,  kl  maii 

34  sheep,  6  kids, 

2. 

sa-dug  D.P.  Dumu-zi-ku 

due  for  Tammuz, 

3. 

ki    I-ta-6-a-ta 

from  Ita-^a. 

4. 

duba  Lu-D.P.  Si-ma-ku  aba 

tablet    of    Lu  -  Simaku 
the  aba. 

Reverse, 

• 

5.   2<<-?  ^"^T  -+ 

^T  -m 

6.    .^    Jl   -Hh 

^^  ^ 

^m  Hff« 

^T  -m 

5. 

Iti  Izin  D.P.  Ba-u 

Month  of  Izin-Bau, 

6. 

inu  en  D.P.  Nannar- 

Year    he    invested    the 

kar-zi  ba-tuga 

lord  of  Nannar-kar-zi. 

This  is  a  noteworthy  inscription,  not  so  much  on  account 
of  the  variants  in  the  record  as  in  the  different  dates  which 
it  exhibits.  In  the  text  on  the  envelope,  the  statement 
that  the  animals  offered  were  those  given  to  the  temple  of 
Tanmiuz  is  transferred  from  just  before  the  date  (1.  6)  to  the 
second  line,  and  the  postposition  *  for '  is  added.  The  inner 
tablet  does  not  contain  the  words  su-ba-ti,  '  he  (Lu-Simaku) 
has  received  them,'  perhaps  by  a  mistake  of  the  scribe,  but 
the  envelope  has  the  usual  variant  '  tablet  (duba)  of  Lu- 
Simaku,'  and  adds  his  title,  aba,  which  would  thus  seeni  to 
be  a  sjTionym  of  niku  on  the  inner  tablet,  p.  821. 

The  important  part  of  this  inscription,  however,  is,  as  has 
already  been  remarked,  the  date.      The  tablet,  which  was 
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written  first,  has  'Year  of  Qimil-Sin,  the  king/  that  is, 
the  year  when  Gimil-Sin  ascended  the  throne  of  TJr.^  The 
envelope,  which  was  written  after  the  tablet,  is  dated  in  the 
year  when  the  king  invested  the  lord  (generally  regarded 
as  meaning  'the  high  priest')  of  Nannar-kar-zi — a  name 
usually  written  Nannar-kar-zida,  and  apparently  meaning 
*  Xannar  of  the  everlasting  sanctuary/  This  date  is  placed 
by  Radau  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Bur- Sin,  the  predecessor 
of  Gimil-Sin,  in  accordance  with  the  indications  of  the  list  of 
dates  published  by  Hilprecht.  If,  however,  the  statements 
of  this  tablet  and  its  envelope  arc  correct,  it  is  probable  that 
Hilprecht's  tablet  should  be  restored  as  follows  : — 

1.  Year  Bur-Sin  became  king. 

2.  Year  Bur-Sin,  the  king,  devastated  TJrbillu"*. 

3.  Year  he  built  the  supreme  throne  of  Bel. 

4.  Year  he  invested  the  supreme  great  lord  of  Anu. 

5.  Year  he  invested  the  lord  of   the  great  abode  (?) 

of  Ist^r. 

6.  Year  he  ravaged  Sasru. 

7.  Year  he  ravaged  Huhnuri. 

8.  Year  he  invested  the  lord  of  Eridu. 

[9.  Year  he  invested]  the  lord  of  Nannar-     .  .^ 

[10.  Year  of  Gimil-Sin,  the  king.] 

[11.  Year  he  invested  the  lord  of  Nannar-kar-zida.] 

[12.  Year  lie  consecrated  the  ark  Dara-abzu.] 

[13.  Year  he  devastated  Simanu°».] 

[14.  Year  he  built]  the  western  wall. 

15.  Year  he  made  the  sublime  inscription  of  Bel. 

16.  Year  Gimil-Sin,  king  of  Ur,  devastated  the  land  of 

Zabsalu. 

Here  the  list  comes  to  an  end,  but  it  may  be  supposed 
that  otlier  dates  had  to  be  inserted,  including  certain  '  years 
after,'  which  latter,  according  to  the  dated  tablets,  are  as 
follows  : — 

*  Mu^hcir,  identilicd  mih  Ur  of  the  Chaldoes. 

'  Radau  rop:ards  this  as  being  date  No.  11,  and  if  this  be  correct  (as  is  possible) 
No.  10  would  then  have  been  omitted  by  the  scribe. 
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la.  Year  after  Bur-Sin  became  king. 

2a.  Year  after  he  devastated  XJrbillu°». 

8a.  Year  after  he  invested  the  lord  of  Eridu. 
12a.  Year  after  he  consecrated  the  ark  Dara-abzu. 
13a.  Year  after  he  devastated  Simanu. 
14a.  Year  after  he  built  the  western  wall.^ 

Returning  to  the  tablet  and  its  envelope,  it  might 
naturally  be  explained  that  the  whole  was  written  at  a  much 
later  date,  and  that  two  scribes,  each  with  a  different  opinion 
as  to  the  year,  had  been  engaged  upon  it.  It  is  worthy  of 
note,  however,  that  the  month  mentioned  on  the  tablet — ^that 
of  the  festival  of  Tammuz — would  be  just  the  one  in  which 
offerings  to  that  divinity  would  be  made.  The  month  on 
the  envelope,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  of  the  festival  of 
Bau,  ten  or  eleven  months  later,  according  as  there  was 
a  second  Adar  or  not  that  year. 

But  the  present  paper  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
early  Babylonian  chronology — an  altogether  uncertain  science 
at  the  present  time — ^but  simply  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
non- Assyriologists  in  particular  with  a  few  simple  notes  upon 
these  numerous  but  comparatively  uninteresting  documents, 
and  the  information,  meagre  as  it  is,  which  may  be  obtained 
from  them.  Besides  grain,  cattle,  and  woven  stuffs,  the 
receipt  of  many  other  articles  are  recorded  upon  them.  Thus 
we  find  mention  of  dates,  sesame,  oil,  meal,  hides,  skins 
(leather),  and  also  silver.  In  all  probability  every  kind  of 
produce  of  the  earth  and  of  trade  formed  the  subject  of 
offerings  to  the  temples  of  early  Babylonia. 

Though  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  indicate  the 
pronunciation  of  the  Sumero- Akkadian  words  contained  in 
the  short  texts  inserted  in  this  paper  as  illustrations,  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  the  values  given  are  correct.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  more  than  one  transcription  is 
in  some  cases  likely  to  have  been  in  use.  Moreover,  certain 
of  the  renderings  of  these  inscriptions  into  modem  languages 

>  It  is  possibly  this  which  occurs  as  the  second  line  of  the  reverse  of  the  tablet 
published  Dy  Hilprecht. 
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have  to  be  given  with  all  reserve.  In  the  inscriptions 
referring  to  grain  we  find  "^yT,  ie  gur,  as  the  expression  of 
the  produce  and  of  the  measure  used,  followed,  especially 
in  the  time  of  Dungi  and  Bur-Sin,  by  the  character  ^^a, 
lugala,  'king,'  used  in  these  cases,  apparently,  with  the 
meaning  of  '  royal.'  But  is  it  the  grain,  or  the  measure 
(gur)  which  was  royal?  B.adau  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  the 
former,  and  the  parallel  texts,  referring  to  woven  stufEs, 
imply  that  he  is  right.  With  regard  to  the  grain,  it  would 
seem  that  there  was  a  special  word  used  when  it  was  of 
*  royal '  quality,  as  the  following  extract  from  a  four-column 
syllabary  shows : — 

Sum.  pronunc".     Group.      Name  of  Group.       Sem.  pronunc".  Meaning. 

1.  11.  Lil-la-an  -^  >:^^  se-lugallaku     lil-la-nu  royal  grain. 

1.12.  Se-sag       -^  >^^^  do-  ya-a-ra-ah-hu    white  grain. 

As  the  ideograph  shows,  lillan  and  se-sag,  and  lillanu  and 
j/drahhn  are  respectively  synonyms — indeed,  in  all  probability 
6e-,sag,  one  of  the  pronunciations  of  -^  >^^^f  is  the  "^^Tf 
JpT^y  JOL^j  se-gur-aag-ga/a,  of  the  tablets  of  an  earlier 
period,  in  which,  as  in  the  case  of  '^t^  >^^f  *^  9^^*'  lugala y 
the  measure  is  placed  after  the  first  element.  The  addition 
of  gala,  *  being,'  at  the  end  naturally  makes  no  difference  to 
the  sense.  ^ 


As  the  syllabary  referred  to  above  has  an  important 
bearing  upon  many  expressions  found  in  the  inscriptions, 
I  give  the  text  here  (see  Plates)  as  far  as  my  copy  goes. 
Unfortunately  I  do  not  know  its  number,  so  have  been 
unable  to  revise  it,  and  it  is  therefore  given,  especially 
where  doubtfid,  with  all  reserve, 

*  Referring  to  tlie  group  8C-gur,  Professor  Sayco  writes  to  me :  **  I  have  long 
supposed  that  ^JJ  in  -^  ^JJ  is  merely  a  detcrminatiTe  of  measure.  Sdgal 
[i.e.  sctg-gala]  would  be  equivalent  to  mga  with  the  suffix  -/,  and  the  text  seems 
to  show  that  ^^^  i^  the  equivalent  of  saga  J*  ^  M.  Thureau-Dangin  has  also 
recognized  the  possible  equivalence  of  ae  gur  lugala  and  ae^gur -sag -gala, 
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From  this  inscription,  lines  9-16  (Plate  I),  we  find  that 
there  were  several  other  kinds  of  grain  besides  that 
designated  '  the  royal/  which  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
best  white  wheat.^  Line  13  has  sesftib,  Semitic  arsuppu, 
ideograph  *§  ^J^,  'ox-grain.'  After  that  is  semus,  Sem. 
iigmu,  ideograph  -^  ^3  ^.  As  >-<,  with  the  pronunciation 
of  V8,  means  'blood/  which  is  also  one  of  the  translations 
of  ji  ^ ,  it  is  probable  that  the  grain  intended  was  of  a  red 
colour,^  and  if  this  be  the  case,  ni  is  for  wui  (mm), 
a  Sumerian  dialectic  form.  It  is  from  the  non-dialectic  aegus 
that  the  Semitic  equivalent  Siguiu  has  come.  In  Cuneiform 
Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia,  v.,  pi.  26,  ef,  1.  22,  this  word  has 
the  prefix  for  '  wood '  or  *  tree,'  as  has  also  sestub  =  arsuppu. 
All  the  names  of  seeds,  therefore,  as  far  as  line  20  — 
Se-zah  =  Inrutu^,  se-sal  =  dillatu'"^,  karatin  =  kurullu,  hissu^ 
and  7iaqabbn  (?  gourds) — are  possibly  those  of  plants  or  shrubs 
rather  than  cereals.  JEzinu,  the  Sumerian  pronimciation  of 
the  Semitic  (divine)  As  nan  y  (the  god  of)  grain  and  bread 
(1.  9),  is  also  noteworthy. 

In  lines  20  and  21  are  names  of  birds,  Us  =  nsu,  and 
bibe  =  paspastf,  *duck'  (ace.  to  Jensen).  After  this  are 
apparently  names  of  plants  or  grain  without  the  distinctive 
prefix — imrra  =  parrU  ;  imgaga  =■  kttnasu,  bututtu^,  and 
disip-tahhii ;  kirasi  =  alappanu.  Lines  26  and  27  have  the 
names  of  drinks  made  from  these — ti/usin,  Sem.  ulusinnu ; 
ulusin-mafjy  Sem.  rdusin-mahhUy  *  supreme  iiiusin/  probably 
a  very  favourite  drink.  Names  of  other  drinks  follow,  the 
first,  1.  28,  called  dida,  Semitic  billatu^.  The  ideographic 
group  is  ^  •^S^  >f??f  >  which  occurs  often  in  the  niunerous 
tablets  referring  to  deliveries  of  food,  drink,  and  oil,  of  the 
date  of  the  case-tablets  translated  above.  In  1.  29  the  same 
drink,  made  from  imgaga  {dida-imgaga),  is  referred  to,  the 
Semitic  equivalents  being  disip-dahhii  and  alappanu  (see 
lines  24  and  25).  Lines  30  and  31  give  two  ideographic 
groups  for  a  drink  called  pihu  in  both  Sumerian  and  Semitic, 
of  a  similar  nature  to  those  already  mentioned. 

1  See  p.  825. 

'  This  naturally  suggests  lentils. 
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Lines  32  and  33  have  the  yarious  words  for  wine — kurun 
in  Sumerian,  kurunnUy  Sikariy  sibUy  karanu,  and  damUy  'blood* 
(a  wine  apparently  so  named  because  it  was  red),  in  Semitic 
Babylonian.  The  group  is  the  well-known  ^  J^y  and  the 
second  component  is  written  in  an  imitation  of  the  archaic 
form.  Other  drinks  in  the  list  are  kaSbir  =  Semitic  hiqu  (?), 
i88Uy  iikar  saluUu^,  and  alappanu  (lines  34,  35) ;  ebla  =  eblaku 
(36) ;  and  mud  =  huburu,  the  rendering  of  two  groups. 
L.  39  is  defective,  so  that  it  can  only  be  seen  that  the 
non-Semitic  word  probably  ended  in  -na,  and  the  Semitic 
rendering,  derived  from  it,  in  -nu.  In  lines  40-43  the 
Sumerian  words  are  likewise  lost,  and  as  the  Semitic  colunm 
contains  only  the  ditto-sign  in  three  of  the  cases,  the 
words  cannot  be  restored — in  1.  43  the  Semitic  rendering  is 
defective.  Lfun  =  hnnmUy  and  lut  =  luttu  and  nalpatu^  (lines 
44-4(3),  are  probably  all  names  of  jars  or  vases. 

The  back  begins  with  a  different  character,  namely,  ^, 
which  is  the  first  character  of  each  group  as  far  as  line  24. 
At  first  the  explanatory  words  are  mostly  verbs :  U.  1-3 : 
ndriy  *  to  destroy,'  idbu,  probably  similar  in  meaning,  sakdpu, 
'  to  overthrow.'  Sapdri  and  ukkuku  are  probably  similar,  but 
if  the  latter  be  ukkniu,  it  means  'to  end.'  Sumtfuku,  *to 
hide,'  mahdfiii,  *  to  smite.'  L.  4  has  mahdau  and  «46m.  L.  5, 
pasdsuy  '  to  spread,'  napdiu,  '  to  spread  out,'  pamsu,  probably 
similar.     L.  8  has  rasdnu  and  rarndku,  *  to  sprinkle.' 

Line  9  has  nmnHU,  '  enclosure,'  *  snare,'  also  '  creation  (P) ' 
(Delitzseh).  L.  10  stirru^y  probably  meaning  '  to  make,'  and 
nabnltu^y '  creation.'  Lines  11-13  have  a  group  of  apparently 
connected  ideas — ma*irt,  '  (one)  sending,'  *  leading,'  *  ruling,' 
aarn'y  '  rebel,'  sarraqity  *  thief,'  paliisu,  '  housebreaker  (P),* 
simatu^y  probably  miscopied  for  Jlj  ^f  >^y  habbatu^, 
'plimderer,'  mHttahlilUy  '  lier  in  wait.' 

Line  14  has  ^muquy  '  force.'  L.  15  namdrUy  apparently 
*  to  conceive  '  both  mentally  and  bodily,  and  kirimmu, '  womb.' 
L.  16  gives  the  doubtful  words  idabal  ma-  .  .  .  — perhaps 
incorrectly  copied  on  account  of  the  break.  L.  17  gives 
gamirUy  *  (one)  completing,'  followed  by  the  character  Sity 
perhaps  to  be  completed  sifpuru,  *  to  send  off,'  or  something 
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similar.  L.  18  has  sitpmu;  probably  meaning  '  to  be  perfect/ 
from  sapaau,  *  to  be  strong/  *  perfect  in  strength.' 

From  this  point  to  line  45,  and  perhaps  1.  47,  the  groups 
begin  with  *^,  and  are  mostly,  therefore,  articles  of  clothing 
or  things  of  a  similar  nature.  Aktum  =  sabsu  in  1.  25  would 
seem  to  have  been  a  physician's  robe  ("^  f^  ^ff,  ttig  +  asUy 
*  cloth  of  a  physician  ').^  Balld  ^  in  lines  26,  27  are  male  and 
female  lieaddresses  respectively — ubi4r  zikari  (*  of  a  male ') 
and  uh}!)'  sinnistu  ('  of  a  woman  ').  Lines  28-30  have  three 
groups  rendering  pala,  '  king's  robe,'  '  lord's  robe,*  and 
'lady's  robe' — tediq  mrriy  iediq  bilUy  tediq  bSitu^,  L.  31 
has  lamahuL  Semitic  iamahusiuJ  This  last  also  renders 
zulumhl  in  11.  34  and  36,  and  the  same  group  as  in  1.  31 
(with  a  different  Sumerian  pronunciation)  again  in  1.  42. 
The  usual  ideograph  is  y  t^^^J,*  which  is  often  found  in 
the  case-tablets  and  other  inscriptions  of  an  early  date. 

In  1.  32  it  is  possible  that  my  copy  is  incorrect  in  the 
name  of  the  group,  which,  I  suspect,  should  be  tiikul  aragxib 
•^  jjf:  "^  (i.e.  sesikku),  followed  by  4^  ^  ^,  in  which  case 
the  Sumerian  would  be  ttigini,  and  the  Semitic  renderings 
tuginu  and  mbat  mukku.  This  was  a  garment  like  that 
spoken  of  on  p.  819  (No.  3,  1.  1),  where,  however,  the  group 
is  different.  L.  33  has  tuse  =  tunsu  ;  1.  34  ff.,  ziilumhi  = 
zulumhu,  edquy  kititu^\  raqqatu^y  lubHsiu^\  and  lamahuiiu  ; 
37,  uttuku  =  ubakku  and  mahimtu^ ;  38,  39,  l_gadmah']  •-= 
tuzzu,^  nalbaiuy  and  gadmahu^;  40-42,  the  same  as  34-36, 
but  without  zuiumhu,  whilst  the  remainder  of  the  inscription 
has  only  incomplete  words   (with  the  exception  of  lu  and 

^  *  Medical  bandage  *  seems  less  probable. 
2  Ormalldi^). 

'  ZamhitSau  in  JF,  Asia  Insci'.,  v,  pi.  14,  1.  33  rf,  where  it  translates  the 
same  ideograph. 

♦  In  W.A.I.,  V,  14,  46  erf,  it  occurs  vdth  the  determinative  prefix  ]^^ 
and  in  pi.  28,  64  erf,  with  an  additional  character  (p  ^^ ) ,  snggesting  (tuff) 
ta  melamma,  "  (dress)  which  is  glorious" — cf.  ibid.,  1.  6  ab, 

^  Given  as  t(au  in  K.  7331,  rev.  i,  1.  I. 

'  Gada'tnahu  in  E.  7331,  rev.  i,  1.  3. 
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kippu^),  with  which  I  will  not  liow  trouble  the  reader,  as 
their  meanings  are  naturally  uncertain. 

Though  very  few  of  these  words  occur  in  the  inscriptions 
of  which  examples  have  been  given,  those  which  they  do 
bear  upon  are  likely  to  be  better  imderstood  in  consequence. 
With  regard  to  the  others,  future  discoveries  may  bring  to 
light  examples  of  their  use,  and  in  any  case  they  add  to  the 
vocabularies  of  the  languages  of  which  they  deal,  and  will 
help  to  elucidate  many  other  texts,  both  Sumerian  and 
Assyro-Babylonian. 

^  As  the  name  is  \tukul']'mastm'ra'a'tm^  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  ideo- 
j^raphic  group  was  "^  ^  ^H   (T?)   "T^* 
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There  are  three  Chinese  versions  ^  of  the  Sutra,  the  first 
of  which  was  prepared  in  443  a.d.  Hwen-thsang,^  while 
travelling  in  Ceylon  in  the  seventh  century  a.d.,  mentions 
the  Sutra  as  having  been  delivered  by  Buddha  in  olden  days. 

The  Sutra  was  known  by  name  to  the  Sanskrit  scholars 
of  India  from  a  reference  to  it  in  the  Sarvadari§anasangraha 
of  Madhavacaryya  in  the  fourteenth  century  a.d.  Madha- 
vacaryya  quotes  a  passage  from  the  Lanka vatara  Sutra, 
saying : — 

"Tad  uktam  Bhagavata  Lanka vatare — 
Buddhya  vivicyamananam  svabhavo  navadharyyate  | 
Ato  nirabhilapyas  te  nihsvabhavaS  ca  darsitah  ||  " 

(Sarvadar^nasangraha,  chapter  on  Bauddhadardana.) 

The  passage  quoted  here  is  identified  with  the  following 
lines  of  the  Lankavatara  Sutra,  chap,  ii : — 

"  Buddhya  vivecyamananam  svabhavo  navadharyyate  | 
yasmat^  tasmad  nirabhilapyas  te  nihsvabhavad  ca  desitah]  | '' 

(Lankavatara,  Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  MS.,  chap,  ii, 
leaf  50.) 

The  Tibetan  version  runs : — 

"  I  bio  .  yis  .  mam  .  par  .  gzigs  .  na  .  yan  | 
I  gan  .  phyir  .  ran  .  bzin  .  mi  .  rig  .  ste  | 
I  de  .  phyir  .  de  .  dag  .  brjod  .  du  .  med  | 
I  no  .  bo  .  nid  .  kyan  .  med  .  par  .  bstan  |  " 

(Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  Tibetan  MS.,  BkaA  .  gyur, 
Mdo,  vol.  V,  leaf  150.) 

The  same  lines  occur  again  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the 
Lankavatara  with  a  little  variation : — 


1   Fwfo  Bunyiu  Nanjio,  Nob.  175,  176,  177. 

'  Beal's  BuddhiBtio  Records,  p.  251. 

'  From  the  metre  it  appears  that  this  yasmat  is  here  redundant,  or  yatmat 


tdtmad  is  an  explanation  of  ato. 
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**  Buddhya  vivecyamananam  svabhavo  navadharyyate 
yasmad  anabhilapyas  te  nih8vabhava6  ca  deditah  |  "  ^ 

(Lankavatara,  Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  MS.,  chap,  x, 
leaf  115.) 

The  Tibetan  version  of  the  above  lines  runs  as  follows : — 


"  I  gan  .  phyir  .  bio  .  yis  .  rab  .  gzigs  .  na 
I  ran  .  bzin  .  dag  .  ni  .  mi  .  dmigs  .  te  | 
I  de  .  phyir  .  de  .  dag  .  brjod  .  du  .  med 
I  no  .  bo  .  iiid  .  kyan  .  med  .  par  .  bfed  |  " 

(Bengal  Asiatic    Society's  Tibetan   MS.,    Kangyur, 
Mdo,  vol.  V,  leaf  253.) 

The  Lankavatara  Sutra  consists  of  ten  chapters,  named 
respectively  —  ( 1 )  Ravanadhyesana  parivarta,  ( 2  )  Sarva- 
dharmasamuccaya  parivarta,  (3)  Anityata  parivarta,  (4) 
Abhisamaya  parivarta,  (5)  Tathagata - nityanityatva,  (6) 
Ksanika  parivarta,  (7)  Nairmanika  parivarta,  (8)  Mamsa- 
bhaksana  parivarta,  (9)  Dharanlparivarta,  and  (10)  the 
Parisamapti  parivarta,  which  bears  no  special  name. 

Throughout  the  Lankavatara  Sutra  the  speaker  is  Buddha 
himself.  The  first  chapter  of  the  book  is  addressed  to 
Ravana,  while  the  person  spoken  to  in  the  remaining  nine 
chapters  is  Mahamati.  Ravana  prayed  to  Buddha  for  the 
solution  of  two  questions,  viz. :  (1)  what  is  the  distinction 
between  dhanna  and  adharma,  and  (2)  how  could  one  pass 
beyond  both  dharma  and  adharma?  Buddha's  answers  to 
these  questions  form  the  subject-matter  of  the  first  chapter. 
Thereafter  108  questions  were  asked  by  Mahamati,  and 
Buddha's  answers  to  these  questions  form  the  topics  of 
the  remaining  nine  chapters. 

Some  information  about  the  author  of  the  Lankavatara 
Sutra  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  verses  occurring 
in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  work : — 

I  Madhavacuryya,  in  his  SarvadartonaRanCTaha,  reads  dariitah  for  deiit&h. 
But  the  Tibetan  synonyms  bstan  and  bfiad  snow  that  deiitdh  was  the  correct 
reading.  Anabhilapydh  and  nirabhildpyah  (Tib.  brjorf  du  *.  med)  stand  for 
Madhavacary}'a*s  mrahhilapyah. 
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« 


Mata  ca  me  Yasumatih  pita  viprah  prajapatih  | 
Eatyaya[na]-8agotro  'haih  namna  vai  vijito^  Jinah  || 
Gampayaham  samutpannah  pitapi  sapitamaliah  | 
Soma-Gupteti  uamnasan  Soma-vamsa-samudbliayah  1 1  " 

(Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  MS.  Lankavatara,  chap,  x^ 
leaf  143.) 

The  Tibetan  version  of  the  above  runs  thus : — 

"  I  na  .  yi .  ma  .  ni  .  nor  .  Idan  .  te  | 
I  pha  .  ni  .  bram  .  ze  .  skye  .  dgu/a  .  bdag  j 
I  na  .  ni  .  ka  .  tya  .  ya  .  na  .  Ai  .  rigs  | 
I  mih  .  ni .  rdul  .  med  .  rgyal .  baAo  | 
I  yab  .  dan  .  mes  .  dan  .  na  .  bdag  .  kyaii  | 
I  yul .  ni  .  tsam  .  par  .  skyes  .  pa  .  ste  | 
I  mtshan  .  ni  .  zla  .  ba  .  skyabs  .  i§es  .  bya  | 
I  zla  .  ba/a  •  rigs  .  las  .  de  .  skyes  .  so  |  " 

(Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  Tibetan  MS.,  BkaA  .  gyur,. 
Mdo,  vol.  V,  leaf  292-3.) 

The  above  lines  may  be  translated  thus : — 

"My  mother  is  Vasuraati,  my  father  the  Brahman 
Prajapati.  I  belong  to  the  same  clan  as  Katyayana,  my 
name  is  Jina  the  passionless  one.  I  was  born  at  (from) 
Campa.  My  father,  with  my  grandfather  also,  sprang  from 
the  Lunar  race.  Soraa-Gupta  was  he  (my  grandfather) 
by  name."  ^ 

From  the  above  it  is  evident  that  the  author  of  the 
Lanka  vat  ara  was  a  native  of  Campa  (near  Hhagalpore,  in 
Behar),  and  a  protege  of  Soraa-Gupta.*  He  was  by  birth 
a  Brahman  and  a  kinsman  of  Katyayana.  He  accepted 
Buddhism,  and  was  named  Jina.     Nothing  is  known  about 


*  Vijito  is  a  wrong  reading  for  virajo.  It  is  evident  from  the  Tib.  synonym 
rdul-med. 

'  [It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  translation  of  this  passage,  and  also  perhapf* 
the  discussion  of  authorship  in  the  following  paragraph,  and  one  or  two  other 
points  in  the  article,  are  open  to  objection,  which  no  doubt  would  have  been  met 
had  there  been  time  to  await  the  author's  revised  proofs. — £d.] 

'  The  Sanskrit  manuacript  reads  Yajnuvansta^  which  is  a  mistake  for  Yi^na- 
valkya  (Tib.  mchod  .  sbyin  .  bal .  ka). 
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Soma-Gupta.  Eatyayana,  referred  to  in  the  above,  may  be 
identified  with  the  well-known  author  of  the  Hindu  Socio- 
religious  Institute  called  Eatyayana  -  Dharma  -  Sutra,  as  i& 
evident  from  the  following  verse  of  the  Lanka vatara : — 

"Katyayanah  Sutrakarta  Yajnavalkyas  tathaiva  ca  |  " 

(A.8.B.  Lanka  MSS.,  chap,  x,  leaf  143.) 

The  Tibetan  version  runs  thus : — 

''  I  ka  .  tya  .  ya  .  na  .  mdo  .  byed  .  pa  I 
I  mchod  .  sbyin  .  bal  .ka.de.  bzin  .  te  |  " 

(A.S.B.  Tib.  MS.  BkaA  .  gyur,  Mdo,  vol.  v,  leaf  293.) 

*'  Eatyayana  is  an  author  of  a  sutra,  such  also  is  Yajnavalkya.'' 

In  the  tenth  chapter  Buddha  predicts  several  important 
events.     The  following  passage  is  quoted  as  a  specimen  : — 

"  Mayi  nirvrte  varsa-iSate  Vyaso  vai  Bharatas  tatha  | 
Pandavah  Eaurava  Nandah  ^  paiScat  Mauri  bhavisyati  1 1 
Mauryyii  Nandas  ca  Guptaf§  ca  tato  Mleccha  nrpadhamah  | 
Mlecchante  sastra-saipksobhah  &istrante  ca  Ealer  yugah  | 

(A.S.B.  Lanka  MSS.,  chap,  x,  leaf  142.) 

The  Tibetan  version  runs  thus : — 

"  I  raya  .  nan  .  na  .  Mas  .  lo  .  brgya  .  na  | 
I  rgya  .  dan  .  khur  .  phel  .  de  •  bzin  .  du  | 
I  pan  .  da  .  ba  .  dan  .  ko  .  /m  .  ra  .  ba  | 
I  dga/<» .  bo/a  .  hog  .  tu  .  moAu  .  ri  .  Abyun  | 
I  mo/m  .  rya  .  dgaA  .  bo  .  skyabs  .  hog  .  tu  | 
I  kla  .  klo  .  rgyul  .  poAi  .  tha  .  sal  .  rnams  | 
I  kla  .  klo/a  .  rjes  .  la  .  mtshon  .  gyis  .  khrug 
mtshon  .  gyi  .  rjes  .  la  .  rtsod  .  dus  .  so  I" 


The  lines  quoted  above  may  be  translated  thus : — 

"  One    hundred    years    after    my    Nirvana,    Vyasa    and 

Bharata   will    be,    and    the    Pandavas    and    Eauravas   and 

Nandas.      Afterwards    the    Mauryyas   will  arise,   and   the 

Mauryyas,  Nandas,  Guptas;    then  the  Mlecchas,  the  vilest 

*  The  Sanskrit  manuscript  reads  Tafwa,  which  is  a  mL*iakc,  a8  is  evident  from 
the  Tibetan  synonym  d  gaA  .  ba  [Nando). 
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of  kings.     At  the  end  of  the  Mleccha  rule  will  be  tumult  of 
arms,  and  at  the  end  of  arms  again  will  be  the  Kali  yuga." 

Not  only  in  the  tenth,  but  in  some  of  the  previous  chapters 
too,  the  Naiydyikas  (logicians)  and  Tdrklkaa  (disputants)  are 
repeatedly  mentioned : — 

"  Naiyayikah  katham  bruhi  bhavisyanti  anagatah  1 1  " 

(Chap,  ii,  leaf  11.) 

The  Tibetan  version  runs  thus : — 

"  I  sde  .  ba  .  mams  .  kyan  .  ji .  Ita  .  bar  | 
I  ma  .  hoxi%  .  dus  .  na  .  Abyun  .  ba  .  gsuns  j '' 

(Chap,  ii,  leaf  94.) 

^'Tell  me  how  in  future  times  the  Naiyayikas  (logicians) 
will  flourish." 

The  very  first  question  asked  by  Mahamati  was  about  the 
I'arka  (argumentation) : — 

''  Katham  hi  sudhyate  tarkah  kasmat  tarkah  pravartate  |  " 

(Leaf  11.) 

The  Tibetan  version  runs  thus : — 

"I  ji .  Itar  .  rtog  .  ge  .  mam  .  dag  .  Agyur  | 
I  rtog  .  ge  .  ci  .  yi  .  slad  .  du  .  Abyun  |  " 

(Leaf  93.) 

**  How  is  reasoning  corrected   and  what  is   the   process  of 
reasoning  ?  " 

The  doctrines  of  the  Sankhya  and  Yaisesika  philosophy 
are  elaborately  discussed  (Sanskrit  MS.,  A.S.B.,  leaf  132). 
Several  non-Buddhistic  sects  are  also  mentioned  thus : — 


**  Samkhya  vai§esika  nagnii  viprah  pa§upatas  tathu 
asatsaddrstipatita  viviktarthavivaijitah  || " 

(Sanskrit  MS.,  A.S.B.,  leaf  132.) 

The  Lankavatara  Sutra  consists  altogether  of  3,000  verses, 
each  verse  containing  32  syllables.  Thus  at  the  close  of  the 
work  the  author  says : — 
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''  Katyayana-sagotro  'ham  suddhavasad  vinihsrtah 
desemi  dharmasatvanam  nirvana  puragaminam  1 1 
pauranikam  idam  dharmam  aham  anye  ca  tathagatah 
tribhih  sahasraih  sutranam  nirvanam  iti  deSayet  1 1  '* 

(Leaf  14.) 

"  I  belong  to  the  same  clan  as  Katyayana ;  I  have  come 
from  the  Suddhavasa  heaven.  I  teach  sentient  beings  the 
doctrine  which  leads  them  to  the  city  of  Nirvana.  The 
doctrine  which  I  preach  is  an  old  one.  I  and  other  Tathagatas 
have  taught  this  doctrine  of  Nirvana  by  means  of  3,00Q 
sutras." 

Satis  Chandra  Vidyabhusana,  M.A.,  M.R.A.S., 

Professor  of  Sanskrit, 
Presidency  College,  Calcutta,  India, 
May,  1905. 

Mo-LA-P*0. 

In  the  Z.D.M.G.  for  1904  Mr.  V.  A.  Smith  has  shown 
conclusively  from  the  text  of  Hiuen  Tsang  that  the  Mo-la-p*o 
visited  by  the  Chinese  pilgrim  should  not  be  identified  with 
the  Malwa,  the  capital  of  which  was  Ujain.  In  discussing 
the  question  an  important  inscription  seems  to  have  been 
overlooked.  This  is  the  record  of  Pulikesin  II  found  at 
Aivalli,  and  published  by  Dr.  Fleet  in  the  Indian  Antiquanf, 
viii,  pp.  243-5.  The  inscription  is  dated  in  634  a.d. 
(37,  305  Kaliyuga,  or  556  Saka),  that  is,  six  years  before 
Hiuen  Tsang  visited  India.  The  relevant  portion  consists 
of  the  following :  "  Being  subdued  by  his  prowess,  the  Latas 
and  the  Malavas  and  the  Gurjaras  became,  as  it  were,  worthy 
people,  behaving  like  chieftains  brought  under  subjection 
by  punishment."  It  has  generally  been  taken  for  granted, 
even  by  Mr.  V.  A.  Smith, ^  that  this  refers  to  a  conquest  of 
the  modern  Malwa.  The  mention  of  the  three  tribes  in 
close    connection    has,    however,    presented    difficulties    of 

»  *'  Early  Hwtorj'  of  India,"  p.  324. 
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interpretatioDy  owing  to  the  distance  of  this  country  from 
Gujarat,  which  admittedly  included  the  territory  of  the 
Ijatas  and  Qurjaras.  Thus  Dr.  Fleet  writes  ^ : — "  Though 
Pulikesin  II  claims  to  have  subdued  the  Malavas,  there  are 
no  indications  that  their  territory  ever  became  part  of  his 
dominions ;  and  the  allusion  must  be  to  some  successful 
resistance  of  an  attempted  invasion  of  his  kingdom  by  them/* 
The  difficulty  disappears,  however,  if  the  interpretation 
proposed  by  Mr.  Smith  is  accepted.  It  was  pointed  out 
by  the  late  Pandit  Bhagvanlal  Indrajl  ^  that  the  modem 
country  of  Malwa  was  known  as  Avanti  up  to  the  second 
century  a.d.,  but  the  Malavas  were  a  tribe  in  India  probably 
as  early  as  300  B.C.  The  Aivalli  inscription  confirms  the 
statement  of  Hiuen  Tsang  that  early  in  the  seventh  century 
a  tract  of  country  in  the  area  now  known  as  Gujarat  was 
called  Malwa  or  Malava,  or  at  any  rate  was  occupied  by  the 
Miilava  tribe.  There  are  later  references  to  Malwa  in  the 
inscriptions  of  the  dynasties  of  western  India,  some  of  which 
appear  more  applicable  to  the  tract  in  Gujarat  than  to  the 
modern  country.  Thus  the  Elura  Dasavatara  inscription 
of  Dantidurga  states  that  he  held  Lata  and  Miilava  (750 
A.i).).3  Govinda  III  (800-808)  ruled  the  Ghat  country  and 
the  Gujarat  coast.  He  was  opposed  by  a  combination  of 
kings,  among  whom  was  a  Malava.^  Karka  I  (812-821)  was 
bidden  by  his  over-lord  (?  Govinda  III)  to  protect  a  king 
of  Malava  against  a  Gurjara  king.^ 

R.  Burn,  I.C.S. 

"  DVIPATAMRA-DESA." 

In  his  very  interesting  paper  on  "  The  Nagarakretagama 
List  of  Countries  on  the  Indo-Chinese  Mainland^"  printed 
in  the  July  number  of  the  Journal,  Colonel  Gerini  says,  in 
a  footnote  on  p.  503  : — 


•  Bombay  Gazetteer,  vol.  i,  part  2,  p.  312. 

•  Bombay  Gazetteer y  vol.  i,  part  1,  p.  28. 

•  Bombay  Gazetteer,  vol.  i,  part  1,  pp.  122-3. 
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^^The  Sanskrit  inscription  on  the  Ban  That  (Dhatu)  stele  near 
Bassac  (Campasak,  Upper  Kamhoja),  erected  hy  the  warlike  king 
Suryavarman  II  (a.d.  1112-1152  circd),  and  puhlished  by  Professor 
Kern  {Annales  de  VExtrSme  Orient^  t.  iii,  pp.  65-76),  mentions  an 
expedition  undertaken  by  that  famous  potentate  to  the  'Land 
of  Elephants  and  Copper,*  Dvipatdmra-deSaf  by  which  *he  eclipsed 
the  glory  of  victorious  Raghava  (Rama) ' :  — 

*  So^  yam  praydya  Dvipat(lmrade[iam] 
Raghm  jayantam  laghayancakara^  (v.  35). 

Professor  Kern  thinks  the  island  of  Ceylon  is  meant,  which  is  not 
altogether  unlikely  in  view  of  the  allusion  to  Rama's  exploit  in 
the  above  lines,  and  also  of  the  fact  that  a  few  years  afterwards 
{circd  1170-80)  the  Ceylon  king  Parakkama  Bahu  sent  a  princess 
as  a  gift  (or  tribute  ?)  to  the  ruler  of  Kamboja,  the  son  or  other 
successor  of  Suryavarman  II  (cf.  *Mahavamsa,'  ch.  76,  v.  35). 

**  I  would  point  out,  nevertheless,  that  it  is  not  impossible  that 
Singapore  Island  be  meant,  in  which  case  Tdmra  should  be  taken 
lis  a  lapsus,  whether  intentional  or  not,  for  Tamara.  Singapore 
Island  is  much  nearer  to  Kamboja  than  Ceylon,  and  has  doubtless 
been  at  some  time  or  other  under  Kambojan  sway;  whereas,  in 
respect  to  Ceylon,  no  such  expedition  is  recorded  in  local  chronicles, 
and  no  such  name  as  Dvipatdmra,  the  nearest  one  to  it  being 
Tdmra-parni  or  Tamha-panni,  unless  we  take  the  term  ^agadvlpa, 
applied  to  one  portion  of  that  island,  to  mean  'Elephant  Isle' 
(or  District ;  Ptolemy  mentions,  by  the  way,  feeding- grounds  for 
elephants  on  its  territory). 

'*I  am,  notwithstanding  this,  under  the  impression  that  the 
Dvipatdmra- desa  of  the  inscription  above  cited  may,  after  all,  mean 
Ldn-c^hdng  ('Elephant  plains'),  i.e.  Eastern  Laos,  which,  besides 
being  the  traditional  land  of  elephants,  is  also  that  of  copper." 

Though,  in  the  absence  of  corroborative  evidence,  it  is 
unsafe  to  express  a  decided  opinion  on  the  question,  I  venture 
to  think  that  Professor  Kern  is  right  in  regarding  Ceylon  as 
the  country  referred  to  by  the  descriptive  term  Dvipatdmra' 
de&a.  It  is  true  that  the  expedition  from  Kamboja  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Mahavamsa ;  but  this  chronicle  also  ignores 
the  Chinese  invasion  of  Ceylon  in  circd  1410  (the  Rajavaliya 
alone  recording  it).  Then,  again,  as  Colonel  Gerini  points 
out,  Dvipatdmra-deia  as  a  name  for  Ceylon  is  found  nowhere 
ijlse.      This,  however,    need  not   prove  a  stumbling-block. 
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since  king  Suryavarman  (or  his  scribe)  may  have  invented 
a  new  name  for  the  occasion.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
"  allasion  to  llama's  exploit "  is  certainly  an  argument  in 
favour  of  the  Ceylon  theory  ;  though  it  must  not  be  pressed 
too  far.  "  But/'  someone  may  fairly  ask,  "  how  can  Ceylon 
be  described  as  the  *  Land  of  Elephants  and  Copper,'  when 
the  metal  named  is  absolutely  non-existent  in  that  island  P  " 
In  true  Scottish  fashion,  I  would  reply  by  asking :  **  Does 
tdmra  in  the  name  under  consideration  mean  copper  ? " 
(Colonel  Gerini's  suggestion,  that  "  Tdmra  should  be  taken 
as  a  lapms  ....  for  Tamara  [=  tin],"  will  not, 
I  think,  hold  water.)  If  it  does,  in  my  opinion  the  Ceylon 
theory  falls  to  the  ground.  But  I  would  point  out  that  in 
Pali  not  only  does  dvipo  mean  an  elephant,  but  tamho  alsa 
means  "a  sort  of  elephant"  (Childers's  Pali  Diet.,  s.v.). 
As  this  masculine  form  taynho  is  evolved  from  the  neuter 
tambam,  no  doubt  an  elephant  of  a  reddish  hue  is  intended. 
It  is,  therefore,  possible  (I  will  not  say  probable)  that  by 
Dvipatdmra  -  de&a  king  Suryavarman  intended  to  describe 
Ceylon  as  "  the  land  of  elephants "  par  excellence.  The 
elephants  of  Ceylon  had  a  reputation  for  exceptional 
sagacity,  and  were  much  sought  after  in  India  and  other 
countries ;  and  it  may  be  that  when  he  invaded  the  island 
the  Kambojan  monarch  came  into  contact  with  the  war 
elephants  of  the  Sinhalese  king,  and  possibly  carried  some 
off  with  him.  There  may  be  a  sort  of  punning  allusion  in 
Dvipatdmra  to  the  ancient  name  of  Ceylon,  Tdmraparm 
{Tambapanni) ;  for,  if  the  component  parts  be  reversed  and  the 
I  lengthened,  we  get  Tdmradvipa  =  *  the  copper  (-coloured) 
island.' 

I  offer  the  above  as   mere   suggestions  on   an   obscure 
subject. 

Donald  Ferguson. 

Croydon. 
July  26th,  1905. 
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The  Date  of  Buamaha  and  Dandi. 

The  valuable  paper  of  Mr.  Narasimhiengar  upon  Bhamalia's 
Rhetoric  has  led  me  to  put  together  a  few  observations  which 
may  be  of  some  interest  to  students  of  Sanskrit  literature. 

I  begin  with  the  Siya-bas-lakara,  or  Svabhasalamkara. 
A  knowledge  of  this  work  might  have  saved  certain  scholars 
from  a  disastrous  error.  It  is  a  treatise  upon  Sinhalese 
rhetoric,  based  upon  the  Eavyadari§a  of  Dandi,  whom  it 
mentions  by  name.  According  to  good  authority  its  author 
was  King  Sena  I,  or  Silameghavarna  Sena,  who  is  stated 
by  the  Mahavamsa  to  have  reigned  a.d.  846-866.  The  late 
Mr.  Hugh  Nevill  has  recorded  in  his  papers  (now  in  the 
British  Museum)  his  belief  that  the  writer  was  more  probably 
Akbo  VI  (son  of  Kasup  III),  who  ascended  the  throne  in 
A.I).  741.  In  any  case  the  book  is  not  later  than  the  ninth 
century.  The  text  as  printed  at  Colombo  in  1892,  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  Hendrick  Jayatilaka,  contains  the  following 
stanza  (verse  2)  : — 

^*  maha  bainba  saka  sura-ajara  e-kasubu  isi 
pavara  vamana  dandi  a  namanda  kav-lakun'ajaran." 

"  Offering  homage  to  great  Brahma,  Indra,  the  gods'  teacher 
(Brhaspati),  the  sage  Easyapa,  the  excellent  Yamana,  Dandi, 
and  other  masters  of  poetical  art." 

Thus  we  are  enabled  to  fix  one  limit  to  the  period  in  which 
Dandi  could  have  lived.  The  other  terminus  is  given  by 
the  fact  that  Dandi  quotes  Kalidasa.  For  the  verse  of  the 
Ktivyiidarsa  (i,  45), 

'*  prasiidavat  prasiddhartham  indor  indivaradyuti 
laksma  laksmlm  tanottti  pratltisubhagam  vacah," 

is  plainly  reminiscent  of  the  Abhijnana-Sakuntala,  act  i, 
stanza  20  (ed.  Williams) — 

''  malinam  api  himamtor  laksma  laksmlm  tanoti.'' 

As  Kalidasa  may  be  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  the  conclusion  that  Da^dl  flourished  in  the  sixth 
century  seems  very  probable. 

J.R.A.8.  1905.  55 
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But  now  I  come  to  a  new  and  very  important  point. 
The  Colombo  edition  of  the  Siya-bas-lakara,  as  we  saw, 
couples  Yamana  with  Dandi.  But  the  two  excellent 
manuscripts  of  the  book  which  are  in  the  British  Museum 
read  bdmaha  instead  of  vdmana.  Thus  we  have  two  tra- 
ditions: which  is  more  likely  to  be  correct?  Vamana's 
works  on  rhetoric  have  been  current  for  centuries  in  India ; 
Bhamaha's  book  has  been  almost  unknown.  Plainly  a 
scribe  would  be  more  ready  to  change  the  obscure  name 
of  Bhamaha  to  that  of  the  famous  Yamana  than  to  do  the 
reverse.  Thus  Mr.  Narasimhiengar's  conclusion,  "  that 
Bhamaha  should  be  placed  not  later  than  the  first  half  of 
the  eighth  century/'  seems  thoroughly  justified. 

L.  D.  Barnett. 

Omar  Khayyam's  Qita'. 

I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  made  one  or  two  mistakes  in 
copying  the  verses  of  Omar  Khayyam  printed  in  the  July 
number  of  our  Journal,  p.  523.  The  most  important  occur 
in  the  first  and  last  lines.  In  the  first  line  the  word  should 
he^^js*^  and  not  j^:^.  I  am  indebted  for  this  correction  to 
Professor  Browne,  who  has  also  pointed  out  to  me  that 
berdat  c:-^-»]^  in  the  last  line  seems  inadmissible.  I  have 
now  referred  again  to  the  MS.  and  think  that  the  word  is 
beddsht  (^ii^^vX^,  which  is  given  in  Richardson  and  Steingass 
as  meaning  '  careless.' 

Fit/old,  ShottermilL  H.  Beveridgb. 

August  29th,  1905. 

Ini  "  The  Musnud  of  Murshidabad  (1704-1904),"  published 
by  Messrs.  Luzac  &  Co.,  Mr.  Puma  Chandra  Majumdar  has 
produced  a  comprehensive  account  of  this  city.  Pt.  i  is 
devoted  to  a  chronological  history  of  its  rulers,  in  nearly 
every  case  accompanied  by  a  portrait  taken  from  the  collection 
of  the]|[present  Nawab.  Pt.  ii  is  also  profusely  illustrated, 
and  is  practically  a  guidebook  to  the  places  and  objects  of 
interest  in  the  city. 
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TESTIMONIAL  TO  PROFESSOR  RHYS   DAVIDS. 

Many  members  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  a  movement  is  on 
foot  to  present  our  late  Secretary  with  a  testimonial  as  an 
expression  of  good  will  and  of  our  sense  of  his  services.  The 
Hon.  Treasurer  has  undertaken  to  collect  subscriptions,  and 
has  issued  a  private  circidar  to  many  of  the  members  resident 
in  Great  Britain  to  the  following  effect:  "You  are  aware 
that  Professor  Rhys  Davids  resigns  the  secretaryship  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  after  having  held  it  for  eighteen  years. 
I  need  not  dwell  on  his  services  to  the  Society  or  on  the  way 
in  which  he  has  maintained  and  added  to  its  reputation  at 
home  and  abroad.  I  would  rather  urge  his  zeal  for  Oriental 
scholarship,  his  willingness  to  assist  others  from  his  stores  of 
knowledge,  his  encouragement  of  beginners.  We  have  all 
admired  his  zeal,  and  many  of  us  have  benefited  by  his  know- 
ledge and  advice.  It  seems  an  ungracious  and  ungrateful 
thing  to  allow  him  to  depart  without  any  acknowledgment 
of  his  services,  and  I  therefore  venture  to  hope  that  you  will 
join  in  contributing  to  a  testimonial  to  him."  Lord  Reay 
headed  the  list  of  subscribers,  62  members  have  answered 
the  appeal,  and  £85  14s.  has  been  promised  or  received  in 
sums  varying  from  five  shillings  to  five  guineas.  At 
a  meeting  held  on  Jidy  14th  it  was  decided  that  as  the 
season  was  already  past,  and  many  members  had  left 
town,  the  presentation  should  be  postponed  to  December, 
and  that  an  opportunity  of  joining  shoidd  be  given  to  those 
who  had  not  seen  the  circidar  by  publishing  a  notice  of  it  in 
the  Journal.  A  full  account  of  the  presentation  will  be  given 
hereafter.  Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  J.  Kennedy,  Esq., 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Fund,  14,  Frognal  Lane,  Finchley  Road, 
London,  N.W. 
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Chefs  d'ceuvre  d'Art  Japonais.  Par  Gaston  Migeon, 
couservateur  des  objets  d'art  au  Mus^e  du  Louvre. 
(Paris :  D.  A.  Longuet.) 

France  may  justly  claim  to  have  been  the  first  among 
European  nations  to  appreciate  the  art  of  Japan.  It  is 
true  that;  perhaps  just  because  of  this  lively  sesthetic 
appreciation,  the  earlier  French  enthusiasts  and  collectors 
were  a  little  impatient  of  historic  thoroughness,  their  point 
of  view  was  too  much  that  of  the  dilettante,  M.  Migeon,  in 
his  preface  to  the  present  publication,  quotes  a  defiant  saying 
of  Edmond  de  Goncourt  :  '*  Est  ce  ancien  P  dit  chaque 
pcrsonne  dans  les  mains  de  laquelle  vous  mettez  un  objet 
japonais.  Eh  bien  !  il  faut  avoir  le  courage  de  dire  la 
verite :  Tart  japonais  n'a  pas  d'antiquit^."  How  far  this 
18  from  the  truth  is  now  everywhere  acknowledged.  It  is 
the  oldest  works  of  the  Japanese  which,  as  M.  Migeon 
says,  reveal  their  art  in  its  full  scope  and  grandeur.  The 
conception  which  prevailed  twenty  years  ago  among  students, 
and  still  prevails  among  the  public,  of  an  art  occupied  only 
with  little  things,  and,  with  all  its  delicate  charm,  incapable 
of  largeness  and  majesty,  is  giving  place  to  a  truer 
comprehension.  We  must  welcome  every  work  which  helps 
to  increase  this  comprehension  ;  and  in  welcoming  these 
Chefs  d'mivre  we  may  express  the  hope  that  a  similar  work 
may  make  known  the  chief  treasures  of  our  own  collections. 

Japan  has  now  become  fully  alert  to  the  danger  of  letting 
her  precious  works  of  art  leave  the  country,  and  is  as  zealous 
as  Italy  in  preventing  their  exportation.     But  many  fine 
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things  have  been  acquired  already  by  foreign  amateurs. 
The  collections  of  the  United  States  are  probably  the  finest 
outside  Japan ;  and  M.  Migeon  has  drawn  on  the  splendid 
collection  of  Mr.  Freer  of  Detroit  for  some  of  the  very  best 
paintings  reproduced  in  this  portfolio.  But  France  is  also 
very  rich ;  and  though  the  limitations  noticed  above  have 
controlled  French  taste  to  a  certain  extent,  and  the  exquisite 
colour-prints,  the  lacquer  and  ohjeta  d'art,  have  been  collected 
with  greater  eagerness  than  the  paintings  of  the  grand 
periods,  it  may  well  be  that  in  representative  completenesfr 
France  is  ahead  of  all  other  countries,  certainly  —  except 
with  regard  to  painting — far  ahead  of  England. 

Before  offering  a  few  criticisms  on  the  publication  before 
us,  it  may  be  well  to  note  one  or  two  points  which  the 
editor  makes  clear  in  his  preface.  The  aim  has  not  been  to 
reproduce  every  fine  thing  in  French  collections.  M.  Migeon 
has  wished  to  supplement  the  two  great  works  by  M.  Gonse 
and  M.  Bing,  and  has  therefore  avoided  publishing,  with 
a  very  few  exceptions,  examples  reproduced  by  those  authors 
or  those  illustrated  in  the  Hayashi  and  other  sale  catalogues. 
Another  point  to  note  is  that  the  volume  is  intended  not 
only  for  the  collector,  but  the  artist ;  and  M.  Migeon 
rightly  claims  that  it  contains  an  amazing  wealth  of 
decorative  motives.  This  last  consideration  has  doubtless 
influenced  the  scheme  of  the  publication.  In  order  to 
include  the  great  number  of  objects  reproduced,  over  elevea 
hundred,  it  was  necessary  to  put  many  on  a  single  plate. 
In  the  case  of  smaller  objects  the  small  scale  of  the 
photographs  does  not  so  much  matter;  but  in  the  case  of 
screens  and  large  kakemono  it  is  impossible  to  form  any 
adequate  idea  of  the  actual  quality  of  the  originals.  The 
plates  are  all  in  collotype ;  none  is  in  colour ;  so  that  in 
every  case  it  is  the  design  only  which  can  really  be  judged 
and  enjoyed. 

Japanese  painting,  as  M.  Gonse  observed,  is  the  key  to 
Japanese  art  ;  and  the  paintings  are  rightly  placed  first 
in  this  collection.  This  is,  however,  in  some  respects  the 
least  satisfactory  section  of  the  book.     The  representation 
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is  unequal,  and  on  the  whole  rather  meagre,  though  we 
must  remember  that  some  of  the  best  examples  in  France 
have  been  already  published,  and  were  therefore  excluded 
from  the  present  work.  Among  the  Buddhist  pictures  far 
the  finest  are  M.  Vever's  Ch5  Densu  and  Mr.  Freer's  early 
Chinese  copy  from  Wu  Taotze.  Both  these  make  one 
keenly  regret  that  colour  reproductions  were  not  possible; 
though,  it  must  be  confessed,  only  the  marvellous  chromo- 
xylographs  such  as  are  now  produced  in  Japan  can  do 
any  justice  to  the  solemn  gorgeousness  of  these  old  pictures. 
The  Yamato  schools  (including  Easuga  and  Tosa)  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  represented  at  alL  Though  the  most  national, 
in  many  respects  the  most  powerful,  and  by  native 
connoisseurs  the  most  prized  school  of  painting  in  Japan, 
very  few  of  the  productions  of  its  finest  periods  have  ever 
left  the  country  ;  only  the  Boston  Museum  can  boast  of 
a  supreme  masterpiece  in  its  Eeion  ;  and  till  the  Japanese 
revealed  to  us  the  treasures  of  their  private  collections 
through  the  Kokka  and  Mr.  Tajima's  "Select  Relics,"  it 
was  impossible  to  know  what  the  great  painters  of  the 
Yarato-y^  were  really  like.  M.  Gonse  and  Dr.  Anderson, 
judging  from  late  examples  and  from  copies,  formed  a  mis- 
taken and  unjust  idea  of  this  school.  They  associated  it 
with  a  delicate  minuteness,  a  love  of  small  forms,  and 
a  tyrannical  convention  of  design,  which  were  by  no  means 
typical  of  the  school  in  its  prime.  Not  Hokusai  nor  any 
other  giant  of  the  later  schools  could  rival  men  like 
Mitsunaga  and  Keion  in  mastery  of  vehement  action  or  in 
expressive  simplicity  of  drawing.  Another  misconception 
prevalent  was  that  subjects  from  Japanese  history  were  an 
exclusive  preserve  of  the  Yamato  painters,  and  were  never 
treated  by  the  masters  of  the  Chinese  tradition.  This  is 
an  error.  Nos.  12  and  13  of  this  volume,  two  paintings  of 
horsemen,  in  the  Louvre,  are  described  as  by  Tosa  Mitsunobu; 
they  are  really  not  by  a  Tosa  painter  at  all,  but  copies  from 
a  picture  by  Ryozoku,  belonging  to  a  branch  of  the  Kano 
school.  No.  17,  again,  said  to  be  an  archaic  Tosa  production, 
is  a  copy  of  part  of  a  famous  makimono  by  Kano  Motonobu. 
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A  copy  of  this  same  roll  is  in  the  British  Museum,  and  was 
by  a  similar  error  included  by  Dr.  Anderson  among  the 
Tosa  pictures.  "  Tosa  primitive "  is  also  the  description 
given  to  M.  Gonse's  "  Pigeons  " ;  a  charming  work,  which 
seems,  however,  to  show  no  trace  whatever  of  the  Tosa, 
certainly  not  of  the  early  Tosa  style ;  so  far  as  one  can 
judge  from  the  reproduction,  it  appears  to  be  Chinese,  not 
Japanese  ;  and,  indeed,  it  has  been  reproduced  as  such  in 
M.  Pal^ologue's  **  L'Art  Chinois."  In  fact,  the  only 
specimens  of  Tosa  art  here  given  are  those  of  the  school 
or  neighbourhood  of  Matabei  (seventeenth  century),  the 
founder  of  the  Ukiyo-y^,  with  which,  rather  than  with 
the  Tosa  men,  he  is  more  usually  classed.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  discuss  the  vexed  questions  connected  with  this 
rare  artist's  identity  in  relation  to  paintings  which  one  can 
only  judge  of  from  photographs ;  but  M.  Vever's  "  Interior'* 
(No.  32)  is  evidently  an  important  work.  Still  more 
interesting,  and  of  the  finest  character,  is  Mr.  Freer's 
"Promenade  de  femmes  et  d'enfants"  (No.  27),  one  of  a  set 
ascribed  with  great  probability,  I  believe  on  Mr.  Fenollosa's 
authority,  to  Sanraku,  the  great  Kano  master  of  decoration, 
who  sometimes  worked  in  a  manner  akin  to  that  of  Matabei. 
Of  the  early  Kano,  as  of  the  Chinese  and  Sesshiu  schools, 
the  examples  are  few  and  rather  disappointing.  No.  23 
is  surely  by  a  lesser  artist  than  the  powerful  Motonobu. 
There  is  a  beautiful  landscape  by  Shiugetsu,  but  no  adequate 
example  of  his  greater  master  Sesshiu.  No.  53  is  much 
more  in  the  Motonobu  style  than  in  that  of  Soami,  whose 
characteristic  manner  is  delightfully  seen  in  the  misty 
landscape.  No.  59.  The  comparative  poverty  of  the  specimens 
of  the  art  of  the  Ashikaga  time,  with  its  revival  of  the  Sung 
ideals,  is  the  more  apparent  by  contrast  with  the  magnificent 
screen  by  Yeitoku  (No.  18),  in  which  the  second  phase  of 
the  Eano  tradition,  strongly  influenced  by  Ming  decoration, 
is  represented  at  its  finest.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
grandeur  of  this  design  of  great  pine-trees  among  frozen 
mountains.  Surely  this  deserved  a  plate  to  itself!  The 
screen  of  the   school  of  Sanraku    (No.  55)    is   also  very 
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remarkable.  Strange  to  say,  there  is  not  a  single  painting 
by  Tanyu. 

But  the'finest  represented  of  all  the  schools  is  the  school 
known  by  the  name  of  £orin,  though  its  peculiar  character 
of  design  was  invented  by  the  masters  whom  Eorin  folio  wed , 
Sotatsu  and  Koyetsu.  The  latter  two  and  Eenzan  are  seen 
to  admirable  advantage.  M.  Vever's  eightfold  screen  by 
Hokusai  is  a  wonderful  work  and  quite  the  most  striking 
example  of  the  TJkiyo-y^,  which  is  represented  by  prints 
as  well  as  by  paintings.  The  prints  it  was  hardly  worth 
while  to  reproduce,  so  little  can  their  charm  be  transmitted 
in  a  photograph,  though  everyone  knows  how  rich  in  the 
•colour-prints  French  collections  are.  It  must  be  by  a  mis- 
print that  a  charming  and  typical  painting  by  IJtamaro 
(No.  67)  is  described  as  a  Hokusai. 

Among  Shi  jo  paintings  we  find  two  beautiful  examples 
of  Sosen,  both  monkey-subjects.  It  is  a  great  pity  that 
the  Okio  (No.  70),  of  wild  ducks  flying,  is  robbed  of  the 
space  at  the  side  which  the  composition  cries  out  for:  the 
design  is  quite  spoilt  by  this  mutilation  of  the  photograph. 
There  is  no  Ganku. 

We  have  no  space  to  do  more  than  glance  at  the  remaining 
sections  of  the  portfolio.  The  sculpture  contains  several 
splendid  specimens.  The  finest  qualities  of  Japanese  portrait- 
sculpture  are  seen  in  the  wooden-seated  effigy  from  the 
Louvre  (No.  140).  Intensity  and  impassiveness,  the  utmost 
latent  vitality  controlled  in  contours  of  severe  serenity,  these 
combine  to  form  an  impression  that  is  moving  and  arresting 
by  its  very  dominance  of  stillness.  No  other  sculpture  in 
the  world  has  just  this  character,  profoundly  expressive 
as  it  is  of  the  character  of  the  nation.  The  portrait  of 
a  priest  (No.  142),  less  fine  than  the  last  subject,  but  im- 
pressive in  its  realism,  contrasts  instructively  with  the 
Bodhisatva  beside  it,  so  redolent  of  the  Indian  idealism  with 
which  religious  art  in  Japan  has  always  been  saturated. 

Perhaps  the  richest  section  of  the  book  is  that  devoted  to 
lacquer.  The  singular  fascination  of  the  design  of  Korin 
is  shown  to  great  advantage,  and  one  can  also  see  how  vast 
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a  debt  he  owed  to  Eoyetsu,  usually  spoken  of  as  his  master,, 
though  he  was  not  bom  till  Koyetsu  was  dead.  Over  two- 
hundred  examples  of  lacquer  are  reproduced,  and  form  a  very 
fine  collection.  This  is  followed  by  pottery,  porcelain, 
armour,  sword-guards,  netsuke,  etc.,  concluding  with  designs 
on  stuffs,  fukusa,  and  stencil-patterns. 

The  general  criticism  one  feels  inclined  to  make  on  the 
whole  work  is  that  the  title  is  not  quite  the  right  one:  it 
is  not  so  much  a  selection  of  masterpieces,  as  a  kind  of 
"  Corpus,"  or  Treasury,  of  Japanese  design  and  decorative 
motives.  But  we  can  cordially  congratulate  M.  Migeon  on 
having  got  together  so  various,  so  delightful,  and  so 
instructive  a  representation  in  its  many  branches  of  Japanese 
art,  and  echo  his  just  eulogy  of  its  character  when  he  says : 
''  II  a  tout  pour  lui :  la  vigueur,  la  puissance,  la  fantaisie,  le 
charme  et  I'esprit,  I'harmonie  et  la  couleur,  une  in^puisable 
vari^t^  de  themes,  une  prodigieuse  faculty  de  reproduire 
I'aspect  vrai  des  choses  et  un  don  de  simplification  dans  la 
notation  qui  n'a  jamais  et^  ^gale." 

Laurence  Binyon. 


The   Lands   of   the   Eastern   Caliphate. 

By  G.  Le  Strange. 

This  addition  to  the  Cambridge  Geographical  Series,  the^ 
work  of  Mr.  G.  Le  Strange,  and  described  by  him  as 
a  complement  to  his  "  Baghdad  during  the  Abbasid 
Caliphate  "  and  to  his  "  Palestine  under  the  Moslems,"  will 
be  welcomed  by  all  workers  in  Moslem  history  as  an 
indispensable  companion  to  their  studies.  Within  the 
compass  of  a  handy  volume  we  are  given  the  whole  substance 
of  the  **  Bibliotheca  Geographorum  Arabicorum,"  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  Professor  do  Goeje,  supplemented  by 
Yaqut  and  many  later  Persian  and  Turkish  epitomists. 

What  is  lacking  in  the  volume  is  imputable,  not  to  the 
author,  but  to  his  sources  of  information,  for,  considering 
the  opportimities  of  the  Moslem  geographers,  and  the  extent 
of  their  subject-matter,  it  is  strange  that  they  should  have^ 
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told  US  80  little  of  the  lands  comprised  in  their  survey. 
Still,  the  information  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  ifr 
not  yet  exhausted ;  the  list  of  the  authors  cited,  as  given 
at  the  end  of  the  table  of  contents,  although  it  covers  eight 
centuries,  includes  only  such  works  as  have  been  published  ; 
there  remain  some  still  in  MS.,  editions  of  which  would  be 
welcomed,  no  doubt,  by  Mr.  Le  Strange  in  view  of  a  second 
edition  of  his  work,  and  welcomed  with  peculiar  warmth 
were  they  to  come  from  the  hand  which  has  already  bestowed 
on  us  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  authors  whose  works  he 
quotes. 

In  conclusion,  two  points  may  be  noticed :  first,  that  the 
author  identifies  as  many  as  possible  of  mediaeval  place- 
names,  and,  secondly,  that  he  has  added  a  very  full  index, 
which  forms,  practically,  a  guide  to  the  contents  of  the 
whole  twenty-four  Moslem  geographers  included  in  the  list 
of  authors  cited. 

H.  F.  A. 


HoMENAJE  A  D.  Francisco  Codera  en  su  jubilacion  del 
PROFESORADO.  Estudios  dc  erudicion  oriental,  con  una 
introducion  de  D.  Eduardo  Saavedra.  With  portrait, 
pp.  xxxviii  and  656.     (Zaragoza,  1904.) 

The  volume  published  in  honour  of  Professor  Codera's 
jubilee  as  academic  teacher  is  of  a  most  imposing  character 
both  as  regards  bulk  and  contents.  It  bears  striking 
testimony  to  the  universal  respect  in  which  the  editor  of  the 
Bibliotheca  Arahico-Uispana  is  held  in  the  world  of  Oriental 
studies.  The  value  of  the  publication  is  further  enhanced 
by  the  circumstance  that  so  distinguished  a  scholar  as 
Professor  Saavedra  not  only  signs  as  editor,  but  introduces 
the  volume  by  a  biographical  sketch,  as  well  as  by  a  list 
of  Codera's  writings.  The  majority  of  these  deal  with 
Arabic  or  Hispano  -  Arabic  history,  literature,  archa>ology, 
and  bibliography,  and  also  include  a  number  of  essays 
on  agriculture,  thus  revealing  a  learning  both  extensive 
and  profound.      For  the  rest,  a  large  number  of  Spanish^ 
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Portuguese,  and  foreign  scholars  have  united  to  do  homage 
to  their  aged  confrere,  and  have  contributed  essays  dealing 
almost  exclusively  with  Arab  subjects.  The  majority  of 
articles  is  even  devoted  to  the  narrower  field  of  Spanish- 
Arabic  history  and  literature.  Far  from  being  a  drawback, 
this  circumstance  will  be  welcomed  by  scholars  outside  the 
Pyrensean  peninsula,  since  they  find,  in  one  book,  much 
information  on  an  important  branch  of  Oriental  study  with 
which  only  few  are  really  familiar. 

Apart  from  the  compilations  mentioned  above,  Professor 
Saavedra  is  responsible  for  a  short  article  on  the  metrical 
accent  in  the  words  berSber  (pi.  oij>ji)  and  Almordvid.  The 
latter  is  illustrated  by  some  Spanish  strophes.  Professor 
Ribera,  Codera's  collaborator  in  several  volumes  of  the 
Bibliotheca  Arabico  -  Hispana,  contributes  an  essay  on  the 
famous  Niziimi  College  at  Baghdad  and  its  relation  to  other 
institutions,  notably  the  older  colleges  at  Nishapiir.  The 
article  contains  no  reference  to  the  remarks  on  the  subject 
to  be  found  in  De  Slane's  translation  of  Ibn  Khalliqan, 
i,  p.  xxvii  sq.,  nor  to  al-Suyuti's  Husn  Almuhddara 
(ed.  Cairo,  1882,  ii,  p.  185 ;  see  also  Maqrlzi,  ii,  p.  363). 
Other  articles  on  historical  subjects  are  the  following  : 
Professor  D.  Lopez  writes  on  the  person  of  Ismar  (or  Esmar), 
the  Moorish  prince  who  was  defeated  by  Count  Alfonso 
Henriques  at  the  battle  of  Ourique  in  1139.  This  victory,  as 
is  known,  laid  the  foundation  of  an  independent  Portuguese 
kingdom.  Professor  E.  Ibarra  publishes  a  number  of  twelfth- 
century  documents  (in  Latin)  dealing  with  the  political  and 
social  intercourse  between  Christians  and  Arabs  in  Arragon 
and  Navarre.  Professor  De  Goeje  writes  on  the  employment 
by  the  Arabs  of  the  'Greek'  or  liquid  fire.  Professor  E. 
Fagnan  gives  Prolegomena  to  a  publication  of  classes  (tabaqdt) 
of  jurisconsults  of  the  Maliki  school.  Professor  Seybold  of 
Tubingen  (the  only  representative  of  German  Orientalists  in 
the  volume)  contributes  a  study  on  the  Arabic  forms  of  the 
names  of  two  places  in  the  province  of  Valencia,  viz.,  the 
promontory  Orapesa  (=  Abixa,  <^^v  ^^^  I*"'g  (=  Anixa, 
^twLJl).     An  interesting  document  connected  with  the  history 
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of  Islam  in  the  Sudan  is  the  letter  of  protest  sent  by  the 
Muhammedan  inhabitants  of  Eano  to  Mohammed  Bello,  king 
of  Sokoto,  and  published  by  Professor  Houdas.  Professor 
J.  Alemani  is  represented  by  a  lengthy  essay  on  Christian 
generals  in  the  service  of  Arab  rulers  in  the  Maghrib.  The 
Latin  text  of  a  charter  given  by  Count  Raimond  of 
Barcelona  to  the  Jews  of  Tortosa  is  published  by  D.  J.  Miret 
y  Sans.  The  relations  of  the  counts  of  Barcelona  with  the 
Arabs  are  discussed  by  D.  Fr.  Canevas  y  Candi.  Professor 
M.  Gaspar  writes  on  Muhammedan  emigrants  from  Cordoba 
to  Alexandria  and  Crete.  The  article  is  accompanied  by 
several  fragmentary  texts  from  Noweiri.  Very  interesting 
is  Professor  K.  de  XJreua^s  article  on  the  Benimajlad  of 
Cordoba,  a  family  of  jurisconsults  extending  from  the  third 
to  the  seventh  centuries  of  the  Hijra.  Christian  art  among 
the  Moors  of  Granada  is  treated  on  by  Professor  Manuel 
Gomez  -  Moreno.  Professor  L.  Eguilaz  y  Yangnas  offers 
a  new  etymology  of  the  name  of  Granada.  Whilst  rejecting 
the  Phoonician  derivation  cart  -  tanith,  he  gives  the  word 
a  Celtic  origin.  D.  L.  Gonzalvo  contributes  a  notice  on 
Moslim  authors  who  lived  in,  or  derived  their  origin  from, 
Madrid.  Of  special  interest  is  Professor  Altamira's  critical 
study  on  the  historical  methods  and  doctrines  of  Ibn 
Khaldun.  As  a  supplement  to  his  "  History  of  the  Province 
of  Denia,"  D.  K.  Chabas  gives  a  biographical  sketch  of 
Mujahid,  the  governor  of  the  Balearic  Islands  (who  took 
possession  of  Denia,  on  the  east  coast  of  Spain),  as  well  as 
of  his  son  and  successor  Ali.  D.  Manuel  Ferrandis  writes 
on  the  surrender  of  the  fortress  Chivert  (now  Alcal&  de 
Chisvert  in  Castellon)  to  the  Knights  Templars.  Professor 
£.  Hinojosa  discusses  the  social  and  legal  position  of  the 
two  dependent  classes  of  the  mezquinos  (  ^jSm^^)  and  exaricos 
in  mediaeval  Aragon  and  Navarre.^  The  series  of  historical 
essays  is  concluded  by  a  French  essay  from  the  pen  of 
M.  L.  Barran-Dibigo,  who  defends  Conde's  Historia  de  la 
doniicion  de  ioa  Arabes  in  Espaha  against  the  severe  criticism 
passed  upon  it  by  the  late  Professor  B.  Dozy. 

^  Dozy-Engelmann,  2nd  ed.,  p.  355. 
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To  the  geography  of  Spain  in  the  twelfth  century  Ren6 
Basset  devotes  an  article,  in  which  he  publishes  extracts  in 
Arabic  and  French,  of  the  Descnption  of  Spain  by  the 
"Anonymous  of  Almeria."  Professor  I.  Guidi  edits,  from 
a  Vatican  MS.,  an  Arabic  poem  written  in  Elarshuni,  but 
transcribed  by  him  in  Arabic  character.  The  poem  treats 
on  the  capture  of  Tripoli  in  1289.  The  text  is  preceded  by 
notes  on  the  peculiarities  of  its  orthography.  Professor 
Macdonald  (of  Hartford,  Connecticut)  publishes  Ibn  Assal's 
Introduction  to  his  Arab  version  of  the  Gospels.  The  text 
is  followed  by  an  English  translation.  Of  purely  linguistic 
interest  is  Professor  Mariano  Viscavillas  of  TJrriza's  elaborate 
parallel  between  the  verba  3rd  ^  and  ^  in  Arabic  on  one 
«ide,  and  in  Hebrew,  the  Aramaic  dialects,  and  Ethiopic  on 
the  other.  Lexicography  is  enriched  by  Professor  Gauthier's 
research  on  the  various  derivations  from  the  root  /«^^. 

Turning  to  philosophy,  the  reader  encounters  a  study  on 
Avicenna  by  Professor  Mehren,  who  contributes  a  French 
translation  of  this  philosopher's  Refutation  of  Philosophers. 
The  influence  exercised  by  Averroes'  philosophy  on  the 
theology  of  Thomas  Aquinas  is  discussed  by  Professor  M. 
Asin.  The  article  is  followed  by  the  reproduction  of 
Averroes'  Epistola  ad  amicum  in  Arabic  and  the  Latin  version 
of  Raimundus  Martin. 

Apart  from  the  poem  mentioned  before,  there  is  in  the 
volume  only  one  more,  viz.,  the  Arab  Elegy  of  Valencia,  but 
handed  down  in  the  MSS.  in  Spanish  characters.  Professor 
Ribera  has  added  a  transcription  in  Arabic  characters  (in 
1.  1  ijJt^  probably  misprint  for  iji^)-  D.  M^nendez  of 
Pelayo  discusses  the  literary  connection  between  the  "Historia 
de  la  Doncelle  Teodor"  (on  which  Lope  de  Vega's  comedy 
of  the  same  title  is  based)  with  the  Arabic  version  of  the 
tale.  In  the  last-named  recension  the  name  of  the  learned 
slave-girl  is  Tawaddud,  as  identified  by  Ticknor  ("History  of 
Spanish  Literature,"  ii,  p.  212).  The  subject  has  been  treated 
before  by  Victor  Chanorin  (Li^ge,  1899)  and  J.  Horovitz 
(Z.D.M.G.,  vol.  Ivii,  pp.  173-5).  The  romance  of  Almieded 
and  Almayeaa,  in  old  Spanish  mixed  with  Arabic  {A^'amia  =: 
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i^^Ajs^),  with  explanatory  notes,  is  published  by  Duhariaud 
de  Pauo.  Muhammedan  law  is  represented  by  Professor 
Nallino's  account  of  the  Kiidb  al-Bat/dn  by  Abul  Walld 
Mohammed  Ibn  Roshd  (died  1126),  grandfather  of  Averroes. 
The  article  is  based  on  three  fragments  of  the  work 
preserved  in  the  National  Library  of  Palermo,  containing  the 
second  part.  A  number  of  legal  documents  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  Saragossa  are  published  in  collotype  facsimile, 
Arabic  reprint  and  brief  summary  of  contents  by  Professor 
Garcia  de  Linares.  Not  less  interesting  are  the  articles  on 
bibliography.  Mr.  Ahmed  Zeki  gives  a  survey  of  writings 
by  Arab  authors  in  Egypt  on  Spain.  The  article  contains 
extracts  from  the  works  of  Ibn  Fadl  Allah,  Qalqashandi, 
al-*Aini,  and  al-Qifti,  and  is  illustrated  by  artistic  pedigrees 
of  the  Omayyad  Khalifahs  in  Asia  and  Spain.  D.  Pablo 
Gil  y  Gil  of  Saragossa  publishes  a  list  of  MSS.  in  Aljamia 
(see  above).  The  list  contains /or^y  numbers.  To  judge  even 
from  the  meagre  communications  of  the  article,  many  codices 
seem  to  be  of  very  great  interest.  Professor  H.  Derenbourg 
gives  a  large  number  of  critical  notes  and  additions  to  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Arabic  MSS.  of  the  National  Library  of 
Madrid. 

There  still  remain  to  be  mentioned  two  articles  on 
numismatics.  The  one,  by  D.  Antonio  Prieto  y  Vivos, 
deals  with  Fatimide  coins  struck  at  Fez ;  whilst  the  other, 
by  D.  Antonio  Vives,  discusses  in  a  very  thorough  manner 
the  monetary  value  of  Spanish- Arabic  coins. 

This  rapid  survey  of  the  volume  in  no  way  claims  to  do 
it  full  justice.  Professor  Codera  is  to  be  congratulated, 
not  only  on  his  own  achievements,  but  also  on  the  fact  that 
his  jubilee  should  have  given  occasion  for  the  accumulation 
of  so  much  valuable  work. 

H.    HiRSCHFELD. 
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A  History  of  Ottoman  Poetry.  By  the  late  E.  J.  W. 
GiBB,  M.R.A.S.  Edited  by  Edward  G.  Browne, 
M.A.,  M.B.,  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.     Volumes  II,  III,  and  IV.     (Luzac.) 

Among  the  notable  achievements  of  modern  Oriental 
scholarship  none  have  surpassed  the  late  E.  J.  W.  Gibb'& 
History  of  Ottoman  Poetry,  of  which  the  fourth  volume  has 
recently  been  published.  Although  the  work  is  not  yet 
complete,  two  more  volumes  having  still  to  appear,  it  haa 
now  reached  the  point  to  which  the  author  brought  it  down 
before  his  death  in  December,  1901.  As  Professor  Browne 
states  in  his  preface  to  the  fourth  volume,  "  for  the  period 
which  remains,  the  period,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  New  School, 
who  deserted  Persian  for  French  models,  and  almost  re- 
created the  Turkish  language,  so  greatly  did  they  change  its 
structure  and  the  literary  ideals  of  their  countrymen,  only 
three  chapters  were  to  be  discovered  amongst  my  friend's 
papers.  Of  these,  the  first,  entitled  *  The  Dawn  of  a  New 
Era/  treats  of  the  character  and  inception  of  the  movement, 
and,  in  a  general  way,  of  its  chief  representatives,  viz., 
Shin&si  Efendi,  Ziy&  Pasha,  Eem&l  Bey,  *Abdul-Haqq 
Hamid  Bey,  Ahmed  Midhat  Efendi,  Ahmed  Vefiq  Pasha 
and  Ebu'z-Ziyd  Tevfiq  Bey ;  the  second  discusses  the  life 
and  work  of  Shin&si  Efendi  (a.d.  1826-1871) ;  and  the  third 
is  devoted  to  Ziyd  Pasha  (a.d.  1830-1880)."  This  gap  will 
indeed  be  hard  to  fill,  for  Gibb's  knowledge  of,  and  sympathy 
with,  the  work  of  these  writers  was  such  as  no  European, 
probably,  ever  approached ;  but  we  are  glad  to  learn  that 
Professor  Browne  has  secured  the  co-operation  of  several 
distinguished  Turkish  literati  in  close  touch  with  the  Modem 
School,  so  that  the  conclusion  of  the  History  bids  fair  to  be 
worthy  of  the  rest,  and  will,  at  any  rate,  form  a  valuable 
supplement  to  that  portion  which  was  completed  by  the 
master's  hand. 

Of  these  four  volumes  the  first,  comprising  the  Archaic 
Period  of  Turkish  poetry,  together  with  a  most  excellent 
general  introduction  to  the  whole  subject,  has  already  been 
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reviewed  in  this  Journal  (January,  1901,  p.  154  sqq.);  the 
following  three,  of  which  I  have  now  to  speak,  cover  the  so- 
called  Classical  Period  (1450-1700)  and  the  Transition  Period 
(1700-1850),  and  include,  therefore,  nearly  all  the  great 
Turkish  poets  who  drew  their  inspiration  either  directly  from 
Persian  models  or  from  native  resources:  Nej&ti,  Hamdi, 
Mesihi,  Fuziili,  B&qi,  Nef*i,  Nedim,  Gh&lib,  F&zil,  to  name 
only  some  of  the  best  known.  Here  we  find  the  same 
astonishing  erudition,  the  same  thoroughness  of  treatment 
and  delicacy  of  discrimination,  the  same  insight  and 
understanding,  which  caused  the  first  volume  of  Gibb's 
History  to  be  hailed,  alike  by  Turkish  and  European  scholars, 
as  a  monumental  and  epoch-making  book.  Since  my  own 
knowledge  of  Ottoman  literature  amounts  to  little  more  than 
what  I  have  learned  from  the  present  work,  it  is  obviously 
out  of  my  power  to  attempt  any  detailed  criticism,  while  as 
regards  one  or  two  questions  of  taste  which  everyone  must 
decide  for  himself,  e.g.  the  author's  'photographic'  method 
of  translation,  I  need  not  repeat  the  views  which  I  have 
expressed  elsewhere,  and  to  which,  in  spite  of  the  arguments 
set  forth  in  his  preface  to  vol.  ii,  I  must  still  adhere.  Nor 
is  it  necessary,  I  think,  to  dwell  further  on  the  unique  merits 
of  the  History  in  respect  of  the  rich  store  of  information 
which  it  supplies,  not  only  to  the  student  of  Ottoman  poetry 
and  literature,  but  to  those  who  would  rather  read  Niz&mi, 
Hafiz,  and  Jarni  in  the  liquid  and  melodious  language  of 
Persia  than  in  the  comparatively  rude  and  crabbed  dialect  of 
their  Turkish  imitators.  It  may  be  useful,  however,  to 
summarise  very  briefly  what  the  author  has  to  say  concerning 
the  main  tendencies  and  aims  of  Ottoman  poetry  during  the 
four  hundred  years  (1450-1850)  covered  by  the  volumes 
under  notice.  He  points  out  in  the  first  place  that,  although 
the  Renaissance  had  no  efiect  whatever  on  Turkish  poetry, 
which  remains  entirely  medieval  in  spirit,  its  character  was 
considerably  modified  through  the  influence  of  J&mi  and 
Mir  'All  Shir,  the  leading  representatives  of  the  artificial 
school  of  lyric  and  romantic  poetry  which  *'  reached  its 
meridian  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  at  the 
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brilliant  court  of  the  scholarly  and  accomplished  Sultan 
Huseyn  Bayqar&  of  Herat."  The  salient  feature  of  ihii 
school  is  mysticism,  almost  always  presented  allegorically  and 
combined  with  a  passion  for  rhetorical  display.  Hence  the 
Turkish  poets  of  the  Classical  Period  ''  seem  to  move  in  an 
enchanted  land  full  of  blooming  roses  and  singing  birds  and 
beauties  fair  beyond  all  telling.  And  we  too,  when  we  enter 
this  fairyland,  seem  to  pass  beneath  the  influence  of  some 
magic  spell.  We  wander  on  as  in  a  dream,  knowing  not 
whether  the  lovely  forms  that  arise  on  every  hand  are 
realities  or  shadows."  How  absolute  was  the  tyranny  of 
Persianism  is  shown  by  the  endless  succession  of  mesnerii 
adapted  from  the  works  of  contemporary  Persian  writers,  aa 
well  as  by  the  fact  that  down  to  1700  or  thereabouts  the  sole 
original  and  national  type  of  poem  that  Turkish  literature 
had  produced  was  the  Shehr  -  engiz  (**  City  -  thriller  ") — 
a  humorous  legend,  not  of  fair  women,  but  of  pretty  boys, 
which  falls  under  the  head  of  what  is  nowadays  called  vers 
de  sociiti.  The  revolt  against  Persianism  and  the  gradual 
emancipation  of  the  native  Turkish  spirit — a  development 
which  culminated,  however,  in  "  the  intellectual  alliance  of 
the  Ottoman  poets  with  the  West " — is  ascribed  by  Gibb  to 
the  decadence  which  overtook  Persian  poetry  towards  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  to  the  circumstance  that  Arabic 
poetry,  whither  the  Turks  might  conceivably  have  turned  for 
inspiration,  "was  at  this  moment  in  a  yet  more  atrophied 
condition  than  that  of  Persia."  One  may  perhaps  doubt 
whether  the  true  cause  does  not  lie  deeper.  It  is  probable 
that,  as  Professor  Browne  believes,  the  decadence  referred  to 
has  been  in  both  cases  unduly  exaggerated,  and  there  is  much 
force  in  his  contention  that  a  difierent  face  might  be  put  on 
the  matter  if  Qa'&ni  and  other  modern  Persian  poets  were 
studied  with  the  same  diligence  and  appreciation  as  Gibb 
devoted  to  their  Turkish  contemporaries. 

R.  A.  N. 
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Grundriss  der  Geographie  und  Geschichte  DBS  Alten 
Orients,  von  Fritz  Hommel.  (Munich :  The  Beck 
Publishing-house,  1904.) 

There  is  hardly  any  other  description  to  apply  to  this  book 
than  that  it  is  "  a  wonderful  compilation."  The  number  of 
facts,  and  the  information  which  Prof.  Hommel  brings 
forward  in  this  his  ^*  first  half,"  concerning  the  ethnology 
of  the  ancient  East  (the  sub-title  of  the  book),  is  such  that 
much  time  is  required  to  digest  it,  and  only  a  few  points  can 
be  touched  upon  here. 

Exceedingly  interesting  and  probably  calculated  to  raise 
controversy  is  his  treatment  of  the  "  Ethnographical  table  " 
of  the  10th  chapter  of  Genesis.  Eos  (Eush)  is  Central 
Arabia,  Mosar  (Misraim)  is  North-West  Arabia.  Put  is  not 
to  be  localized  definitely,  but  was  also  in  Arabia.  Canaan 
was  originally  the  Eingi  of  Chaldea,  or  East  Arabia, 
transferred  to  Palestine  when  the  district  was  colonized  from 
that  part.  It  is  in  consequence  of  a  misunderstanding  that 
Eos  was  identified  with  the  Nubio-Ethiopic  Cush  and  Mosar 
with  Egypt.  This,  as  the  author  points  out,  gave  rise  to  th^e 
most  untenable  speculations.  Naturally,  where  the  same 
combination  of  letters  has  to  do  duty  for  so  many  different 
designations,  error  was  certain  to  creep  in,  and  having  once 
entered,  became  most  difficult  to  detect  and  refute. 

In  discussing  the  languages  of  the  ancient  Semitic  East, 
Prof.  Hommel  is  in  the  main  orthodox.  The  position  of  the 
languages  of  Babylonia  is  well  put,  and  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  he  is  no  follower  of  Hal^vy.  Sumerian  and  its  dialects 
were  all  real  languages,  which  were  spoken,  and  had  a  wide 
influence  in  the  remote  past.  He  regards  it  as  a  sacred 
language,  with  a  relationship,  no  longer  doubtful,  with  the 
Ural-Altaic  languages  and  (somewhat  more  distantly)  with 
the  Indogermanic.  It  was  also  in  many  ways  related  with 
sufficient  distinctness  with  what  is  generally  called  Turanian. 
The  placing  of  the  adjective  after  the  noun,  instead  of  before 
it,  is  due  to  Semitic  influence,  as  is  also  the  same  position 
with  regard  to  the  genitive  in  certain  compound  nouns  of 
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a  late  date.  Comparisons  with  the  Turkish  dialects  are  giveu 
at  some  length,  and  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  more  will 
be  found  in  that  direction  than  elsewhere. 

But  perhaps  an  even  more  interesting  section  of  the  book 
is  that  in  which  a  prehistoric  Babylonian  origin  is  attributed 
to  Egyptian  speech  and  culture. 

When  speaking  of  the  Alarodian  Hittite  people  of  Mitanni 
in  North- West  Mesopotamia,  he  suggests  a  new  etymology 
for  Arad-hiha  (generally  read  Abdi-tdba  and  Hebraized 
Hbed'idb),  the  king  of  Jerusalem  mentioned  in  certain  Tel- 
el- Amarna  tablets  at  Berlin.  These  Hittites  of  Mitanni 
were  ruled,  he  says,  by  a  noble  race,  and  he  quotes  the 
Mitannian  royal  names  Artatamay  Artaisnmara,  Buirattay 
SuUarna,  and  that  of  Princess  Teie  (who  was  blue-eyed, 
according  to  Egyptian  indications),  also  Gilu-hipa  and  Tadu- 
hipa,  ''  To  the  latter  names  may  be  added  the  Gappadocian 
princess  Putu-hipa  and  the  priest-king  of  Jerusalem  Arad- 
hiba  (originally  Arta-hipa?).*' 

The  section  upon  the  Hittites,  as  was  to  be  expected,  is 
especially  good.  The  monuments  and  the  attempts  at  their 
decipherment  are  well  described.  Characteristic  is  his 
interpretation  of  the  cylinder-seal  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum 
at  Oxford :  "  Indi-limma,  son  of  Serdamu,  servant  of  the 
goddess  Ishara."  His  explanation  of  the  name  Indilimma  is 
**  My  protection  is  the  ram-god,"  or  Lim  (?)  ;  and  that  of 
the  goddess  worshipped,  Ishara,  he  explains  as  being  the 
Alarodian  Sauskas,  from  Sal  and  Ska-Sy  in  which  ska  is 
probably  an  Alarodian  form  of  lihary  Isha — compare  the 
ideograph  of  Ishara  =  the  sign  ««,  *  house,'  and  Aa,  *  fish.' 

The  character  here  described  is  the  Assyrian  ^^J,  the  usual 
character  for  Nintty  the  goddess  of  Nina  in  Babylonia,  and 
Nineveh  in  Assyria.  The  ideograph  for  Ishara,  however,  is 
really  *  ^f  (see  the  Journal  of  the  R.A.S.  for  January 
last,  pp.  144-145, 1.  7).  Nevertheless,  as  she  was  identified 
with  I§tar,  the  goddess  of  Nineveh,  it  is  possible  that  Prof. 
Hommel's  explanation  of  the  word  is  right,  but  one  would 
like  to  have  proof  that  t^^}  stood  for  this  goddess  as  well. 
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Indeed,  as  the  ideograph  furnishing  the  etymology  of  the 
name,  it  ought  to  be  its  principal  one  to  express  it. 

But  it  is  not  with  the  desire  of  finding  fault  that  one  feels 
inclined  to  place  queries  here  and  there — it  is  simply  due  to 
a  desire  for  a  nearer  approach  to  the  truth.  Prof.  Hommel's 
book  is  too  full  of  material  of  real  worth,  and  Assyriologists 
have  too  great  a  respect  for  his  learning  and  the  weight  of 
his  opinions  to  do  anything  else  than  bear  them  always  in 
mind  with  a  view  to  applying  them  should  occasion  arise. 

It  will  easily  be  understood  from  what  has  just  been  said 
that  here,  as  in  all  his  books,  the  author  is  exceedingly 
suggestive  on  the  linguistic  side.  Quoting  the  words  for 
olive,  vine,  and  fig,  he  states  that  these  three  trees  were 
wanting  in  ancient  Babylonia.  According  to  Herodotus, 
the  land  "  does  not  even  attempt  to  bear  them,"  but  grows 
oorn  with  remarkable  abundance — in  fact,  there  were  no  trees 
at  all,  judging  from  what  the  great  Greek  historian  says. 
The  holy  cedar  of  Eridu  (Sayce  and  myself  have  regarded  it 
as  a  vine)  goes  back  to  the  prehistoric  vegetation  of  the  land. 
About  this  vegetation,  however,  one  would  like  to  know  more, 
and  why,  if  there  were  cedars,  there  were  not  also  other 
trees  P  Also  whether  it  is  not  possible  that  this  prehistoric 
vegetation  was  really  a  mythological  vegetation,  based  upon 
traditions  possessed  by  the  Semitic  Babylonians  and  other 
immigrants  before  they  entered  the  country  ? 

Naturally  no  book  upon  the  ancient  world  in  connection 
with  the  Old  Testament  would  be  complete  without  some 
reference  to  the  site  of  Paradise.  Hommel  would  place  it, 
not  in  Babylonia  nor  in  any  other  part  of  the  more  northern 
Semitic  region,  but  in  Arabia,  in  two  of  whose  dried  up 
wadys  he  sees  the  Arabic  Gaihan  and  Faishan — the  Gihon 
and  Pishon. 

This  "  first  half,"  which  goes  to  400  pages,  has  a  provisional 
title-page,  list  of  contents,  and  index — ^an  innovation  upon 
which  the  author  is  to  be  congratulated.  With  regard  to 
the  book  as  a  whole,  it  may  unhesitatingly  be  said  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  upon  Assyro-Babylonian 
discoveries  that  have  been  published,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that. 
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when  complete,  it  will  attract  even  more  attention  than  now. 
It  is  full  of  information  upon  all  subjects  connected  with 
Assyriology,  and  will  be  a  textbook  until,  by  the  progress 
of  the  science,  a  new  one  becomes  needful.  And  the  great 
wish  of  all  students  should  be,  that  the  book  which  takes  its 
place — ^if  not  written  by  an  Englishman — may  likewise  be 
written  by  the  genial  Professor  of  Munich. 

T.  G.  Pinches. 
Les  Cylindres  de  Goudea,  Transcription,  Traduction,. 

COMMENTAIRE,    GrAMMAIRE,   ET  LeXIQUE,  par  FRAN9OIS' 

Thureau-Dangin.     Premiere  Partie  :  Transcription  et 
Traduction.     (Paris  :  Leroux,  1905.) 

These  cylinders  were  part  of  the  spoil  obtained  by  M.  de 
Sarzec  at  Tel-loh  at  the  foot  of  a  mound  which  he  called 

*  the  Tell  of  the  winding  road,'  M.  Thureau-Dangin  tells 
us,  and  were  discovered  as  long  ago  as  1877.  They  have^ 
naturally  attracted  much  attention,  and  translations  of  parts 
have  been  made  by  the  veteran  Prof.  Oppert,  who  has  just 
been  taken  from  us,  by  Prof.  Zimmern,  and  the  author  of  the 
book  now  before  us.  Having  made  the  non-Semitic  inscrip- 
tions in  the  Louvre  his  special  study,  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  M.  Thureau-Dangin  has  produced  exceedingly  good 
renderings. 

The  cylinders  are  two  in  number,  and  are  not  barrel- 
shaped,  as  are  most  of  those  found  in  Babylonia,  but  tube- 
shaped,  61  centimetres  high,  with  a  diameter  of  32,  or 
thereabouts.  That  designated  ^  Cylinder  A '  is  inscribed 
with  30  narrow  columns  of  archaic  cuneiform  writing,  and 

*  Cylinder  B,'  which  is  not  quite  so  high,  has  24  precisely 
similar  columns.     The  writing  is  arranged  in  what  are  called 

*  cases/  divided  from  each  other  by  a  ruled  line,  each  *  case  * 
containing  from  one  to  six  lines  of  script  of  varying  length. 

Both  these  inscriptions  refer  to  the  construction  (or 
rebuilding)  of  the  great  temple  dedicated  to  Nin-Girsu  at 
Laga§,  called  E-ninnu,  a  name  probably  meaning  '  the  house 
of  the  fifty  (divine  beings).'     It  would  seem  that  during  the 
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reign  of  Gudea,  viceroy  of  that  city  (about  2700  B.C.),  the 
waters  of  the  rivers  and  canals  failed  to  rise  to  their  usual 
height,  with  the  result  that  the  country  was  threatened 
with  famine.  Offerings  were  therefore  made,  and  Oudea, 
inconsolable  of  heart,  looked  to  Nin-Girsu,  and  related  to 
him  a  dream,  afterwards  repeated  to  Nina,  Nin-Girsu's  divine 
sister.  This  dream  the  goddess  explains.  The  man  whom 
Gudea  had  seen  tall  as  heaven  and  earth,  with  a  tiara  on  his 
head,  and  attended  by  a  divine  bird,  was  her  brother  Nin- 
Girsu,  who  ordered  him  to  build  E-ninnu.  The  rising  sun 
which  had  appeared  to  him  was  the  god  Nin-gis-zida.  The 
young  woman  holding  a  reed  and  a  tablet  was  her  sister 
Nisaba.  The  second  man  whom  he  had  seen  was  Nin-duba, 
with  the  plan  of  the  temple  and  the  sacred  brick  of  E-ninnu. 
The  ass  ^  on  the  right  was  Gudea  himself,  who  was  to  build 
or  rebuild  the  temple. 

The  remainder  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  two  cylinders 
is  an  account  of  the  work  which  Gudea  thereupon  took  in 
hand,  in  which  the  interest  of  the  gods  in  it,  the  progress  of 
the  work,  and  the  prayers,  offerings,  and  ceremonies  per- 
formed are  all  told  at  length.  The  inscription  on  Cylinder  B 
is  largely  taken  up  by  the  portion  referring  to  the  places 
allotted  to  the  gods  and  the  divine  objects  within  the  temple, 
including  the  chariot,  the  mace,  the  sword,  the  bow,  the 
arrows,  etc.  Besides  these,  there  were  sacred  fish,  with  ponds 
and  keeper,  parks,  sacred  sheep,  lambs,  etc.,  musical  instru- 
ments, chapel,  throne,  and  couch.  The  completion  of  the 
work  was  a  time  of  true  rejoicing,  and  on  the  sabbath  then 
kept  *'  the  maid  was  equal  with  her  mistress,  and  servants 
stood  at  their  master's  side.'' 

These  texts  naturally  bristle  with  architectural,  mytho- 
logical, and  other  technical  difficulties,  of  which,  however, 
the  author  has  succeeded  in  solving  a  very  fair  number,  and 


»  *  Baudot.'  The  text  has  JJfi^^  8+1  >  ^*^*^  ■^^^»  *  ass  +  prin<»,' 
or  something  similar.  At  the  period  when  these  cylinders  were  written  the  horse 
seems  to  have  been  unknown,  or  nearly  unknown,  in  Babylonia.  Certain  otU 
spirits,  however,  arc  likened  to  horses  in  the  bilingual  incantations. 
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the  information  to  be  gained  on  these  points  is  naturally 
sufficiently  extensive.  One  realizes,  moreover,  how  very  far 
in  civilization  at  that  early  date  the  people  of  this  little  state 
had  advanced,  and  how  full  they  were  of  Babylonian  piety 
and  love  of  magnificence.  All  the  most  oostly  things  then 
obtainable  were  lavished  on  the  temple,  whose  construction 
or  rebuilding  is  described,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
considerable  sacrifices  were  made  to  carry  out  all  the 
instructions  fulfilling  the  divine  command. 

In  many  cases  these  texts  resemble  the  inscriptions  on  the 
statues,^  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  interesting  reference 
to  the  equality  between  maid  and  mistress,  servant  and 
master,  is  again  referred  to  in  that  inscribed  on  the  statue 
known  as  *  the  architect  with  the  plan,'  in  which,  in  addition 
to  the  above  statement,  it  is  said  that  obedience  was  not 
exacted  for  seven  days.  This  has  already  been  compared 
with  the  statement  made  by  Berosus  that,  at  the  feast  of 
Sakea,  which  lasted  five  days,  it  was  the  custom  of  masters 
to  obey  their  domestics.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
the  people  of  Lagas  ever  went  so  far  as  that. 

The  portion  here  noticed  is  the  first  part  of  the  work,  giving 
the  transcription  and  translation  of  these  two  cylinders. 
The  continuation,  containing  commentary,  grammar,  and 
lexicon,  will  be  looked  for  with  interest,  as  there  is  much 
which  needs  explanation  in  these  inscriptions,  and  all  students 
will  wish  to  know  upon  what  the  readings  of  many  words, 
and  their  translation,  is  based.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  the  work  is  well  done — the  name  of  M.  Thureau-Dangin 
is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  that.  To  have  published  renderings 
of  inscriptions  of  such  length  and  importance  is  something 
upon  which  the  author  may  well  be  congratulated. 

T.  G.  Pinches. 


'  See  the  translation  by  Amiaud  in  de  Sarzec's  Ldcouvertes  en  ChcUd^e,  partie 
^pifraphique ;  also  Notes  on  Recent  Diseoveriet,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Victoria 
Institute,  1892-93,  pp.  130  ff.,  where  a  paraphrase  is  published. 
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Early  Babylonian  Personal  Names  from  the  Published 
Tablets  of  the  so-called  Hammurabi  Dynasty.  By 
Hermann  Ranke,  Ph.D.    (Philadelphia,  U.S.A.,  1905.) 

This  book  is  one  of  those  issued  under  the  editorship  of 
Professor  H.  V.  Hilprecht  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  belongs  to  "  Series  D  :  Researches  and  Treatises,"  pub- 
lished in  connection  with  the  Babylonian  Expedition  of  that 
institution.  It  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge, 
the  author  having  made  special  examination  of  many 
documents,  including  some  unpublished  inscriptions,  which 
are  to  be  issued  before  long  in  part  1  of  vol.  vi  of 
Series  A  (Cuneiform  Texts)  of  the  Babylonian  Expedition 
of  his  University. 

The  introduction,  which  consists  of  forty -four  pages, 
contains  an  interesting  account  of  what  the  author  found 
in  the  course  of  his  researches,  describing  the  different 
<jlas8es  of  names  —  those  occurring  in  their  full  form  and 
those  which  are  abbreviated  ;  the  hypocoristica ;  West 
Semitic  names;  and  the  name-elements  in  exercise-tablets. 
The  names  found  in  the  tablets  from  Gappadocia  are  also 
compared. 

The  method  of  the  giving  of  names  in  Babylonia,  as  has 
been  recognized  by  many  Assyriologists,  is  that  with  which 
we  meet  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  author  quotes  what 
may  be  regarded  as  a  characteristic  instance.  **  In  the  case 
of  Ahushma/*  he  says,  "  son  of  UR-RA-gamil,  we  are  even 
tempted  to  assume  that  his  parents  referred  to  actual  con- 
ditions when  giving  him  this  curious  name.  We  happen 
to  know  the  names  of  two  of  his  sisters,  Ilidnt  and  Muzabatum, 
and  it  may  very  well  be  that,  when  he  was  born  as  the  third 
child,  the  happy  father  exclaimed:  *Now,  finally  the  girls 
have  a  brother.' "  He  is  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  bulk 
of  the  names  give  the  impression  of  a  more  or  less  con- 
ventional system  of  name -giving,  as,  indeed,  would  be 
expected  from  the  large  number  which  are  compounded 
with   that   of    a    deity,   presupposing    "a    rather    highly- 
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developed  civilization  and  a  sacerdotal  rigime  with  well- 
estat^lished  cults  of  the  single  gods  throughout  the  country/' 
A  curious  point  which  he  notices  is,  that  the  verbal  forms, 
in  mascuUne  names,  even  when  the  accompanying  divine 
name  is  that  of  a  goddess,  is  masculine,  whilst  in  feminine 
names  the  form  is  feminine,  though  the  subject  be  a 
masculine  deity.  This  is  naturally  rather  strange,  but  the 
instances  quoted,  Idin-Damu,  'Damn  has  given,'  Damu-nafir^ 

*  Damu  protects ' — names  of  men  compounded  with  that  of 
the  goddess  Damu  —  seem  to  place  it  beyond  a  doubt. 
Feminine  examples  are  Taddin - Nunu,  '(the  god)  Nunu 
has  given,'  and  Tardm-Rammdn,  *  Rimmon  loves.'  This 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  each  male  deity  had  a  female 
counterpart,  and  each  feminine  deity  a  male  counterpart, 
in  expressing  which  the  divine  name  itself  underwent  no 
change. 

The  names  are  divided  into  classes,  according  as  they 
express  a  sentence  (complete  or  incomplete),  a  status 
constructus  formation  (designating  the  child  in  relation  to 
the  deity  worshipped,  to  the  place  where  born  or  living, 
or  to  its  birthday),  or  a  single  substantive  (either  accom- 
panied by  a  pronoun,  or  alone).  The  shortened  forms  are 
divided  into  *  hypocoristic '  and  abbreviated.  The  former 
are  a  very  interesting  class,  the  Babylonians  having  been 
apparently  at  all  times  inclined  to  the  use  of  pet-names,  and 
they  take  various  forms.     Some  add  a  pronoun,  such  as  -ia, 

*  my '  {Sainsia,  *  My  Samsu,'  an  abbreviation  of  Samai- 
musSziby  'Samas  is  my  saviour'),  or  -sa,  *her'  (Dadu-sa, 
probably  *  her  beloved,'  ^  suggesting  a  name  given  by  the 
father,  the  pronoun  referring  to  the  mother).  Other  pet- 
names  are  simply  indicated  by  a  termination,  such  as  -dnti^ 
-atu,  'iatUy  etc.,  whilst  a  third  class  is  formed  by  the  use  of 
a  fu^ul  or  fu*'ul  form,  corresponding  with  the  fu*ail  in 
Arabic. 


^  If,  howeTcr,  Ladu  be  for  Adadit,  *  the  god  Hadad,*  Dadu-sa  would  mean 
*  her  Hadad,'  and  imply  that  this  element  was  from  a  name  beginning  with 

>>>|p-   '^4^ ,  generally  transcribed  Mammon. 
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The  entrance  into  Babylonia  of  a  large  foreign  element, 
to  all  appearance  Arabic,  accounts  for  the  large  number  of 
foreign  names,  which  have  been  compared  with  many  south 
Arabic  and  other  forms.  Light  is  also  thrown  upon  Hebrew 
and  PhoQuician  names,  which  will  ultimately  be  found,  it  is 
hoped,  to  mutually  explain  each  other.  Thus  Ahi-u-adu^  is 
compared  with  the  Hebrew  *liriX,  Buzu^  with  113,  ^113;. 
Yarhamu  with  /X&PIT ;  Masku"*  with  *1B^ ;  Mudddu  with 
^*^to7X ,  and  many  others. 

In  the  case  of  the  names  regarded  as  Arabic,  the  opinion 
arrived  at  is  one  I  have  already  held  for  some  years,  namely, 
that  they  were  borne  by  people  called  by  the  Babylonians 
Amorites ;  indeed,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt  that  the 
opinion  held  by  the  older  Assyriologists,  identifying  the 
dynasty  of  Babylon  (to  which  Hammurabi  belonged)  with 
the  Arabic  dynasty  of  Berosus,  is  correct.  The  text  which 
Dr.  Ranke  quotes,  that  translated  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  1897,  pp.  598-600,  clearly  identifies 
certain  of  these  names  as  Amorite,  and  (with  many  other 
inscriptions)  indicates  that  there  was  a  considerable  number 
of  Amorites  in  Babylonia  at  the  time,  and  even,  at  Sippar  or 
in  its  neighbourhood,  an  Amorite  tract. 

In  the  matter  of  Babylonian  names  and  the  parentage  of 
their  bearers,  during  the  period  of  the  dynasty  referred  to, 
Dr.  Ranke's  book  is  at  present  the  standard  work,  thoroughly 
well  done.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Assyriologists  will  look 
forward  to  the  book  of  texts  of  this  period  that  he  is  to 
publish,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 

The  use  of  y  for  y  in  the  transcriptions  seems  unsuitable  in 
a  book  written  in  English. 

The  editor.  Professor  Hilprecht,  has  added,  here  and  there, 
some  very  interesting  notes. 

T.  G.  Pinches. 


Referring  to  the  notice  of  Dr.  Boissior's  Textea  relatifa  d  la 
Divination  asayro-hahylonienne^  J.R.A.S.  for  April,  pp.  409-412, 
the  author  writes  to  mc  that  the  clay  model  mentioned  in  the 
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final  paragraph  is  not  an  ox's  hoof.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
as  to  the  close  resemblance  of  the  conical  side,  with  its  clearly- 
cut  division,  to  such  an  object.  The  inscription  points  to  its 
being  a  liver — perhaps  the  cloven  hoof-like  appearsmce  of  the 
more  rounded  side  is  due  to  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  scribe 
to  indicate  that  the  liver  intended  was  that  of  an  ox,  or  some  other 
animal  having  a  similar  hoof. — T.  G.  P. 


Centenary  Memorial  Volume.     Extra  Number  of  the 

Bombay  Branch  of  the  R.A.S. 

We  congratulate  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic 
Society  on  its  valuable  Centenary  Memorial  Volume,  which 
has  lately  reached  us.  It  is  interesting  from  several  points 
of  view,  for  it  shows  the  good  work  done  by  the  Society  in 
the  past  and  its  great  activity  now,  while  its  present  able 
management  foretells  that  the  future  will  uphold  the  best 
traditions  of  the  past. 

The  volume  contains,  amongst  others,  contributions  from 
the  pens  of  such  old  and  distinguished  members  as  Dr.  R.  Q. 
Bhandarkar,  Dr.  Burgess,  Mr.  H.  Cousens,  and  the  Rev.  G.  P. 
Taylor. 

Most  of  the  papers  have  the  main  object  in  view  of  tracing 
the  growth  of  Oriental  studies  from  the  foundation,  in  1804, 
of  the  Bombay  Literary  Society,  from  which  grew  the 
present  Bombay  Branch  of  the  R.A.S.,  and  the  part  that 
the  Bombay  Branch  has  taken  in  arousing  interest  in  these 
studies. 

To  the  Society  Indian  epigraphy  and  archaeology  owed 
much,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  interest  now 
taken  by  the  Government  of  India  in  these  two  branches  is 
mainly  due  to  the  early  labours  of  the  Asiatic  Societies. 

The  Journal  of  the  Society  has  also  done  much  to  spread 
knowledge  on  Iranian  subjects,  as  shown  by  the  large  place 
that  section  holds  in  the  volume.  Not  the  least  interesting 
paper  is  the  one  by  the  Rev.  R.  Scott,  the  Honorary  Secretary, 
dealing  with  the  history  of  the  Society,  showing  its  gradual 
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growth  through  the  inevitable  difficulties  attending  such  an 
enterprise  to  the  great  position  it  now  holds  as  one  of  the 
most  active  Societies  engaged  in  Oriental  work. 

We  would  echo  the  wish  of  the  writer  in  the  Madras  Mail 
who,  commenting  on  the  volume  under  discussion,  hoped  that 
the  Madras  Branch  might  be  moved  thereby  to  emulate  the 
excellent  work  done  by  the  sister  Society. 


Geschichte  DER  Japanischen  Litteratur.  By  Professor 
K.  Florenz.  Vol.  i.  Published  by  C  F.  Amelang's 
Verlag.     (Leipzig,  1905.) 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  additions  to  the 
**  Litteraturen  des  Ostens "  series,  and  is  a  great  boon  to 
general  as  well  as  special  students  of  Japan.  Dr.  Florenz 
is  a  scholar  particularly  well  qualified  to  undertake  such 
a  great  task  as  a  historical  survey  of  Japanese  literature, 
seeing  that  such  an  attempt  necessitates  a  competent 
knowledge  of  Indian  (Buddhistic)  and  Chinese  (Confucian) 
literature  as  well  as  the  old  and  new  literature  of  Japan. 
Before  he  came  to  Tokyo,  he  had  already  shown  himself 
a  scholar  of  great  brilliance  both  in  Sanskrit  and  Chinese, 
and  his  subsequent  study  of  Japanese,  with  the  best  materials 
and  assistance  that  could  be  obtained,  during  almost  two 
decades  of  his  stay  (up  till  now),  gave  him  a  position  not 
easily  attained  by  any  other  savants.  The  present  work 
is  a  convincing  proof,  more  than  any  of  his  preceding 
publications,  of  the  profundity  of  his  learning  and  of  the 
skill  and  accuracy  of  his  investigations  over  the  vast  field 
of  Japanese  literature,  a  greater  part  of  which  was  still 
unexplored  ground.  That  he  is  perfectly  at  home  in  Chinese 
authors  as  well  as  in  Buddhist  ideas  can  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that  he  is  singularly  free  from  those  slips  of  the  pen 
almost  inherent  to  any  foreign  writers.  This  work  will 
be  very  useful  even  to  Japanese,  and  may  well  be  set  as 
a  textbook  in  national  colleges  by  the  side  of  any  Japanese 
works  of  the  sort. 


"870  NorrcBs  of  boos:& 

He  divides  the  book  in  the  following  manner : — 

I.  Die  alteste  Zeit.     Bis  794  n.  Chr. 

(a)  Die   archaische   Litteratur.      Bis  Mitte  des 

7.  Jahrhunderts. 

(b)  Die  vorklassische  Litteratur  (Manyo-Zeit). 

II.  Das  Mittelalter.     Bis  1600. 

(a)  Das  Zeitalter  der  Klassizitat  (Hei-an  Periode, 

764-1186). 

(b)  Die  nachklassische  Zeit  und  der  Verfall  der 

Litteratur    (Kamakura-    imd    Muromachi 
Periode). 

III.  Die  neuere  Zeit.     Bis  1868. 

Renaissance  und  Bliite  der  Vorkslitteratur  (Toku- 
gawa  Periode). 

IV.  Die  neueste  Zeit.     Seit  1868. 

Das    Zeitalter    des    europaische    Einfluss    (Meiji 
Periode). 

The  present  issue  concerns  only  so  far  as  II  (a),  the 
Hei-an  period  (till  1186),  and  comprises  the  questions  with 
regard  to  the  introduction  of,  first,  Korean  and,  then,  Chinese 
civilization — with  them  Buddhism  and  Confucianism — which 
gradually  moulded  the  Japanese  classical  literature.  If 
I  were  to  represent  more  clearly  what  he  treats  of  in  this 
volume  it  will  be  as  follows  : — 

Prose. 

Archaic  Period : 

The  Norito  or  Shinto  Rituals. 

Pre-Classical  Period : 

The  Semmyo  or  Edicts. 

The  Kojiki  or  Old  Chronicles. 

The  Fudoki  or  Topographical  Notes. 

The  Ujibumi  or  Family  Records. 
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Olassioal  Period : 

The  Kajo  or  Introductory  Remarks  to  Poems. 
The  Monogatari  or  Stories,  Romances. 
The  Nikki  or  Diaries. 
The  Soshi  or  Sketchbooks. 

The  Historical  Monogatari  and  Kagami  or  BListorical 
Romances. 

Poetry. 

Pre-Classical  Period : 

The  Manyo-shii  or  the  Collection  of  Old  Poems. 

Classical  Period : 

The  Kokinshu  or  the  Collection  of  Classical  Lyrics. 

The  Kagura-uta  ^ 

The  Saibara  >  Popular  Songs. 

The  Imayo-uta     ) 

So  far  about  the  contents  of  the  book.  Prof.  "Winternitz, 
my  teacher  and  friend,  raised  an  interesting  question  in 
reviewing  our  book  in  the  "  Mitteilungen  der  Anthropo- 
logischen  Qesellschaft  in  Wien,"  Bd.  xxxv,  1905.  In  view 
of  so  much  Indian  influence  in  Japanese  literature,  is  it 
possible,  he  asks,  to  assume  that  the  *  kenyogen '  or  '  double 
meaning'  of  Japanese  poetry  (p.  27)  may  in  any  way  be 
<M>nnected  with  that  form  of  alamkara  of  the  Indian  kavya 
which  is  exactly  in  the  same  method  P  Our  learned  author 
says  nothing  about  it.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  anticipate  it. 
Dr.  Florenz's  answer  will  be  in  the  negative,  namely,  this 
coincidence  is  purely  accidental.  I  for  myself,  too,  cannot 
at  present  prove  any  connection  on  this  point.  But  I  should 
like  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  influence  of  India, 
material  or  intellectual,  must  have  been  much  greater  in  an 
earlier  period  than  we  at  present  consider  to  have  been  the 
case.  There  were,  for  instance,  several  Indians  whom  the 
Kuroshiwo  current,  washing  almost  the  whole  southern  ooast, 
brought  to  the  Japanese  shore.     We  hear  of  the  Black  and 
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Red  Devils  who  taught  magic  or  charms  in  Japan,  the^ 
naked  ascetic  who  lived  in  a  grotto  of  warm  spring  in  Kii, 
the  south-gazing  ascetic  of  Fushimi,  the  young  barefooted 
priest  who  taught  a  Tantric  magic  in  Yechizen,  and  the 
like,  though  all  of  these  may  not  invariably  have  been 
Indians.  That  there  was  a  communication  or  trade  between 
India  and  China  from  about  400  a.d.  down  to  800  a.d.  is 
a  proven  fact.  Not  to  speak  of  any  doubtful  records,  we 
read  in  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  books,  Buddhist  or  other- 
wise, of  Indian  merchant  ships  appearing  in  the  China  Sea ; 
we  know  definitely  that  Fahien  (399-415  a.d.)  returned  to 
China  vid  Java  by  an  Indian  boat  which  drifted,  owing  to 
a  monsoon,  right  up  to  Shantung,  and  fu,rther  in  the  Tang 
dynasty  an  eye-witness  tells  us  that  there  were  in  750  a.d. 
many  Brahman  ships  in  the  Canton  River  beside  other 
foreign  vessels,  Persian,  Malay,  etc.  And  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  several  Indians  came  to  Japan,  especially  in 
view  of  so  many  Indians  finding  their  way  to  China  by  sea. 
To  confine  myself  more  strictly  to  our  question,  I  can  adduce 
a  fact  in  Japanese  history.  In  736  a.d.,  in  the  Nara  period, 
which  is  our  author's  *  Bliitezeit '  of  Japanese  poetry,  there 
came  a  Brahman,  Bodhisena  Bharadvaja  by  name,  who  is 
generally  known  as  the  'Brahman  Bishop,'  in  company 
with  a  priest  from  Champa  (Cochin-China)  named  Fo-ch& 
(Buttetsu). 

The  Brahman,  shipwrecked,  landed  at  Champa,  met  the 
latter  and  sailed  together  further  northward.  Both  arrived 
in  Osaka,  came  to  Nara,  where  they  seem  to  have  met 
another  Indian  ascetic,  recognizing  each  other  by  a  chorufr 
of  music  they  were  playing,  and  were  well  received  by  the 
then  ruling  Emperor.  The  Brahman  remained  in  Nara 
about  twenty-four  years  (736-760),  teaching  Sanskrit  and 
preaching  the  Buddhist  doctrine  taught  in  the  Ganda-vyuha^ 
while  the  Champa  priest  was  instructing  his  Japanese 
followers  in  a  music  of  Lin-yi  (Champa),  which  is  still 
partly  preserved  in  Japan. 

In  the  Manyo-shu  (the  Nara  Collection  of  Old  Poems) 
we  have,  curiously  enough,  a  poem  alluding  presumably 
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(but,  to  me,  undoubtedly)  to  this  Brabman,  Bodbisena. 
It  runs: — 

Baramon  no  tsukureru  ota  ni  hamu  karasu  manabuta 
harete  hataboko  ni  ori. 

"Lo!  that  crow  that  picked  up  (the  rice  of)  the  field 
cultivated  by  the  Brahman  is  now  seen  with  swollen 
eyelids  on  the  banner-stick  (Dhvaja-yasti)." 

What  this  poem  means  remains  at  present  doubtful,  for  no 
scholiasts  give  any  explanation.  But  it  seems  to  me  to 
convey  the  idea  that  even  a  crow  that  steals  rice-grains  of 
the  Brahman  is  seen  repenting  over  his  deed  under  the 
influence  of  the  holy  teaching.  Be  it  what  it  may,  the 
allusion  to  the  Brahman  cannot  be  purely  imaginary,  seeing 
that  the  Brahman  was  actually  living  on  the  very  spot, 
receiving  from  the  Court  a  special  allotment  of  a  rice-field  in 
Nara.  His  monastery  and  tomb-stone  with  a  written  eulogy 
still  exist  in  Nara.  Just  at  this  time  a  Japanese  alphabet 
or  syllabary  is  said  to  have  been  invented.  The  fifty 
syllables,  Gojfiin,  are  arranged  by  a  hand  Evidently  with 
a  practical  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  method.  It  goes  on — 
a  i  u  e  0,  ka  ki  ku  ke  ko,  sa  si  su  ae  so,  and  so  on.  The 
invention  of  this  syllabary  is  attributed,  though  without 
much  ground,  to  Kibi  no  Makibi  (not  Mabi),  who  was  an 
envoy  to  China  and  afterwards  a  minister  at  home.  The 
invention  of  the  alphabet  is  one  thing  and  the  arrangement 
of  it  is  another.  The  arrangement  that  reflects  a  practical 
knowledge  of  Sanskrit  will  naturally  be  referred,  in  ordinary 
cases,  to  the  Indian  on  the  spot.  But  unfortunately  every- 
thing Indian  was  eclipsed  by  the  overwhelming  influence  of 
Chinese  culture  which  was  just  being  taken  up.  Even  the 
existence  of  the  Brahman  was  soon  forgotten,  and  everything 
became  so  obscure  that  we  cannot  trace  it  all  with  certainty. 
Thus  several  points  in  Japanese  literature — in  form  as  well 
as  in  spirit — may  have  been  derived  from  Sanskrit,  such  as 
the  '  kenyogen  '  (a  double  meaning ;  p.  27),  the  *  kaeshi ' 
(a  resum^  in  poems  like  a  gatha ;   p.  76),  and  those  animal 

j.K.A.s.  1905.  57 
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and  Naga  fables  that  influenced  the  literature  through 
Buddhism.  These  doubtful  points,  I  hope,  will  be  cleared 
up  in  time  as  historical  research  is  being  so  much  encouraged 
on  all  sides.  Dr.  Florenz  himself  may  have  something  more 
to  say  on  the  question  in  the  coming  volume,  which  treats 
of  the  most  interesting  periods  of  Japanese  history — the 
Kamakura,  conspicuous  for  religious  activity,  then  the 
Tokugawa,  which  coincides  with  the  renaissance  of  Japanese 
literature,  and  the  new  Meiji  era  of  European  influence. 
We  all  hope  that  the  author  may  be  as  successful  in  the 
second  part  as  he  has  been  in  the  first. 

J.  Takakusu. 
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SIR   WILLIAM  MUIR. 

The  death,  on  the  11th  July  last,  of  Sir  William  Muir,  at 
the  ripe  age  of  86,  has  brought  to  an  end  a  life  of  remarkable 
activity  and  achievement  in  a  number  of  different  fields 
of  effort.  Of  his  long  and  distinguished  career  as  an 
administrator  in  India,  which  lasted  from  1837  to  1876,  this 
is  not  the  place  to  speak :  it  has  already  been  dealt  with  in 
some  detail  in  the  notice  which  appeared  in  The  Times  of 
July  12.  On  his  return  to  England  at  the  end  of  1876  he 
was  nominated  a  member  of  the  Council  of  India,  and  held 
that  oflBce  till  1885,  when  he  resigned  it  on  his  appointment 
as  Principal  and  Vice  -  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  He  continued  to  occupy  the  latter  post  till 
January  1903,  when  he  retired  after  no  less  than  two-thirds 
of  a  century  spent  in  the  public  service. 

Sir  William  Muir  became  a  member  of  our  Society  in 
1877.  In  May  1884  he  was  elected  President,  and  held 
that  oflBce  until  the  following  year,  when  he  was  compelled 
to  relinquish  it  on  taking  up  his  residence  in  Edinburgh. 
He  was  Vice-President  in  1885-86,  and  again  from  1894 
to  1897. 

As  a  scholar,  his  fame  rest*  securely  on  his  great  work 
The  Life  of  Mahomet,  the  first  two  volumes  of  which  were 
published  in  1858,  and  the  last  two  in  1861.  The  preface 
is  dated  Agra,  January  2,  1857,  on  the  eve  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny ;  the  work  had  been  preceded  by  a  long  preparatory 
study,  the  results  of  which  were  communicated  in  a  series 
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of  articles,  commencing  in  1845,  to  the  Calcutta  Revietc^ 
Some  of  these  were  repuWished  many  years  later  in  a  volume 
entitled  The  Mohammedan  Controversy,  and  other  Indian 
articles  (1897).  In  1876  Sir  William  prepared,  for  more 
popular  use,  an  abridged  edition  of  the  Life  in  one  volume. 
This  omitted  the  greater  portion  of  the  notes,  and  the 
introductory  chapters  on  the  pre-Islamic  history  of  Arabia, 
as  well  as  the  summaries  of  the  surahs  of  the  Kur'an,  but 
included  the  whole  of  the  Life  proper,  and  the  chapter  on 
the  sources  of  information.  A  revised  edition,  with  such 
changes  as  were  required  by  the  progress  of  research,, 
appeared  in  1894. 

Ever  since  its  original  publication  Sir  William  Muir's 
Life  has  held  the  field  as  the  standard  presentment,  in, 
English,  of  the  career  of  the  Prophet  of  Islam.  While 
availing  himself  of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors.  Dr.  Qustav 
Weil,  Dr.  Sprenger,  and  M.  Caussin  de  Perceval,  the  author 
has  throughout  founded  his  work  on  the  original  authorities^ 
which  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  had  for  the  most  part 
not  yet  been  printed.  The  manuscripts  which  he  used,  and 
which  are  now  deposited  in  the  India  OflBce  Library,  consisted 
of  an  abridgement  of  Ibn  Hisham's  Szrat  ar-EasUl,  the 
autograph  of  the  compiler,  dating  from  707  of  the  Hi j rah ; 
the  volume  of  Tabari's  Annals  dealing  with  the  whole  of 
the  Prophet's  life  except  the  last  five  years  ;  and,  most 
important  of  all,  the  portion  of  the  Tahakdt  of  Ibn  Sa*d, 
called  the  Secretary  of  WakidI,  giving  the  traditions  relating 
to  Muhammad's  career.  For  the  Medinah  period  he  was 
able  to  use  in  print  Von  Kremer's  edition  in  the  Bihliotheca 
Lidica  of  the  Maghdzl  of  Wakidi.  Of  the  Kur'an  and  its 
commentaries,  which  must  ever  remain  the  groundwork  of 
any  theory  of  Muhammad's  development.  Sir  W.  Muir  had 
a  thorough  knowledge ;  and  he  had  also  access  to  the  great 
collections  of  traditions  made  by  Bukhari  and  Tirmidhi. 
This  branch  of  Arabic  learning  is  perhaps  that  most  cultivated 
by  Indian  scholars,  and  in  his  study  of  the  Hadlth  he  ha4 
the  assistance  of  the  most  erudite  men  to  be  found  in  the 
country. 
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The  introductory  chapter  on  the  sources  of  the  biography 
states,  with  a  skill  and  clearness  which  have  never  been 
surpassed,  the  criteria  which  must  be  applied  in  utilising, 
for  an  account  of  the  Prophet's  career,  the  information 
furnished  by  the  Kur'an  and  the  supplementary  data  of 
tradition.  The  author's  intimate  knowledge  and  experience 
of  Oriental  character  enabled  him  to  criticise  and  interpret 
these  data  with  a  unique  authority ;  and  the  chapter  will 
always  be  read  with  profit  by  those  who  approach  the  task 
of  constructing  a  rational  account  of  the  origins  of  the 
Faith  of  Islam.  Of  the  biography  itself,  among  other 
excellences,  may  be  mentioned  the  clear  and  vivid  style, 
the  systematic  and  well-arranged  presentment  of  facts,  and 
the  sobriety  of  judgment  in  the  estimate  of  probabilities. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  work  is 
marked  with  a  polemic  character  which  must  necessarily 
render  it  in  some  degree  antipathetic  to  those  who  profess 
the  religion  of  Muhammad.  It  began  in  a  controversy 
between  Islam  and  Christianity,  and  the  echoes  of  that 
controversy  make  themselves  heard  from  time  to  time  as 
the  narrative  proceeds.  Yet  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  the  author  always  strove  to  be  just  and  fair:  anyone 
who  reads  the  37th  chapter,  dealing  with  the  character  of 
the  Prophet,  must  be  convinced  of  this  ;  and  it  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  his  good  faith  and  candour  that,  in  spite  of  the 
strong  position  which  he  maintained  on  the  side  of  his  own 
creed  in  the  standing  controversy,  he  always  retained  the 
•confidence  of  the  Muhammadans  of  Upper  India,  and  spoke 
to  them  with  unquestioned  authority  on  matters  in  which 
their  religion  was  concerned. 

After  his  return  to  Europe  Muir  continued  to  occupy 
himself  with  Islamic  history,  and  in  1883  produced  his 
second  contribution  to  the  subject  in  The  Annals  of  the  Early 
Caliphate.  This  work  is  chiefly  based  upon  the  Kdmil  of 
Ibn  al-Athir,  the  edition  of  Tabarl  which  had  been  commenced 
at  Leiden  in  1879  not  having  progressed  sufficiently  to 
afford  independent  material.  Baladhurl  was  also  utilised, 
and  Dr.  Weil's  Oeachichte  der  Chalifen   again   afforded  an 
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outline  which  was  filled  in  by  Muir  from  the  original 
sources.  In  1891  the  book,  which  had  dealt  in  detail  only 
with  the  history  of  the  first  four  Caliphs,  was  expanded  in 
a  second  edition  into  The  Caliphate:  its  Rise,  Decline,  and 
Fall,  and  carried  down  to  the  extinction  of  the  Fatimides 
in  Egypt.  A  third  edition  of  the  work  appeared  in  1898^ 
and  it  has  evidently  been  appreciated  by  the  reading  public 
as  a  vivid  and  masterly  summary  of  the  history  of  the  Islamic 
Empire  during  the  centuries  of  its  greatest  development* 
It  is  not,  however,  anything  more  than  a  summary.  The 
facts  are  related  as  set  forth  by  others,  and  the  rapid  course 
of  the  narrative  precluded  discussion  of  the  data  contained 
in  the  original  authorities.  Indeed,  until  Wellhausen's  work, 
in  his  Skizzen  und  VorarbeiteUy  Part  vi,  and  Das  Arabische 
Reich,  appeared  within  the  last  decade,  no  one  had  applied 
the  tests  of  strict  criticism  to  the  traditional  material ;  and 
the  picturesque  romances  of  Saif,  son  of  *Umar,  the  Tamiinite, 
relating  to  the  Early  Conquests,  were  generally  accepted  as 
history. 

In  1896  Muir  gave  to  the  world  his  last  historical  work 
on  Islam  in  his  History  of  the  Mameluke  or  Slave  Dynasty  of 
Egypt,  This  is  mainly  founded  on  the  last  two  volumes 
of  Weirs  Geschichte  der  Chalifen  ;  like  the  Caliphate,  it  is 
marked  by  clear  and  picturesque  arrangement  of  materials, 
and  in  its  rapid  outlines  is  well  calculated  to  give  an  accurate 
idea  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  experiments  in 
government  which  have  ever  been  tried  in  human  history. 

Besides  these  standard  works,  Sir  W.  Muir  made  a  great 
number  of  contributions,  as  a  champion  of  Christianity,  to 
the  Muhammadan  controversy.  Of  these  it  is  not  necessary 
to  say  much.  The  little  book  on  The  Cor  an  :  its  Composition 
and  Teaching,  and  its  Testimony  to  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
published  by  the  S.P.C.K.  in  1878  in  its  series  relating 
to  non  -  Christian  religions,  deserves  mention.  It  was 
a  re-arrangement  and  expansion  of  an  early  essay  printed  so 
far  back  as  1855,  and  re-edited  in  1860.  Another  interesting 
production  was  his  work  on  the  Apology  of  al-Kindy  (1882  : 
2nd  edition  1887),  consisting  of  an  introductory  essay,  which. 
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originally  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  our  Society,  and 
a  summary  of  the  Apology,  the  original  Arabic  text  of 
which  was  printed  in  1880  by  the  Rev.  A.  Tien  for  the 
Turkish  Mission  Aid  Society. 

Besides  the  essay  on  al-Kindfs  Apology^  Sir  W.  Muir 
contributed  to  our  Journal  in  1879  an  interesting  paper  on. 
"Ancient  Arabic  Poetry :  its  genuineness  and  authenticity.*' 

In  1903  the  great  value,  importance,  and  volume  of  the 
work  done  by  Sir  William  Muir  in  furtherance  of  the  study 
of  Islamic  history  and  literature  were  recognised  by  the 
award  to  him  of  the  Society's  Triennial  Jubilee  Gold 
Medal,  the  previous  recipients  of  which  had  been  the  late 
Professor  Cowell  (1897)  and  the  late  Dr.  E.  W.  West 
(1900).  Sir  William  had  previously  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  D.C.L.  from  the  University  of  Oxford  and  that 
of  LL.D.  from  the  Universities  of  Cambridge,  Edinburgh, 
and  Glasgow,  while  the  University  of  Bologna  had  made 
him  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

C.  J.  Lyall. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  two  of  the  Honorary 
Members  of  the  Society,  M.  Jules  Oppert  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Edkins.  In  the  January  Journal  a  full  account  of  their  life 
and  work  will  appear. 


Note. — TJie  Index  for  1905  toill  appear  icith  tJw  January 

munher  for  1906. 
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Presented  hy  the  Government  of  India, 

Madras    District  Gazetteers.      Bellary,  vols,  i-ii,   1904 ; 

North  Arcot,  vol.  ii,  1904. 
Rajputana     District     Gazetteers.        Ajmere  ;     Merwara. 

Vols.  1 A  and  i  b,  1904. 

Presented  by  the  University  of  St.  Josejyh  at  Beyrouth, 

Cheikho  (P^re  L.).  La  Version  Arabe  de  EalUah  et 
Dimnah  d'apres  le  plus  ancien  manuscrit  arabe  dat^. 
8vo.  Beyrouth^  1905. 

Presented  hy  the  Authors, 

Mitra  (S.  M.).     British  Rule  in  India.     8vo. 

London,  1905. 
Le  Strange  (G.).     The  Lands  of  the  Eastern  Caliphate. 
Adler  (E.  N.).     About  Hebrew  Manuscripts.     8vo. 

London,  1905. 

Presented  hy  Mrs,  Da  Cunha, 

MS.  of  the  Bhagavata  Parana  and  another  MS.  in  Burmese 
character. 

Presented  hy  Mrs,  Oihh, 

Le  Livre  des  Mille  Nuits  et  Une  Nuit.  Traduction  par 
J.  C.  Mardrus.     Tom.  i-vi. 

Presented  hy  the  Oihb  Memorial  Trustees. 

Ibn  Isfandlyar's  History  of  Tabaristan.  Translation  by 
E.  G.  Browne.     Svo.  Leiden,  1905. 
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Presented  by  the  Publishers, 

Neumann  (E.  F.).     Die  Eeden  Gotamo  Buddho's.     8yo. 

Leipzig,  1905. 

Liebich  (B.).     Sanskrit-Lesebuch.     4to.        Leipzig,  1905. 

Polak  (A.  J.).  Die  Harmonisierung  indischen,  tiirkischen, 
und  japanischen  Metallen.     Svo.  Leipzig,  1905. 

Farldu-ddin  'Attar  (Muhammad  ibn  Ibrahim).  Pt.  i  of 
the  Tadhkiratu'l-Awliya  (Memoirs  of  the  Saints),  ed.  in 
the  original  Persian  by  K.  A.  Nicholson,  with  a  critical 
Introduction  by  Mirza  Muhammad  b.  'Abdu'l  Wahhab-i 
Qazwini.     Svo.  London,  1905. 

Rituale  Armenorum,  being  the  administration  of  the 
Sacraments  and  the  Breviary  Rites  of  the  Armenian 
Church,  together  with  the  Greek  Rites  of  Baptism  and 
Epiphany,  edited  from  the  oldest  MSS.  by  F.  C. 
Gonybeare,  and  the  East  Syrian  Epiphany  Rites 
translated  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Maclean.     Svo. 

Oxford,  1905. 

Presented  by  the  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press. 

Little  (Archibald).     The  Far  East.     Svo.       Oxford,  1905. 

Purchased. 

Paul  (A.).  Krischnas  Weltengang.  Ein  indischea 
Mythes,  iibertragen.  Mit  einem  Geleitworte  von 
K.  E.  Neumann.     Svo.  Munchen,  1905. 

Eysinga  (D.  G.  A.  van  den  Borghvan).  Indische  Einfliisse 
auf  evangelische  Erzahlungen. 

Dutoit  (J.).  Die  duskaracarya  des  Bodhisattva  in  der 
buddhistischen  Tradition.     Svo.  Strassburg,  1905. 
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TiJBiNGEN  University  Library. 

Upsala  University  Library. 

Washington  Catholic  University  Library. 

AViJRZBURG  University  Library. 
67  Zurich  Stadt  Bibliotuek. 


Note. — There  are  many  other  libraries  which  subscribe  through  the  booksellers. 
The  St'cretary  would  be  much  obliged  by  the  Librarians  of  such  libraries  sending 
him  their  names  to  be  added  to  the  above  list. 
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COMMITTEE   OF  MANAGEMENT. 

M.  :£MILE  SENABT,  de  I'liistitut. 
Propbssor   FAUSBiiLL.  Professor  J.  ESTLIN  CARPENTER. 

Managing  Chairman— T.  W.  RHYS  DAVIDS,  22,  Albemarle  Street,  London,W. 

(With  power  to  add  workers  to  their  number.) 

Son,   Sec.  and   Treat,    for   ^«M#r»M  — Professor  Lanman,    Harvard  College, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Hon,  See,  and  Trea»,  for  Ceylon — £.  R.  Gooneratne,  Esq.,  Atapattu  Muda- 
liyar,  Galle. 

This  Society  has  been  started  in  order  to  render  accessible  to 
students  the  rich  stores  of  the  earliest  Buddhist  literature  now 
lying  unedited  and  practically  unused  in  the  various  MSS. 
scattered  throughout  the  University  and  other  Public  Libraries 
of  Europe. 

The  historical  importance  of  these  Texts  can  scarcely  be 
exaggerated,  eitlier  in  respect  of  their  value  for  the  history  of 
folk-lore,  or  of  religion,  or  of  language.  It  is  already  certain 
that  they  were  all  put  into  their  present  form  within  a  very 
limited  period,  probably  extending  to  less  than  a  century  and  a 
half  (about  b.c.  400-250).  For  that  period  they  have  preserved 
for  us  a  record,  quite  uncontaminatcd  by  filtration  through  any 
European  mind,  of  the  every -day  beliefs  and  customs  of  a  people 
nearly  related  to  ourselves,  just  as  they  were  passing  through  the 
first  stages  of  civilization.  They  are  our  best  authorities  for  the 
early  history  of  that  interesting  system  of  religion  so  nearly 
allied  to  some  of  the  latest  speculations  among  ourselves,  and 
which  has  influenced  so  powerfully,  and  for  so  long  a  time,  so 
great  a  portion  of  the  human  race — the  system  of  religion  which 
we  now  call  Buddhism.  The  sacred  books  of  the  early  Budd- 
hists have  preserved  to  us  tlie  sole  record  of  the  only  religious 
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movement  in  the  world's  hintoiy  which  bean  any  close  resem- 
blance to  early  Christianity.  In  the  history  of  speech  they  contain 
nnimp<;achab]e  evidence  of  a  stage  in  language  midway  between 
the  Vorlic  Hanskrit  and  the  various  modem  forms  of  speech  in 
India.  In  the  history  of  Indian  literature  there  is  nothing  older 
than  those  works,  excepting  only  the  Yedic  writings;  and  all  the 
later  classical  Sanskrit  literature  has  been  profoundly  influenced 
by  the  intellectual  struggle  of  which  they  afford  the  only  direct 
evidence.  It  is  not,  therefore,  too  much  to  say  that  the  publi- 
cation of  this  ani([ue  literature  will  be  no  less  important  for  the 
■tudy  of  history — whether  anthropological,  philological,  literary,  or 
religious — than  the  publication  of  the  Yedas  has  already  been. 

The  whole  will  occupy  about  nine  or  ten  thousand  pages  8vo. 
Of  these  7,200  pages  have  already  appeared.  The  accession  of 
about  flfty  new  members  would  make  it  possible  to  issue  1,000 
pages  every  year. 

The  Subscription  to  the  Society  is  only  One  Guinea  a 
year,  or  Five  Guineas  for  six  years,  payable  in  advance.  Each 
subscriber  receives,  post  free,  the  publications  of  the  Society, 
which  cost  a  good  deal  more  than  a  guinea  to  produce. 

It  is  hoped  that  persons  who  are  desirous  to  aid  the  publication 
of  those  important  historical  texts,  but  who  do  not  themselves 
read  Pali,  will  give  Donations  to  be  spread  if  necessary  over  a 
term  of  years.  Nearly  £400  has  already  been  thus  given  to  the 
Society  by  public -spirited  fHends  of  historical  research. 


*^*  SuUcriptioHS  for  1905  are  due^  and  it  t>  earnestly  requested 
thai  SHbscribers  tcillsend  in  their  pa jpnents  without  putting  the  Chairman 
to  the  expense  and  troubte  of  personalty  asking  for  them.  All  u^ho  can 
conreniently  do  so  should  send  the  Five  Guineas  for  six  years,  to 
their  oirii  ttenejit  and  that  of  the  Society  also. 

The  Society  keeps  no  books,  and  its  publications  cannot  in  any 
tuse  bo  sent  to  subscribers  who  have  not  already  paid  their  sub- 
•oriptions  for  the  year. 

Cheques  imd  Post  OJUce  Orders  should  he  mmde  payable  to  tAe  '' Pdl% 
TVrt  Society:"     (.\ddn\<*8:  22.  Albemarle  Street,  London,  IT.)      • 
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COMMITTEE    OF    MANAGEMENT. 

M.  iUUjE  SENABT,  de  rinstdtut. 

Professor  FAUSBOLL.         Professor  J.  ESTLIN  CARPENTER,  M.A. 

Mrs.  RHYS  DAVIDS,  M.A.        ARNOLD  C.  TAYLOR,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Managua  Chairman— T,  W.  RHYS  DAVIDS,  22,  Albemarle  Street,  London, W. 

(With  power  to  add  workers  to  their  number.) 

Hon.   tSee.  Mid   Treat,  for  America  —  Professor   Lanman,    Harvard   College, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

/foH.  See.  and  Treas.  for  Ceylon — E.  R.  Gooneratne,  Esq.,  Atapatta  Muda- 
Hyar,  Galle. 

This  Society  has  been  started  in  order  to  render  acccHsible  to 
students  the  rich  stores  of  the  earliest  Buddhist  literature  now 
Ijniog  unedited  and  practically  unused  in  the  various  M88. 
scattered  throughout  the  University  and  other  Public  Libraries 
of  Europe. 

The  historical  importance  of  these  Texts  can  scarcely  be 
<;xaggerated,  eitlier  in  respect  of  their  value  for  the  history  of 
folk-lore,  or  of  religion,  or  of  language.  It  is  already  certain 
that  they  were  all  put  into  their  present  form  within  a  very 
limited  period,  probably  extending  to  less  than  a  century  and  a 
half  (about  b.c.  400-250).  For  that  period  they  have  preserved 
for  us  a  record,  quite  uncontaminated  by  filtration  through  any 
European  mind,  of  the  every -day  beliefs  and  customs  of  a  people 
nearly  related  to  ourselves,  just  as  they  were  passing  through  the 
first  stages  of  civilization.  They  are  our  best  authorities  for  the 
early  history  of  that  interesting  system  of  religion  so  nearly 
allied  to  some  of  the  latest  speculations  among  ourselves,  and 
which  has  influenced  so  powerfully,  and  for  so  long  a  time,  so 
great  a  portion  of  the  human  race — ^the  system  of  religion  which 
W9  now  call  Buddhism.  The  sacred  books  of  the  early  Budd- 
hists have  preserved  to  us  the  sole  record  of  the  only  religious 
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M.  Smile  senabt,  de  rinstitut. 

Professor  FAUSBOLL.  Professor  J.  ESTLIN  CARPENTER. 

Managing  Chairman— T.  W.  RHYS  DAVIDS,  22,  Albemarle  Street,  London,W. 

(With  power  to  add  workers  to  their  number.) 

Hon.    See,  and   Treas.   for    Atnariea —  'Protoasor  Lanman,    Harvard  College, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Hon.  See,  and  Trea».  for   Ceylon — E.  R.  Gooneratne,  Esq.,  Atapattu  Muda- 
liyar,  Galle. 

This  Society  has  been  started  in  order  to  render  acceesible  to 
students  the  rich  stores  of  the  earliest  Buddhist  literature  now 
lying  unedited  and  practically  unused  in  the  various  MSS. 
scattered  throughout  the  University  and  other  Public  Libraries 
of  Europe. 

The  historical  importance  of  these  Texts  can  scarcely  be 
exaggerated,  either  in  respect  of  their  value  for  the  history  of 
folk-lore,  or  of  religion,  or  of  language.  It  is  already  certain 
that  they  were  all  put  into  their  present  form  within  a  very 
limited  period,  probably  extending  to  less  than  a  century  and  a 
half  (about  b.c.  400-250).  For  that  period  they  have  preserved 
for  us  a  record,  quite  uncontaminated  by  filtration  through  any 
European  mind,  of  the  every-day  beliefs  and  customs  of  a  people 
nearly  related  to  ourselves,  just  as  they  were  passing  through  the 
first  stages  of  civilization.  They  are  our  best  authorities  for  the 
early  history  of  that  interesting  system  of  religion  so  nearly 
allied  to  some  of  the  latest  speculations  among  ourselves,  and 
which  has  influenced  so  powerfully,  and  for  so  long  a  time,  so 
great  a  portion  of  the  human  race — the  system  of  religion  which 
we  now  call  Buddhism.  The  sacred  books  of  the  early  Budd- 
hists have  preserved  to  us  the  sole  record  of  the  only  religious 
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movement  in  the  world's  history  which  bears  any  close  resem- 
blance to  early  Christianity.  In  the  history  of  speech  they  contain 
unimpeachable  evidence  of  a  stage  in  language  midway  between 
the  Vedic  Sanskrit  and  the  various  modem  forms  of  speech  in 
India.  In  the  history  of  Indian  literature  there  is  nothing  older 
than  these  works,  excepting  only  the  Yedic  writings;  and  all  the 
later  classical  Sanskrit  literature  has  been  profoundly  influenced 
by  the  intellectual  struggle  of  which  they  afford  the  only  direct 
evidence.  It  is  not,  therefore,  too  much  to  say  that  the  publi- 
cation of  this  unique  literature  will  be  no  less  important  for  the 
study  of  history — whether  anthropological,  philological,  literary,  or 
religious — than  the  publication  of  the  Vedas  has  already  been. 

The  whole  will  occupy  about  nine  or  ten  thousand  pages  8vo. 
Of  these  7,200  pages  have  already  appeared.  The  accession  of 
about  fifty  new  members  would  make  it  possible  to  issue  1,000 
pages  every  year. 

The  Subscription  to  the  Society  is  only  One  Guinea  a 
year,  or  Five  Guineas  for  six  years,  payable  in  advance.  Each 
subscriber  receives,  post  free,  the  publications  of  the  Society, 
which  cost  a  good  deal  more  than  a  guinea  to  produce. 

It  is  hoped  that  persons  who  are  desirous  to  aid  the  publication 
of  these  important  historical  texts,  but  who  do  not  thomselyes 
read  Pali,  will  give  Donations  to  be  spread  if  necessary  over  a 
term  of  years.  Nearly  £400  has  already  been  thus  given  to  the 
Society  by  public-spirited  friends  of  historical  research. 


*^*  Subscriptions  for  1905  are  due,  and  it  is  earnestly  requested 
that  subscribers  will  send  in  their  payments  without  putting  the  Chairman 
to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  personally  asking  for  them.  All  who  can 
conveniently  do  so  should  send  the  Five  Guineas  for  six  years,  to 
their  own  benefit  and  that  of  the  Society  also. 

The  Society  keeps  no  books,  and  its  publications  cannot  in  anp 
case  be  sent  to  subscribers  who  have  not  already  paid  their  lub- 
scriptions  for  the  year. 

Cheques  and  Post  Office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  to  the  **Pdli 
Text  Soeiety,^^    (Address:  22,  Albemarle  Street,  London,  W,) 
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S<m.   See.  and   Treas,  for  America  —  Professor   Lanman,    Harvard   College, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

JSTon.  See,  and  Treae,  for  Ceylon — E.  R.  Gooneratne,  Esq.,  Atapattu  Muda- 
liyar,  Galle. 

This  Society  has  been  started  in  order  to  render  acoessible  to 
students  the  rich  stores  of  the  earliest  Buddhist  literature  now 
lying  unedited  and  practically  unused  in  the  various  MSS. 
scattered  throughout  the  University  and  other  Public  Libraries 
of  Europe. 

The  historical  importance  of  these  Texts  can  scarcely  be 
exaggerated,  either  in  respect  of  their  value  for  the  history  of 
folk-lore,  or  of  religion,  or  of  language.  It  is  already  certain 
that  they  were  all  put  into  their  present  form  within  a  very 
limited  period,  probably  extending  to  less  than  a  century  and  a 
half  (about  b.c.  400-250).  For  that  period  they  have  preserved 
for  us  a  record,  quite  uncontaminated  by  filtration  through  any 
European  mind,  of  the  every-day  beliefs  and  customs  of  a  people 
nearly  related  to  ourselves,  just  as  they  were  passing  through  the 
first  stages  of  civilization.  They  are  our  best  authorities  for  the 
early  history  of  that  interesting  system  of  religion  so  nearly 
allied  to  some  of  the  latest  speculations  among  ourselves,  and 
which  has  influenced  so  powerfully,  and  for  so  long  a  time,  so 
great  a  portion  of  the  human  race — the  system  of  religion  which 
we  now  call  Buddhism.  The  sacred  books  of  the  early  Budd- 
hists have  preserved  to  us  the  sole  record  of  the  only  religious 
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Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  publication  of  the 
following : — 

(1)  Gerini  (Lieut.-Col.  G.  E.).     Researches  on  Ptolemy's 

Geography.     (In  the  press) 

(2)  WiNTERNiTZ  (Dr.  M.).     Catalogue  of  Sanskrit  MSS. 

in  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society's  Library,  with  an 
Appendix  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Thomas.  8vo ;  pp.  xvi, 
340.     (Price  5s.,  or  3s,  6d.  to  members.) 

(3)  HiRSCHFELD   (Dr.   H.).      New   Researches  into   the 

Composition  and  Exegesis  of  the  Qoran.  4to ; 
pp.  155.     (Price  5*.,  or  3s.  i5d,  to  members.) 

(4)  Dames    (M.   Longworth).      The    Baloch    Race.      A 

Historical  and  Ethnological  Sketch.  (Price  5s., 
or  35.  6d,  to  members.) 

(5)  Le    Strange    (Guy).      Description    of    Persia    and 

Mesopotamia  in  the  year  1340  a.d.,  from  the 
Nuzhat-al-Kulub  of  Hamd-Allah  Mustawfi,  witli 
a  summary  of  the  contents  of  that  work.  (Price 
5s.,  or  35.  6d,  to  members.) 

(6)  Browne  (Professor  E.  G.).     Chahar  Maq&la  ("Four 

Discourses*')  of  Nidh&mi-i-*Arudi-i-Samarqandi. 
(Price  35.) 
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and  Periodicals.     Lists  issued  regularly  and  sent  gratis  on  application. 

Messrs.  LUZAC  S^  CO.  have  a  Large  Stock  of  New  and  Second-hand  Oriental  Works,  of 
which  they  issue  regularly  Lists  and  CatalogueSy  which  are  to  be  had  on  application. 


LTJZAC'S  ORIENTAL  LIST.    Annual  Bnbsoription,  38.,  post  free. 
VOL.  XVI.     Nos.  3  and  4.     Now  Ready. 


Luzac' s  Semitic  Text  and  Translation  Series. 

Just  Published. 

VOL.  XVI :  The  Book  of  ConBolations,  or  the  Pastoral  Epistles  of  M&r  Ishd-Tahbh 
of  Knphlana  in  Adiabene.  The  Syriac  Text  edited  with  an  English  translation  by 
Philip  Scott- Moncrieff,  B.A.     JPart  I,  Syriac  Text.     10«.  Qd.  net. 


Demy  8vo,  cloth,    pp.  vii  +  324.     Price  8«.  Gd.  net. 

THE  ARMY  OP  THE  INDIAN  MOQHULS: 
Its  Organization  and  Administration. 

By  WILLIAM   IRVINE,  late  Bengal  Civil  Service. 


Now  Heady.     Price  2ls.  net. 

A    HISTORY    OP    OTTOMAN    POETRY. 

By  the  late  E.  J.  W.  GIBB,  M.R.A.S. 

VOLUME    IV. 

Edited   by  EDWARD   G.   BROWNE,   M.A.,   M.B., 

Sir  Thomas  Adatns*  Professor  of  Arabic  and  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College  in  the 

University  of  Cambridge. 

Some  Press  notices  of  the  first  volume :  — 

**  The  work  of  which  this  volume  is  the  first  instalment  is  planned  on  a  magnificent 
scale,  and  its  execution,  if  one  may  judge  of  the  whole  by  a  part,  will  fully  answer  to 
the  conception.  The  first  volume  will  take  its  rightful  place  as  one  of  the  most  masterly 
contributions  ever  made  to  Oriental  learning  by  an  English  scholar.** — Atheneeum. 

**  Mr.  Gibb  writes  as  a  master.  lie  is  undoubtedly  the  highest  authority  on  Ottoman 
literature  in  this  country.  No  genuine  student  of  poetry  in  its  manifold  expressions 
can  afford  to  neglect  so  curious  and  interesting  a  phase  in  its  history.** — Spectator. 

'*  Gibb  has  treated  his  difficult  subject  with  marked  ability  and  critical  power,  and 
we  look  forward  to  his  next  volume  with  confidence  that  it  will  be  as  suggestive  and 
informing  as  the  scholarly  book  which  we  are  sorry  to  lav  down.** — Literature. 

'•The  able,  interesting,  and  learned  history  by  Mr.  (Jibb,  of  which  the  first  volume 
has  reached  a  successful  completion,  deserves  all  the  greater  welcome  from  English 
readers  because  it  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  book  that  pioneers  in  ground  new  to 
English  literature.** — The  Scotsman. 

LONDON:    LUZAC   &   Co.,  46,  Great  Russell  Street,  W.C. 

{Opposite  the  British  Museum.) 
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OTTO    HARRASSOWITZ, 

LEIPZIG, 
ORIENTAL    BOOKSELLER, 

Official  Ageat  to    the   India   Office,    Agent    for   the    sale   of  the 

Government  Publications,   the  FublLoations  of  the 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,   etc.,   etc. 


To  be  isstied  shortly, 

HARVARD    ORIENTAL    SERIES. 

Edited  with  the  co-o[Xjration  of  the  various  scholars  by  Charles  Rockwell 
Lanhan,  Wales  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  Harvard  University. 

Volumes  7  and  8  :    ATHARVA-VEDA    SAMHITA. 

Translated  with  a  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  by  William  Dwight 
Whitney,  late  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  Yale  University,  etc.     Revised  and 

Edited  by  Charles  Rockwell  Laxman. 

Two  vols.     Royal  8vo.     pp.  162  and  1044.     Bound  in  full  cloth,  gilt  top. 

Price  £1  2«.  6d. 

These  two  volumes  are  not  pold  jwparately.  They  contain  a  portrait  of  Whitney, 
and  a  specimen  of  the  famous  Kashmirian  birch  hark  manuscript.  Tlie  first  162  pages 
contain,  among  other  things,  a  Critical  Introduction  to  this  Veda  by  Professor  Lanman. 

Now  ready. 

TEXTS    ZUR    ARABISCHEN    LEXIKOGRAPHIE, 

Nach  Handschriften  herausgegeben.     By  A.  Haffner. 
1905.     Large  8vo.     pp.  74,  324.     Price  20  marks  =  £1. 

Containing  the  Arabic  texts  of  three  treati^ps,  almost  indispensable  for  the  studv  of 
the  Classical  Arabic  langiiape :  the  Kitab  al-Kalba  al-'ibdal,  hv  Ihn-es-Sikket* 
the  Kitab  el-ibil  (in  two  different  versions),  and  the  Halk  el-insana,  bv  Al-Armai. 

Besides,  there  are  full  Inilen-s  of  Woids,  Authors,  and  Kliynies  (10(1  pajres),  and 
Critical  Notes  (73  page«),  making  the  book  very  handy  for  use  and  ready  for  relerence. 


LATEST  ORIENTAL    CATALOGUES  Ipost  free  on  application]: 
272.     INDIAN    PHILOLOGY,  3296  items. 

277.    GRAMMARS,     DICTIONARIES,    and     CHRESTOMATHIES 
4663  items.  ' 

280.     EGYPT,  1322  items. 

285.     SEMITICA,    HAMITICA,  1387  items, 

287.  INDICA,    IRANICA,    1760   items  (latest  purchases,   including  the 

Library  of  Profes.*«r  Soerknsen,  of  0>])enh«gen). 

288.  THE    FAR    EAST,  169J)  items  (tins  Library  of  the  late  K.  Himlt 

Chinese  Interpreter  in  Shanghai).  * 

In  pirparation, 

Catalogties  of  the  Library  of  the  late  Dr.  E.  W.  WEST,  of  Ix)n<lon  and 
the  fine  Collection  of  the  late  Dr.  O.  v.  BGEHTLINGK,  the  famous 
Editor  of  the  Petersburg  dictionaries. 


2  Pdh  Text  Society. 

moYement  in  the  world's  history  which  bears  any  close  resem- 
blance to  early  Christianity.  In  the  history  of  speech  they  contain 
unimpeachable  evidence  of  a  stage  in  language  midway  between 
the  Yedic  Sanskrit  and  the  Yarious  modem  forms  of  speech  in 
India.  In  the  history  of  Indian  literature  there  is  nothing  older 
than  these  works,  excepting  only  the  Yedic  writings;  and  all  the 
later  classical  Sanskrit  literature  has  been  profoundly  influenced 
by  the  intellectual  struggle  of  which  they  afford  the  only  direct 
evidence.  It  is  not,  therefore,  too  much  to  say  that  the  publi- 
cation of  this  unique  literature  will  be  no  less  important  for  the 
study  of  history — whether  anthropological,  philological,  literary,  or 
religious — than  the  publication  of  the  Yedas  has  already  been. 

The  whole  will  occupy  about  twenty  thousand  pages  8yo.  Of 
these  16,200  pages  have  already  appeared.  The  accession  of  about 
fifty  new  members  would  make  it  possible  to  issue  1,000  pages 
every  year. 

The  Subscription  to  the  Society  is  only  One  Guinea  a 
year,  or  Five  Guineas  for  six  years,  payable  in  advance.  Each 
subscriber  receives,  post  free,  the  publications  of  the  Society, 
which  cost  a  good  deal  more  than  a  guinea  to  produce. 

It  is  hoped  that  persons  who  are  desirous  to  aid  the  publication 
of  these  important  historical  texts,  but  who  do  not  themselves 
read  Pali,  will  give  Donations  to  be  spread  if  necessary  over  a 
term  of  years.  Nearly  £400  has  already  been  thus  given  to  the 
Society  by  public-spirited  friends  of  historical  research. 


*^*  Subscriptions  for  1905  are  du€y  and  it  is  earnestly  requested 
that  subscribers  will  send  in  their  payments  without  putting  the  Chairman 
to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  personally  asking  for  them.  All  who  can 
conveniently  do  so  should  send  the  Five  Guineas  for  six  years,  to 
their  own  benefit  and  that  of  the  Society  also. 

The  Society  keeps  no  books,  and  its  publications  cannot  in  any 
case  be  sent  to  subscribers  who  have  not  already  paid  their  sub- 
scriptions for  the  year. 

Cheques  and  Post  Office  Orders  should  he  made  payable  to  the  *'Pdli 
Text  Society. ^^  (Address:  Harhoro'  G range,  Mhton  -  on  -  Mersey, 
Cheshire.) 


KARL    W,   HIERSEMANN,  LEIPZIG,   KONIGSSTR,  3, 

HEGER  (Franz).  ALTE  METALLTROMMELN  AUS  SUEDOST- 
ASIEN.  Herausgegeben  mit  Unterstiitzung  der  Gesellschaft  zur 
Forderung  deutscher  Wissenschaft,  Kunst,  und  Literatur  in  Bohmen. 
2  vols,  with  247  pages  of  text,  accompanied  by  an  Atlas  of  45  plates 
in  large  quarto.  Price  100  marks  net. 

After  18  years'  researches,  in  his  present  work  on  ancient  metal-trums  from  South- 
Eastern  Asia,  the  well-known  author  gives  valuable  contributions  to  the  question  respecting 
the  ornamentation  applied  in  early  Art. 

This  question  is  a  very  interesting  one,  and  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
archaeology  of  the  Far  East. 

SCHULZ  (Dr.  Walter).  Zustande  im  heutig^en  Persien,  wie  sie  das  Reisebuch 
Ibrahim  Begs  enthiillt.  Aus  dem  Persischen  ubersetzt  und  bearbeitet. 
xix,  332  pages  in  octavo,  with  a  coloured  map  and  84  illustrations,  most 
of  which  are  full-page.    Price,  boards,  23  marks.  Cloth,  gilt  top,  25  marks. 

A  most  interesting  book  translated  from  the  Persian,  on  religion  and  morals, 
government  and  people,  educational  matters,  politics  and  commerce  of  modern  Persia, 
with  most  interesting  views. 

RIG-VEDA-SAMHITA,  in  the  Samhita  and  Pada  texts,  reprinted  from  the 
editio  princeps  by  F.  Max  Miiller.  2nd  edition,  with  the  two  texts  on 
parallel  pages.     2  vols.     London,  1877.     (Published  at  yis.) 

Price  16  marks. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND.  First  Series  complete,  20  vols.  ;  and 
New  Series,  vols,  i  to  xx.  With  many  plates.  London,  1834  to  1888. 
(Subscription  price,  ^34,  or  about  680  marks.)  Complete  set.  Many 
vols,  now  out  of  print.  Price  450  marks. 

INDIAN  MANUSCRIPT,  illuminated  by  14  miniatures  in  gouache-painting, 
showing  various  representations  of  the  Ragini,  the  well-known  personi- 
fications of  Indian  pitches.  The  paintings  most  carefully  drawn  and  ot 
an  exceptional  beauty  and  richness  in  colours.  On  the  back  the  paintings 
bear  the  stamp  of  the  previous  owner  in  Persian  (Ta'lik),  with  the  date 
1775.     The  whole  in  a  red  Oriental  leather  binding.        Price  650  marks. 

Size  of  the  paintings  :  8  by  6^  inches.  On  the  top  of  each  leaf  a  yellow  border  with 
the  name  of  the  Ragini  shown  and  with  the  Hindi  text  belonging  to  it.  Both  the  name 
and  the  descriptive  text  in  a  tine  Nagari  hand. 

On  separate  sheets  added  to  Xos.  i,  4.  5.  6,  7,  12,  13,  and  14,  a  narrative  of  the  origin 
of  these  RAgini  is  given  in  Hindi  and  Himlistani,  but  written  in  Roman  letters. 

The  volume  contains  thp  following  RApini,  viz.  :  i.  D^sabiiiradi-R.  — 2.  Bafigall-R. — 
3.  D^vagandh^ra-R. — 4.  Asavari-R. — 5.  Madamddhari-R. — 6.  Kdin-m6da-R. — 7.  G&un- 
<lakl!a-R. — 8.  Dodiu-R. — 9.  Kukaba-R. — 10.  Gunakall-R. — 11.  S^tamallara-R. — 12.  Pada- 
niaiijari-R. — 13.  Gujari-R. — 14.  DhanAsanl-R. 

MARTIN,  F.  R.  Aeltcre  Kupferarbeiten  aus  dem  Orient.  74  collotype 
plates.     Folio.     Leipzig,  1902.     Cloth.  Price  75  marks. 

The  plates  reproduce  ancient  Oriental  copper-work :  candlesticks,  boxes,  kettles, 
lamp-holders,  washing- basins,  door-fittings,  etc.  (13th  to  the  i8th  centuries),  from  Kgypt, 
Mosul,  Buchara,  Turkestan,  Persia,  the  Caucasus,  etc.,  selected  from  the  famous  Martin 
Collection  at  Stockholm. 

The  descriptive  letterpress,  likewise  illustrated,  will  appear  shortly. 

The  following  catalogues  of  SECOND-h.\nd  books  may  be  had  free  of  charge 

on  application. 

No.  274.  Orientalische  Sprachen.  (Oriental  languages  :  Arian,  Hamito- 
Semitic,  Turkish-Tatar,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Australian,  etc.) 

No.  282.  Russland.  (Ethnography,  history,  and  geography  of  Russia  from 
the  earliest  times  up  to  our  days.) 

No.  284.  Russland.  (Literature,  original  editions  and  translations,  Russian 
language,  dialects,  bibliography,  etc.) 

No.  288.  Japanische  Farbenholzschnitte.  (Japanese  coloured  wood  en- 
gravings.)    453  numbers.     All  in  fine  old  impressions. 

No.  302.     Ostasien.     (China-Japan  and  the  neighbouring  countries.) 


KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  TRUBNER,  &  CO.,  LTD. 

PUBLISHERS  &  BOOKSELLERS  of  Oriental  Literature,  Dictionaries 
and  Grammars,  Publishers  to  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  the  British 
Museum,  the  India  Office,  and  the  Japan  Society,  London.  Agents  for  the 
principal  Booksellers  on  the  Continent  and  .the  East  and  the  principal 
Libraries  in  America,  India,  Australia,  China,  and  Japan. 

AGENTS  IN  ENGLAND  for  the  following:— 
The  Tropical  Agriculturisty  The  Indian  Antiquary^  The  Calcutta  Review^  The  Journal 
of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society ^  The  Journal  of  the  Straits  Branch 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society ,   The  Journal  of  the  China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society f  The  Transactions  of  the   Korea   Branch   of  the  Royal   Asiatic   Society,   The 

TS'ansactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

A  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  ARABIC  LANGUAGE.  By  the  Kev.K.  Sterling,  M. A., 
M.B.,  B.S.,  Mifisiouary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  Gaza,  Palestine.  8vo, 
cloth,  12«.  net. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  JAPANESE  LANGUAGE,  WITH 
EASY  PROGRESSIVE  EXERCISES.  By  Tatui  Baba.  Third  edition, 
revised  by  Mr.  Q.  Ukita,  with  an  Introduction  by  Mr.  A.  Diosy.    Crown  8vo,  bs.  net. 

AN  ENGLISH-JAPANESE  DICTIONARY   OF    THE   SPOKEN    LANGUAGE. 

Compiled  originally  by  Sir  Ernest  Satow,  G.C.M.G.,  and  Ishibashi  Masakata. 
Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  E.  M.  Hobart-Hampden,  B.A.,  and 
Harold  G.  Parlett.     Large  crown  Svo,  17*.  6rf.  net. 


BOOKS  ON  JAPAN  by  Lafcadio  Hearn. 

IN    GHOSTLY    JAPAN. 

EXOTICS  AND  RETROSPECTIVES. 

SHADOWINGS. 

A    JAPANESE    MISCELLANY. 

OUT    OF    THE    EAST. 


KWAIDAN  :     Stories   and    Studies   of 
Strange  Things. 

STRAY  LEAVES  FROM  STRANGE 
LITERATURE. 

GLEANINGS  IN  BUDDHA  FIELDS. 


Crown  Svo,  5*.  net  each. 

GLIMPSES  OF  UNFAMILIAR  JAPAN.     2  vols.,  cloth  gilt,  crown  Svo,  15«. 

THE  RUSSO-JAPANESE  WAR.  Fully  iUustrated  with  Photographs  and  Coloured 
Plates.  Nos.  I  to  VI  ready.  150  pp.  large  Svo,  3.v.  net  each  part. 
This  Magazine  is  a  history  of  the  war  front  the  beKinnlnK,  being  wholly  manufactured  in  Japan, 
and  up  to  the  present  is  the  most  accurate  account  of  the  war.  The  illustrations  are  produced  in 
Japan,  and  contain  five  or  six  in  colours.  The  work  also  contains  a  military  history  of  Japan  from 
the  earliest  times. 

THE  JAPAN-RUSSIA  WAR.  An  Illustrated  Monthly  Record  of  Operations  between 
Japan  and  Russia.     Nos.  I  to  V  ready.     Profusely  Illustrated.     U.  6d.  net  each. 

A  HISTORY  OF  JAPAN  DURING  THE  CENTURIES  OF  EARLY 
EUROPEAN  INTERCOURSE  (1542-1870).  By  James  Murdoch,  M.A.,  in 
collaboration  with  Isoh  Yamaoata.  In  three  volumes,  of  which  Vol.  I  (1542- 
1651)  is  ready.  Larj^e  Svo,  cloth,  in  cloth  box,  743  pp.  with  nine  Maps,  36«.  net. 
To  be  issued  shortly  Vols.  II  and  III. 

COINS  OF  JAPAN.  By  Neil  G.  Munro.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece,  61 
Plates  printed  in  Photogravure,  Gold,  Silver,  and  Colour,  Svo,  cloth,  21«.  net. 

TRUBNER'S   ORIENTAL   CATALOGUE.    No.  XVII.    THE  FAR  EAST.     In 

three  parts.      I.  Periodicals  and  Miscellaneous    Transactions.       II.  Languages. 
III.  Books  on  the  Far  East.     Svo,  172  pp. 

KEQAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  TRUBNER,  &   CO.,  Ltd. 

DBYDEN  HOUSE,  43,  QEBBABD  STBEET,  W. 


BUDDHAGHOSA'S 
COMMENTARIES 


This  series  coDsiste  of  the  Pali  Text  of  the  principal  Commentaries 
of  Buddhaghosa,  printed  on  stout  paper  in  the  Burmese  cliaracter. 
The  Text  is  colhitc'd  from  several  MiSS.  in  each  case,  and  carefully 
revised  hy  Saya  TJ  Pyc,  a  scholar  well  known  throughout  Burma. 

The  works  are  supplied  in  two  bindings  at  the  following  prices. 
Eeniiltanees  may  be  made  by  Post  Office  Order  at  the  rate  of  sixteen 
pence  per  rupee. 

Any  book  will  be  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  a  Post  Office  Order 
for  its  value,  plus  one  shilling  for  postage. 

VINAYA    PITAKA. 

■ 

(The  SamantapasadikI.) 

Full  Sheep.  Persian. 

I.     Parajikatthakatha,    in    two                     *.  d,  s.  d, 

volumes,  each              ...     Rs.  4   =   64     Rs.  6  =   80 
II.     Pacittiyatthakatlia,  in    two 

volumes,  each             . . .     lis.  4  =  54     Rs.  6  =   80 

SUTTA     PITAKA. 

(DiOUANIKAYA    AXTBAKAXnA.) 

8.  d,  S,  d, 

ITT.     Silakkhandatthiikatha    ...     Rs.  5  =   6  8  Rs.  7  =   9  4 

IV.     Mahavaggatthakatha       ...     Rs,  5  =   6  8  Rs.  7   =   9  4 

V.     Pfitheyatthakatha            ...     Rs.  5  =  6  8  Rs.  7   =  9  4 

ABHIDHAMMA     PITAKA. 

■ 

(Abhidhammatthakatha.) 

s,  d. 

VI.     Atthasalini         Rs.  6   =   80 

VII.     Sammohavinodan!  ...     Rs.  7   =   94 

VIII.     Pancappakaranatthakatha     Rs.  6   =   80 

Figure**  in  brackets  at  the  head  of  each  page  give  the  page  in  the 
text  of  the  11  anthawaddy  Tipitaka  in  wliich  the  passage  commented  or 
appears.  When  different  readings  occur,  the  most  usual  is  given,  and 
an  asterisk  marks  the  existence  of  another  reading. 

The  following  Tlkils,  j)rinted  and  bound  in  the  same  style  as  our 
commentaries,  are  now  ready,  others  being  in  course  of  preparation  : — 

Saratthadipani  Tlka  by  Saripultathera,  «.  d,  s.  d, 

in  four  vols.,  each         Rs.  4  =   64     Rs.  6  =   80 

Hula  Tlka  by  Anandathera,  in  three 

vols.,  each  Rs.  4  =  5  4     Rs.  6  =  80 

To  be  obtained  from  the 

PTI  GTI  MTJNDYNE  PITAKA  PRESS, 

1,  Twenty 'ffth  Street y  Rangoon,  Burma. 


s,   d. 

Rs.  8 

=   10  8 

R8.9 

=   12  0 

R8.8 

-=   10  8 

laopal  astatic  ^ocietp  of  ateat  IBtitain  anD 

3lcelanti. 
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